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This  volume  brings  Calhoun  into  the  last,  most  amply  docu¬ 
mented,  and  perhaps  most  significant  decade  of  his  life.  Like  the 
three  immediately  preceding  volumes,  it  is  as  complete  as  it  can  be 
made  in  regard  to  Calhoun’s  extant  papers,  broadly  defined. 

Though  this  series  has  expanded  to  a  length  not  envisioned  at  its 
founding,  its  purpose  remains  the  same  as  that  stated  in  the  first 
volume:  to  provide  a  basis  to  correct  and  amplify  past  understand¬ 
ings  of  Calhoun.  And  since  Calhoun  is  one  of  the  central  characters 
of  a  critical,  formative  period  of  American  history,  such  correction 
and  amplification  must  relate  to  larger  issues  than  Calhoun  himself. 
This  volume,  like  those  that  preceded  and  those  that  will  follow,  is 
indeed  rich  with  potential  for  such  correction  and  amplification.  It 
seems  to  my  perhaps  too  partial  judgment  that  such  enrichment  is 
both  cumulative  and  progressive.  The  addition  of  each  new  volume 
enhances  those  that  have  gone  before;  but  also  each  additional 
volume,  because  of  the  progressive  increase  in  the  number  of  impor¬ 
tant  surviving  documents,  is  richer  than  the  last.  Partiality  perhaps 
distorts  the  observation  here,  too,  but  it  seems  to  me  also  that  Cal¬ 
houn  is  one  of  those  few  historic  figures  who  grow  more  rather  than 
less  relevant  each  passing  year. 

This  volume  has  been  made  possible  by  support  from  the  Na¬ 
tional  Historical  Publications  and  Records  Commission,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  the  South  Carolina  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  and  the 
South  Caroliniana  Society.  It  has  been  made  possible  also  by  the 
unflagging  zeal  and  unfailing  skill  of  Shirley  A.  Cook,  Alexander 
Moore,  and  Carol  Reardon. 


Columbia,  August,  1981 


Clyde  N.  Wilson 
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It  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  review  every  aspect  of 
Calhoun’s  public  and  private  life  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
volume,  but  there  are  five  themes  that  are  perhaps  worthy  of  brief 
notice  as  suggesting  a  perspective  for  the  documents.  These  are  the 
completion  of  Calhoun’s  reconciliation  with,  and  movement  to  a 
position  of  leadership  in,  the  Democratic  party;  the  related  expres¬ 
sions  of  his  political  thought  as  a  spokesman  for  that  party,  especially 
in  regard  to  die  Whig  legislative  program  after  the  election  of  1840; 
his  critical  reaction  to  the  unprecedentedly  noisy  and  demagogic 
“Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider”  campaign  in  1840;  his  trip  to  the  South¬ 
west  in  1841;  and  his  position  in  the  peculiar  political  situation  caused 
by  the  rise  to  office  of  the  Union’s  first  unelected  President,  John 
Tyler. 


Principles  and  Strategies 

Reconciliation  with  the  Democrats  was  symbolized  by  an  event 
that  occurred  on  the  day  after  Christmas  in  1839.  Calhoun,  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  paid  a  friendly  social  call  on  Martin 
Van  Buren,  President  of  the  United  States,  at  the  White  House. 
This  meeting  was  marked  by  cordiality  on  both  sides.  Though  it 
seems  to  have  taken  some  people  by  surprise  and  disgusted  others, 
this  normalization  of  relations  was  treated  as  a  matter  of  course  by 
the  two  principals.  Calhoun  had  been  carrying  much  of  the  burden 
of  the  defense  of  the  administration  in  the  Senate  since  the  special 
Congressional  session  of  1837;  further,  both  were  aware  that  a  tough 
election  against  a  common  enemy  was  pending  in  1840. 

By  Calhoun’s  account,  on  the  last  leg  of  his  journey  to  Washing¬ 
ton  that  December  he  had  met  on  the  train  William  H.  Roane,  grand¬ 
son  of  Patrick  Henry  and  Senator  from  Virginia.  Roane  suggested 
the  propriety  of  a  Van  Buren-Calhoun  meeting  and  offered  to  act  as 
a  go-between.  Calhoun  readily  accepted  the  offer,  providing  that 
the  President’s  message  at  the  opening  of  Congress  was  one  he  could 
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support.1  Van  Buren  subsequently  reported  the  meeting  to  Andrew 
Jackson  at  The  Hermitage.  After  first  mentioning  that  “the  friends 
of  Mr.  Calhoun”  had  “done  themselves  great  credit”  in  supporting 
the  Democratic  candidates  for  Congressional  printers,  he  described 
the  scene: 

Mr.  Calhoun  waited  until  after  the  Message  was  sent  in,  &  then 
called  upon  me  in  company  with  Mr.  Roane  of  Va.,  &  said,  that 
being  sincerely  with  me  in  politics,  &  having  outlived  his  personal 
prejudices  ag[ains]t  me,  he  took  pleasure  in  thus  putting  to  an  end 
the  non-intercourse  which  had  so  long  prevailed  between  us;  or 
words  to  that  effect.  .  .  .  [At]  which  I  declared  myself  to  be  grati¬ 
fied,  [and]  approved  of  the  step  he  had  taken.  .  .  .  The  Whigs  of 
course  hate  him  for  it  worse  if  that  be  possible  than  they  ever 
[did]  either  of  us.2 

Jackson’s  reply  did  not  express  a  direct  opinion  on  what  had 
occurred,  but  its  tone  was  generally  approving.  With  his  eye  on  the 
coming  election,  Jackson  told  Van  Buren  that  “as  soon  as  I  heard 
that  Mr.  Calhoun  had  expressed  his  approbation  of  the  leading  mea¬ 
sure  of  your  administration  and  had  paid  a  visit  to  you,”  he  had 
decided  to  give  Van  Buren  a  written  statement  exonerating  him 
from  any  causal  role  in  the  controversy  between  Jackson  and  Cal¬ 
houn  in  1831.  Jackson  intended  the  statement  to  counter  any  per¬ 
sons  who  might  in  the  future  “use  the  circumstance  for  the  purpose 
of  impugning  both  your  character  &  his  .  .  .  .”  “You  are  at  liberty  to 
shew  [sic]  this  letter  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  make  any  other  use  of  it 
you  may  think  proper  .  .  .  ,”  Jackson  added.3 

Public  reaction  was  mixed,  depending  perhaps  upon  long  held 
estimates  of  the  persons  involved.  A  pseudonymous  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  possibly  James  Gordon  Bennett,  reported 
cynically  to  his  readers:  “I  am  told  that  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Van 
Buren  went  to  church[,]  sat  in  the  same  pew  and  spat  in  the  same 
spittoon.  The  parson  prayed  for  Damon  and  Pythias,  and  the  girls 
sighed— Amen.”4 

Calhoun’s  reconciliation  with  leaders  of  the  passing  generation 
is  interestingly,  if  parenthetically,  bracketed  by  his  casual  encounters 
at  the  same  time  with  leaders  of  a  future  era,  of  a  political  party 
that  had  not  come  into  existence  but  which  was  foreshadowed  by 

1  To  James  Edward  Colhoun,  February  1,  1840,  herein. 

2  Van  Buren  to  Jackson,  February  2,  1840,  draft  in  Library  of  Congress, 
Martin  Van  Buren  Papers,  series  2,  Letterbook  38  (published  microfilm,  roll  22). 

3  Jackson  to  Van  Buren,  July  31,  1840,  LS  with  En  in  Library  of  Congress, 
Martin  Van  Buren  Papers,  series  2,  Letterbook  39  (published  microfilm,  roll  23). 

4  New  York,  N.Y.,  Morning  Herald,  January  8,  1840,  p.  2. 
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the  Whig  campaign  and  program  of  1840.  Abraham  Lincoln,  a 
fairly  obscure  member  of  the  Illinois  legislature  (of  Southern  up- 
country  background),  had  occasion  in  1840  to  write  to  his  Congress¬ 
man,  John  T.  Stuart  (also  of  Southern  origins),  about  Calhoun. 
Lincoln  wrote: 

...  I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  Land  Resolutions  which  passed  both 
branches  of  our  Legislature  last  winter.  Will  you  show  them  to 
Mr.  Calhoun,  informing  him  of  the  fact  of  their  passage  through 
our  Legislature?  Mr.  Calhoun  suggested  a  similar  proposition  last 
winter;  and  perhaps,  if  he  finds  himself  backed  by  one  of  the  States, 
he  may  be  induced  to  take  it  up  again.  You  will  see  by  the  resolu¬ 
tions,  that  you  and  the  others  of  our  delegation  in  Congress  are 
instructed  to  go  for  them.5 

Lincoln  did  not  say  so,  but  undoubtedly  he  viewed  the  cession 
of  public  lands  to  the  States  that  Calhoun  had  proposed  chiefly  in 
the  light  of  a  windfall  for  internal  improvements.  Though  there  is 
no  direct  evidence  of  it,  it  seems  probable  that  Stuart  had  the  discus¬ 
sion  with  Calhoun  that  was  recommended.  Certainly  the  Illinois 
delegation  in  Congress  supported  Calhoun’s  bill. 

In  the  same  year  Charles  Sumner,  a  Harvard  graduate  not  yet 
thirty,  was  travelling  in  Europe.  While  visiting  Brussels  he  ap- 
parendy  requested  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Calhoun  from  Virgil 
Maxcy,  the  American  Charge  d’ Affaires  there  and  an  intimate  of  Cal¬ 
houn’s.  “I  am  sure,”  Maxcy  told  the  future  Radical  Republican 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  “a  very  little  acquaintance  with  him 
[Calhoun]  will  satisfy  you  he  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men 
of  the  age  in  any  country.”6 

The  Christmas  season  meeting  of  President  and  Senator  was,  of 
course,  merely  incidental.  Of  more  importance  was  Calhoun’s  vig¬ 
orous  entrance  on  the  side  of  the  Democrats  into  the  electoral  and 
ideological  fray  surrounding  the  1840  election.  He  took  this  position 
strenuously  at  a  time  of  flux  and  new  initiatives  when  a  great  many 
were  confused  about  what  route  to  take.  Calhoun  surveyed  the  al¬ 
ternatives  open  to  the  South,  decided  the  route  that  seemed  the  most 
viable,  and  set  vigorously  about  pursuing  it.  The  correctness  of  his 

5  Lincoln  to  Stuart,  January  1,  1840,  in  Roy  P.  Basler,  ed.,  The  Collected 
Works  of  Abraham  Lincoln  (8  vols.  New  Brunswick,  N.J.:  Rutgers  University 
Press,  1953),  1:181.  The  enclosed  resolutions  are  printed  in  the  same  work, 
1:135-138. 

6  Maxcy  to  Sumner,  undated  ALS  ( ca .  March  12,  1840)  in  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  Houghton  Library.  The  letter  from  Maxcy  to  Calhoun,  introducing 
Sumner,  appears  below  in  this  volume  under  date  of  March  12,  1840. 
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course  was  by  no  means  self-evident  to  many  in  the  South.7  During 
the  special  session  of  1841,  Calhoun’s  colleague  from  South  Carolina 
and  both  Senators  from  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  could  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  part  of  that  perilously  ambiguous  group,  Southern  Whigs. 
Their  assessment  of  Southern  strategy  provides  a  contrast  with  Cal¬ 
houn’s  and  illuminates  the  path  he  chose  as  a  setter  of  directions  for 
the  South. 

In  textbooks  and  other  superficial  accounts  Calhoun  is  often 
viewed  as  the  would-be  architect  of  a  “master  class”  alliance  between 
Southern  planters  and  Northern  capitalists.  This  idea  rests,  in  fact, 
on  evidence  no  more  substantial  than  an  occasional  passage  in  a 
speech  in  which  Calhoun  taunted  the  representatives  of  industry 
with  the  reminder  that  the  egalitarian  arguments  employed  against 
the  social  order  of  the  South  could  just  as  well  be  turned  against 
them.  Looking  at  his  career  as  a  whole,  Calhoun  is  better  understood 
as  the  chief  opponent  of  such  an  alliance.  No  one  can  read  Cal¬ 
houn’s  speeches  against  the  Whig  economic  program  in  the  special 
Congressional  session  of  1841  and  hold  on  to  the  belief  that  he  was 
“the  Marx  of  the  Master  Class.”  No  more  eloquent  critique  of  the 
commercial  civilization  to  be  brought  into  flower  by  Whiggery,  of  a 
politics  of  pragmatism  and  the  dollar  bill,  can  be  found.  Our  an¬ 
cestors,”  Calhoun  remarked  in  a  fairly  typical  statement  of  this  period, 
“did  not  throw  off  dependence  on  the  British  Government,  to  sub¬ 
jugate  their  posterity  to  a  moneyed  oligarchy.  .  .  .”8 

7  Calhoun’s  old  ally  Duff  Green  had  been  in  touch  with  Harrison  (under 
whom  he  had  served  in  the  War  of  1812)  and  was  convinced  that  the  Whig 
ticket  of  Harrison  and  Tyler  was  more  trustworthy  on  strict  construction  and 
anti-abolition  grounds  than  Van  Buren.  Harrison,  he  claimed,  had  promised  to 
come  out  strongly  against  abolition  after  taking  office.  On  the  other  hand,  Van 
Buren  was  “intriguing  with  the  abolitionists”  and  had  promised  after  his  elec¬ 
tion  to  come  out  against  slavery  in  the  territories.  This  account  was  given  by 
Ben  E.  Green,  Duff  Green’s  son.  (Two  undated  drafts,  probably  written  after 
1872,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  in  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Duff  Green  Papers  [published  microfilm,  roll  21,  frames  864-880].) 
Ben  Green  commented:  “Mr.  Calhoun  refused  to  credit  the  information  .  .  . 
[about  Van  Buren  and  the  abolitionists].  It  was  altogether  in  character  for  him 
to  refuse  to  believe  such  a  charge  against  a  personal  opponent  without  conclusive 
&  positive  proof.  .  .  .” 

8  Remarks  on  the  Cumberland  County  Resolutions,  August  2,  1841,  herein. 
The  point  is  supported  by  all  of  Calhoun’s  speeches  and  remarks  for  that  session 
of  Congress  contained  herein.  It  is  made  even  more  convincing  by  reference  to 
his  unreported  remarks  during  the  session,  most  of  which  were  made  against  in¬ 
dividual  or  small-scale  personal  and  corporate  claims  for  benefits  from  the 
government. 
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Calhoun,  despite  these  views,  was  a  realist  and  recognized  a  need 
to  deal  with  the  interests  that  existed.  He  often  avowed  that  he  was 
not  hostile  to  the  commercial-industrial  interests  of  the  North.  I 
“only  wish  our  Whig  friends  knew  and  understood  Political  economy 
as  well  as  he  does”  and  “were  as  ready  to  protect  the  labour  of  the 
country  as  John  C.  Calhoun,”  wrote  one  Northern  manufacturer  to 
another  after  a  two-hour  conversation  with  the  statesman.9  Mutual 
benefit  and  protection,  after  all,  was  the  raison  d’etre  of  the  Union. 
But  what  Calhoun  sought  to  appeal  to  in  the  North  was  not  financial 
or  class  interests  but  the  old-fashioned  ethical  patriotism  of  the 
landed  classes  and  of  the  common  man  that  had  traditionally  been 
a  counterweight  to  commercial  politics.  The  Democracy,  especially 
that  of  the  South,  coalesced  around  a  traditional  republican  ethics 
that  was,  ultimately,  a  democratized  and  Americanized  form  of 
chivalry.  The  core  of  Calhoun’s  opposition  rhetoric  in  this  period 
was  that  the  Whig  program  was  not  honorable  because  it  used  for 
petty  or  interested  purposes  that  public  sphere  which  should  serve 
chiefly  as  a  Forum  for  noble  aspirations. 

The  idea  that  a  certain  purchase  upon  the  ethics  of  republicanism 
was  what  drew  the  Democracy  together  is  supported  by  the  various 
reactions,  especially  the  Southern  ones,  to  the  1840  campaign  of 
“Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too.”  This  campaign  can  be  viewed  as  a 
watershed,  perhaps  the  watershed  of  American  political  develop¬ 
ment.  Traditionally,  the  coming  of  mass  democracy  has  been  put 
by  the  historians  at  1828.  Possibly  that  is  because  most  of  our 
early  historians  were  New  Englanders  and  thus  preferred  to  blame 
1828,  a  largely  Southwestern  phenomenon,  rather  than  1840,  a  largely 
Northwestern  phenomenon,  for  the  decline  that  it  was  generally 
agreed  had  overtaken  the  republic.  But  it  might  be  argued  that 
1828  represented  the  democratizing  of  aristocratic  aspirations— the 
striving  of  the  common  man  to  rise  above  himself.  To  the  contrary, 
1840  represented  the  end  of  aristocracy,  the  capitulation  to  mass 
tastes  in  style  and  cynical  interest-brokering  in  substance.  Jack¬ 
sonian  Democracy  was  what  happened  when  the  chivalric  ethics  of 
the  seaboard  South  was  transferred  to  the  cruder  environment  of 
the  frontier.  Whiggery  was  what  happened  when  New  England 
mercantilism  and  levelling  spirit  were  transferred  to  a  domain  of 
lower  standards  and  greater  temptations. 

At  least  so  Calhoun  saw  it,  and  many  agreed  with  him.  “For  the 

9  H[enry]  Burden,  Washington,  to  John  Townsend,  Albany,  N.Y.,  ALS, 
August  2,  1841,  in  University  of  South  Carolina,  South  Caroliniana  Library, 
John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 
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first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country,”  said  a  group  of  Virginians  in 
resolutions  they  sent  Calhoun  after  the  election  of  1840,  is  the  spec¬ 
tacle  now  exhibited,  of  a  party  in  power,  who  obtained  the  control 
of  the  Government  by  a  systematic  concealment,  of  their  real  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  the  measures  they  designed  to  accomplish,  by  a  resort 
to  the  lowest  humbugs  and  most  disgusting  artifices  .  .  .  10  Jackson 

was  saying  the  same  thing  in  a  cruder  way  when,  during  the  cam¬ 
paign,  he  referred  to  “the  vagrant  falsehoods  of  our  noisy  worship¬ 
pers  of  Hard  cider,  logg  Cabins  &  Coons  . . .  .”u  The  South  Carolina 
legislature  was  officially  recording  a  similar  reaction  when  it  re¬ 
solved: 

The  late  election  of  President  of  the  United  States  was  corrupt 
and  indecent— wholly  unworthy  of  a  sober  and  discreet  public, 
and  calculated  to  degrade  our  country.  .  .  .  The  resort  to  silly  pag¬ 
eantries,  ridiculous  emblems,  and  vulgar  dissipation,  was  an  insult 
upon  the  dignity  of  free  men,  and  could  only  proceed  from  an 
utter  contempt  of  their  intelligence,  and  a  readiness  to  degrade 
them  to  the  level  of  the  servile  population  of  transatlantic  mon¬ 
archies.  .  .  .12 

The  Whigs  had  no  platform.  Their  Presidential  candidate  had  no 
clear  positions.  Their  appeal  was  to  the  lowest  common  denomina¬ 
tor.  Their  purpose  to  gain  a  majority  and  take  power.  All  of  this, 
in  the  view  of  old-fashioned  republicans,  represented  an  alarming 
assault  on  that  public  moral  tone  deemed  necessary  for  successful 
self-government. 

But  even  more  startling  to  Calhoun  than  the  means  of  gaining 
power  was  the  use  to  which  this  power  was  to  be  put.  Once  a 
majority  was  gained,  by  whatever  means,  the  majority  was  assumed 
as  a  mandate  for  what  the  leadership  of  the  party  that  had  taken 
power  wanted.  The  Whig  legislative  program  in  1841  exemplified 
perfectly  for  Calhoun  the  bad  form  of  majority  rule  that  he  was  to 
elaborately  describe  in  A  Disquisition  on  Government.  It  assumed 
that  the  Whig  victory  in  the  Presidential  and  Congressional  elections 
was  a  mandate  for  what  the  leaders  of  that  party  wished— a  national 
bank,  for  instance.  Calhoun  pointed  out  repeatedly  that  no  majority 
consensus  for  a  national  bank  or  any  other  particular  policy  was 
implied  by  the  electoral  victory.  Even  more  alarmingly,  this  as- 

10  Resolutions  of  a  Meeting  in  Clarke  County,  Va.,  August  23,  1841,  herein. 

11  Jackson  to  Van  Buren,  ALS,  July  31,  1840,  in  Library  of  Congress,  Martin 
Van  Buren  Papers,  series  2,  Letterbook  39  ( published  microfilm,  roll  23 ) . 

12  Report  and  Resolutions  of  the  South  Carolina  General  Assembly,  Decem¬ 
ber  18,  1840,  abstracted  and  cited  herein. 
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sumed  majority  was  to  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  tyrannize  over  the 
assumed  minority.  In  the  first  session  of  the  27th  Congress,  a  Whig 
majority  attempted  to  use  its  power  to  limit  debate  and  control  the 
agenda  of  the  Senate  in  a  way  that  had  never  been  done  before.13 

It  was  possibly  the  events  of  1840-1841  that  brought  to  the  fore 
the  final  form  of  Calhoun’s  ideas  about  the  concurrent  majority  that 
were  to  be  put  into  A  Disquisition  on  Government.  Thus,  the  be¬ 
havior  of  Whiggery  and  not  of  Andrew  Jackson  may  have  been  the 
chief  catalyst.  Republican  ethics,  because  of  the  triumph  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  his  friends  in  1800,  had  been  able  to  hold  in  abeyance  cer¬ 
tain  degenerative  tendencies  in  the  American  body  politic.  But 
now,  unmistakably,  republican  deliberation  and  consensus  and  the 
broader  interests  of  the  community  were  threatened  by  the  greed 
and  impatience  of  a  temporary  majority  with  narrow  and  selfish 
views  of  the  purposes  of  government.14 

To  Calhoun,  then,  the  triumph  of  Harrison,  despite  his  aristo¬ 
cratic  Virginia  origins,  represented  the  incipient  solidification  of  a 
dangerous,  degenerative  new  spirit  that  had  arisen  in  the  Middle 
States  and  Northwest.  Van  Buren,  temporizing  and  pragmatic  as 
he  was,  was  at  least  tied  in  lip  service  to  inherited  republican  prin¬ 
ciples.  But  Whiggery  presented  a  candidate  without  qualifications 
or  positions,  a  campaign  without  content,  a  coalition  of  the  rootless 
and  the  calculating,  the  substitution  of  appetite  for  principle,  democ- 

13  Robert  M.T.  Hunter,  a  Calhoun  intimate,  wrote  the  following  about  the 
Whig  efforts  to  limit  debate  in  the  Senate  in  1841:  “The  whigs  anxious  for  the 
power  which  the  previous  question  gives  to  a  majority  in  the  House  [of  Repre¬ 
sentatives]  made  some  show  of  introducing  it  in  the  Senate  where  it  was  unknown 
in  practise.  This  the  Democrats  resisted  with  great  earnestness  and  if  it  had 
been  attempted  there  was  danger  it  would  have  led  to  violent  scenes.  I  never 
saw  Mr.  Calhoun  so  excited  by  any  party  measure.”  ( Ms.  memoir  of  Calhoun, 
undated,  Robert  M.T.  Hunter  Papers,  Virginia  State  Library.) 

14  In  discussing  the  background  of  the  concurrent  majority,  August  O.  Spain 
comments :  “Calhoun  was  impressed  by  the  close  alliance  between  the  two  spheres 
of  [public  and  private]  morality.  Where  the  rules  of  the  game  put  a  premium 
upon  hypocrisy,  fraud,  artifice,  slander,  breach  of  faith,  etc.,  for  political  pre¬ 
ferment,  the  same  indecent  practises  are  carried  over  into  men’s  dealings  in  private 
life.  .  .  .  Wisdom,  experience  and  a  high  sense  of  honor  would  be  the  qualities 
favored  in  the  politics  of  a  government  by  concurrent  majority;  and  the  high 
plane  of  political  ethics  would  inevitably  exert  a  ‘powerful  influence  towards 
purifying  and  elevating  the  character  of  the  government  and  the  people  morally 
as  well  as  politically.’  In  a  word,  government  by  concurrent  majority  was  better 
adapted  than  other  kinds  to  secure  the  ends  for  which  all  government  existed,  the 
preservation  and  protection  of  the  community.”  Spain,  The  Political  Theory  of 
John  C.  Calhoun  (New  York:  Octagon  Books,  1951),  p.  153. 
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racy  as  a  method  of  dividing  the  spoils  rather  than  as  a  vehicle  of 
noble  aspirations.  This  was  how  Calhoun  saw  the  watershed  of 
1840.  Calhoun’s  situation  dictated  the  course  he  would  take:  he 
would  seek  to  consolidate  the  relatively  unpolluted  South,  add  to  it 
those  Northern  elements  that  still  swore  fealty  to  the  older  ways,  and 
return  the  American  experiment  to  its  proper  route.  Thus,  Calhoun 
cast  himself  in  a  dramatic  role  and  guaranteed  that,  even  should  he 
fail,  he  would  long  remain  an  arresting  figure. 

Journey  to  the  West 

Among  American  statesmen  of  his  time  Calhoun  was  noteworthy 
for  his  avoidance  of  public  appearances.  He  had  a  long-standing 
distaste  for  occasions  that  were  purely  political  and  turned  down 
most  invitations  to  public  gatherings.  He  felt  that  when  Congress 
was  in  session  official  duties  should  be  attended  to.  When  it  was 
not,  there  was  little  enough  time  to  take  care  of  the  necessities  of  his 
plantation  and  to  enjoy  the  company  of  a  family  from  which  he  was 
absent  at  least  half  of  each  year.  For  years  friend  after  friend  had 
urged  him  to  make  a  tour  and  show  himself  to  the  public  of  the 
North  and  East.  They  guaranteed  that  such  a  tour  would  be  tri¬ 
umphal,  recharging  the  energy  of  the  faithful  and  winning  over  many 
who  knew  Calhoun  only  by  (largely  negative)  hearsay.  Calhoun 
always  refused. 

Since  Lafayette’s  visit  in  1824  Calhoun’s  travel  had  been  limited 
to  journeys  to  and  from  Washington  and  to  excursions  from  Fort 
Hill  to  nearby  points  in  Georgia  and  the  North  Carolina  mountains. 
In  1841,  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  he  broke  out  of  this  pat¬ 
tern  to  visit  the  plantation  in  Alabama  on  which  resided  his  oldest 
son,  Andrew  Pickens  Calhoun.  The  plantation  was  a  joint  invest¬ 
ment  of  Calhoun,  his  son  Andrew,  and  his  son-in-law  Thomas  Green 
Clemson.  Andrew  had  selected  the  site  with  great  care  during  an 
extended  investigation  of  available  lands  in  the  Gulf  States,  and 
Calhoun  counted  on  the  investment  as  an  important  source  of  sup¬ 
port  for  his  large  family.  (Five  of  his  seven  children  were  still  under 
21  in  1841  and  he  himself  was  nearly  60. )  Calhoun  had  been  long¬ 
ing  to  see  the  plantation  during  the  three  years  since  Andrew  had 
settled  in  Alabama  and  begun  to  improve  the  place. 

Calhoun  would  probably  have  preferred  to  make  the  trip  a  pri¬ 
vate  matter,  but  that  was  not  to  be.  From  Fort  Hill  to  Marengo 
County,  Alabama,  and  back  he  had  to  cross  all  of  Georgia  and  most 
of  Alabama  twice.  It  was  a  new  and  booming  country  where  the 
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hero  of  the  South  had  never  appeared.  Newspapers  followed  his 
progress  and  crowds  gathered  wherever  there  was  report  he  could 
be  seen.  In  the  days  before  photographic  and  electronic  likenesses, 
the  curiosity  of  the  public  to  view  the  famous  was  perhaps  even 
greater  than  it  has  been  since. 

Calhoun  did  nothing  to  maximize  his  exposure,  but  submitted 
graciously  when  it  could  not  be  avoided.  He  had  already  declined 
an  invitation  to  appear  at  the  Young  Men’s  Democratic  Convention 
of  Georgia  that  spring.15  His  dislike  for  party  affairs  was  sincere  and 
well-known,  but  he  was  also  well  aware  that  many  Whigs  in  the 
area  he  traversed  were  merely  nominal  ones  and  could  be  won  over 
by  conciliation. 

Apparently  travelling  alone,  he  reached  Athens,  Georgia,  before 
the  middle  of  April,  by  stage.  There  Calhoun  begged  to  be  excused 
from  a  public  dinner  that  was  tendered  him  in  order  to  get  on  with 
his  private  journey.16  At  Columbus,  the  metropolis  of  western  Geor¬ 
gia  and  eastern  Alabama,  a  few  days  later,  he  had  to  lay  over  to 
make  stage  connections.  He  was  thronged  with  visitors  and  was 
prevailed  upon  to  address  a  crowd,  gathered  “without  distinction  of 
party,”  in  the  dining  hall  of  his  hotel.  His  remarks  were  not  re¬ 
corded,  but  he  left  behind  him  a  controversy  in  the  press.  The  Whig 
Columbus  Enquirer  claimed  that  his  speech  had  been  “disappoint¬ 
ing”  to  the  audience.  The  Democratic  Times,  seconded  by  the 
Argus,  declared  that  all  who  heard  were  impressed  by  “the  truth 
and  force  of  his  remarks.”17 

From  Columbus  he  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  into  the  “new 
State”  of  Alabama.  Halfway  across  the  State,  in  Montgomery  about 
April  19,  he  again  attracted  crowds.  He  desired  to  move  on  and 
declined  public  attentions,  but  apparently  a  promise  was  extracted 
that  he  would  pay  a  more  extended  visit  on  his  return  journey.18 
While  whiling  away  an  evening  in  Montgomery  waiting  for  the  stage, 
so  it  was  reported  later,  Calhoun  was  seized  upon  for  conversation 
by  a  local  lounger.  Finding  after  a  few  opening  sallies  that  the 
traveler  was  a  “farmer”  and  from  the  westernmost  district  of  South 
Carolina,  the  idler  surmised  that  he  was  a  “Unionist.”  As  an  ice¬ 
breaker  he  began  to  declaim  against  “the  Nullifiers”  and  their  leader. 
Calhoun,  without  identifying  himself  and  maintaining  a  calm  and 

15  To  Frederick  H.  Sanford  and  others,  February  23,  1841,  herein. 

16  Athens,  Ga.,  Southern  Banner,  April  16,  1841,  p.  3. 

17  Columbus,  Ga.,  Enquirer,  April  21,  1841,  p.  2;  Columbus,  Ga.,  Times,  April 
22,  1841,  p.  2;  Columbus,  Ga.,  Argus,  April  28,  1841. 

18  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Alabama  Journal,  April  21,  1841,  p.  3. 
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reasonable  demeanor,  “began  to  explain  what  he  understood  to  be 
the  merits  of  the  politics  of  South  Carolina.”  Soon  a  crowd  gathered 
to  overhear  the  discussion.  Then  a  gentleman  appeared  who  rec¬ 
ognized  Calhoun  and  greeted  him.  Calhoun  s  conversational  part¬ 
ner  was  so  astonished  he  toppled  over  backward,  chair  and  all.  At 
this,  Calhoun  is  supposed  to  have  remarked,  “Now,  sir,  you  confess 
you  are  floored!”19 

The  story  is  probably  more  folklore  than  fact,  but  not  without 
apocryphal  value.  Alabama  folklore  also  had  it  that  when  Calhoun 
passed  through  again  four  years  later  he  recognized  by  name  and 
face  persons  he  had  met  only  once  and  briefly  on  his  first  trip.  The 
“cast-iron”  man  by  no  means  lacked  all  the  arts  of  a  politician.20 

Calhoun  spent  about  two  weeks  at  the  plantation  in  the  west  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  State.  Little  is  known  about  his  visit,  but  the  same 
folklorish  source  has  it  that  he  spent  his  time  laying  off  fences  and 
ditches  and  kept  a  hunting-piece  handy  with  which  he  was  quite 
successful.21  He  wrote  later  that  he  was  pleased  with  the  healthful¬ 
ness  and  beauty  of  the  situation,  with  the  progress  that  had  been 
made  toward  settlement,  and  with  the  prospects  of  profit.22 

While  in  Marengo  he  was  invited  by  members  of  the  legislature 
to  visit  Tuscaloosa,  where  it  was  then  sitting;  he  declined.23  On  the 
first  leg  of  his  return,  however,  he  visited  the  town  of  Marion  in  the 
county  adjacent  to  Marengo,  where  he  had  relatives.  This  trip  was 
well-reported. 

The  local  paper  gave  the  following  account: 

Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun— This  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  spent  a  day  in  our  village  on  his  way  back  to  his  native 
State,  thence  to  Washington  City.  He  arrived  on  Monday  [May 
3],  and  left  on  Tuesday  morning.  He  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
whilst  here  to  make  a  public  speech.  The  intelligence  had  become 
very  general  that  he  would  be  here  on  that  day,  and  we  do  not 
recollect  ever  to  have  seen  so  great  a  crowd  in  the  place  on  any 
previous  occasion.  The  people  collected  in  the  Baptist  Church, 
as  many  of  them  as  could  get  in,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
would  be  present,  and  engage  in  conversation  with  all  such  as 

19  John  W.  DuBose,  The  Life  and  Times  of  William  Lowndes  Yancey  .  .  . 
(Birmingham,  Ala.:  Roberts  &  Son,  1892),  pp.  98-99. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  99.  As  much  as  two  years’  later  the  Ala.  press  carried  a  com¬ 
plimentary  report  of  the  favorable  impression  Calhoun’s  temperance  as  to  alcohol 
had  made.  Marion,  Ala.,  Herald,  reprinted  in  the  Greenville,  S.C.,  Mountaineer, 
May  5,  1843,  p.  1. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  99. 

22  To  James  Edward  Colhoun,  May  22,  1841,  herein. 

23  To  J.L.F.  Cottrel  and  others,  April  24,  1841,  herein. 
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were  disposed  to  propound  interrogatories  to  him;  which  he  did, 
explaining  all  points  proposed  with  great  clearness.  His  manner 
and  style  were  easy  and  simple,  but  remarkably  impressive.  We 
suppose  that  Mr.  Calhoun  must  have  shaken  hands  with  at  least 
two  thousand  men  during  the  day.  The  ladies  of  the  place  assem¬ 
bled  at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  where  they  were  visited  by  him. 

His  manner  was  polished  and  courteous,  addressing  to  each  lady 
some  passing  remark  as  he  moved  along  through  the  aisles  receiv¬ 
ing  introductions. 

It  is  natural  with  us  all  to  form  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
great  men  of  whom  we  so  frequently  read  descriptions— our  con¬ 
ception  of  John  C.  Calhoun  was  certainly  very  far  short  of  the 
mark.  No  other  man  ever  had  such  an  eye— restless,  watchful 
and  penetrating,  it  seemed  to  search  into  a  man’s  very  soul  at  a 
glance.24 

A  more  informal  and  less  reverent  account  was  given  in  a  private 
letter  by  Samuel  A.  Townes,  a  lawyer  in  Marion  and  an  emigre 
from  Greenville  District,  South  Carolina,  whose  brother  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  niece  of  Calhoun’s.  Townes  wrote  his  brother  back  in  South 
Carolina: 

You  desire  an  “account”  of  the  impression  Calhoun  made  upon 
the  good  people  of  Marion;  I  never  saw  a  man  looked  for  &  re- 
c[eive]d  with  so  much  enthusiasm.  It  was  only  ascertained  through 
myself  3  days  before  he  reached  Marion  that  he  would  take  us  in 
the  way  and  the  intelligence  spread  with  such  rapidity  that  there 
was  more  than  a  thousand  persons— perhaps  nearer  1500  [?]  in 
Marion  to  greet  him  on  his  arrival.  I  am  confident  his  late  recep¬ 
tion  in  Charleston  could  not  have  been  more  enthusiastic  &  from 
what  Mr.  Calhoun  said  to  me  I  imagine  not  much  more  gratifying 
to  him. 

A  Committee  of  some  hundred  of  the  very  elite  of  our  planters 
of  all  politics  and  parties  meet  [sic]  him  a  mile  out  of  town  and 
escorted  him  into  town  &  safely  delivered  him  to  [my  wife]  Joanna 
[Hall  Townes]  for  I  was  busily  engaged  when  he  arrived  in  my 
office  it  being  the  first  day  of  our  circuit  court  &  I  did  not  expect 
the  old  cocke  so  soon.  When  I  went  home  I  found  my  house  and 
lot  crowded  and  the  lion  sure  enough  there  and  more  gazed  at  than 
the  devil  would  be  in  the  midst  of  a  methodist  revival  should  he 
make  his  corporeal  appearance.  After  brushing  his  boots  &  cloth[e]s 
&  eating  dinner  with  me  &  my  select  guest[s],  to  wit,  [William  E.] 
Blassingame[,]  Gen[era]l  [Edwin  D.?]  King,  old  Goree,  old  man 
Evans,  Judge  [John  D.]  Phelan,  Col.  Irwin,  [L.A.]  Weissinger, 
[Richard  B.]  Walthall,  old  Esq[ui]r[e]  Jonny  McLaughlin  (who 
knew  Calhoun  when  a  boy  &  “all  of  his  people”  &  called  him  John ) 

&  his  son  Andrew  [Pickens]  Calhoun[,]  he  visited  the  new  Baptist 

24  Marion,  Ala.,  Herald,  as  reprinted  in  the  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Old  Dominion, 
May  29,  1841,  p.  3. 
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Church  crowded  to  suffecation  [sic]  and  gave  us  a  noble  conver¬ 
sation  (as  he  chose  to  call  an  able  speech)  on  the  currency  which 
was  much  admired  by  all  who  had  brains  to  understand  and  ap¬ 
preciate  him. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  tend  with  Weissinger  & 
was  splendidly  entertained.  Weissinger  was  exceedingly  grati¬ 
fied  at  the  opportunity  of  having  him  to  break  bread  in  his  house 
&  I  took  special  pains  to  make  Calhoun  au  fait  of  Weissinger[  ]s 
admiration  for  his  character.  The  night  before  he  visited  me  he 
spent  with  Walthall  who  lives  in  a  Pallace  &  pleased  Calhoun  as 
he  told  me  himself  as  did  also  his  son,  more  than  any  new  acquain¬ 
tance  he  made  in  Alabama.  I  asked  Walthall  what  he  thought  of 
his  God  now  he  had  seen  him  &  he  good  humouredly  replied  that 
he  was  now  prepared  to  say  with  good  old  Simeon  “mine  eyes  have 
been  blest  &  now  Lord  lettest  thou  thy  servant  departf]  &c. 

Setting  aside  Calhoun  f]s  greatness  as  a  patriot  &  intellectual 
giant  I  really  like  the  man  for  his  private  &  unambitious  worth— 
he  is  a  good  fellow,  a  kind  hearted  man,  a  warm  noble  hearted 
sincere  &  obliging  friend  &  if  I  am  ever  made  President  I  intend  to 
give  him  office— little  as  he  thinks  [ms.  torn;  of  it?]!  It  would  have 
amused  you  to  have  slip[p]ed  in  my  house  when  I  went  from  the 
office  home  to  welcome  Calhoun  to  have  seen  him  &  Joanna  in  high 
chat  the  two  “observed  of  all  observers”;  &  to  have  witnessed 
with  how  much  impurtability  they  both  rec[eive]d  the  gaze  of  the 
crowd.  I  tell  Joanna  that  her  bump  or  bunk  as  Fanny  calls  it  must 
be  very  large  in  the  region  of  self  esteem  for  I  am  sure  she  would 
consider  Queen  Victoria  the  obliged  party  if  that  lady  was  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  her  &  receive  her  hospitality.  I  have[,] 
Franklin  [,]  given  you  all  these  little  details  because  I  supposed 
from  your  enquiry  you  desired  to  hear  them.  I  had  like  to  have 
forgotten  to  tell  you  that  Eliza  [Townes  Blassingame]  &  her  daugh¬ 
ters  the  morning  he  left  my  house  came  in  time  to  be  introduced 
to  Mr.  C[alhoun]  and  that  on  the  same  morning  [Columbus  W.]  Lea 
&  his  wife  breakfasted  by  our  invitation  with  him  &  that  they 
were  both  mutually  much  pleased  with  each  other.25 

On  his  way  home  Calhoun  spent  some  time  also  at  Selma  where 
he  had  more  relatives.  His  nephew,  James  Martin  Calhoun,  son  of 
his  brother  James,  was  a  lawyer  and  a  figure  of  local  prominence 
there. 

At  Selma  on  May  5  and  three  days  later  at  Montgomery  Calhoun 
gave  public  speeches.  These  were  reported  after  a  fashion  and  are 
included  in  the  text  of  this  volume.  His  language  and  illustrations 

25  Samuel  A.  Townes,  Marion,  Perry  County,  Ala.,  to  George  Franklin 
Townes,  Greenville,  S.C.,  July  25,  1841,  ALS  in  University  of  South  Carolina, 
South  Caroliniana  Library,  Townes  Family  Papers.  Samuel,  William,  and 
George  Townes  were  brothers  of  Dr.  Henry  H.  Townes  who  had  married  Lu- 
cretia,  daughter  of  John  C.  Calhoun’s  brother  William. 
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were  perhaps  a  little  plainer,  but  his  untheatrical  approach  was  the 
same  as  that  he  used  in  addressing  the  Senate.  It  was  his  usual 
reasonable  and  elevated  discourse,  without  platform  tricks,  appeals 
to  emotion,  or  condescension  to  the  audience.  He  addressed  the 
crowds  at  a  time  of  economic  hardship  and  party  strife.  He  chose 
to  speak  on  complicated  issues  of  banking  and  currency  and  to  di¬ 
rect  the  listeners’  thoughts  to  their  long-range  interests.  An  un¬ 
friendly  paper  was  perhaps  not  too  far  from  just  when  it  commented 
on  his  speech  at  Montgomery  that  “it  was  evident  to  those  who  have 
heard  him  in  the  Senate  that  he  is  out  of  place  on  the  stump  .  .  .  .”26 
Taking  account  of  the  implied  contrast  of  his  style  and  content  with 
the  “Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider”  campaign,  Calhoun  doubtless  would 
have  considered  that  a  compliment. 

The  Future 

Three  sitting  Chief  Magistrates  of  the  Union  crossed  Calhoun’s 
path  during  the  two-year  period  covered  by  this  volume.  First  there 
was  Martin  Van  Buren,  with  whom  Calhoun  was  reconciled  and 
whose  unsuccessful  bid  for  reelection  he  supported.  Then  there  was 
the  brief  administration  of  General  William  Henry  Harrison,  about 
whom  Calhoun  left  a  number  of  critical  comments  and  at  least  one 
vividly  pathetic  account  of  a  personal  meeting.27  Finally,  there  was 
John  Tyler  of  Virginia,  an  old  ally  who  was  the  first  man  to  go  to  the 
White  House  by  the  death  of  a  President. 

During  1841  Calhoun  watched  Tyler’s  uncomfortable  and  un¬ 
successful  struggle  to  collaborate  with  the  leaders  of  the  party  that 
had  elected  him  Vice-President.  He  hoped  and  expected  that  Tyler 
would  move  toward  his  traditional  principles,  which  he  did.  When 
Tyler  was  read  out  of  the  party  by  the  Congressional  and  Cabinet 
leaders  of  the  Whigs,  he  still  had  three  and  a  half  years  to  serve. 
It  was  certain  that  he  would  not  be  nominated  by  the  Whigs,  but 
his  presence  inevitably  lent  a  certain  amount  of  disruption  to  that 
party’s  hope  of  repeating  in  1844  its  narrow  triumph  of  1840.  It 
would  also  prove  to  be  the  case  that  Tyler  could  not  make  himself 
fully  palatable  to  that  formation  which  Calhoun  always  referred  to 
as  “the  Republican  party,”  but  which  was  more  and  more  often 
coming  to  be  called  the  “Democrats.”  Nor  would  Tyler  succeed  in 
establishing  a  viable  third  party  presence. 

26  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Alabama  Journal,  May  12,  1841,  p.  2. 

27  To  Anna  Maria  Calhoun  Clemson,  February  17,  1841,  herein. 
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Considered  in  the  light  of  their  hopes  for  1844,  the  Democrats 
had  many  potential  leaders:  Van  Buren,  Lewis  Cass,  James  Bu¬ 
chanan,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Silas  Wright,  and  Richard  M.  Johnson, 
to  name  a  few.  (James  K.  Polk  was  seldom  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  the  Presidency. )  Calhoun  had  as  widespread  and  solid  a  fol¬ 
lowing  as  any  of  these  men.  If  he  was  ever  to  receive  the  highest 
honor  available  to  a  citizen  of  the  Union  it  would  be  in  1844.  Into 
the  unprecedented  political  vacuum  of  1841  was  launched,  as  this 
volume  ends,  the  earliest  advance  of  Calhoun’s  last  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign,  which  will  be  the  largest  theme  of  the  next  succeeding 
volume. 
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Calhoun  teas  in  his  seat  the  day  Congress  convened,  which  was  two 
days  before  a  somewhat  premature  Whig  national  convention  met 
in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  to  slight  Henry  Clay  by  nominating 
General  William  Henry  Harrison  of  Ohio  for  President.  The  session 
itself  began  with  a  triumph  and  a  disappointment,  both  of  which 
related  not  to  the  Senate  in  which  Calhoun  sat  but  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Party  lines  were  in  flux  and  neither  Democrats  nor 
Whigs  had  a  clear  majority  there.  The  result  was  the  compromise 
election  of  Robert  M.T.  Hunter  of  Virginia,  Calhouns  intimate  dis¬ 
ciple,  as  Speaker.  The  same  uncertainties  as  to  political  strength 
also  led  to  some  scrambling  for  the  printing  of  the  House,  in  which 
Calhouns  old  friend  and  kinsman  Duff  Green  took  an  unseemly  and 
unsuccessful  part. 

The  session  made  it  clear  that  Calhoun  was  counted,  and  counted 
himself,  as  a  Democrat.  That  was  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  by  his  friendly  social  call  at  the  White  House  the  day  after 
Christmas.  It  was  indicated  at  the  end  of  the  session  by  invitations 
that  poured  in  from  organized  Democrats  in  New  York,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Virginia,  Georgia,  and  Ohio  to  take  part  in  campaign  events. 
Throughout  the  session  Calhoun  devoted  his  efforts  and  eloquence 
to  supporting  the  party  broadly  and  to  formulating  its  positions  in 
detail.  Still,  as  had  been  true  since  he  entered  the  Senate  more  than 
six  years  before,  Calhoun  was  appointed  to  no  standing  committee. 
He  did  serve  on  a  select  committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  me¬ 
morial  of  Samuel  Forrey.  Forrey  unsuccessfully  sought  the  aid  of 
Congress  in  publishing  meteorological  and  medical  information 
gleaned  from  government  reports  that  had  come  into  existence  as  a 
result  of  orders  issued  back  in  1819  by  Secretary  of  War  Calhoun. 

The  chief  article  in  the  Democratic  platform,  the  Subtreasury  or 
Independent  Treasury,  was  signed  into  law  on  Independence  Day. 
Calhoun  supported  it,  but  was  unable  to  secure  a  specie  clause  that 
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would  have  further  disentangled  the  national  currency  from  the  con¬ 
trol  of  banks.  He  devoted  his  greatest  attention,  perhaps,  to  his 
bill  to  turn  the  public  lands  over  to  the  Western  States,  reserving  to 
the  federal  government  part  of  the  income.  He  defended  this  as  a 
way  of  returning  power  to  the  people  and  of  freeing  the  government 
from  a  source  of  corruption  and  conflict.  It  was,  he  maintained, 
superior  on  moral,  republican,  and  economic  grounds  to  the  Whig 
scheme  to  collect  the  proceeds  from  the  public  lands  and  distribute 
them  to  the  States.  Calhouns  bill  was  not  successful,  but  support 
was  growing. 

Occasions  to  spell  out  his  positions  and  policies  were  ample. 
“Economy  is  a  cardinal  republican  virtue,”  Calhoun  told  the  Senate 
on  May  7.  He  confirmed  that  belief  by  a  vigorous  guarding  of  the 
Treasury  against  undue  exactions,  whether  for  the  assumption  of 
State  debts,  internal  improvements,  the  Navy,  or  the  operating  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Senate  itself.  “I  am  not  the  apologist  of  banks  or  cor¬ 
porations  generally,”  he  announced  in  a  speech  on  June  2  against  a 
Whig  bill  to  bail  out  corporations  under  the  guise  of  a  federal  bank¬ 
ruptcy  statute.  He  guarded  with  equal  zeal  the  Compromise  of 
1833.  He  was  ready  to  give  the  interests  of  the  North  all  due  con¬ 
sideration,  he  said  in  a  major  speech  on  February  5,  but  he  implored 
tariff  supporters  to  pause  and  ponder  whether,  in  renewing  protec¬ 
tion,  they  would  not  only  be  sacrificing  the  interests  of  others  but 
their  own  long-range  interests  as  well. 

When  Calhoun  rose  in  the  Senate  on  March  13  his  subject  was 
the  still  unsettled  claims  arising  from  the  intrusion  of  British  abo¬ 
litionism  into  the  American  coastal  trade.  His  intended  audience 
was  clearly  an  international  one.  Calhoun  found  more  of  hypocriti¬ 
cal  cant  and  imperialistic  advantage-seeking  than  of  real  humani- 
tarianism  in  British  abolitionism.  As  for  American  adherents  to  the 
same  cause,  they  “in  their  fanatical  zeal  have  lost  every  feeling  be¬ 
longing  to  an  American,  and  transferred  their  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
Power.” 

On  a  more  personal  level,  Calhoun  did  not  neglect  his  customary 
attention  to  younger  men  and  future  leaders.  For  instance,  he  con¬ 
soled  James  H.  Hammond,  who  was  sore  at  his  failure  to  be  elected 
governor  of  South  Carolina;  and  he  exchanged  points  of  philosophy 
with  the  earnest  Boston  editor  Orestes  A.  Brownson.  On  a  still  more 
personal  level,  the  family  needed  plenty  of  attention.  Son  Patrick’s 
career  at  West  Point  was  not  entirely  glorious.  Daughter  Anna  Ma¬ 
ria’s  health  was  poor.  Her  Northern-born  husband,  Thomas  Clem- 
son,  was  doing  well  as  a  planter  in  South  Carolina,  as  was  her 
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brother  Andrew  in  Alabama.  But  the  two  brothers-in-law  did  not 
get  along,  and  all  Calhouns  tact  and  patience  was  required  to  avoid 
explosive  disagreements. 

Three  weeks  before  departing  for  home  at  the  end  of  a  session 
during  which  he  had  passed  his  fifty-eighth  birthday,  the  statesman 
indulged  in  some  personal  reflections  in  a  letter  to  an  old  friend. 

My  health  is  good,”  he  wrote,  “and  I  feel  but  little  as  yet  the  effects 
°f  age>  hut  I  know  that  I  have  arrived  at  the  period,  when  old  may 
be  well  prefaced  to  my  name.  I  look  with  perfect  composure  on  the 
advance  of  time,  knowing  that  it  is  in  the  order  of  Providence  and 
that  it  is  our  highest  duty  to  acquiesce  in  his  decrees.” 

(H 

To  S[amuel]  D.  Ingham,  [ ca .  12/2?].  “I  wrote  you  shortly  before 
I  left  home.  I  hope  you  have  got  my  letter.  Will  you  make  us  a 
visit  [at  Washington]  this  winter?  I  would  be  glad  to  see  you  on 
many  accounts?  My  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Ingham  &  your  family. 
Truly,  J.C.  Calhoun.”  [This  fragment  of  a  manuscript  has  been  sup¬ 
plied  a  tentative  date  from  its  content  and  from  an  unidentified  and 
mutilated  endorsement  reading,  apparently:  “Mr.  Calhoun  1839.”] 
ALS  (fragment)  owned  by  Robert  Rosen,  Charleston,  S.C. 


To  Cadet  Patrick  Calhoun,  West  Point,  N.Y. 

Washington,  4th  Dec[embe]r  1839 
My  dear  Patrick,  I  regret  exceedingly  to  learn  by  your  letter,  that 
you  still  experience  some  effect  of  your  disease.  The  falling  out  of 
your  hair,  I  hope,  may  soon  cease.  The  weakness  of  your  eyes  is  a 
great  misfortune,  particularly  after  the  loss  of  so  much  time  by  sick¬ 
ness.  It  must  be  a  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  bringing  up  your 
studies,  which  is  so  desirable,  but  as  desirable  as  it  is,  you  must  not 
overstrain  them.  It  would  be  better  to  fall  back  in  your  studies, 
than  to  impair  your  sight.  Avoid  stud[y]ing  as  much  as  possible, 
while  your  sight  is  weak  early  in  the  morning  and  by  candle  light. 
I  do  trust  your  boils  are  not  the  effect  of  an  imperfect  cure  of  the 
disease,  that  preceeded  [sic]  your  fever.  I  will  not  for  a  moment 
suppose,  that  it  is  a  new  contraction  of  the  same  disease.  I  have  too 
much  confidence  in  your  prudence  &  good  sense,  not  to  say  morals, 
to  suppose,  that  after  what  you  have  experienced  you  will  again 
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deviate  from  the  paths  of  virtue.  Another  contraction,  or  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  habit,  at  your  age,  of  licencious  [sic]  inter  course, 
would  be  fatal  to  your  constitution,  and  future  prospects.  It  would 
make  you  old  &  decrepted  [sic]  before  you  were  thirty.  But  I  need 
not  dwell  on  this.  If  your  experience,  does  not  keep  you  pure,  I  fear 
that  nothing,  which  the  deep  solicitude  of  a  father  can  say,  [“could" 
canceled]  would. 

It  must  really  be  a  great  task  for  you  to  keep  up,  going  over  the 
first  time,  what  others  have  gone  over  before;  and  if  their  [sic]  is 
[“danger”  canceled]  hazard  of  your  failing  in  consequence  of  loss 
of  time,  or  the  weakness  of  sight,  or  health,  you  must  deal  with  me 
candidly  and  let  me  know  before  hand,  so  that  I  may  ask  for  your 
discharge  in  time.  I  am  sure  you  [“will”  canceled]  would  not  wish 
to  be  discharged,  unless  it  be  really  necessary. 

I  left  all  well,  when  I  set  out  for  this  place.  Your  mother  [Floride 
Colhoun  Calhoun]  &  sister  Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clemson]  with  Mr. 
[Thomas  G.]  Clemson  came  down  with  me.  We  meet  [met?]  your 
Uncle  James  [Edward  Colhoun]  &  wife  at  Abbeville.  The  two  for¬ 
mer  accompanied  them  to  Millwood,  and  Mr.  Clemson  me  to  Charles¬ 
ton.  I  left  him  there,  where  he  expected  to  spend  a  few  days  and 
then  join  your  mother  &  sister  at  Millwood,  where  they  will  remain 
till  after  Christmass  [sic]. 

[Martha]  Cornelia  [Calhoun]  &the  boys  [that  is,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Jr.,  James  Edward  Calhoun  and  William  Lowndes  Calhoun]  are 
boarding  with  Mr.  Sharps  [?]  in  the  [Pendleton]  Village  and  going 
to  [“the”  canceled]  school.  Cornelia  is  delighted  with  going  to  [ one 
word  fragment  canceled ]  school  &  is  learning  fast.  I  heard  from 
your  brother  Andrew  [Pickens  Calhoun]  since  my  arrival  here.  They 
are  all  well.  His  cotton  &  corn  crop  are  turning  out  well.  He  will 
make,  I  do  not  doubt  from  what  he  says,  2,000  pounds  of  cotton  to 
the  acre.  The  price  is  very  low,  and  I  fear  will  fall  lower. 

I  arrived  here  the  first  day  of  the  session,  and  have  taken  up  my 
lodging  at  Mr.  Hill[’]s  on  Capitol  Hill.  Col.  [Francis  W.]  Pickens  & 
Mr.  [Robert  Barnwell]  Rhett  are  of  the  Mess. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  not  yet  organized,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  several  disputed  elections;  and  I  fear  it  will  not  be  for 
some  days. 

We  have  the  prospect  of  an  animated  and  business  [sic;  busy?] 
session.  Do  you  take  a  newspaper  from  [“here”  canceled  and  “this 
place”  interlined ]?  If  you  do  not,  let  me  know,  &  I  will  order  one. 
You  are  of  an  age,  now  to  take  an  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
government. 
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Let  me  hear  from  you  often.  Your  sister  received  your  letter 
before  I  left  Home.  Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


From  “Lycurgus” 

Chatham  Center  [N.Y.,]  Dec[embe]r  4th  1839 
Sir,  The  aristocracy  of  the  United  States  are  trembling  in  fear  of  the 
just  retribution  that  awaits  them.  The  hour  of  their  peril  is  ap¬ 
proaching.  To  avert  the  impending  judgement  they  are  devising 
every  scheme  that  human  ingenuity  can  invent.  The  one  claiming 
their  highest  attention  and  attachment  at  the  present  time  comes  to 
us  in  the  shape  of  a  circular  from  the  money  mongers  of  England, 
Baring  Brothers  &  Co.  The  proposition  therein  contained  to  resus¬ 
citate  a  decaying  credit  system  which  has  heretofore  been  supported 
by  the  patronage  and  power  of  the  Federal  Government,  to  reunite 
its  broken  and  dissevered  fragments  with  the  credit  of  that  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  thus  secure  to  a  favored  class  of  individuals  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  Speculators,  Stock-jobbers^  Brokers  and  Bankers  powers  and 
privileges  equal  to  those  wielded  for  the  oppression  of  the  producing 
classes,  in  the  oriental  countries  by  the  Nobility  [,]  must  strike  every 
reflecting  and  sensible  mind,  as  one  more  monstrous,  more  hateful, 
anti  republican  and  devilish  than  the  project  of  a  United  States  Bank; 
the  unnatural  union  between  a  paper  money  aristocracy  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  and  any  or  all  the  profligate  schemes  of  internal 
improvement  which  have  hitherto  been  developed.  This  monstrous 
proposition  that  receives  the  cordial  and  united  support  of  the  credit 
system  aristocracy  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  is  disclosed 
in  the  circular  aforesaid;  and  if  adopted  would  have  the  effect  not 
only  of  sanctioning  and  legalizing  the  wicked  and  profligate  course 
of  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania;  the  mad  schemes  of  in¬ 
ternal  improvement  adopted  by  many  of  the  States,  but  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  solvency  and  credit  of  that  Bank  as  well  as  the  restoration 
of  the  credit  and  solvency  of  the  States,  by  substituting  the  credit 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  their  stead.  In  short,  the  Federal 
Government  is  called  upon  by  this  foreign  Dictator  to  assume  the 
debts  of  the  several  States-,  and  this  is  asserted  to  be,  the  only  means 
of  restoring  the  credit  of  State  bonds  abroad,  and  the  solvency  of 
the  Bank  aforesaid.  Here  we  have  the  old  attempt  to  fasten  an 
aristocracy  upon  this  Government  in  another  new  but  not  less  wicked 
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disguise.  It  appears  by  this  new  proposition  that  the  hope  of  attain¬ 
ing  that  object  has  not  yet  expired.  That  Bank  and  its  confederates 
are  determined  to  rule  or  ruin;  to  secure  the  patronage  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  perish.  Foiled  in  every  attempt  hitherto  made  except 
during  its  connection  with  the  Government^]  this  is  now  put  forth 
as  the  most  feasible  mode  of  attaining  that  end  yet  it  is  the  most 
barefaced  and  abominable  of  all  [“hitherto  made”  canceled ].  And 
the  project  does  not  appear  to  lack  indorsers.  Oh!  no,  the  Whig 
papers  are  in  extacies  [sic]  on  the  subject.  The  object  that  will  have 
been  accomplished  by  the  Bank  and  its  confederates  on  the  adoption 
of  such  a  measures  [sic]  must  be  apparent  to  the  most  careless  ob¬ 
server  when  its  present  condition  is  made  known.  It  is  openly  pro¬ 
mulgated  that  it  has  been  an  immense  dealer  in  State  Stocks;  that 
in  consequence  of  its  wild  and  profligate  course  it  has  been  under 
the  necessity  of  pledging  those  Stocks  for  the  redemption  of  £.800,000 
loaned  in  a  foreign  country  to  sustain  its  credit.  Many  of  these 
bonds  are  less  than  fifty  per  cent  below  par.  If  therefore  the  credit 
of  the  Federal  Gov[ernmen]t  can  be  obtained  to  lift  them  from  that 
sunken  state  the  Bank  will  not  only  be  enabled  on  the  strength  of 
the  credit  thus  loaned  to  resume  its  wonted  operations,  to  pay  their 
existing  liabilities  but  will  all  [“perhaps”  canceled ]  realize  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  on  the  sale  of  the  bonds  of  which  it  is  now  in  possession. 
It  is  ascertained  from  an  authentic  source  that  the  issue  of  State 
Stocks  for  works  of  internal  improvement  from  1820  to  1838  amounts 
to  the  enormous  sum  $174,382,868.  This  disclosure  reveals  at  once 
the  mystery  of  their  embarrassment  and  incapacity  to  meet  their 
obligations  as  they  have  or  may  become  due.  And  the  disastrous 
effects  too  that  must  inevitably  flow  from  such  an  expenditure  the 
most  short  sighted  might  have  foreseen;  yet  in  the  broad  light  of  day 
with  the  admonitions  of  experience  warning  them  on  every  hand 
they  have  recklessly  plunged  themselves  into  a  state  of  bankruptcy 
which  the  lapse  of  fifty  years  with  the  most  rigid  economy  will 
scarcely  extricate  them  from.  Faithful  to  the  old  Federal  doctrine 
and  to  the  sinful  course  adopted  at  the  inception  of  these  Don 
Quixote  obligations [,]  the  originators  and  supporters  of  the  scheme 
instead  of  striking  at  the  root  of  the  evil[,]  instead  of  repenting  and 
confessing  as  honest  men  should,  endeavour  to  heal  the  breach  or 
cover  up  the  chasm  by  violating  the  constitution  and  dragging  the 
Gen[era]l  Government  into  the  same  vortex  of  ruin;  by  extinguishing 
State  rights,  consolidating  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  Subverting  the  freedom  and  Sovereignty  of  the  States.  Listen 
a  moment  to  what  that  beautiful  organ  of  monarchy  in  this  country 
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the  New  York  Express  says  on  this  subject.  “Shall  not  the  Federal 
Government  like  a  wealthy  parent  able  to  protect  the  credit  of  his 
whole  family  interpose,  and  by  some  equitable  arrangement  with 
the  embarrassed  States  assume  their  liabilities  and  thus  afford  timely 
relief  to  them  and  at  the  same  time  the  whole  country?[”]  Here  we 
have  the  old  blue  light  Federal  doctrine  without  equivocation  or 
qualification  issued  from  the  money  mongers  of  England  and  in¬ 
dorsed  by  the  friends  of  monarchy  here;  an  open  attempt  to  change 
the  spirit  and  form  of  our  Government  by  [“increasing”  interlined ,] 
centralizing  and  consolidating  its  power,  subverting  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  States,  and  reducing  the  States  themselves  and  more 
particularly  the  producing  classes  to  a  state  of  vassalage  on  the  Gen- 
[erajl  Government.  Such  a  proposition  well  becomes  a  resident  of 
one  of  the  most  corrupt  cities  in  the  United  States,  a  place  where 
political  sentiments  or  opinions  are  made  up  or  controlled  by  the 
rise  and  fall  of  stocks,  where  the  degree  of  support  they  render  to 
any  party  in  power  is  measured  by  the  degree  of  favour  or  patronage 
they  receive  from  the  Executive  officers  of  the  Government  or  its 
measures;  and  where  he  who  can  stretch  his  conscience  the  most  by 
plunging  into  every  sort  of  extravagance  and  gambling  is  considered 
by  a  good  portion  of  the  community  as  the  most  meritorious  citizen. 
The  proposition  would  read  better  if  reduced  to  a  shape  like  this. 
The  Federal  Government  is  the  parent;  the  States  the  children.  The 
children  when  declared  “free  and  sovereign”  were  supposed  to  have 
arrived  to  years  of  discretion  and  understanding,  to  have  attained 
their  majority,  at  least  capable  of  making  their  own  contracts.  When 
they  thus  became  “free  and  sovereign”  the  parent  defined  his  position 
in  regard  to  them  by  entering  into  a  solemn  compact  with  them  or 
establishing  what  is  called  a  constitution.  The  duties  and  obliga¬ 
tions  of  each  were  clearly  marked  out.  We  have  a  right  to  infer, 
from  that  recorded  instrument,  that  the  parent  directed  them  to 
practice  every  virtue;  industry[,]  Economy,  [“industry  and”  canceled] 
frugality  [“&c.”  interlined]  and  [“he  agreed”  interlined]  that  in  so 
doing  his  parental  solicitude  would  ever  be  alive  to  their  protection, 
but  if  a  contrary  course  should  be  adopted  that  protection  would  be 
withdrawn.  They  must  be  the  authors  of  their  own  happiness  and 
prosperity,  as  they  would  be  of  their  own  misery  if  such  should  prove 
to  be  their  lot.  “Father [,]  I  have  despised  thy  admonitions;  set  at 
nought  thy  counsels;  broken  the  compact  between  us;  have  wasted 
the  substance  with  which  thou  didst  invest  me;  foreign  Shylocks  are 
preying  upon  my  vitals,  and  now  Oh!  father,  tho’  thou  art  an  austere 
man  and  bent  on  justice  and  judgement  do  thou  interpose  and  hazard 
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thy  powerful  credit  which  thy  correct  administration  of  affairs  hast 
justly  given  thee  and  save  me  from  the  [“inconstancy  and’’  canceled ] 
misery  my  inconstancy  and  folly  has  inflicted.  Believe  me  father  I 
have  been  induced  to  pursue  this  evil  course  of  extravagance  and 
folly  by  the  representations  and  promises  of  the  Whig  party,  and  the 
Bankites  who  have  long  belabored  me  with  petitions  for  public 
improvements,  and  have  repeatedly  represented  themselves  as  abun¬ 
dantly  able  to  execute  any  undertaking  they  desired  for  the  public 
good.  Hence  they  asserted  and  I  thought  with  considerable  show 
of  reason  that  the  Democratic  doctrine  ‘that  labour  is  the  only  true 
criterion  of  value  as  utterly  false,  and  that  under  it  the  country 
would  never  advance  a  step  in  virtue[,]  wealth  or  intelligence.  That 
such  a  notion  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  ‘iron  money  and  black 
broth]’  and  if  some  system  were  not  soon  devised  we  should  soon 
sink  into  a  state  of  barbarism.  They  moreover  insisted  that  under 
such  an  eironeous  system  there  never  would  be  money  enough  for 
the  people;  that  wheat  and  corn  under  such  circumstances  never 
would  grow[,]  horses  would  be  staky;  oxen  would  stand  still  in  the 
furrow,  and  as  for  raising  pigs  the  idea  was  entirely  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  unless  they  had  more  money!  Well  the  Lord  knows  they  have 
got  money  enough  now;  but  the  great  trouble  is  that  when  it  is  all 
put  together  it  is  worth  no  more  than  the  amount  we  had  before, 
and  still  they  say  there’s  not  enough!  there’s  not  enough!  Now  father 
can  you  tell  me  where  this  not  enough  will  end?  Oh!  I’m  afraid 
that  [the]  end  will  be  the  beginning  of  sorrow.  Instead  of  increasing 
the  quantity  of  [“produce  under”  canceled  and  “the  necessaries  of 
life  as  we’ve  anticipated”  interlined ]  this  new  system  of  making 
[“paper”  interlined]  money,  [“I  find  that”  canceled  and  “making” 
interlined]  it  has  the  contrary  effect,  yes,  the  more  paper  money 
the  people  get  the  more  lazy  they  become,  and  besides  [“it  breaks 
down  all  distinctions  of  merit  and”  interlined]  nobody  knows  who 
is  responsible  and  who  is  not.  It  goes  slam  bang,  here  and  there  and 
every  wheie;  and  the  man  of  affluence  to  day  is  a  beggar  tomorrow. 
You  thus  see  the  instability  of  my  affairs.  [“I  begin  to  think  that 
abused  doctrine  of  the  Democrats  right  that  it  makes  but  little  dif¬ 
ference  with  us  whether  we  have  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  money 
so  far  as  national  strength  and  happiness  are  concerned;  labor  is  the 
source  of  wealth  and  if  the  quantity  of  money  be  small  it  will  ac¬ 
commodate  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  community  under  the  direction 
of  invariable  natural  laws”  interlined.]  Another  trouble  [“is”  can¬ 
celed  and  “I  experience  under  this  system  is”  interlined]  that  where 
my  citizens  become  politicians  it  is  not  from  principle  because  they 
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go  for  that  party  that  will  do  the  most  to  sustain  the  credit  of  [“this 
new  fangled  system  of  money  making”  canceled  and  “of  the  paper 
money  aristocracy”  interlined].  Too  late  alas  father  I  have  found 
out  that  in  all  this  cajolery  these  fellows  had  their  own  interest  in 
view  instead  of  the  public  interest !  It  is  true,  father,  that  I  have 
repeatedly  been  warned  of  the  disastrous  consequences  attendant 
on  the  course  I  have  pursued  by  a  small  party  of  men  whom  they 
call  Democrats,  Agrarians,  Loco  Focos,  Infidels,  Iron  money  and 
black  broth  men’  but  the  contempt  in  which  they  were  held  induced 
me  to  slight  their  admonitions.  They  appear  to  be  a  class  of  men 
who  toil  and  dig  in  the  earth  for  a  livelihood,  and  they  say  [“they  do 
it”  interlined ]  according  to  the  decree  of  their  father  in  heaven;  but 
they  looked  and  acted  as  though  their  father  dwelt  in  a  place  not  to 
be  mentioned,  if  report  be  true,  and  were  sent  here  on  purpose  to 
uproot  the  social,  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  people !  It 
is  reported  that  they  inhabit  our  mountains  and  valleys  and  appear 
to  be  wholly  unacquainted  with  those  refined  arts  that  embellish 
the  character  and  conditions  of  those,  that  inhabit  our  principal 
cities  and  by  such  they  are  looked  upon  as  a  set  of  plodders  and  raga¬ 
muffins  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  no  consideration.”  Another 
child  presents  the  same  prayer,  another  and  still  another  until  the 
father  in  despondency  exclaims  most  of  my  children  have  strayed 
from  the  path  of  rectitude;  [“and”  canceled  and  “&”  interlined ]  run 
counter  to  the  precepts  of  wisdom  [“and”  canceled ].  Where  will 
their  profligacy  and  dissipation  meet  with  a  just  retribution?  A  third 
party  steps  up  who  is  not  merely  a  looker  on  but  much  interested 
in  the  matter  who  pretends  much  sympathy  for  the  deplorable  con¬ 
dition  of  the  children.  He  is  ascertained  to  be  their  greatest  creditor, 
and  a  foreign  one  too!  With  the  brazen  facedness  of  such  character 
he  demands  of  the  father  payment  of  the  children[’]s  debts  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  of  his  own  country.  His  agents  in  this  country 
the  New  York  Express  and  a  host  of  others  push  the  project  with  all 
their  might.  Of  the  candid  we  may  ask  who  would  have  supposed 
that  any  individual  of  consequence  could  be  found  in  this  country 
so  ready  and  willing  to  indorse  [“the”  canceled]  monarchical  senti¬ 
ments,  and  to  sanction  the  unjust  interference  of  the  heartless  de¬ 
votees  of  despotism  in  the  management  of  our  republic?  What  purse 
proud  unthinking  wretches  to  dictate  what  the  terms  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  adopt  to  subserve  their  interest  and  extricate 
the  States  from  the  difficulties  into  which  their  dissipation  and  ex¬ 
travagance  have  plunged  them!  They  have  forgotten  the  spirit  that 
spurned  foreign  dictation,  taxation  and  oppression  in  1776.  That 
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which  they  then  attempted  to  enforce  through  physical  power  they 
now  attempt  to  attempt  to  [sic]  accomplish  through  plausible  pre¬ 
tences.  Ye  [“profligate”  canceled  and  “detestable”  interlined]  hypo¬ 
crites  and  money  mongers  come  and  regale  your  olfactories  [“once 
more”  interlined]  in  the  free  air  that  is  wafted  over  the  battle  grounds 
of  America!  come  one,  come  all  with  your  infernal  project  to  reduce 
the  laboring  population  of  this  country  to  a  state  of  vassalage  as 
you  have  them  in  yours  through  the  influence  of  your  money  power 
and  you  will  again  have  occasion  to  snuff  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
freedom  that  has  heretofore  set  at  nought  your  power,  and  com¬ 
pelled  your  legions  to  gnaw  the  dust  beneath  our  feet.  And  if  you 
please  attack  us  at  the  weakest  point,  and  in  the  most  plausible 
shape,  in  accordance  with  the  project  disclosed  and  see  how  suc¬ 
cessful  the  effort  will  prove.  If  this  proposition  is  insisted  on  it  is 
desirable  that  the  people  even  to  the  resident  of  every  hamlet  should 
be  enlightened  upon  the  subject.  The  laboring  population,  who  sup¬ 
port  Government  and  defend  the  country  from  aggression  will  then 
be  able  to  decide  whether  the  States  shall  be  permitted  to  entertain 
a  course  of  expenditure  and  profligacy  unjustified  by  any  considera¬ 
tion— the  Gen[era]l  Government  be  induced  by  the  prayers  of  Specu¬ 
lators  and  Stockjobbers  of  our  cities,  in  conjunction  with  foreign 
mercenaries  to  assume  the  payment  of  their  debts,  and  they,  the 
producing  classes,  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  whistlel  That  you 
will  keep  a  proper  lookout  on  these  depredations  is  the  wish  of  your 
friend,  Lycurgus. 

LS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers.  Note:  The  author  of  this  manuscript 
has  not  been  identified.  The  manuscript  is  headed  “Number  3rd,”  suggesting 
that  it  was  one  of  a  series  of  letters.  But  no  other  letters  from  “Lycurgus”  have 
been  found  either  in  manuscript  or  in  contemporary  publications. 


To  Andrew  Pickens  Calhoun,  [Marengo 
County,  Ala.] 

Washington,  7th  Dec[embe]r  1839 
My  dear  Andrew,  On  my  arrival  here,  I  received  your  letter  of  the 
14th  Nov[embe]r,  and  am  gratified  that  you  are  getting  on  so  well, 
in  getting  in  the  crop  of  cotton  and  that  it  continues  to  turn  out  so 
well.  So  far  from  exaggerating,  your  estimates  have  always  been 
exceeded  by  the  result.  In  fact,  I  think  you  carry  your  caution  to  an 
extreme;  for  I  cannot  but  infer  from  all  your  letters,  that  our  crop 
will  equal,  or  exceed  a  bale  to  the  acre,  if  you  should  be  able  to 
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harvest  in  time.  I  have  enquired  from  all  the  members  [of  Con¬ 
gress]  from  the  South  West,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  and  find 
our  yield  will  be  equal  to  any;  even  the  best  alluvia  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

I  hope  the  negroes  arrived  shortly  after  the  date  of  your  last,  and 
that  they  have  been  sensibly  felt  in  getting  out  our  crop. 

There  is  not,  I  understand,  the  least  chance  of  getting  negroes 
here.  They  are  fully  as  high  here  as  with  us;  but,  I  think,  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  lower  the  next  season.  My  impression  is  that  the  fall  of 
prices  will  be  nearly  universal. 

The  Liverpool  has  just  arrived.  I  understand  that  she  brings  in¬ 
telligence  that  commerce  is  improving,  and  that  cotton  is  on  the  rise. 
Should  it  go  up,  it  will,  I  think,  be  but  temporary.  You  must  watch 
and  sell  as  soon  as  it  rises;  at  least  that  is  my  impression. 

The  House  [of  Representatives]  has  not,  and,  I  fear,  will  not 
shortly,  decide  the  N[ew]  Jersey  case. 

The  political  prospect  I  think  good.  I  never  was  stronger;  or 
stood  on  more  solid  ground.  We  have  the  control  in  the  House,  and 
shall  use  it  for  the  good  of  the  country.  It  is  said,  and  I  believe  it, 
that  the  [annual]  Message  [of  President  Martin  Van  Buren  to  Con¬ 
gress]  will  be  thoroughly  State  rights.  If  so,  the  remaining  work  to 
be  done  to  restore  the  Constitution  will  be  easy.  I  now  begin  to 
feel  confident,  that  our  principles  and  doctrines  are  destined  to  gain 
a  permanent  ascendency. 

My  love  to  Margeret  [sic;  Green  Calhoun].  Write  often. 

[P.S.]  Col.  [Francis  W.]  Pickens  would  certainly  have  been 
Speaker  [of  the  House  of  Representatives]  had  he  been  here  earlier. 

PC  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Correspondence,  pp.  434-435.  Note:  The  “N[ew]  Jersey 
case”  was  the  appearance  of  two  delegations  claiming  the  seats  of  that  State  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


To  Tho[mas]  G.  Clem  son,  Calhouns  Mill, 
Abbeville  [District],  S.C. 

Washington,  8th  Dec[embe]r  1839 
My  dear  Sir,  I  enclose  two  letters  received  this  morning  under  cover 
from  Pendleton. 

The  House  [of  Representatives]  has  not  yet  organized  and  it  is 
doubtful  when  it  will.  The  control  of  the  elections  and  the  votes  of 
the  House  is  [sic]  in  the  hands  of  the  State  rights  party,  and  we 
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intend  to  use  it  for  the  advance  of  our  principles.  Our  position  was 
never  more  powerful  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  is  a  very  good 
feeling  towards  us  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  [Martin  Van 
Buren]  Administration.  Mr.  [Francis  W.]  Pickens  would  certainly 
have  been  the  Speaker  had  he  arrived  in  time.  Others  had  fore¬ 
stalled  him,  and  [John  W.]  Jones  of  Virginia  will  probably  run  as 
the  Republican  candidate.  [William  Henry]  Harrison  is  nominated 
at  Harrisburgh,  as  the  Whig  candidate  [for  President].  It  will,  I 
think,  throw  off  the  Southern  division  of  the  party. 

The  Message  it  is  said  will  be  thoroughly  States  rights;  and  if  so, 
it  will  make  the  session  easy  on  our  part. 

Dr.  [Lewis  F.]  Linn  [Senator  from  Mo.]  has  not  been  in  his  place 
since  the  first  day  of  the  session.  It  is  said  that  he  is  in  one  of  his 
frolicks.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him. 

Mr.  [George  W.]  Barton  was  here  two  days  since  on  a  short  visit. 
He  said  all  were  well  [in  Philadelphia]. 

Give  my  love  to  all.  Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  PEx  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Correspondence,  p.  435. 

From  J[oel]  R.  Poinsett,  [Secretary  of  War,]  12/10.  Poinsett  ac¬ 
knowledges  receipt  of  Calhoun’s  letter  of  12/8  recommending  C[ar- 
ver]  Randall  and  Sam[ue]l  Prioleau,  Jr.  for  appointments  as  Cadets 
at  the  Military  Academy.  “In  reply  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you 
that  the  regulations  allow  but  one  Cadet  at  a  time  to  a  Congressional 
district], ”  and  that  the  districts  in  which  the  two  applicants  reside 
are  already  represented  by  Cadets  who  will  graduate  in  1841  and 
1842.  The  applications  will  be  considered  should  a  vacancy  occur 
“from  any  cause”  for  the  districts.  FC  in  DNA,  RG  94  (Records  of 
the  Adjutant  General’s  Office),  Records  Relating  to  the  U.S.  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy,  1812-1867,  8:148-149  (M-91:8);  FC  in  DNA,  RG  107 
(Records  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War),  Letters  Sent  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  Relating  to  Military  Affairs,  1800-1861,  21:237 
(M-6:21). 


From  Maj.  Rich[ar]d  Delafield, 
[Superintendent,  U.S.  Military  Academy] 

West  Point  [N.Y.,]  Dec[embe]r  11th  1839 
Sir,  You  need  not  be  apprehensive  as  to  the  success  of  your  son 
[Patrick  Calhoun]  going  through  with  his  class.  I  have  conversed 
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with  his  instructors  and  they  give  me  to  understand  they  have  no 
doubt  of  his  ability  to  perfect  himself  in  the  year[’]s  course  to  attain 
his  former  standing  by  the  end  of  the  term  and  annual  examination 
in  June  next. 

During  the  past  week  he  acquitted  himself  far  better  than  most 
of  the  members  of  his  section  in  both  Nat[ural]  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry.  In  the  first  branch  the  section  is  composed  of  12  mem¬ 
bers— 3  only  stood  above  him[,]  2  were  equal,  and  6  below  him. 

In  the  latter  branch  the  section  is  composed  of  13  members— no 
one  of  whom  stood  above  him— 7  were  equal,  and  5  were  below  him. 

To  day  [sic]  the  recitation  in  the  first  branch  of  study  was  on 
the  very  part  taught  during  his  absence;  two  members  of  the  section 
missed  questions,  which  were  then  put  to  your  son  who  answered 
satisfactorily. 

From  all  I  can  see  and  learn,  I  cannot  think  there  is  any  reason  to 
doubt  his  ability  to  attain  his  former  standing  by  the  June  examina¬ 
tion.  But  you  must  not  expect  that  he  can  do  so  by  the  examination 
to  commence  in  January.  Yet  even  at  this  examination  you  may 
calculate  upon  his  acquitting  himself  creditably. 

It  may  be  agreeable  to  you  to  learn  that  his  conduct  is  unex¬ 
ceptionable  [,]  not  having  received  a  single  mark  of  demerit  during 
the  present  term.  The  class  is  now  59  in  number.  Of  these  there 
are  7  ( your  son  one )  who  had  no  demerit  recorded  against  them  on 
the  31s  [t]  of  Oct[obe]r[,]  the  latest  date  to  which  the  records  are 
made  up.  23  others  of  his  class  do  not  exceed  10  demerits— 19  others 
have  recorded  against  them  between  10  and  50— and  7  have  between 
50  and  160.  Respectfully  Your  obed[ient]  Ser[vant],  Rich[ar]d  Dela- 
field,  Maj[o]r  &c. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


To  [Levi]  Woodbury, 

[Secretary  of  the  Treasury] 

13th  Dec[embe]r  1839 

Sir,  The  enclosed  [letter  to  me  from  Andrew  R.  Govan,  dated  11/3/- 
1839]  is  from  a  former  member  of  Congress  from  South  Carolina; 
but  [who]  is  now  a  planter  in  Mississippi.  He  is  highly  respectable 
for  character  &  intelligence;  and  I  would  be  much  pleased,  if  he 
could  be  gratified  in  his  application  in  favour  of  Mr.  [John  M.]  Jones, 
who  I  understand  will  be  supported  by  the  delegation  from  the  State. 
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I  am  personally  but  slightly  acquainted  with  him.  I  understand 
[“however”  interlined ]  that  he  has  been  in  the  East  India  [“naviga¬ 
tion”  canceled  and  “trade”  interlined ]  and  is  well  qualified  for  the 
place  for  which  he  applies.  With  great  respect  I  am  &  &,  J.C.  Cal¬ 
houn. 

ALS  in  DNA,  RG  56  (General  Records  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury), 
Applications  for  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  Officers,  Old  Series. 


From  L[evi]  W[oodbury],  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  12/14.  He 
acknowledges  receipt  of  Calhoun’s  letter  of  yesterday  recommend¬ 
ing  “Capt.  [John  M.]  Jones”  and  will  submit  Jones’s  papers  to  the 
President  [Martin  Van  Buren]  for  consideration.  FC  in  DNA,  RG 
56  (General  Records  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury),  Letters  to 
Individual  Members  of  Congress,  1835-1848,  2:137. 


From  “W.” 

Walden,  Orange  Co[unty],  N.Y.,  Dec.  17, 1839 
Sir:  In  your  character  of  a  Senator  of  the  United  States,  I  cannot  but 
consider  you  as  such,  and  not  as  the  mere  Senator  of  South  Carolina. 
I  am  one  of  your  constituents,  and  claim  the  privilege  of  addressing 
you  on  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  our  common  country.  I  have 
read  your  letter  [to  Thomas  Ritchie]  dated  “Fort  Hill,  Nov.  22, 1839,” 
as  published  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  which,  having  been  written 
and  published  plainly  to  promulge  [sic]  your  late  creed  far  and  wide, 
“I  believe  of  all  calamities  that  could  befall  the  country  would  be 
among  the  greatest.”  I  have  deemed  it  a  duty  to  notice  that  letter, 
and  to  endeavor  to  show,  by  a  brief  history  of  the  origin,  establish¬ 
ment,  and  good  effects  on  the  country  of  the  protective  system— con¬ 
trasted  with  the  first  effects  of  your  system— ( which  are  now  bearing 
upon  us  with  an  iron  hand, )  that  the  free-trade  system  which  you 
assume  to  be  the  result  of  “the  growing  intelligence  of  the  age,”  is 
altogether  absurd  if  designed  to  promote  the  common  weal,  but 
may  be  altogether  effective  if  intended  to  ruin  the  country  in  all  its 
interests,  and  to  subvert  the  Union.  I  quote  from  your  letter:  “It  is 
really  surprising  that,  with  the  light  of  past  experience,  any  one  of 
sound  judgment  and  attached  to  the  country  should  think  of  making 
the  attempt;  and  I  trust  the  great  body  of  the  sound  and  patriotic  of 
all  parties  cannot  be  gulled  by  the  fallacious  arguments  put  forth  in 
its  favor.”  Such  are  your  words  applied  to  the  protective  system 
and  its  advocates,  and  which  I  quote  and  apply,  to  express  “the 
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united  voice”  of  the  North,  the  East,  and  the  West,  “including  all 
parties  and  every  pursuit,  as  far  as  I  am  informed,”  ( always  except¬ 
ing  certain  Editors  in  our  cities,)  as  to  your  free-trade  system  for 
such  a  country  as  ours,  and  such  a  People  as  we  are,  and  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  be,  if  true  to  our  own  interests.  It  was  indeed  thought,  and 
the  hope  is  not  abandoned,  that  the  enlightened  and  independent 
citizens  of  the  Southern  States,  including  the  sound  and  patriotic  of 
all  parties,  would  heartily  unite  with  those  of  the  North,  the  East, 
and  the  West,  even  in  the  present  Congress,  to  establish  a  permanent 
policy  for  the  future  government  of  the  People  in  their  business,  and 
whatever  party  might  be  in  power  hereafter.  Such  a  policy,  based 
on  immutable  principles,  which  shall,  in  operation,  cherish  and  sus¬ 
tain,  in  prosperity,  the  entire  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com¬ 
merce  of  our  beloved  country,  is  now  called  for  imperiously  by  the 
disjointed  and  distracted  state  of  the  country,  unparalleled  hereto¬ 
fore,  and  now  truly  alarming  in  view  of  the  probable  consequences 
upon  a  high-toned,  ambitious,  enterprising,  and  industrious  People, 
conscious  of  their  wealth  and  resources,  and  tracing  all  their  mis¬ 
fortunes  to  misrule.  The  principles  on  which  the  protective  system 
was  founded  lay  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  Federal  Government. 
For  proof  of  this,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  debates  in  that 
convocation  of  the  greatest  of  men,  who  formed  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States— to  the  debates  in  each  State  convention  of  the 
People  assembled  to  deliberate  and  pass  on  that  Constitution— to  the 
report  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  the  first  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
under  President  Washington— and  to  the  first  act  of  the  first  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  U[nited]  States— all,  all  teeming  with  sentiments  and 
arguments  not  to  be  controverted,  on  the  necessity  of  protection  to 
the  general  interests  against  foreign  rivalry,  for  the  salvation  of  the 
country  in  that  day;  and  not  less  true,  under  the  existing  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country,  in  this  our  day.  I  may  also  refer  you  to  the 
expressed  sentiments  of  Washington,  of  John  Adams,  of  Jefferson, 
of  Madison,  of  Monroe,  and  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  as  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  during  a  term  of  forty  years.  And,  subsequently, 
also,  after  retirement  to  private  life,  they  have  recorded  those  opin¬ 
ions  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  in  replies  to  those  who  sought  their 
opinions  in  the  hope  of  sustaining  thereby  the  cause  of  the  protective 
system.  All  the  great  men  named  have  concurred  in  pronouncing 
the  policy  of  protection  to  our  national  industry  against  foreign 
rivalry  as  a  policy  based  in  the  nature  of  things,  inherent  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  and  indispensable  to  our  prosperity  and  inde¬ 
pendence  as  a  nation. 
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For  the  history  of  the  commencement  and  operation  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  system,  from  1816  to  the  period  of  the  compromise  law  [of 
1833],  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  files  of  Niles’s  Register,  in  the 
library  of  Congress;  wherein  is  recorded  an  abundance  of  facts,  and 
figures  to  demonstrate  them,  which  may  well  astonish  many  who 
have  been  deluded  by  the  notions  of  free  trade  so  industriously 
propagated  of  late  years. 

To  show  the  working  of  the  protective  system,  I  could  appeal 
successfully  to  the  candid,  frank,  and  independent  citizens  of  the 
Southern  States  to  demonstrate  the  fact,  (well  known  here,)  that 
the  clothing  for  their  hands,  cotton  bagging,  and  generally  all  the 
articles  of  foreign  production,  on  which  high  duties  were  imposed 
to  encourage  production  at  home,  were,  on  an  average,  as  cheap,  nay, 
much  cheaper,  in  their  market,  than  the  average  price  of  such  articles 
for  the  same  number  of  years,  previously,  under  the  low  duties,  which 
gave  to  foreigners  alone  the  supply  of  those  articles  of  necessity. 

Further:  I  believe  it  is  susceptible  of  demonstration,  by  facts  well 
known,  and  figures  “that  will  not  lie,”  that,  as  the  high  duties  caused 
so  much  production  at  home  as  to  lower  the  price  of  similar  foreign 
productions  in  the  market,  the  cost  of  such  productions  abroad  ( in¬ 
tended  for  our  market)  was  necessarily  reduced  in  proportion  to  our 
increase  of  duties,  or  those  goods  could  not  have  been  imported;  and 
hence  it  is  manifest  that  our  entire  national  debt  ( say  $150,000,000, 
with  interest)  was,  in  fact,  paid  by  a  tax  on  foreign  industry,  and 
not  by  a  tax  on  our  own  citizens.  Every  man,  on  reflection,  must  be 
convinced  of  this  important  truth,  for  it  is  well  known  that  no  direct 
tax  was  levied  during  the  time,  and  that  foreign  goods  were  lower 
and  not  higher  from  the  increase  of  duty,  and  therefore  there  was 
no  indirect  tax,  in  truth,  no  tax  at  all,  on  our  own  citizens  to  raise 
that  money;  and  that  this  tax  upon  foreign  industry  did,  in  fact,  pro¬ 
duce  $150,000,000  during  that  period,  ( say  from  1816  to  about  1830. ) 

It  is  a  well-known  axiom,  tlvit  the  price  of  all  articles  of  merchan¬ 
dise  is  established  by  supply  and  demand  alone;  this  simple  truth  is 
felt  and  acted  upon  daily  by  every  man;  and  hence  in  a  full  supplied 
market,  neither  cost  of  production,  charges,  or  duties,  on  importation, 
fix  the  price  of  any  article  of  merchandise.  The  maxim  “that  an 
article  is  worth  what  it  will  fetch”  applies  in  all  cases.  It  follows, 
conclusively,  that  to  encourage  production  at  home,  and  admit  com¬ 
petition  from  abroad,  under  duties  ( not  prohibitory  but )  protective 
of  home  industry,  is  the  ready  and  simple  means  of  exciting  com¬ 
petition  at  home  and  abroad  to  supply  the  market,  and  of  reducing 
the  price  of  all  articles  to  the  consumer  to  the  lowest  possible  price. 
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Such  a  policy,  therefore,  is  truly  wise  and  paternal  in  any  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  particularly  incumbent  on  ours,  where  all  power  is  derived 
from  the  People,  and  is  confided  to  their  agents  in  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  to  he  exercised  for  the  general  welfare.  Such  is  the  pro¬ 
tective  policy. 

This  doctrine  was  controverted  twenty  years  ago,  and  pronounced 
a  mere  theory;  but  what  was  indeed  a  theory  at  that  time  has  become 
history  within  our  own  experience.  Witness  the  prosperity  which 
pervaded  the  entire  country  under  the  operation  of  the  protective 
policy;  and  witness  the  adversity  which  now  equally  pervades  the 
country  under  the  first  operations  of  the  free-trade  system— that  off- 
spring  of  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  age”— brought  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  our  country  by  political  speculators!  Already  we  are  at  the 
feet  of  England,  and  soon  we  shall  be  chained  there,  unless  pride  of 
country  and  common  sense  shall  again  spurn  her  fetters,  again  de¬ 
clare  our  independence,  and  take  efficient  measures  to  secure  it.  In 
this  good  work  let  all  honest  and  independent  men,  the  sound  and 
patriotic  of  all  parties,  unite  to  establish  a  permanent  policy  for  the 
country,  at  once  protecting  its  industry  in  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  and  general  prosperity  will  soon  succeed  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  adversity  which  now  approaches  the  hearth  of  every  man. 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  a  man  in  retired  life,  who  has  thought 
much  on  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings:  he  can  only  hope  that  this 
humble  effort  to  serve  his  country  may  be  successful.  [Signed:]  W. 

PC  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  April  24,  1840,  p.  3. 
Note:  Compare  below  the  letter  from  “W.”  to  Calhoun  dated  2/ - /1840. 

From  L[evi]  W[oodbury],  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  12/17.  “I 
herewith  transmit  to  you  a  letter  to  Lieut[enant]  John  M.  Jones,  in¬ 
forming  him  of  his  appointment  in  the  Revenue  Service  &c.  His 
Commission  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Collector  at  Baltimore.”  FC 
in  DNA,  RG  56  (General  Records  of  the  Department  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury),  Letters  to  Individual  Members  of  Congress,  1835-1848,  2:141. 


To  Mrs.  A[nna]  M  [aria  Calhoun]  Clemson, 
[Abbeville  District,  S.C.] 

Washington,  18th  Dec[embe]r  1839 
My  dear  Anna,  I  am  gratified  to  learn,  that  you  are  all  so  content  & 
pleased  with  Millwood;  and  regret,  that  I  cannot  add  one  to  your 
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happy  circle,  at  least  during  the  holydays  [sic].  My  life  is  quite  a 
contrast  to  yours.  I  have  much  company,  but  very  little  society. 

I  am  left  alone  of  the  Southern  men  in  the  Mess.  Mr.  [Francis  W.] 
Pickens,  Mr.  [Robert  Barnwell]  Rhett  &  Mr.  [Robert  M.T.]  Hunter 
left  some  time  ago,  under  the  plea  of  rooms  in  the  third  storey  [sic]; 
but,  I  believe,  because  they  were  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  fair 
[sic],  [“but  I  am”  canceled  and  “or”  interlined]  rather  [“as  I”  inter¬ 
lined]  inclined  to  think,  because  it  was  a  temperance  Mess,  which, 
strange  to  tell,  [one  word  or  partial  word  canceled  and  “coming 
from”  interlined]  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Mississippi  &  Maryland,  drink 
neither  Whisky  nor  wine.  It  suits  me  in  that  respect  very  well,  for 
I  have  had  little  relish  for  [“any”  canceled  and  “either  interlined], 
except  claret,  and  in  the  winter  but  little  for  that. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Hunter,  what  a  strange  run  of  luck  [“he  has  had” 
interlined],  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  in  speaking  of  the  incidents 
of  political  life.  You  know,  that  he  was  State  rights  &  subtreasury. 
Well,  that  well  near  overthrew  him  in  his  last  election.  He  had  been 
elected  by  the  whigs,  [“mainly”(?)  canceled]  at  his  first  election. 
They  became  exasperated  at  his  course;  [“and”  canceled  and  “which 
was”  interlined],  so  far  from  conciliating  his  old  opponents,  [“that” 
interlined]  they  started  a  strong  opposition,  to  him,  because  he  would 
not  say,  that  he  would  support  Mr.  [Martin]  Van  Buren  at  the  next 
election.  His  prospect  was,  of  course,  very  gloomy  for  reelection; 
but,  as  the  whigs  were  determined  to  oppose  the  Van  Buren  party, 
they  gave  [“them”  canceled]  Mr.  Hunter  a  cold  support,  which  with 
[“the  support  of”  interlined]  personal  friends  elected  him  by  a  small 
majority.  He  returned  [“here”  canceled  and  then  interlined]  quite 
disheart[en]ed,  and  determined  to  retire  from  another  canvass.  But 
the  tide  turned,  and  he  is  now  Speaker  of  the  House,  which  but  a 
few  days  since  [“no  one”  interlined]  dreamed  of.  I  know,  you  will 
ask  how  all  this  occurred.  I  must  go  back  a  little  to  explain  so  strange 
a  result. 

It  was  the  wish  of  a  large  majority  of  the  Democrats  to  make  Mr. 
[Francis  W.]  Pickens  the  Speaker;  [“but”  interlined]  fortunately,  or 
unfortunately,  I  am  not  certain  which,  he  was  not  here  in  time.  Mr. 
[Dixon  H.]  Lewis,  of  Alabama,  was  pushed  forward  in  the  mean 
time,  to  the  offence  of  some  of  Mr.  Pickens’ [s]  friends;  and,  when 
the  party  met  in  caucus,  he  lost  the  nomination  by  one  vote.  Mr. 
[John  W.]  Jones  of  Virginia  received  it.  This  offended  some  of  Mr. 
Lewises]  friends.  The  two  parties  in  the  House,  opposition  &  Re¬ 
publican,  are  nearly  equal  &  when  they  came  to  vote  for  Speaker  a 
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few  scattering  votes  of  those  offended,  prevented  the  election,  of 
either  of  the  regular  candidates,  [John]  Bell  [of  Tenn.]  &  Jones.  It 
was  soon  found,  that  neither  could  succeed,  and  Lewis  was  taken  up 
by  the  administration  party;  but  this  offended  some  of  Jones’[s] 
friends,  which  prevented  his  election.  The  opposition,  seeing  they 
had  no  chance  to  elect  a  candidate  of  their  own,  finally  ran  on  Hun¬ 
ter,  as  the  least  [“acceptable”  canceled]  objectionable  among  their 
opponents,  which  enabled  the  State  rights  party  to  elect  him  by 
throwing  their  vote  in  his  favour. 

Thus  he  has  passed  in  a  few  days  from  a  position  weak  &  pre¬ 
carious  to  one  of  great  strength  &  control,  which,  if  he  should  [“use” 
canceled]  turn  its  advantages  to  account,  may  make  him  prominent 
&  influential.  I  have  great  confidence  in  his  good  sense  &  discretion, 
&,  if  he  should  act  as  well  as  I  think  he  will,  it  will  do  much  to 
advance  our  principles  &  [one  word  or  partial  word  canceled]  doc¬ 
trines. 

I  had  no  idea,  that  the  nar[r]ative,  I  undertook,  would  have  taken 
up  so  much  of  my  sheet,  or  I  would  not  have  ventured  on  it.  To 
compensate  for  its  length,  I  must  cut  [“off”  canceled]  short  my  letter. 

I  wrote  to  your  mother  [Floride  Colhoun  Calhoun]  some  time 
since,  and  expressed  my  fear  from  Patrick [’]s  [Patrick  Calhoun’s] 
letter,  he  would  not  be  able  to  go  through  with  his  class,  from  the 
loss  of  time  &  the  weakness  of  his  eyes.  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Superintendent  [Maj.  Richard  Delafield]  on  the  subject  &  desired 
his  candid  opinion  in  relation  to  it.  His  answer  is  very  satisfactory. 
He  thinks  there  is  no  fear  &  represents  his  standing  as  very  satis¬ 
factory. 

Say  to  Mr.  [Thomas  G.]  Clemson,  that  I  got  his  letter  today,  & 
will  write  him  shortly.  I  wrote  him  since  my  arrival  here. 

My  health  is  good,  with  the  exception,  as  usual,  [“with”  canceled] 
of  a  cold,  which  has  been  very  common  here. 

My  love  to  all.  [ Complimentary  close  and  signature  clipped.] 

[P.S.]  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Patrick.  He  writes  in 
good  sperits,  &  speaks  of  his  health  as  good  &  makes  no  complaint 
of  his  eyes.  I  think  there  is  no  fear  but  he  will  be  able  to  keep  up 
with  [his]  class  &  regain  [h]is  former  standing. 

Autograph  letter  in  ScCleA;  variant  PC  in  Jameson,  ed..  Correspondence,  pp. 
436-437. 
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To  Andrew  Pickens  Calhoun,  [Marengo 
County,  Ala.] 

Washington,  20th  Dec[embe]r  1839 
My  dear  Andrew,  ....  The  nomination  of  [William  Henry]  Harri¬ 
son  will  not,  I  take  it,  be  well  received  in  the  South.  Mr.  [Henry] 
Clay  has  backed  it  as  well  as  he  could,  but  it  is  thought  both  he  and 
his  Southern  friends  take  it  badly  at  heart.  It  will  tend,  like  almost 
all  other  causes  now  in  active  operation,  to  impel  our  Government 
in  the  direction  of  State  rights,  and  to  give  an  ascendency  to  our 
principles  and  doctrines.  In  fact,  with  prudence  and  firmness,  we 
have  a  decided  control  over  coming  events.  .  .  . 

PEx  in  Jameson,  ed..  Correspondence,  pp.  437-438. 


To  T[homas]  G.  Clemson 

Washington,  20th  Dec[embe]r  1839 
My  dear  Sir,  I  am  much  gratified  to  hear  of  your  arrangement  with 
James  Ed[ward  Colhoun]  &  hope  it  may  prove  equally  agreeable  & 
advantageous  to  you  both.  I  know  of  no  place,  that  has  greater 
capabilities. 

I  delivered  your  letter  to  Dr.  [Lewis  F.]  Linn  [Senator  from  Mo.], 
as  soon  as  he  reappeared  in  the  Senate;  but  he  has  not  yet  spoken 
a  single  word  or  made  the  least  allusion  to  the  subject  to  which  it 
refers,  though  it  has  been  fully  a  week  since.  The  day  before  I  de¬ 
livered  it,  he  told  me,  that  he  had  made  a  conditional  arrangement 
in  England  in  reference  to  the  mine  La  Motte  property,  [“demand¬ 
ing”  canceled  and  “depending”  interlined ]  for  its  confirmation  on  the 
report  of  Proffessor  [sic;  Charles  U.]  Shepard  of  the  Charleston  Col¬ 
lege  [that  is,  the  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina]. 

Mrs.  [Elizabeth  Relfe]  Linn  arrived  here  about  a  week  since 
[from  Mo.].  She  made  very  kind  enquiries  in  reference  to  yourself 
&  Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clemson]  &  Mrs.  [Floride  Colhoun]  Cal¬ 
houn.  She  spoke  of  your  gun[?]  and  Trunk,  and  how  much  dis¬ 
appointed  she  was,  that  she  could  not  bring  them.  The  former 
would  not  be  delivered  without  an  order.  I  enclose  her  note  in 
relation  to  it.  The  latter  she  took  without  leave  from  Mr.  [E.F.] 
Pratte  and  had  prepared  to  bring  it  with  her,  but  was  finally  dis¬ 
appointed.  But,  I  suppose  she  has  given  Anna  a  full  history  of  the 
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affair,  as  she  requested  me  to  send  her  address  in  order  to  write  to  her. 

I  presume  your  arrangement,  will  supercede,  the  Havannah  [sic] 
consulate;  but  it  is  due  to  Mr.  [James]  Buchanan  [Senator  from  Pa.] 
to  say,  that  he  has  not  been  unmindful  of  your  request  to  him,  in 
relation  to  it.  He  said  to  me  yesterday,  that  he  had  called  on  the 
President  [Martin  Van  Buren]  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  learned, 
that  Mr.  Twist  [sic;  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  U.S.  Consul  at  Havana]  has  not 
returned  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  but  was  expected  shortly,  to 
have  his  conduct  investigated;  that  the  impression  was,  that  the 
charges  were  not  well  founded,  but  that,  if  they  should  prove  to  be, 
&  there  should  be  a  vacancy,  your  claim  would  be  very  favourably 
considered.  What  shall  I  say  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy? 

I  enclose  a  very  interesting  [“arti”  canceled ]  pamphlet  on  the 
subject  of  the  iron  trade  of  Great  Britain.  It  would  seem  that  the 
use  of  the  anthracite  coal  has  been  eminently  successful  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  iron,  both  for  cheapness  &  quality.  I  send  by  the  same 
mail  to  the  address  of  J[ames]  Ed[ward  Colhoun]  the  three  last  nos. 
of  Littel[l’]s  Muse[u]m,  which  you  all  may  find  instructive  &  amusing 
during  the  long  winter  evenings. 

The  House  [of  Representatives]  has  not  yet  fully  organized,  but 
hope  it  will  be  tomorrow,  so  as  to  give  us  the  Message  &  enable 
Congress  to  commence  action. 

Love  to  all.  Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScCleA. 


From  Richard  K.  Cralle 

[Lynchburg,  Va.,  ca.  December  20,  1839] 
I  do  not  know  exactly  the  state  of  parties  in  the  House  [of  Represen¬ 
tatives].  The  election  of  [Robert  M.T.]  Hunter  [on  12/16  to  be  its 
Speaker]  adds  to  the  mystery,  when  I  look  at  the  votes  for  [Dixon  H.] 
Lewis.  But  this  is  a  mere  episode  in  the  play. 

I  trust  that  Hunter  will  fulfil  the  expectations  of  his  true  friends; 
will  vindicate  his  character  for  uprightness  and  independence;  and 
look  steadily  to  the  advancement  of  those  principles  with  which  the 
names  of  his  ancestors,  the  character  of  his  State,  and  his  own  are 
so  fully  identified. 

He  has  but  to  adhere  to  the  strict  parliamentary  rule  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  committees,  etc.,  to  place  his  reputation  on  a  firm  basis. 
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I  much  esteem  him,  and  sincerely  hope  he  will  do  this.  If  he  sides 
with  the  Federalists,  he  is  lost  beyond  redemption.  I  was  never 
more  confident  of  any  result  than  that  of  the  election  in  Virginia. 
The  Whigs  will  be  routed,  “horse,  foot  and  dragoons.” 

There  is  no  possible  chance  for  their  success.  [William  Henry] 
Harrison  will  fall  far  below  the  standard  of  [Henry]  Clay  in  the 
State. 

Upon  this  you  may  rely  with  the  utmost  confidence. 

PEx  in  Martha  T.  Hunter,  A  Memoir  of  Robert  M.T.  Hunter,  with  an  Address 
on  His  Life  (Prepared  for  the  Hunter  Monument  Association)  by  Col.  L.  Quinton 
Washington  (Washington:  Neale  Publishing  Company,  1903),  p.  70. 

To  P.B.  Kenedy,  12/20.  “I  regret  that  I  have  not  a  single  spare 
copy  of  any  of  my  remarks  on  the  subject  to  which  you  refer,  or  I 
would  with  pleasure  comply  with  your  request.  ALS  in  ScU-SC, 
John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 

From  [James  L.  Edwards],  Pension  Office,  War  Department,  12/- 
21.  “I  return  herewith  the  letter  of  Mr.  A.O.  Norris  upon  the  subject 
of  the  claim  to  a  pension  of  Mrs.  May[?]  Bowen[?],  and  agre[e]ably 
with  [“of”  canceled ]  his  request,  enclose  the  Act  of  July  7[,]  1838, 
and  the  rules  adopted  for  its  execution.”  FC  in  DNA,  RG  15  (Rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Veterans  Administration),  Letters  Sent,  1800-1866. 

Memorial  of  Th[omas]  S.  Hinde  and  Jacob  Lesher,  presented  by 
Calhoun  to  the  Senate  on  12/23.  This  memorial  was  dated  at  Mount 
Carmel,  Wabash  County,  Ill.,  on  12/3.  The  signers  request  an  ex¬ 
amination  into  the  suitability  of  their  property  “at  the  Great  falls  or 
Grand  Rapids  of  the  Wabash  river”  as  a  site  for  a  national  armory 
in  the  West.  (The  memorial  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.  The  committee  was  discharged  from  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  it  on  7/ 16/ 1840. )  DS  in  DNA,  RG  46  ( Records  of  the 
U.S.  Senate),  26A-G10. 


To  [Orestes  A.  Brownson,  Boston] 

Washington,  30th  Dec[embe]r  1839 
Dear  Sir,  You  may  dismiss  all  apprehension,  in  relation  to  the  in¬ 
dependent  treasury.  Its  adoption  is  certain,  with  the  specie  feature. 
I  would  not  be  surprised,  if  it  should  pass  with  the  acquiescence  of 
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a  large  portion  of  the  opposition.  My  friends  are  firm  to  a  man. 

In  regard  to  the  election  of  the  Speaker  [of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  Robert  M.T.  Hunter],  it  is  but  justice  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  say,  that  the  great  body  of  their  friends,  I  have  no  doubt 
were  sincere  in  their  desire  to  take  up  Mr.  [Francis  W.]  Pickens;  but 
he  was  detained  in  consequence  of  the  sickness  of  his  wife  [Eliza 
Simkins  Pickens],  &  an  impression  prevailed,  that  he  would  not  be 
here  in  time  to  take  the  chair,  if  elected. 

Mr.  Hunter  was  elected  simply  because,  it  was  ascertained,  that 
neither  Mr.  [John  W.]  Jones,  nor  Mr.  [Dixon  H.]  Lewis  could  be 
[‘‘elected”  canceled ];  the  former  on  account  of  some  objection  to  the 
caucus  nomination,  and  the  latter,  it  is  said,  owing  to  some  political 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  a  few  on  account  of  his  being  a  States  rights 
man.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  whigs,  seeing  they  could  not  elect 
their  man,  cast  their  votes  on  Mr.  Hunter,  which,  with  a  portion  of 
the  State  rights  votes,  elected  him.  The  only  reason,  that  I  can  see, 
why  they  should  prefer  him  to  any  other  of  the  party,  to  which  he 
belonged,  is,  that  he  had  been  opposed  in  his  district,  because  he 
would  not  declare  that  he  would  support  Mr.  [Martin]  Van  Beuren’s 
[sic]  reelection,  though  he  had  declared  openly  aga[in]st  [Henry] 
Clay.  On  this  slender  ground  the  whigs  claimed  him,  after  the  elec¬ 
tion,  and  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  same  cause,  prefer[r]ed  him,  when 
they  could  not  succeed  in  electing  their  own  candidate.  In  every 
other  respect,  except  that  he  had  been  opposed  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  administration  party  &  therefore  voted  for  by  a  large  portion 
of  the  whigs,  his  position  is  identical  with  Mr.  Lewis,  [“and”  can¬ 
celed ]  Mr.  Pickens  and  other  State  rights  men.  I  cannot  doubt,  but 
that  his  acts  will  show  a  firm  adherence  to  his  principles.  If  they 
do  not,  I  shall  be  much  deceived. 

As  to  myself,  I  deeply  regretted  the  whole  affair.  My  opinion 
has  been  uniform,  that  my  friends  aiming  with  me,  at  the  restoration 
of  the  Constitution,  should  [“be”  interlined]  perfectly  passive  on  all 
questions  connected  with  office,  and  to  unite  cheerfully  on  any  can¬ 
didate  presented  by  the  administration,  to  whom  there  was  no  de¬ 
cided  objection.  Taking  this  view,  I  regret  that  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  a 
very  worthy  man,  was  not  elected  on  the  first  ballot.  It  would  have 
allayed  jealousy,  &  give[n]  us  more  control  over  measures. 

I  need  hardly  say  to  you,  that  all  the  reports  to  which  you  allude, 
with  another  equally  absurd,  that  I  favour  the  Harrisburgh  conven¬ 
tion  [and  its  nominee,  William  Henry  Harrison],  are  without  the  least 
foundation.  For  what  purpose,  or  by  whom  they  have  been  put  into 
circulation,  I  am  ignorant.  I  am  moving  towards  a  single  end;  to 
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bring  back  the  government,  as  far  as  constitutional  measures  are 
concerned,  to  where  it  was,  when  it  commenced,  and  to  take  a  fresh 
tack,  such  as  [Thomas]  Jefferson  &  his  associates  would  [“give"  can¬ 
celed  and  “take”  interlined ],  if  they  were  now  [this  incomplete  letter 
ends  here.] 

ALU  (incomplete)  in  InNd,  Orestes  A.  Brownson  Papers  (published  microfilm, 
roll  1,  frames  427-430);  variant  PEx  in  Henry  F.  Brownson,  Orestes  A.  Brown- 
sons  Early  Life:  from  1803  to  1844,  pp.  320-322.  Note:  The  above  letter  is 
the  earliest  correspondence  between  Calhoun  and  Brownson  that  has  been 
found.  However,  that  the  correspondence  began  earlier  is  indicated  by  Cal¬ 
houn’s  letter  of  4/14/1838  to  George  Bancroft  and  by  other  evidence.  In  an 
article  published  during  the  Civil  War  Brownson  quoted  (or  perhaps  para¬ 
phrased)  a  sentence  from  a  letter  that  he  stated  he  had  received  from  Calhoun 
in  1838:  “Liberty,  we  consider  a  boon  which  they  only  are  entitled  to,  who 
are  able  to  take  it.”  Brownson  in  1864  described  the  opinion  thus  attributed 
to  Calhoun  as  “pagan.”  PEx  in  “The  President’s  Message  and  Proclamation,” 
Brownson  s  Quarterly  Review,  National  Series,  vol.  I,  no.  1  (January,  1864),  pp. 
108-109;  PEx  in  Henry  F.  Brownson,  ed.,  The  Works  of  Orestes  A.  Brownson 
(20  vols.  Detroit:  T.  Nourse,  1882-1887),  17:533. 


To  [Joel  R.]  Poinsett 


Tuesday  [ ca .  1839] 

My  dear  Sir,  In  consequence  of  being  very  liable  to  colds  of  late  I 
have  declined  all  invitations  to  evening  parties  during  the  session, 
which  I  hope  you  will  accept  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  not  accepting 
yours. 

I  called  on  Sunday  to  sit  some  time  with  you,  and  regret  that  you 
&  Mrs.  [Mary  Izard  Pringle]  Poinsett  were  not  in.  Yours  truly,  J.C. 
Calhoun. 

ALS  in  PHC,  Charles  Roberts  Autograph  Collection.  Note:  An  endorsement  on 
this  undated  letter  reads:  “John  C.  Calhounf,]  1839.” 


To  “Mrs.  Towson”  [probably  Sophia  Bingham  Towson,  wife  of 
Nathan  Towson],  “Tuesday,”  [ca.  1839?].  “My  dear  Madam,  I  must 
ask  you  to  excuse  me  for  not  waiting  on  you  this  evening.  My  apology 
is,  that  I  am  still  suffering  under  the  prevailing  cold,  which  was  in¬ 
creased  by  attending  [the  Russian  Minister]  Mr.  [Alexander  de] 
Bodisco’s  party”  ALS  in  MdHi,  Mercantile  Library  Association 
Autograph  Book,  p.  13. 
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To  [Edmund]  Burke,  Representative  [from  N.H.],  “Saturday,”  [ca. 
1840?].  If  you  are  at  leisure,  I  would  be  glad  to  see  you  for  a  few 
minutes  in  the  Senate  Chamber.”  [This  document  might  have  been 
written  during  any  Congressional  session  between  12/1839  and  3/- 
1843.]  ALS  in  DLC,  Edmund  Burke  Papers,  1:193. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  [Stephen]  Pleasonton,  “Wednesday,”  [ca.  1840?]. 
Calhoun  regrets  that  he  cannot  accept  their  invitation  “for  Thursday; 
as  his  liability  to  severe  colds  prevents  him  from  accepting  invitations 
to  dinner  or  going  out  in  the  evening.”  [This  undated  note  bears  an 
endorsement  in  an  unidentified  hand  reading  “184-.”]  ALU  in  ScU- 
SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 

[To  the  “President  of  the  Native  American  Association,”  ca.  1/- 
1840?].  During  debates  in  the  La.  House  of  Representatives  on  2/1, 
a  letter  of  this  description  allegedly  written  by  Calhoun  was  the 
subject  of  discussion.  The  debate  was  over  a  memorial  to  the  leg¬ 
islature  requesting  it  to  petition  the  U.S.  Congress  for  the  repeal  of 
naturalization  laws.  Mr.  Ratcliffe  thought  the  motion  of  postpone¬ 
ment  a  reasonable  one.  If  John  C.  Calhoun  with  his  gigantic  talents 
and  comprehensive  mind  was  not  prepared  to  form  a  positive  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  question  of  repealing  the  naturalization  laws;  it  was  not 
to  be  wondered  that  members  of  this  house  took  time  for  reflection. 
Mr.  C[harles]  M.  Conrad  thought  the  opinion  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  as 
expressed  in  his  letter  to  the  President  of  the  Native  American  As¬ 
sociation,  could  not  be  made  analogous  to  the  opinions  which  the 
members  of  this  House  are  called  on  to  express  on  this  question.” 
PC  in  the  New  Orleans,  La.,  Daily  Picayune,  February  5,  1840,  p.  2. 

Receipt  from  William  F.  Bayly,  Washington,  1/1.  On  behalf  of 
“Langtree  and  O’Sullivan,”  Bayly  acknowledges  receipt  from  Cal¬ 
houn  of  $5  in  payment  for  a  subscription  to  “the  United  States  Maga¬ 
zine  and  Democratic  Review”  for  1840.  PDS  in  NcD,  John  C. 
Calhoun  Papers. 


To  Richard  Vaux  and  Others,  Philadelphia 

Washington,  Jan.  1,  1840 
Gentlemen— I  have  been  honored  by  your  note  of  the  23d.  ult[imo] 
inviting  me,  in  the  name  of  the  democratic  citizens  of  the  city  and 
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county  of  Philadelphia,  to  attend  their  celebration  on  the  8th  instant. 
My  public  engagements  here  prevent  me  from  accepting  your  invi¬ 
tation. 

I  cannot  but  be  highly  gratified  with  the  estimate  which  you, 
and  those,  in  whose  behalf  you  act,  put  on  my  public  services.  It 
has  ever  been  the  highest  object  of  my  ambition  to  contribute  to 
the  preservation  of  our  free  and  popular  institutions,  and  to  their 
transmission  to  posterity  unimpaired  in  purity  and  vigor.  It  is  no 
easy  task  to  establish  and  maintain  free  institutions.  They  have  a 
constant  tendency  to  go  wrong,  from  which  ours,  as  experience 
proves,  are  not  exempt.  To  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  our 
government,  we  may  trace  all  the  embarrassments  and  disorders 
under  which  the  country  is  now  laboring,  and  for  which  there  is  but 
one  certain  and  effectual  remedy — the  restoration  of  the  Constitution 
to  its  original  purity.  All  others  are  but  quackery.  To  accomplish 
that  great  object,  my  exertions  are  and  have  been  long  directed,  and, 

I  trust,  not  altogether  without  success.  Much  has  already  been 
effected.  We  have  got  clear  of  the  public  funded  debt,  and  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  are  in  a  fair  way  of  freeing  the 
country  from  all  connection  with  the  Banks,  and  from  the  last  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  American  System.  That  done,  I  trust  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  extricate  it  from  all  other  measures  belonging  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Consolidation  School  of  politics,  and  take  a  fresh  departure 
in  the  direction  which  Jefferson  and  his  associates  of  the  Old  Repub¬ 
lican  States  Bights  School  would  give  if  they  were  now  alive  and 
at  the  helm.  The  moment  is  propitious  to  so  desirable  a  consumma¬ 
tion;  but  if  permitted  to  pass  unseized,  it  may  well  be  doubted 
whether  the  opportunity,  of  accomplishing  the  great  object  in  view, 
will  not  be  lost  for  ever. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  offer  a  sentiment,  suited  to  the  times, 
and  which  is  sanctioned  by  being  incorporated  in  several  of  the 
State  constitutions  by  the  wise  and  virtuous  patriots  who  achieved 
our  glorious  Revolution: 

Free  Governments— They  can  only  be  preserved  by  a  frequent 
recurrence  to  fundamental  principles. 

With  great  respect,  I  am,  &c.  J.C.  Calhoun. 

PC  in  the  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pennsylvanian,  January  13,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  January  17,  1840,  p.  3;  PC  (misdated  1/7)  in  the 
Edgefield,  S.C.,  Advertiser,  January  30,  1840,  p.  2.  Note:  The  members  of 
the  committee  addressed  included  Richard  Vaux,  Gfeorge]  F.  Lehman,  J.M.G. 
Lescure,  Benjamin  E.  Carpenter,  and  MJichael]  W.  Ash.  Calhoun  was  toasted 
at  the  celebration  as  “the  great  apostle  of  the  doctrines  of  the  rights  of  the 
States— the  eloquent  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  people.” 
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To  James  Hampson,  Zanesville,  Ohio 

Washington,  1st  Jan[uar]y  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  I  write  you  on  a  subject,  which  I  wish  you  to  consider 
strictly  confidential. 

Although  I  have  great  confidence  in  Mr.  [John  G.]  Miller,  I  fear 
from  indications  in  the  last  number  of  the  [Columbus,  Ohio]  Con¬ 
federate,  and  the  close  relationship  [“of”  canceled  and  “between” 
interlined ]  him  &  [his  brother-in-law]  Mr.  [John]  Tyler,  that  he  may 
be  thrown  on  the  side  of  the  Harrisburgh  convention  in  the  pending 
struggle,  which  I  would  regard,  as  a  great  misfortune  to  our  party  in 
Ohio.  Personally,  I  have  kind  feelings  both  towards  Gen[era]l  [Wil¬ 
liam  Henry]  Harrison  &  Mr.  Tyler,  but  it  is  impossible  to  over  look 
[sic]  the  character  of  the  body  from  which  they  received  their  nomi¬ 
nation,  and  the  party,  which  that  body  represented. 

That  there  were  many  in  that  assemblage,  and  the  party  to  which 
they  belong,  of  sound  political  sentiments,  I  will  not  question,  but 
that  it  also  contained  all  that  is  obnoxious  to  us  &  our  principles 
&  doctrines  is  abundantly  clear.  It  embraced  a  vast  majority  of 
the  Tariff,  consolidation,  banking  &  abolition  interest— in terest[s]  di¬ 
rectly  hostile  to  the  Republican  State  rights  party.  To  contribute 
to  raise  such  a  party  to  power,  would  be  to  contribute  to  put  down 
our  own  doctrines  &  principles. 

It  is  true,  that  the  opposite  side  is  not  all  we  [“can”  canceled  and 
“could”  interlined ]  desire,  but  it  is  not  the  less  so,  that  the  whole 
profess  our  doctrines,  and  a  large  portion  are  disposed  to  practise 
them.  It  is  through  them  only,  [“as”  canceled]  under  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  [“can”  canceled  and  “that”  interlined]  we  can  hope  to 
accomplish  the  great  object  in  view;  to  bring  back  the  government 
to  where  it  was  when  it  started,  free  from  all  the  Federal  consolida¬ 
tion  measures  of  the  [Alexander]  Hamilton  school,  and  take  a  fresh 
start,  such  as  [Thomas]  Jefferson  would  give  were  he  alive  &  at  the 
helm.  Under  these  impressions,  I  think,  our  true  course  is,  to  oppose 
the  nominations  of  Harrisburgh,  [“without”  canceled]  &  support  their 
opponents,  without,  however,  losing  our  independence  or  identity,  as 
a  party,  till  we  have  brought  those  with  whom  we  act  to  our  ground. 
Such  will  be  the  course  of  myself  &  friends. 

I  would  write  to  Mr.  Miller  himself,  in  whom  I  have  great  con¬ 
fidence,  but  feel  some  delicacy  owing  to  his  intimate  relation  with 
Mr.  Tyler.  From  that  fact,  you  &  our  friends  in  Ohio  can  approach 
him  with  more  propriety  than  I  can  on  the  present  occasion. 

In  addition  to  writing  to  you,  I  would  also  write  to  Mr.  [John  R.] 
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Mulvany,  but  from  what  I  learn,  I  expect  him  here  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  supreme  court. 

Whether  there  is  any  hazard  that  the  Confederate  will  go  wrong, 
and  if  there  should  be,  what  ought  to  be  done  to  prevent  it,  you  can 
best  judge. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  had  concluded  to  write  to  Mr.  Miller 
myself,  frankly  &  fully,  on  all  points  as  due  to  his  firm  &  uniform 
attachment  to  the  principles,  to  which  I  have  devoted  myself;  and 
with  that  view  [I]  took  up  his  letter  to  me  of  the  26th  Nov[embe]r 
last  [not  found ]  favored  by  Mr.  [Joseph?]  Ridgway  to  reply  to  it. 

I  would  have  answered  it  before  but  was  waiting  the  develope- 
ment  of  events  here  &  was  affraid  [sic]  from  what  he  says  of  the  Post 
Master  at  Columbus  that  my  letter  to  him,  would  excite  more  curi¬ 
osity  in  [“him”  canceled  and  “the  post  master”  interlined ]  than  [“is” 
canceled  and  “would  be”  interlined]  consistent  with  the  sanctity  of 
its  seal.  The  same  reason  will  continue  to  restrain  me  from  writing 
till  I  can  get  some  safe  conveyance.  If  you  should  see  him  (which 
I  hope )  or  should  write  to  him  by  some  safe  conveyance,  do  explain 
to  him  why  I  have  not  answered  his  letter.  With  great  respect  I  am 
&  &,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  OClWHi.  Note:  This  letter  was  forwarded  from  Zanesville  to  Columbus. 


Bill  to  Cede  the  Public  Lands  within 
the  Limits  of  the  New  States,  on 
Certain  Conditions  Therein 
Mentioned 

In  Senate  of  the  United  States,  January  3,  1840 
Agreeably  to  notice,  Mr.  Calhoun  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice,  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Lands,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  Bill  To  cede  the  public  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  new 
States,  on  certain  conditions  therein  mentioned. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  the  public 
lands  within  the  States  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  with  the  exceptions 
of  the  sites  of  fortifications,  navy  and  dock  yards,  arsenals,  maga¬ 
zines,  and  all  other  public  buildings  shall,  after  the  thirtieth  day  of 
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June,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-two,  be  ceded  to  the  States  within 
the  limits  of  which  they  are  respectively  situated,  they  having  pre¬ 
viously  complied  with  the  following  conditions: 

First,  That  the  said  States  shall  severally  pass  acts,  to  be  irrev¬ 
ocable,  that  they  will  annually  pay  to  the  United  States  fifty  per 
cent,  on  the  gross  amount  of  the  sales  of  such  lands,  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  February  of  each  succeeding  year. 

Secondly.  That  the  minimum  price,  as  now  fixed  by  law,  shall 
remain  unchanged  until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  aforesaid;  but  after 
that  period  the  price  may  be  reduced  by  the  States  respectively,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  following  scale;  all  lands  theretofore  offered  at  public 
sale,  and  then  remaining  unsold  ten  years  or  upwards,  preceding  the 
thirtieth  day  of  June  aforesaid,  may  be  reduced  by  said  States  to  a 
price  not  less  than  one  dollar  per  acre;  and  all  lands  that  may  have 
been  offered  at  public  sale,  and  remaining  unsold  fifteen  years  or 
upwards,  preceding  the  said  thirtieth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-two,  may  thereafter  be  reduced  by  said  States  to  a  price 
not  less  than  seventy-five  cents  per  acre;  and  all  lands  that  may  have 
been  offered  at  public  sale,  and  remaining  unsold  twenty  years  or 
upward,  preceding  the  said  thirtieth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-two,  may  then  be  reduced  by  said  States  to  a  price  not  less 
than  fifty  cents  per  acre;  and  all  lands  that  may  have  been  offered 
at  public  sale,  and  remaining  unsold  twenty-five  years  or  upwards, 
preceding  the  said  thirtieth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
two,  may  thereafter  be  reduced  by  said  States  to  a  price  not  less 
than  twenty-five  cents  per  acre;  and  all  lands  that  may  have  been 
offered  at  public  sale,  and  remaining  unsold  thirty  years  or  upwards, 
preceding  the  said  thirtieth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  forty- 
two,  shall  be  ceded  immediately  to  the  States  in  which  said  lands  are 
situate:  Provided ,  That  all  lands  which  shall  remain  unsold  after 
having  been  offered  at  public  sale  for  ten  years,  and  which  do  not 
come  under  the  above  provisions,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  graduation  and  cession  aforesaid  at  the  respective  periods  of  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty,  twenty-five,  and  thirty  years  after  said  sale,  com¬ 
mencing  from  the  expiration  of  ten  years  after  the  same  had  been 
offered  at  public  sale. 

Thirdly.  That  the  lands  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  legal  sub¬ 
divisions  in  the  sale  and  survey  as  is  now  provided  by  law,  reserving 
for  each  township  the  sixteenth  section,  or  the  substitute,  as  here¬ 
tofore  provided  by  law;  and  the  land  not  yet  offered  for  sale,  shall 
be  first  offered  by  the  State  at  public  auction  and  be  sold,  for  cash 
only,  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law.  And  any  land  now  or 
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hereafter  remaining  unsold  after  the  same  shall  have  been  offered 
for  sale  at  public  auction,  shall  be  subject  to  entry  for  cash  only, 
according  to  the  graduation  which  may  be  fixed  by  the  States  re¬ 
spectively,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  that  the  acts  of 
Congress  which  may  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  assenting  to  this  act, 
shall  remain  unchanged,  except  as  modified  by  this  act,  unless  with 
the  assent  of  Congress. 

Fourth.  This  cession,  together  with  the  portion  of  the  sales  to 
be  retained  by  the  States  respectively,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  be  in  full  of  the  five  per  cent,  fund,  or  any  part  thereof, 
not  already  accrued  to  any  State;  and  the  said  States  shall  be  ex¬ 
clusively  liable  for  all  charges  that  may  hereafter  arise  from  the 
surveys,  sales,  and  management  of  the  public  lands  and  extinguish¬ 
ment  of  Indian  title  within  the  limits  of  said  States  respectively. 

Fifth.  That,  on  a  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  above  con¬ 
ditions,  or  a  violation  of  the  same,  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  said 
States,  the  cession  herein  made  to  the  State  failing  to  comply  with, 
or  violating  said  conditions,  shall  be  thereby  rendered  null  and  void; 
and  all  grants  or  titles  thereafter  made  by  said  State,  for  any  portion 
of  the  public  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  same  ceded  by  this  act, 
shall  be,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  null  and  void,  and  of  no 
effect  whatever. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  whenever  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  officially  notified  that  any  of  the  States 
aforesaid  has  passed  an  act  in  compliance  with  the  above  conditions, 
it  shall  be  his  duty,  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  aforesaid,  or 
forthwith  after  the  passage  of  said  act  if  passed  subsequent  to  that 
period,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  he  shall  think  proper  to  close  the 
land  offices,  including  the  surveying  department,  within  the  limits 
of  said  State;  and  that  the  commissions  of  all  officers  connected 
therewith  shall  expire  on  a  day  to  be  fixed  by  him,  but  which  day 
shall  not  be  beyond  six  months  after  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  afore¬ 
said,  or  if  subsequent  thereto,  from  the  day  he  received  the  official 
notification  of  the  passage  of  said  act. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  on  such  notification  being 
made,  the  said  State  shall  be  relieved  from  all  compacts,  acts,  or 
ordinance,  imposing  restrictions  on  the  right  of  said  State  to  tax  any 
lands  by  her  authority  subsequent  to  the  sale  thereof,  ceded  by  this 
act;  and  all  maps,  titles,  records,  books,  documents,  and  papers,  in 
the  General  Land  Office  at  Washington,  relative  to  said  lands,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  order  and  disposition  of  the  Executive  of  said  State. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  lands  of  the  United 
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States  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  with  the  excep¬ 
tions  enumerated  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  shall  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  ceded  to  said  State. 

PC  in  DLC,  Congressional  Bills,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  S-121;  draft  in  DNA, 
RG  46  (Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate),  26A-B1.  Note:  The  introduction  of  Cal¬ 
houn  s  bill  precipitated  the  debate  immediately  below  in  this  volume.  For  earlier 
versions  of  Calhoun’s  proposal  compare  The  Papers  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  13 : 398 — 
401,  406,  and  14:118.  Calhoun’s  bill  was  the  subject  of  a  report  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  which  appears  below  under  the  date  of 
5/13/1840.  The  committee  report  included  an  amended  version  of  the  bill. 
Texts  of  this  amended  version  can  be  found  as  follows:  draft  in  DNA,  RG  46 
(Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate),  26A-B1;  PC  in  DNA,  RG  46,  26A-B2;  PC  in  DLC, 
Congressional  Bills,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  S-121  with  amendments  of  5/13;  PC 
in  Senate  Document  No.  460,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  22-24;  slightly  variant 
PC  in  Cralle,  ed.,  Works,  5:242—246.  The  amended  bill  made  changes  in  the 
paragraph  labeled  First  ’  in  the  first  section  in  the  following  ways:  deleting  the 
fifty  and  leaving  the  percentage  of  gross  sales  blank;  adding  language  that 
would  require  the  States  to  pay  to  the  U.S.  upon  the  value  of  lands  granted  or 
donated  by  them  as  well  as  those  sold.  Also,  in  the  amended  bill.  Sections  2, 
3,  and  4,  were  renumbered  as  Sections  3,  4,  and  5,  and  a  new  Section  2  was  added 
as  follows:  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  upon  every  reduction  in  the  prices 
of  such  lands,  which  shall  take  place  by  the  graduating  process  of  this  bill,  the 
Legislatures  of  the  several  States  in  which  the  lands  are  situated  shall,  at  their 
discretion,  have  power  to  grant  to  the  respective  occupants  or  settlers  upon  any 
of  said  lands  rights  of  pre-emption  at  such  graduated  or  reduced  prices;  which 
rights  shall  extend  to  a  period  of  ninety  days  from  and  after  the  dates  at  which 
the  respective  graduations  shall  take  place;  and  any  lands  not  taken  up  by  the 
respective  occupants  or  settlers  within  that  period  shall  be  liable  to  be  entered 
or  purchased  by  any  other  person  until  the  next  graduation  or  reduction  in  price 
shall  take  place,  when  it  shall,  if  not  previously  purchased,  be  again  subject  to 
the  right  of  pre-emption  for  ninety  days  as  before,  and  so  on  from  time  to  time 
as  said  reductions  shall  take  place.” 


Remarks  in  Debate  with  Henry  Clay 
on  the  Introduction  of  the  Bill  to 
Cede  the  Public  Lands 

[In  the  Senate,  January  3,  1840] 
Mr.  Calhoun,  in  pursuance  of  previous  notice,  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  cede  the  public  lands  within  the  limits 
of  the  new  States,  upon  certain  conditions  therein  mentioned;  which 
was  read  twice,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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[After  further  proceedings,  Henry  Clay  rose.  He  regretted  that 
he  had  not  been  present  when  Calhoun  s  bill  was  introduced.  He 
hoped  some  Senator  would  move  reconsideration  of  the  reference  to 
committee,  so  that  he  could  make  a  different  motion  in  regard  to  the 
bill.  Samuel  L.  Southard  moved  the  reconsideration .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  remarked  that  he  hoped  the  Senate  would  not  agree 
to  the  motion,  unless  some  good  reason  should  be  assigned  why  the 
bill  should  not  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands. 
It  was  the  appropriate  committee,  and  the  bill  referred  itself  to  it  as 
a  matter  of  course,  unless  there  should  be  some  specific  and  sufficient 
objection. 

[Clay  said  the  bill  should  be  considered  by  a  committee  not  domi¬ 
nated  by  members  from  the  States  to  benefit  from  it.  He  hinted 
that  the  bill  was  related  to  the  “new  state  of  things ,”  rumors  of  which 
“the  city,  the  circles,  and  the  press  are  full.”  Because  Calhoun’s 
relations  with  the  “Administration”  were  now  “entirely  changed” 
i cere  now  “intimate,  friendly,  and  confidential,”  Clay  wished  to  know 
whether  the  “Administration”  supported  the  bill.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  replied,  that  this  was  not  the  proper  occasion  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  bill;  but  if  it  were,  the  task  would  be  an 
easy  one,  to  show  that  the  Senator  had  most  erroneously  charac¬ 
terized  it.  The  question  at  issue  is  on  the  reference,  and  he  must 
express  his  surprise  at  the  reason  assigned  by  the  Senator  why  it 
should  not  be  referred  to  the  committee  to  which  it  had  been.  His 
reason  is,  that  the  committee  was,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of 
members  from  the  new  States,  and  who  would,  therefore,  be  too 
favorable  to  the  bill.  No  one  knew  better  than  the  Senator  that  all 
bills  should  be  referred  to  committees  favorable  to  them.  There  is 
no  principle  better  established  in  the  parliamentary  code.  It  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  very  reason  he  has  assigned  for  not  making  the  ref¬ 
erence,  is  the  strongest  to  prove  that  it  should  be  made. 

But  the  Senator  did  not  limit  himself  to  objections  to  the  refer¬ 
ence.  He  introduced  other  and  extraneous  personal  matter;  and 
asked  whether  the  bill  had  the  sanction  of  the  Executive,  assigning 
as  a  reason  for  his  inquiry,  that,  if  rumor  was  to  be  credited,  a  change 
of  personal  relation  had  taken  place  between  the  President  and  my¬ 
self  within  the  last  few  days.  He  (Mr.  C[alhoun])  would  appeal 
to  the  Senate  whether  it  was  decorous  or  proper  that  his  personal 
relations  should  be  drawn  in  question  here.  Whether  he  should 
establish  or  suspend  personal  relations  with  the  President  or  any 
other  person,  is  a  private  and  personal  concern,  which  belongs  to 
himself  individually  to  determine  on  the  propriety,  without  consult- 
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ing  any  one,  much  less  the  Senator.  It  was  none  of  his  concern,  and 
he  has  no  right  to  question  me  in  relation  to  it. 

But  the  Senator  assumes  that  a  change  in  my  personal  relations 
involves  a  change  of  political  position;  and  it  is  on  that  he  founds 
his  right  to  make  the  inquiry.  He  judges,  doubtless,  by  his  own 
experience;  but  I  would  have  him  to  understand,  said  Mr.  C[alhoun], 
that  what  may  be  true  in  his  own  case  on  a  memorable  occasion 
[that  is,  the  Presidential  election  of  1824-1825],  is  not  true  in  mine. 
His  political  course  may  be  governed  by  personal  considerations, 
but  mine,  I  trust,  is  governed  strictly  by  my  principles,  and  is  not 
at  all  under  the  control  of  my  attachments  or  enmities.  Whether  the 
President  is  personally  my  friend  or  enemy,  has  no  influence  over 
me  in  the  discharge  of  my  duties,  as,  I  trust,  my  course  has  abun¬ 
dantly  proved.  Mr.  C[alhoun]  concluded  by  saying,  that  he  felt  that 
these  were  improper  topics  to  introduce  here,  and  that  he  had  passed 
over  them  as  briefly  as  possible. 

[Clay  replied.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  the  Senator  had  spoken  much  of  pledges,  un¬ 
derstandings,  and  political  compromises,  and  sudden  change  of  per¬ 
sonal  relations.  He  ( said  Mr.  Cfalhoun] )  is  much  more  experienced 
in  such  things  than  I  am.  If  my  memory  serves  me,  and  if  rumors  are 
to  be  trusted,  the  Senator  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  such  things, 
in  connection  with  a  distinguished  citizen,  now  of  the  other  House 
[that  is,  John  Quincy  Adams];  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising,  from  his 
experience  then,  in  his  own  case,  that  he  should  not  be  indisposed  to 
believe  similar  rumors  of  another  now.  But  whether  his  sudden 
change  of  personal  relations  then,  from  bitter  enmity  to  the  most 
confidential  friendship  with  that  citizen,  was  preceded  by  pledges, 
understandings,  and  political  compromises  on  the  part  of  one  or 
both,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  The  country  has  long  since  passed  on 
that. 

But,  said  Mr.  C[alhoun],  I  will  assure  the  Senator,  if  there  were 
pledges  in  his  case,  there  were  none  in  mine.  I  have  terminated  my 
long  suspended  personal  intercourse  with  the  President  [Martin  Van 
Buren],  without  the  slightest  pledge,  understanding,  or  compromise, 
on  either  side.  I  would  be  the  last  to  receive  or  exact  such.  The 
transition  from  their  former  to  their  present  personal  relation  was 
easy  and  natural,  requiring  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  say,  thus  openly,  that  I  have  approved  of  all  the  leading  measures 
of  the  President,  since  he  took  the  Executive  chair,  simply  because 
they  accord  with  the  principles  and  policy  on  which  I  have  long 
acted,  and  often  openly  avowed.  The  change,  then,  in  our  personal 
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relations,  had  simply  followed  that  of  our  political.  Nor  was  it  made 
suddenly,  as  the  Senator  charges.  So  far  from  it,  more  than  two 
years  have  elapsed  since  I  gave  a  decided  support  to  the  leading 
measure  of  the  Executive,  and  on  which  almost  all  others  since  have 
turned.  This  long  interval  was  permitted  to  pass,  in  order  that  his 
acts  might  give  assurance  whether  there  was  a  coincidence  between 
our  political  views  as  to  the  principles  on  which  the  Government 
should  be  administered,  before  our  personal  relations  should  be 
changed.  I  deemed  it  due  to  both  thus  long  to  delay  the  change, 
among  other  reasons  to  discountenance  such  idle  rumors  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  alludes  to.  That  his  political  course  might  be  judged  (said  Mr. 
Calhoun)  by  the  object  he  had  in  view,  and  not  the  suspicion  and 
jealousy  of  his  political  opponents,  he  would  repeat  what  he  had 
said,  at  the  last  session,  was  his  object.  It  is,  said  he,  to  obliterate 
all  those  measures  which  had  originated  in  the  national  consolida¬ 
tion  school  of  politics,  and  especially  the  Senator  s  famous  American 
system,  which  he  believed  to  be  hostile  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
genius  of  our  political  system,  and  the  real  source  of  all  the  dis¬ 
orders  and  dangers  to  which  the  country  was,  or  had  been,  subject. 
This  done,  he  was  for  giving  the  Government  a  fresh  departure,  in 
the  direction  in  which  Jefferson  and  his  associates  would  give,  were 
they  now  alive  and  at  the  helm.  He  stood  where  he  had  always 
stood,  on  the  old  State  Rights  ground.  His  change  of  personal 
relation,  which  gave  so  much  concern  to  the  Senator,  so  far  from 
involving  any  change  in  his  principles  or  doctrines,  grew  out  of 
them. 

[Clay  spoke  again,  criticizing  the  bill  and  defending  his  own 
history .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  that  he  would  not  be  forced,  at  this  stage,  into 
a  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  bill;  but  when  the  proper  time  ar¬ 
rived,  he  would  show  that  the  Senator  was  entirely  mistaken  as  to  its 
character,  in  supposing  it  made  a  gift  of  the  public  lands  to  the 
States  in  which  they  lay.  So  far  otherwise,  it  secured  one-half  of 
the  whole  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  States  to  the  Government, 
throwing  the  whole  burden  and  expense  of  administration  on  the 
new  States.  He  would  not  be  surprised,  if,  on  a  fair  statement  of 
the  account,  the  Government  would  receive  as  much,  under  the  bill, 
as  under  the  present  system.  It  was,  besides,  not  only  consistent 
with  State  Rights,  but  grew  out  of  them;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
verily  believed  the  measure  was  essential  to  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  the  Union. 
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The  Senator  has  said,  Mr.  President,  that  I,  of  all  men,  ought 
to  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  compromise  act  [of  1833]. 

(Mr.  Clay.  I  did  not  say  “to  me.”) 

The  Senator  claims  to  be  the  author  of  that  measure,  and,  of 
course,  if  there  be  any  gratitude  due,  it  must  be  to  him.  I,  said  Mr. 
Calhoun,  made  no  allusion  to  that  act,  but  as  the  Senator  has  thought 
proper  to  refer  to  it,  and  claim  my  gratitude,  I,  in  turn,  now  tell  him 
I  feel  not  the  least  gratitude  towards  him  for  it.  The  measure  was 
necessary  to  save  the  Senator  politically;  and  as  he  has  alluded  to 
the  subject,  both  on  this  and  on  a  former  occasion,  I  feel  bound  to 
explain  what  might  otherwise  have  been  left  in  oblivion.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  was  then  compelled  to  compromise  to  save  himself.  Events  had 
placed  him  flat  on  his  back,  and  he  had  no  way  to  recover  himself 
but  by  the  compromise.  This  is  no  after  thought.  I  wrote  more 
than  half  a  dozen  of  letters  home  at  the  time  to  that  effect.  I  shall 
now  explain. 

When  a  minority  forces  a  dominant  majority,  (which  has  con¬ 
verted  power  into  an  instrument  of  oppression,)  by  State  interposi¬ 
tion,  or  nullification,  if  you  please,  to  take  that  by  force  which  they 
had  taken  under  color  of  law,  those  who  receive  the  least  share  of  the 
spoils,  will  not  be  disposed  to  resort  to  the  hazard  of  force.  Such 
was  the  case  of  the  Senator’s  constituents.  They  received,  under 
his  American  system,  a  miserable  pittance,  or  rather  no  pittance  at 
all;  and  he  would  have  found  it  a  difficult  task  to  bring  them  to  sus¬ 
tain  his  system  by  force,  as  he  must  have  clearly  seen. 

But  this  was  not  the  only,  or  even  the  principal  difficulty  with 
him.  The  proclamation  and  message  of  Gen.  [Andrew]  Jackson 
necessarily  rallied  around  him  all  the  steadfast  friends  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  system.  They  withdrew  their  allegiance  at  once  from  him,  and 
transferred  it  to  Gen.  Jackson.  The  Senator  was  thus  left  in  the  most 
hopeless  condition,  with  no  more  weight  with  his  former  partisans 
than  this  sheet  of  paper,  (raising  a  sheet  from  his  desk.)  This  is 
not  all.  The  position  which  Gen.  Jackson  had  assumed,  necessarily 
attracted  towards  him  a  distinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
not  now  here,  (Mr.  [Daniel]  Webster,)  who,  it  is  clear,  would  have 
reaped  all  the  political  honors  and  advantages  of  the  system,  had  the 
contest  come  to  blows.  These  causes  made  the  political  condition 
of  the  Senator  truly  forlorn  at  the  time.  On  him  rested  all  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  as  the  author  of  the  system;  while  all  the  power  and 
influence  it  gave,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  others.  Compromise 
was  the  only  means  of  extrication.  He  was  thus  forced  by  the  action 
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of  the  State  which  I  in  part  represent,  against  his  system,  by  my 
counsel  to  compromise,  in  order  to  save  himself.  I  had  the  mastery 
over  him  on  the  occasion.  I  have  never  taken  any  credit  for  my 
agency  in  the  compromise  act.  I  claim  a  higher— that  of  compelling 
the  compromise;  and  I  would  have  dictated  my  terms,  which  was  to 
allow  to  the  year  1840  for  the  reduction,  taking  off  one-seventh 
annually  of  all  duties  above  fifteen  per  cent,  had  not  circumstances, 
not  proper  to  explain  here,  prevented  it.  My  colleague  [William  C. 
Preston]  knows,  I  believe,  to  what  I  allude,  though  I  am  not  certain. 

I  never  contemplated  a  sudden  reduction  of  duties;  I  knew  it  would 
be  ruinous.  I  never  desired  to  destroy  the  manufactures,  and  at  no 
time  contemplated  a  full  reduction  under  six  or  seven  years. 

But  although  I  feel  none  of  that  gratitude  the  Senator  claims, 
yet  I  am  willing  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  not  without  merit  for  his 
course  on  the  occasion.  It  was  something  to  serve  the  country, 
though  it  was  necessary  to  save  himself  from  political  ruin.  I  ac¬ 
cordingly  conceded  to  him  cheerfully  the  sagacity  of  seeing  what 
was  necessary  to  himself,  and  the  skill  and  judgment  with  which  he 
united  it  with  a  measure  highly  beneficial  to  the  country.  But  his 
course  on  this  and  another  memorable  occasion  [in  February  and 
March,  1838]  has  cancelled  what  claims  he  may  have  had  on  me, 
and,  I  might  add,  on  the  State  I  represent,  and  the  whole  South. 

[Clay  replied .] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  Senator  brings  against  me  the  vague  charge 
of  egotism.  He  [Calhoun]  would  appeal  to  the  Senate,  in  order  to 
repel  it,  whether  there  is  any  member  of  the  body  more  exempt  from 
speaking  of  himself  than  he  was,  unless  when  attacked.  How  stands 
the  fact?  The  Senator  has  made  it  his  practice  of  late  to  give  all  his 
discussions  with  him  a  personal  turn.  What  was  he  to  do?  If  he 
repelled  his  attacks,  he  was  forced  to  speak  of  himself,  and  to  expose 
himself  to  the  charge  of  egotism  from  the  Senator;  or,  if  he  remained 
silent,  to  stand  convicted  of  his  charges.  Is  that  fair?  He  has  another 
practice,  not  less  unfair,  to  make  an  attack  on  him,  and  to  turn 
around  and  accuse  him  of  making  the  attack,  when  he  simply  re¬ 
pelled  it,  as  in  the  present  instance. 

He  accuses  me  of  reverting  to  the  part  he  took  in  the  transactions 
of  1825.  He  mistakes  my  object  entirely  in  referring  to  those  old 
transactions.  It  was  not  to  make  a  charge  against  him,  but  to  make 
him  feel  that  he  was  the  last  man  who  ought  to  make  the  accusation 
he  has  on  the  present  occasion.  The  course  of  the  Senator,  and  that 
of  myself,  is  directly  the  opposite.  He  has  a  land  bill  of  his  own. 
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He  brings  it  in;  he  refers  it  to  what  committee  he  chooses,  without 
any  interference  on  my  part,  or  any  personal  attack  on  him;  but  I 
cannot  make  a  move  without  his  interference  and  attack.  But 
enough  of  this. 

I  rose  simply  to  supply  some  remarks  which  I  intended  to  make 
when  last  up.  The  Senator  said,  as  I  understood  him,  that  it  was  [a] 
matter  of  history,  that  I  preferred  the  candidate  on  whom  he  cast 
his  vote  for  the  Presidency  in  1825  [Adams].  I  know  not  if  there 
be  a  page  of  history  to  that  effect.  I  have  never  seen  it,  and  if  there 
be,  it  is  false.  The  truth  of  the  case  is,  that  I  was  opposed  to  Mr. 
Crawford,  for  reasons  which  I  need  not  now  state,  as  were  Mr. 
Adams  and  Gen.  Jackson.  When  my  name  was  withdrawn  from 
the  list  of  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  it  was  placed  on  the  ticket 
of  both  those  candidates  for  the  Vice  Presidency;  and  between  them 
I  took  no  part,  as  in  decorum,  I  ought  not.  When  I  was  elected 
Vice  President,  the  same,  and  even  higher  considerations,  prevented 
me  from  using  any  influence  as  between  them,  when  the  election 
went  to  the  House. 

[Clay  spoke  again,  and  several  other  Senators  discussed  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  reconsider  the  reference  of  Calhouns  bill.  William  C.  Pres¬ 
ton  of  S.C.  supported  the  motion,  asserting  that  the  bill  would  have 
“a  paramount  effect  on  the  finances  of  the  country”  and  should  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  the  bill,  as  he  had  drawn  it,  would  lead  to  no 
reduction  of  the  revenue.  It  was  not  to  go  into  operation  till  June, 
1842,  thus  leaving  time  to  adjust  the  tariff.  He  saw  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  taken  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 

[There  was  further  debate.  Then  the  motion  to  reconsider  was 
defeated  15  to  28.] 

From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  96-98.  Also  printed  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  January  4,  1840,  pp.  2-3;  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer, 
January  9,  1840,  p.  2;  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Mercury,  January  14,  1840,  p.  2. 
Variant  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  January  4,  1840, 
p.  3;  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  January  7,  1840,  p.  2;  the  Richmond, 
Va.,  Whig  and  Public  Advertiser,  January  7,  1840,  p.  2;  the  Charleston,  S.C., 
Courier,  January  9,  1840,  p.  2;  Niles’  National  Register,  vol.  LVII,  no.  20  (  Janu¬ 
ary  11,  1840),  pp.  316—317.  Other  variants  in  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American 
and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  January  4,  1840,  p.  2;  the  New  York,  N.Y., 
Morning  Herald,  January  6,  1840,  p.  2;  the  Pendleton,  S.C.,  Messenger,  January 
17,  1840,  p.  2. 
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To  [John  A.  Stuart],  Editor  of  the  Charleston 
Mercury 

Washington,  Jan.  7,  1840 
My  dear  Sir:  I  enclose  an  extract  from  the  [Washington]  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  which  will  show  you  what  those  who  are  opposed  to  me  are 
making  of  the  letter  of  your  correspondent,  republished  in  that  paper. 

I  know  not  who  your  correspondent  is,  nor  have  I  any  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  actuated  by  any  unkind  feelings  towards  me  in 
writing  the  letter;  but  I  must  say,  be  his  feelings  what  they  may,  he 
has  not  placed  me  either  in  my  true  position  or  one  that  is  agreeable 
to  me.  I  am  no  aspirant  to  the  Presidency,  or  ever  expect  to  be. 
To  hold  me  up  as  such  is  to  do  me  great  injustice,  and  weaken  me 
in  my  effort  to  carry  out  the  principles  and  policy  for  which  I  have 
long  contended,  and  which  I  hold  far  more  dear  than  any  thing  in  the 
gift  of  the  Government  or  people.  To  accomplish  an  object  I  hold 
so  high  is  and  has  been  the  sole  motive,  for  many  years,  for  my  re¬ 
maining  at  my  post  here;  and  whenever  I  find  that  my  presence  is 
no  longer  of  any  avail  towards  it  I  shall  cheerfully  retire,  leaving  to 
others  to  struggle  for  an  honor,  which,  however  high  or  worthy  of 
contest,  has  long  had  but  few  charms  for  me.  As  to  the  political 
movements  here,  to  which  your  correspondent  alludes  in  relation  to 
what  he  calls  “the  succession,”  and  which  he  says  is  absorbing  every 
thing  else,  I  know  nothing.  If  they  exist,  he  does  well  in  represent¬ 
ing  me  as  passive  as  to  what  is  going  on.  All  who  know  me  know 
that  there  is  not  a  member  of  Congress  who  takes  less  interest  in  that 
to  which  he  alludes. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  my  friends  here,  that  my  wish,  individually, 
was  and  is,  that  they  should  be  perfectly  passive  as  to  what  relates 
to  office,  and  to  vote  for  the  names  of  those  presented,  by  those  with 
whom  we  are  acting,  unless  there  should  be  some  valid  personal 
objection,  in  order  that  we  might  have  greater  weight  in  carrying 
out  the  measures  we  desire. 

In  all  this,  I  make  no  complaint,  nor  do  I  intend  censure,  and 
had  the  letter  appeared  in  a  paper  of  any  other  State,  or  in  any  other 
than  a  friendly  one  in  my  own,  it  would  have  passed  without  notice 
from  me.  But,  having  devoted  the  best  portion  of  my  life  to  the 
service  of  the  State  and  Union,  without  the  hope,  or  even  the  desire 
of  reward,  except  such  as  flows  from  the  conscious  discharge  of  duty, 
under  trying  circumstances,  I  cannot  but  feel  sensibly  any  circum¬ 
stance  (such  I  believe  this  to  be)  calculated  to  cast  doubt  on  my 
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real  motives,  by  holding  me  up  as  an  aspirant  for  any  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  Government,  or  people.  Yours  truly,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

PC  in  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Mercury,  January  15,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  Globe,  January  21,  1840,  p.  3;  PC  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily 
National  Intelligencer,  January  22,  1840,  p.  3;  PC  in  the  Greenville,  S.C.,  Moun¬ 
taineer,  January  24,  1840,  p.  1;  PC  in  the  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  Federal  Union, 
January  28,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  the  Edgefield,  S.C.,  Advertiser,  January  30,  1840, 
p.  2;  PC  in  the  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  Gazette,  February  15,  1840,  p.  1;  PEx  in 
the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Evening  Post,  January  23,  1840,  p.  2.  Note:  The  letter 
referred  to  by  Calhoun  was  first  published  in  the  Charleston  Mercury  of  12/23/- 
1839  and  reads  in  part:  “The  truth  is,  the  succession  to  Mr.  [Martin]  Van  Buren 
is  fast  swallowing  up  every  thing  here,  and  men  are  arraying  themselves  under 
the  two  great  aspirants,  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  [Thomas  H.]  Benton.  In  produc¬ 
ing  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Calhoun,  I  believe,  is  perfectly  passive,  but  the 
current  runs  in  spite  of  him.  So  far  as  the  late  developements  have  indicated, 
Calhoun  is  by  far  the  stronger  man.  Pennsylvania,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine 
seem  strenuous  in  his  support,  whilst  the  South  is  not  far  from  uniting  on  him. 
But  is  there  no  danger  that  in  this  Presidential  strife  your  principles,  and  the 
great  principles  of  the  South,  may  be  forgotten  or  submerged?” 

[To  Roger  Jones?,  Adjutant  General,  U.S.  Army,]  1/8.  An  entry 
in  a  register  of  letters  indicates  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Calhoun  of 
this  date  and  description.  Calhoun’s  letter  enclosed  a  statement  of 
Capt.  [John]  Mackay’s  “claim  to  rank  in  [the]  Topographical  Corps” 
and  requested  that  “if  an  injustice  has  been  done  ...  it  may  be  cor¬ 
rected.”  Entry  in  DNA,  RG  107  (Records  of  the  Office  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War),  Registers  of  Letters  Received  by  the  Secretary  of 
War,  1800-1870,  51:C-21  (M-22:51). 

“Petition  of  the  Vestry  and  Church  Wardens  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Philips  in  Charleston,”  pre¬ 
sented  by  Calhoun  to  the  Senate  on  1/9.  This  document,  signed  by 
Henry  Trescot,  asks  Congress  to  remit  tariff  duties  of  $857.89  on  an 
organ  recently  imported  from  London  to  replace  one  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1835.  Such  “liberality”  has  been  “heretofore  extended”  by 
Congress  “to  many  other  religious  societies.”  (Accompanying  the 
petition  was  a  document  signed  by  J[ames]  R.  Pringle,  Collector  of 
Customs  at  Charleston,  certifying  the  amount  of  tariff  due.  The 
petition  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  On  1/ 13  that 
committee  moved  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance.  On  1/27  the  latter  committee  reported  out  a  bill  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  petition.  Calhoun  made  remarks  in  support  of  the  bill  on 
4/18  that  went  unreported.  The  bill  subsequently  passed  the  Senate 
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but  was  not  acted  on  by  the  House  of  Representatives.)  DS  with 
En  in  DNA,  RG  46  (Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate),  26A-G5. 

Memorial  of  Samuel  Lord,  presented  by  Calhoun  to  the  Senate 
on  1/10.  Lord  prayed  Congress  “to  be  released  from  liability  as 
surety  on  a  custom-house  bond.”  (The  document  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance.  On  1/23  that  committee  moved  that 
the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  On  3/5 
the  latter  committee  made  a  favorable  report  [printed  as  Senate 
Document  No.  253,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.]  and  introduced  a  bill  for 
Lord’s  relief.  The  bill  subsequently  passed  the  Senate  but  was  not 
acted  on  by  the  House  of  Representatives.)  Abs  in  Senate  Journal, 
26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  94;  filing  jacket  with  endorsements  (me¬ 
morial  missing)  in  DNA,  RG  46  (Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate), 
26A-G5. 

Remarks  on  a  memorial  for  the  division  of  Fla.  Territory,  1/10. 
Robert  J.  Walker  of  Miss,  presented  resolutions  from  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  at  St.  Augustine,  praying  Congress  to  organize  a  separate  ter¬ 
ritorial  government  for  the  area  east  of  the  “Suwanee”  River,  and 
moved  appointment  of  a  select  committee.  “Mr.  Calhoun  said  the 
matters  embraced  in  the  memorial  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  East  Florida,  were  of  the 
greatest  importance.  There  were  many  grave  reasons  in  favor  of 
the  division  of  Florida  into  two  States,  and  perhaps  some  against  it. 
But  as  the  subject  would  shortly  come  up,  he  presumed,  on  an  ap¬ 
plication  on  the  part  of  Florida  to  become  a  State,  he  thought  it 
best  to  let  the  memorial  lay  on  the  table  for  a  few  days,  when  the 
whole  subject  could  be  referred  together  to  the  same  select  com¬ 
mittee.”  Walker  said  he  had  no  objection  to  Calhoun’s  suggestion 
if  Calhoun  “would  call  up  the  matter  shortly,”  which  Calhoun  said 
he  would  do.  From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p. 
112.  Also  printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  January  11,  1840, 
p.  3.  Variant  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer, 
January  11,  1840,  p.  3. 

From  “A  Virginia  Whig  and  Nullifier  on  Principle,”  [published 
at  Richmond,  1/10].  This  pseudonymous  writer  excoriates  Calhoun 
for  his  “unexampled  tergiversation”  in  supporting  [Martin]  Van  Bu- 
ren.  He  warns  that  Van  Buren  is  aware  of  Calhoun’s  Presidential 
ambitions  and  will  use  him  and  his  followers  and  then  deny  them 
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their  “rewards.”  The  writer  asks,  “is  it  possible  that  your  judgment 
is  so  imbecile  as  to  have  betrayed  you  into  the  belief  that  you  could 
by  any  possibility  convince  the  American  People,  I  care  not  of  what 
party  they  may  be,  that  John  C.  Calhoun  can  honestly  have  become 
converted  to  Martin  Van  Buren  and  the  Party  of  the  Proclamation 
and  the  Force  Bill?”  The  writer  refers  Calhoun  to  an  article  from 
the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Times  (reprinted  adjacent  to  his  letter)  that 
reports  the  progress  of  the  “Calhoun-Van  Buren  Coalition”  in  vitu¬ 
perative  terms.  PC  in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Whig  and  Public  Adver¬ 
tiser,  January  10,  1840,  p.  1. 


To  T[homas]  G.  Clemson,  [Abbeville  District, 
S.C.] 


Washington,  11th  Jan[uar]y  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  I  am  happy  to  learn  by  your  letter  of  the  26th  ult[imo] 
which  I  rec[ei]v[e]d  on  the  9th  that  all  are  well.  It  is  the  only  one 
I  have  had  from  Millwood  for  the  last  two  weeks,  which  I  suppose 
has  been  in  part  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  mail. 

Congress  is  doing  little.  The  House  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
yet  organized.  It  has  neither  referred  the  New  Jersey  case,  nor  has 
it  yet  elected  its  [“Speaker”  canceled  and  “printer”  interlined ].  I  do 
not  know,  that  the  country  loses  by  the  delay.  The  less  done,  per¬ 
haps,  the  better. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  England,  I  regard  as  rather  better,  as 
far  as  [“they”  changed  to  “the”]  money  market  is  concerned;  but 
cotton  had  rather  declined.  I  fear  it  will  go  very  low.  Andrew 
[Pickens  Calhoun]  writes,  as  late  as  the  25th,  that  the  [Tombigbee] 
river  is  so  low,  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  send  any  to  market.  The 
weather  had  been  very  bad  for  getting  in  the  crop  of  cotton,  and  I 
fear  [“will”  canceled  and  “we”  interlined ]  shall  lose  heavily  by  drop¬ 
ping  out  [of  the  cotton  bolls  from  the  plants].  He  had  a  great  deal 
still  to  get  in. 

I  decline  for  the  present  to  give  [“any  order”  canceled  and  “you 
any  additional  trouble”  interlined]  about  the  wine.  I  find  prices  are 
falling  and  I  doubt  not,  will  continue  to  fall.  Good  wine  begins  to 
be  forced  into  market  very  low.  A  friend  of  mine  lately  bought 
some  sent  from  Philadelphia  here  for  sale.  He  let  me  have  [“it” 
canceled  and  “a  part”  interlined]  at  the  same  price  he  bought;  that 
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is  $8  for  good  Champagne  &  $10  for  very  old  &  excellent  madeira  by 
the  dozen.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  there  will  be  a  great  &  gen¬ 
eral  reduction  of  price.  As  yet  negroes  continue  high;  quite  as  high 
here  as  in  Carolina. 

Dr.  [Lewis  F.]  Linn  [Senator  from  Mo.]  has  not  said  a  word  to 
me  on  the  subject  of  your  letter,  nor  made  the  slightest  refference 
[sic]  to  it  as  yet.  Should  he  not,  I  shall  embrace  some  [partial  word 
canceled]  opportunity  before  long  to  refer  to  it  myself. 

Mr.  Homes  [sic;  Isaac  E.  Holmes]  thinks  very  favourably  of  your 
Cuba  project,  but  says,  that  nothing  can  be  done,  till  there  is  a  de¬ 
cidedly  favourable  turn  in  the  money  market. 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  Col.  [James]  Gadsden  to  you  and  the  one 
to  me  covering  it. 

The  mail  that  takes  this  will  also  take  you  a  pamphlet  from  Bel¬ 
gium  in  French  on  banking,  transmitted  to  me  by  Mr.  [Virgil]  Maxcy 
and  also  the  Message  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl[vani]a  [David  R. 
Porter].  I  know  nothing  of  the  utility  of  the  pamphlet,  as  I  do  not 
read  French,  but  I  know  it  will  be  the  more  welcome  to  you  in  that 
language. 

You  and  Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clemson]  will  have  [a]  lon[e]some 
time  in  the  absence  of  so  large  a  portion  [of]  the  establishment.  Say 
to  her  that  I  have  not  had  an  answer  from  her  or  her  Mother  [Floride 
Colhoun  Calhoun]  to  mine.  She  cannot  plead  the  want  of  time,  and 
I  will  not  accept,  as  an  apology  the  want  of  news;  for,  I  know,  she 
can  make  a  very  agreeable  letter  out  of  a  little. 

The  weather  has  been  &  is  still  cold,  with  a  great  deal  of  snow. 
It  is  more  than  a  foot  deep  on  a  level,  and  has  been  lying  without 
thaw  for  2  weeks.  I  do  hope  Stevens  has  finished  and  filled  the  ice 
House.  I  have  urged  him  about  it,  but  he  wrote  me  he  could  not 
get  plank. 

My  love  to  Anna  &  the  rest,  if  they  have  returned. 

I  heard  from  Patrick  [Calhoun]  a  day  or  two  since.  He  is  well. 
Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

[P.S.]  Mr.  [Henry  D.]  Gilpin  is  Attorney  General.  No  one  seems 
to  know  by  whose  interest.  The  appointment  gave  much  dissatis¬ 
faction,  in  particular  to  Mr.  [James]  Buchanan. 

ALS  in  ScCleA. 
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Motion  for  Information  in  Regard 
to  a  British  Seizure  of  Slaves 

[In  the  Senate,  January  13,  1840] 
Mr.  Calhoun  submitted  the  following  motion  for  consideration: 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested 
to  communicate  to  the  Senate,  whether  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  has  yet  made  compensation  to  our  citizens  in  the  case  of  the 
brigs  Enterprise,  Encomium,  and  Comet;  the  first  of  which  was 
forced  by  stress  of  weather,  into  Port  Hamilton,  Bermuda  island, 
and  the  other  two  wrecked  on  the  Keys  of  the  Bahama,  and  the  slaves 
on  board  forcibly  seized  and  detained;  with  a  copy  of  any  corre¬ 
spondence  relating  thereto,  which  may  have  taken  place  between 
the  two  Governments  since  the  answer  to  the  call  of  the  last  session, 
on  the  same  subject. 

PC  in  Senate  Journal,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  101-102;  CC  in  DNA,  RG  46 
(Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate),  26A-B9.  Note.-  This  motion  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  the  following  day.  President  Martin  Van  Buren’s  reply  was  received 
on  1/27  and  was  printed  as  Senate  Document  No.  119,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
Calhoun  took  up  this  subject  again  in  the  Senate  in  3/1840. 

From  J[oel]  R.  P[oinsett,  Secretary  of  War],  1/13.  Calhoun’s 
letter  [of  1/8]  has  been  referred  to  Poinsett  by  the  Adjutant  General 
[Roger  Jones].  The  case  in  regard  to  the  precedence  of  Capt.  [John] 
Mackay  in  the  Topographical  Corps  has  been  re-examined  and  his 
complaint  judged  to  be  “unfounded.”  FC  in  DNA,  RG  107  ( Records 
of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War),  Letters  Sent  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  Relating  to  Military  Affairs,  1800-1861,  21:310  (M-6:21). 

From  “Berrien,”  [published  at  Richmond,  1/14].  This  pseud¬ 
onymous  writer  expresses  to  Calhoun  his  disappointment  in  the  “vol¬ 
untary  surrender  you  have  made  of  your  just  resentments,  your  pride 
of  character,  your  chivalrous  emotions— may  I  not  add,  your  self- 
respect”  in  joining  with  Martin  Van  Buren.  The  writer  reminds 
Calhoun  of  his  previous  opinions  of  the  character  of  Van  Buren  and 
asks  “what  has  occurred  since  to  render  it  proper  that  you  should 
sit  hob  a  nob  with  him  at  his  own  table?”  PC  in  the  Richmond,  Va., 
Whig  and  Public  Advertiser ,  January  14,  1840,  p.  4  (reprinted  from 
the  Baltimore,  Md.,  Patriot  of  an  unknown  date). 
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Remarks  in  Exchange  with  Henry  Clay 
on  the  American  Silk  Society 
Memorial 

[In  the  Senate,  January  16,  1840] 
[Clay  presented  a  memorial  from  the  American  Silk  Society  and 
moved  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  and  he 
printed.  He  ascribed  current  economic  distress  to  “purchasing  too 
much  abroad”  which  could  be  alleviated  by  a  rise  in  tariff  duties. 
He  wotdd  also  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  to  the 
States  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  debts  and  foster  their  great  in¬ 
terests.”] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said:  I  rise  to  make  no  opposition  to  the  motion, 
but  to  make  a  few  remarks  connected  with  those  topics  which  are 
now  of  chief  importance;  and  I  hope  that  not  much  more  of  this 
season  will  pass,  before  we  shall  go  deeply  into  that  subject.  The 
country  is  now  at  a  point  at  which  it  has  become  of  far  more  interest 
than  ever. 

Sir,  I  differ  in  toto  from  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  as  to  the 
causes  of  distress;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  are  the  very  op¬ 
posite  of  what  have  been  assigned.  To  revive  the  old,  the  tried,  and 
condemned  American  system,  would  be  ruinous  in  every  branch  of 
industry,  and  especially  to  the  manufacturing,  agricultural,  and  com¬ 
mercial  interests.  The  distress  which  he  ascribes  to  the  importation 
of  silk  comes  from  other  causes.  He  [Calhoun]  looked  upon  any 
measure  that  would,  at  this  time,  increase  the  credit  of  the  States 
so  as  to  enable  them  to  sell  more  bonds  in  foreign  markets,  as  posi¬ 
tively  injurious.  We  ship  our  credit,  and  bring  in  goods.  I  hold  the 
very  reverse  of  what  the  Senator  has  indicated  as  the  true  policy, 
and  I  hope  for  an  early  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  policy,  and 
that  at  an  early  day  we  shall  look  deep  into  the  subject. 

[Clay  spoke  again.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  argument,  but  merely 
say,  by  way  of  comment  on  the  Senator’s  remarks,  that  his  scheme  in 
regard  to  the  public  lands,  is  one  of  the  modifications  for  assuming 
the  State  debts;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  most  unconstitutional 
and  ruinous  that  can  be  imagined.  But  I  trust  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  [Felix]  Grundy)  will  give  us  an  opportunity  soon 
to  enter  fully  into  that  subject- (alluding  to  the  expected  report  on 
Mr.  [Thomas  H.]  Benton’s  resolutions  adverse  to  the  assumption  of 
debts  by  the  States.)  It  is  time  to  act;  and,  in  my  opinion,  we  are 
at  the  point  where  we  were  when  the  American  System  was  adopted 
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—the  revival  of  which  would  be  followed  by  incalculable  injury.  I 
am  ready  to  meet  that  point,  and  to  show  that  the  whole  system  is  the 
reverse  of  our  true  policy. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  124.  Also  printed  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  January  17,  1840,  p.  2;  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Madi¬ 
sonian,  January  21,  1840,  p.  1.  Variant  in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Whig  and  Public 
Advertiser,  January  24,  1840,  p.  4. 


Remarks  on  Thomas  H.  Benton’s 
Amendment  to  the  Independent 
T re  asur y  Bill 


[In  the  Senate,  January  16,  1840] 
[Benton  moved  to  strike  out  two  sections  “which  permitted  the  re¬ 
ception  and  disbursement  of  federal  paper”  and  defended  the  mo¬ 
tion  at  length.  Silas  Wright  thought  the  motion  unnecessary  because 
no  “Government  paper  would  be  afloat”  by  the  time  the  bill  took 
effect.  Calhoun  said  he  concurred  with  Wright.  Others  spoke,  and 
Benton  said  he  considered  a  vote  for  his  amendment  as  putting  a 
Senator  on  record  against  future  issues  of  government  paper.  John 
Norvell  of  Mich,  objected  to  that  interpretation.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  he,  like  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  (Mr. 
Norvell, )  would  not  permit,  by  his  silence,  the  mover  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  draw  an  inference  from  his  vote  not  intended.  He  would 
vote  for  the  amendment,  because  he  considered  it,  under  existing 
circumstances,  perfectly  immaterial:  and  thus  thinking,  he  was  ready 
to  accommodate  any  member  who  preferred  the  bill  without  the 
words  proposed  to  be  struck  out,  and  not  because  he  thought  that 
the  Government  ought  never  to  resort  to  the  use  of  its  own  credit  in 
its  fiscal  operations.  He  thought  no  such  thing,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  believed  it  would  be  often  convenient,  and  sometimes  indispens¬ 
able,  to  make  the  resort.  He  felt  called  on  to  make  this  declaration, 
to  repel  the  intended  inference,  as  far  as  his  vote  was  concerned. 

[Henry  Clay  and  others  spoke.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  It  is  said  that  extremes  sometimes  meet,  [of] 
the  truth  of  which  we  have  an  illustration  in  this  case,  in  which 
the  avowed  opponent  [Benton],  and  the  avowed  friend  [Clay],  of  the 
credit  system,  object  to  the  Government  using  its  own  credit;  the 
one  to  the  use  of  Treasury  notes,  and  the  other  to  the  use  of  Treasury 
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drafts.  I,  as  the  friend  of  the  final  and  complete  divorce  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  banks,  am  opposed  to  the  views  of  each  extreme.  It  is  my 
conviction,  that  if  the  Government  should  have  the  blindness  to 
repudiate  the  use  of  its  own  credit,  it  would  go  far  to  defeat  the 
policy  of  this  bill,  by  restoring,  in  the  end,  the  very  union  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  dissever.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Paper  has,  to  certain 
extent,  a  decided  advantage  over  gold  and  silver.  It  is  preferable, 
in  large  and  distant  transactions,  and  cannot,  in  a  country  like  ours, 
be  dispensed  with  in  the  fiscal  action  of  the  Government,  without 
much  unnecessary  expense  and  inconvenience:  the  truth  of  which 
would  soon  be  manifest,  if  the  Government  should  consent  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  use  of  Treasury  drafts.  But  that  is  not  the  only  form 
in  which  it  may  be  convenient  or  necessary  for  it  to  use  its  own 
credit.  It  may  be  compelled  to  use  it  for  circulation,  in  a  more 
permanent  form,  as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  what  I  regard  a  great 
evil,  a  Federal  debt.  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  governmental  loans. 
I  believe  them  to  be,  in  reality,  little  better  than  a  fraud  on  the 
community,  if  made  in  bank  notes,  and  highly  injurious  if  made  in 
large  amounts  in  specie.  I  saw  enough  in  the  late  war  [of  1812]  to 
put  me  on  my  guard  against  them.  I  saw  the  Government  borrow 
the  notes  of  insolvent  banks,  the  credit  of  which  depended  almost 
exclusively  on  the  fact  that  they  were  received  and  disbursed  by  the 
Government  as  money.  I  saw  the  Government  borrow  these  worth¬ 
less  rags,  [worthless]  but  for  the  credit  it  gave  them  at  the  rate  of 
eighty  for  one  hundred;  that  is,  for  every  eighty  dollars  it  borrowed 
of  these  notes,  it  gave  one  hundred  dollars  of  its  stock,  losing  six  per 
cent,  interest.  Still  worse:  I  saw  the  Government,  with  the  view  of 
conciliating  the  banks,  which  were  fleecing  the  community,  permit 
them  to  discredit  its  own  paper,  by  refusing  to  receive  its  Treasury 
notes  at  par,  though  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  for  their  own 
worthless  trash,  without  interest;  and  thus  degrading  and  sinking  its 
own  credit  below  that  of  insolvent  banks.  All  this  I  saw. 

Now,  sir,  I  hold  that  it  is  only  by  the  judicious  use  of  Govern¬ 
ment  credit  that  a  repetition  of  a  similar  state  of  things  can  be 
avoided  in  the  event  of  another  war.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
maxim  that,  without  banks  and  bank  notes,  large  Government  loans 
are  impracticable,  and  without  some  substitute,  such  loans,  in  the 
event  of  war  would  be  unavoidable.  The  only  substitute  will  be 
found  to  be  in  the  direct  use  by  the  Government  of  its  own  credit. 
Now,  as  I  regard  the  borrowing  from  banks  not  only  as  one  link  in 
the  connection  between  Government  and  banks,  but  as  inevitably 
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leading  to  the  use  of  bank  notes  in  the  collection  and  disbursements 
of  its  revenue,  I  also  regard  the  use  by  the  Government  of  its  own 
credit,  in  the  form  of  Treasury  notes,  or  some  other  and  better  form, 
as  indispensable  to  the  permanent  success  of  the  policy  of  this  bill. 
If  the  Government  had  relied  on  its  credit,  instead  of  loans  from 
banks,  in  the  late  war;  if  it  had  then  refused  to  receive  and  pay  away 
bank  notes,  as  this  bill  proposes,  or  had  but  the  manliness  to  refuse 
to  receive  the  notes  of  banks  that  refused  to  receive  its  notes  at  par, 

I  venture  little  in  saying  that  the  expense  of  the  war  might  have 
been  reduced  forty  millions. 

For  these  reasons  I  cannot  assent  that  the  Government  should 
repudiate  the  use  of  its  own  credit,  nor  do  I  believe  that  such  is  the 
sense  of  this  body.  Should  there  be  any  one  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
let  him  submit  a  direct  proposition  to  prohibit  the  Government  from 
the  use  of  its  credit.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  the  vote  on  such  a  propo¬ 
sition.  Instead  of  being  unanimous  in  its  favor,  as  the  mover  of 
the  amendment  would  have  us  believe,  it  is  far  more  probable  it 
would  be  nearly  so  the  other  way. 

But  I  am  told  that  the  provision  now  proposed  to  be  struck  out 
was  in  an  amendment  which  I  moved  at  the  extra  session  [on  9/ 20/ - 
1837],  containing  what  is  usually  called  the  specie  feature.  That  is 
true,  but  is  easily  explained.  It  was  then  known  that  there  was  a 
large  temporary  deficit  in  the  revenue,  which  I  preferred  meeting  by 
the  use  of  our  own  credits  to  a  loan  from  the  banks.  But  now  we 
are  told  that  there  will  be  no  deficits,  and,  of  course,  that  reason  does 
not  apply.  I  must,  however,  say  that,  according  to  my  impressions, 
there  will  be  a  deficit  before  the  end  of  the  year  of  some  millions, 
without  the  most  rigid  economy;  and  one  of  the  motives  I  have  for 
acquiescing  in  the  proposed  amendment  is  to  enforce  such  economy, 
by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  providing  for  the  deficit  should  there 
be  one.  In  that  case  it  is  clear  there  will  be  a  conflict  between  the 
advocates  of  loans  and  of  Government  credit,  in  which,  if  it  should 
come,  I  need  not  say  on  which  side  I  shall  be  found. 

[Clay  and  Robert  J.  Walker  spoke.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  If  we  must  use  credit,  I  would  infinitely  rather  use 
our  own  than  that  of  banks.  But  as  to  the  currency,  I  concur  in 
almost  every  sentiment  which  has  been  uttered  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  (Mr.  Walker.)  He  could  not  do  better  than  to  contrast 
our  own  state  with  that  of  Cuba.  Cuba  is  now  in  a  flourishing  con¬ 
dition,  while  the  State  of  Mississippi  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  distress. 
That  Senator  cannot  push  the  specie  currency  further  than  I  if  the 
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country  were  out  of  debt.  I  wish  simply,  if  there  must  be  a  tem¬ 
porary  credit,  that  the  Government  should  use  its  own  credit. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Appendix,  pp.  123—125.  Also 
printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  January  30,  1840,  p.  2.  Partly  printed 
in  Cralle,  ed.,  Works,  3:403-406.  Variant  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  Na¬ 
tional  Intelligencer,  January  18,  1840,  p.  2. 


From  Duff  Green 


Baltimore,  Jan.  17,  1840 
Dear  Sir:  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  [Francis 
W.]  Pickens  [Representative  from  S.C.],  to  which  he  has  not  replied. 
His  silence,  and  the  subsequent  publication  in  the  [Washington] 
Globe  commenting  on  Mr.  [Charles  F.]  Mitchell’s  [Representative 
from  N.Y.’s]  letter,  which  Mr.  [Charles]  Fisher  [Representative  from 
N.C.]  told  me  had  been  submitted  to  Mr.  Pickens,  satisfy  me  that  he 
is  the  Globe’s  informant,  and  impose  upon  me  the  necessity  of  asking 
you  to  state  in  a  letter,  which  I  may  submit  to  the  Public,  the  consid¬ 
erations  which  induced  you  to  advise  your  friends  against  voting  for 
me  as  printer  to  the  House  [of  Representatives].  Knowing  that  they 
acted  on  your  advice,  and  having  had  assurances  from  some  of  them 
that,  but  for  you,  they  would  have  voted  for  me,  I  should  have  writ¬ 
ten  to  you  in  the  first  instance,  but  that  I  thought  it  more  respectful 
to  Mr.  Pickens,  as  well  as  due  to  my  own  character,  that  he  should  do 
me  justice  without  your  intervention,  and  that  a  letter  to  you  might 
seem  to  be  an  appeal  to  your  influence  in  my  behalf.  Nor  should  I 
now  address  you,  were  it  not  that,  inasmuch  as  there  are  considera¬ 
tions  which  would  render  any  controversy  extremely  painful,  I  de¬ 
sire,  before  taking  any  step  which  may  sunder,  and  forever,  the 
ties  that  have  heretofore  bound  us,  to  enable  you  to  separate  yourself 
from  all  participation  in  this  heartless  conspiracy  against  my  repu¬ 
tation. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  upon  your  answer  will  depend  my  course. 
If  you  do  me  justice,  I  shall  then  address  myself  to  Mr.  Pickens,  and 
use  your  letter  in  my  vindication.  If  you  prefer  to  be  silent  or  refuse 
me  justice,  you  will  make  yourself  a  party,  and  will  compel  me,  re¬ 
luctant  as  I  will  be,  to  hold  you  responsible  for  the  past  as  well  as 
for  the  future,  and  I  shall  so  consider  you  in  the  vindication  which 
I  intend  to  submit  to  the  Public. 
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I  wish  you  to  understand  me.  Mr.  Pickens,  acting  under  your 
advice,  has  done  me  an  injury  which  even  he  cannot  repair.  When 
appealed  to,  he,  by  his  silence,  adds  insult  to  that  injury;  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  defend  myself.  He  by  acting  for  you  and  your  friends  has 
made  you  a  party.  It  is  due  to  the  relations  which  have  so  long 
subsisted  between  us  that,  before  I  proceed  further,  I  should  enable 
you  to  speak  for  yourself,  and  to  notify  you  of  what  I  have  resolved 
to  do;  and  this  letter  must  not  be  construed  into  an  attempt  to  menace 
or  to  conciliate.  It  is  intended  to  enable  you  to  act  understandingly, 
and  to  constitute  part  of  my  vindication,  should  I  be  compelled  to 
go  before  the  Public.  Your  obedient  servant,  Duff  Green. 

[Enclosure] 

Duff  Green  to  F[rancis]  W.  Pickens 

Baltimore,  Jan.  14,  1840 
Sir:  In  the  Globe  of  yesterday  I  find  it  reported  that  you  said  in  the 
House  [of  Representatives  yesterday]: 

“I  appeal  to  those  gentlemen  with  whom  I  act,  and  they  are  but 
few,  and  in  their  name,  if  it  be  intended  by  this  artful  slander  to 
assert  that  he  has  ever  received  counsel  or  assistance,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  me  or  from  them,  I  say  it  is  an  infamous  falsehood.” 

And  again,  you  are  reported  to  have  said: 

“On  the  first  day  that  I  came  here  I  received  a  note,  stating  that 
he  [Green]  would  be  a  candidate  [for  printer],  and  could  be  elected; 
but,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  know  how  I  treated  that  note.  I  never  gave 
him  the  slightest  countenance.” 

These  remarks  are  not  so  offensive  to  me  as  the  report  given  of 
your  speech  in  the  papers  of  this  city;  but,  even  as  reported  in  the 
Globe,  where  they  bear  evidence  of  having  been  revised  by  you, 
they  are  capable  of  the  interpretation  which  I  cannot  willingly  be¬ 
lieve  you  desire  them  to  bear. 

In  the  first  place,  your  epithet,  intended,  as  I  suppose,  for  the 
editor  of  the  [Washington]  Madisonian,  or  his  informant,  is  made  to 
apply  to  me;  and,  in  the  next  place,  I  am  slow  to  believe  that  you 
intended  to  express  towards  me  the  personal  disrespect  which  your 
remarks  relative  to  my  proposal  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  printing 
imply.  I  deem  it  due  to  the  personal  and  political  relations  hereto¬ 
fore  subsisting  between  us,  as  well  as  to  our  mutual  friends,  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  construction  of  which  your  language  is  capable, 
under  the  hope  that,  as  there  can  be  no  imagined  cause  why  you 
should  inflict  so  gross  an  outrage  on  my  feelings,  you  may  have  it 
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in  your  power  to  make  the  reparation  which  the  circumstances  de¬ 
mand.  Your  obedient  servant,  Duff  Green. 

PC  with  Ens  (reprinted  from  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  Evening  Post  of  1/23)  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  January  25,  1840,  p.  3;  PC  with 
Ens  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  January  25,  1840,  p.  3;  PC  with  Ens 
in  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Courier,  January  31,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  with  Ens  in  the 
Richmond,  Va.,  Whig  and  Public  Advertiser,  January  31,  1840,  p.  4.  Note: 
Green  published  the  above  letters,  with  other  documents,  including  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Calhoun  below,  in  a  statement  to  the  public  in  his  own  defense.  The 
controversy  originated  with  a  report  in  the  Washington  Madisonian  of  1/11. 
Ascribing  its  information  to  an  unidentified  “informant,”  this  paper  stated  that 
Green  had  made  the  following  offer  to  Joseph  Gales,  Jr.,  and  William  W.  Seaton: 
Since  a  handful  of  “Calhoun  Nullifiers”  held  the  balance  of  power  between 
Whigs  and  Democrats  in  the  House,  he  would  assure  their  election  as  printers 
in  exchange  for  eight  per  cent  of  the  profits;  Francis  P.  Blair  and  John  C.  Rives 
had  previously  made  him  an  offer  of  $10,000  for  the  same  service,  Green  was 
alleged  to  have  said.  This  allegation  was  followed  by  a  report  in  the  Washington 
Globe  ( owned  by  Blair  and  Rives )  that  Charles  F.  Mitchell,  Representative  from 
N.Y.,  had  acted  as  an  agent  for  Gales  and  Seaton  in  making  an  offer  to  Green  in 
exchange  for  his  support.  As  one  of  the  “Calhoun  Nullifiers,”  Pickens  rose  in  the 
House  on  1/13  to  vehemently  refute  the  imputation  that  they  had  been  involved 
in  a  bribe  for  awarding  the  printing.  Alter  writing  the  above  letters,  Green 
received  a  letter  from  Pickens  dated  1/16  (and  printed  with  the  other  docu¬ 
ments).  In  it,  Pickens  said  that  the  reports  of  his  remarks  were  not  precisely 
accurate,  that  he  had  not  intended  to  injure  Green  but  merely  to  refute  the 
charges  as  applied  to  members  of  the  House,  and  that  he  regretted  any  hurt 
Green  had  suffered.  On  1/30  Blair  and  Rives  were  elected,  the  “Calhoun  Nulli¬ 
fiers”  voting  with  the  majority. 


To  “Gen[era]r  Duff  Green,  [Baltimore] 

Washington,  Jan.  17,  1840 
Dear  Sir:  When  I  took  my  seat  in  the  Senate  this  morning,  I  found 
on  my  table  your  letter  of  this  instant,  the  contents  of  which  not 
a  little  surprised  me. 

Before  I  proceed  to  comply  with  your  request,  I  must  premise 
that  there  is  much  in  the  tone  and  substance  of  your  letter,  which, 
coming  from  almost  any  one  else,  would  have  been  construed  into 
menace,  and  would,  of  course,  have  imposed  silence  on  me;  but, 
coming  from  you,  feelings  belonging  to  our  past  and  present  rela¬ 
tions  outweigh  every  consideration  of  the  kind. 

Your  request  is  for  me  to  state  the  considerations  which  induced 
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me  to  advise  my  friends  to  vote  against  you  as  printer  to  the  House 
[of  Representatives].  In  reply,  I  state,  that  I  had  very  little  conver¬ 
sation  with  my  friends  in  relation  to  it.  I  came  to  the  city  under 
the  impression  that  our  principles  and  the  policy  on  which  we  acted 
would  compel  us  to  act  with  the  Administration,  if  they  should  ad¬ 
here  to  the  course  which  they  had  taken,  and  that  our  proper  course 
would  be  to  let  them  elect  their  own  officers,  including  the  printer 
to  the  House,  in  order  that  we  might,  with  greater  propriety  and 
effect,  insist  on  that  course  of  measures  which  we  believe  to  be  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  interest  of  the  country.  I  expressed  these  views  freely  to 
my  friends,  and  applied  them  generally  both  to  you  and  others.  But 
I  stated  to  none  so  fully  and  strongly  as  I  did  to  yourself  the  reasons 
why  I  could  not  support  you  for  the  printing  in  a  conversation  shortly 
after  the  commencement  of  the  session,  when  you  informed  me  that 
the  Whigs,  finding  that  they  could  not  elect  Gales  &  Seaton,  would 
support  you,  and  that  you  could  be  elected  if  my  friends  would  vote 
for  you.  I  had  supposed,  from  what  afterwards  occurred,  that  you 
had  acquiesced  in  my  views,  till  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  [Charles] 
Fisher  that  one  of  the  members  [Charles  F.  Mitchell,  Representative 
from  N.Y.]  had  made  you  a  large  offer,  in  behalf  of  Gales  &  Seaton, 
for  the  use  of  your  name.  I  refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  subject,  expressing  at  the  same  time  my  objection  to  the  proposal 
in  strong  terms,  but  without  intending  what  I  said  to  go  further. 

Having  given  you  the  statement  you  request,  let  me  now  say,  on 
my  part,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  authority  you  speak,  when 
you  talk  of  my  participating  in  a  heartless  conspiracy  against  your 
reputation,  and  of  Mr.  [Francis  W.]  Pickens  acting  under  my  advice, 
or  to  imagine  how  you  could  suppose  that  there  could  be  the  least 
reluctance  on  my  part,  in  any  possible  case,  to  do  you  justice.  Why 
should  I  or  any  friend  I  have  conspire  against  you?  Or  why  should 
I,  in  any  case,  hesitate  to  do  you  full  justice?  Every  feeling  of  my 
bosom,  and  every  consideration  that  could  act  on  me,  forbid  the 
supposition  that  either  is  possible. 

Nor  are  you  less  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Mr.  Pickens  acted 
under  my  control,  or  for  me,  or  that  I  advised  him  to  do  any  act 
intended  to  do  you  the  smallest  harm.  During  the  whole  time  that 
this  painful  affair  was  in  agitation,  I  never  spoke  to  one  of  my  friends 
in  relation  to  it,  nor  one  of  them  to  me,  but  Col.  Pickens,  and  that 
on  a  single  point.  He  called  to  consult  with  me  whether  it  would 
be  proper  for  him  to  repel  the  charge  of  the  Madisonian,  as  far  as 
he  and  others  who  acted  with  him  might  be  concerned.  I  said  to 
him  I  did  not  see  how  it  could  well  be  avoided,  suggesting,  at  the 
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same  time,  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  do  it  in  his  place,  as  a 
member  of  the  House. 

As  to  what  he  said  [in  the  House  on  1/13],  it  is  his  own.  Nothing 
passed  between  us  as  to  that,  nor  was  there  the  indication  of  any 
unkind  feelings  towards  you.  Now  I  would  submit  it  to  your  own 
judgment,  whether  a  denial  could  have  been  avoided  with  justice 
to  himself  and  others.  It  is  obvious  that  the  article  in  the  Madisonian 
was  intended  to  bear  on  Col.  Pickens  with  others.  It  was  charged, 
if  not  expressly,  at  least  by  inference,  that  there  was  an  understand¬ 
ing  between  Blair  &  Rives  and  you  as  to  the  printing,  and  that  you 
had  received  a  large  sum  already,  as  a  consideration,  for  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  vote  for  them  as  printers.  It  was  believed  they  intended 
to  vote  for  them.  Now,  I  ask  you,  whether,  under  this  state  of  things, 
they  could  remain  silent?  If  they  had,  and  should  hereafter  vote 
as  it  is  said  they  intend,  would  not  suspicion  have  attached  to  their 
motives?  It  is  true  the  Globe  had  denied  that  there  was  any  under¬ 
standing;  but  their  silence  would  have  outweighed  its  denial,  in  the 
opinion  of  many. 

I  also  submit  whether,  if  Col.  Pickens  used  expressions  too  strong, 
in  disclaiming  any  connexion  with  you  as  a  candidate  for  the  print¬ 
ing,  it  may  not  be  more  rationally  attributed  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  than  any  disposition  to  wound  your  feelings?  I  am  satisfied 
that  such  is  the  true  explanation,  if  in  what  he  said,  viewed  simply 
in  reference  to  yourself,  he  went  too  far.  Nor  am  I  less  satisfied 
that  you  have  done  him  great  injustice,  in  supposing  that  he  had 
the  least  to  do  with  the  publication  in  the  Globe.  I  say  this  without 
any  knowledge  how  the  facts  stated  in  the  Globe  came  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  its  editors.  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it. 

I  have  been  compelled  to  notice  the  portions  of  your  letter  to 
which  these  remarks  apply,  as  silence  on  my  part  might  be  misun¬ 
derstood.  With  respect,  &c.  &c.  J.C.  Calhoun. 

PC  (from  tire  Baltimore,  Md.,  Evening  Post,  of  1/23)  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Dailij  National  Intelligencer,  January  25,  1840,  p.  3;  PC  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Madisonian,  January  25,  1840,  p.  3;  PC  in  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Courier,  January 
31,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Whig  and  Public  Advertiser,  January 
31,  1840,  p.  4;  PC  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Correspondence,  pp.  438-440. 

From  Geo[rge]  Seymour,  Springfield,  Mass.,  1/17.  Seymour  ac¬ 
knowledges  receipt  of  and  expresses  thanks  for  Calhoun’s  “favor  of 
the  9th  of  Jan.  enclosing  a  check  on  the  National  Bank  of  New  York” 
for  $21.02.  ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 
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From  J[ohn]  E[wing]  Bonneau 

Charleston  S.C.,  18th  January  1840 
Dear  Sir,  Your  letter  of  the  11  Ins[tan]t  enclosing  a  draft  for  $600, 
I  received  this  morning.  The  draft  has  been  paid,  &  the  proceeds 
placed  to  your  credit  with  Mathew[e]s  &  Bonneau.  I  have  paid 
your  subscription  to  the  [Charleston]  Mercury.  The  memorandum 
left  by  Mr.  [Thomas  G.]  Clemson  &  yourself,  as  respects  your  re¬ 
spective  shares  of  a  Note  to  be  paid  on  1st  March  next  for  $1050,  & 
now  in  the  possession  of  John  Fraser  &  Co.,  will  be  attended  to. 
The  Note  you  left  with  me  for  $1500  &  interest],  has  not  yet  been 
paid— nor  have  I  heard  a  word  from  the  parties  on  the  subject. 

The  articles  you  requested  me  to  purchase  &  have  forwarded  to 
Pendleton,  were  sent  off  by  the  Rail  Road  on  18th  Ult[imo]  to  the 
care  of  J[.]F[.]  Benson[,]  Hamburg  [S.C.],  to  whom  I  wrote  &  re¬ 
quested  his  attention  to  having  them  forwarded  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  I  also  wrote,  a  few  lines  to  Mrs.  [Floride  Colhoun]  Cal¬ 
houn,  advising  her  of  the  articles  sent,  with  a  list  of  the  same.  With 
great  respect  Yours  &c[.]  &c[.],  J.E.  Bonneau. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


To  Duff  Green,  “Private” 

18th  Jan[uar]y  1840 

Dear  Sir,  You  will  see  by  the  date  of  your  letter  [from  me  on  1/17] 
that  it  was  commenced  yesterday.  The  discussion  and  long  sitting 
of  the  Senate,  with  company  in  the  evening,  prevented  me  from 
finishing  and  mailing  it  till  to  day  [sic]. 

It  may  be  proper  to  say,  that  it  was  written  without  seeing  any 
friend,  or  any  one  knowing,  that  I  had  received  the  letter  to  which 
it  is  a  reply. 

Were  I  not  apprehensive,  that  you  would  misconstrue  my  mo¬ 
tives,  I  would  say  to  you,  that  you  would  make  a  great  mistake  to 
attack  personally  any  one  in  your  vindication.  As  far  as  I  can  judge, 
there  is  no  unkind  feelings  [sic]  towards  you,  and  that  which  has 
been  said  has  been  [said]  defensively,  but  probably  without  reflect¬ 
ing  on  its  bearings  on  you.  Men  are  but  too  apt  to  overlook  the 
feelings  of  others,  in  such  cases,  as  your  letter  proves.  An  attack 
would  be  but  to  convert  friends  into  enemies.  It  seems  to  me,  if  you 
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come  out,  as  I  suppose  you  will,  after  what  you  have  said  [you]  feel 
yourself  in  some  degree  compelled  to  do,  your  better  course  would 
be  to  state  in  moderate  language,  the  circumstances,  which  induced 
you  to  view  the  proposal  as  you  did. 

You  must  not  think  that  in  making  these  suggestions,  I  intend 
to  deprecate  a  personal  attack  on  myself.  Although,  coming  from 
you,  it  would  be  exceedingly  painful,  as  much  so  as  anything  that 
has  ever  occur[r]ed  to  me,  yet  I  feel  strong  in  conscious  rectitude; 
that  I  never  did  in  my  life  an  unfriendly  act  towards  you,  or  ever 
entertained  a  wish  but  for  your  welfare.  I  trust  you  will  receive 
this  in  the  sperit  in  which  it  [is]  written. 

PC  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Correspondence,  pp.  440-441. 


From  Duff  Green 

Baltimore,  January  20,  1840 
Dear  Sir:  My  letter  [of  1/17]  to  you  was  written  under  a  belief  that 
Mr.  [Francis  W.]  Pickens  had  refused  to  answer  my  request  that  he 
should  disown  the  imputations  deducible  from  his  printed  speech 
[of  1/13],  and  I  should  have  recalled  it  immediately  on  the  receipt 
of  his  [answer]  of  December  [sic;  January]  16th,  had  I  not  seen  in 
the  mean  time  the  report  of  Mr.  [Charles]  Fisher’s  remarks,  in  which 
he  says  he  offered  to  show  you  Mr.  [Charles  F.]  Mitchell’s  letter,  and 
that  you  denounced  it  as  an  “overture  of  bribery.” 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Fisher  distinctly  acquits  me  of  any  such  over¬ 
ture,  but  it  was  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion,  that  I  had  been 
a  party  to  it.  Mr.  Mitchell’s  letter  had  been  received  and  forwarded 
to  a  friend,  to  whom  Mr.  Mitchell  had  been  referred  by  me.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  felt  bound  to  await  your  reply,  and  am  grati¬ 
fied  to  find  that  your  remarks  were  predicated  on  a  misapprehension 
of  the  correspondence,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  personal  rela¬ 
tions  between  Mr.  Mitchell  and  myself,  and  without  intentional  un¬ 
kindness  or  disrespect  to  me. 

That  gentleman  has  for  many  years  been  a  personal  and  political 
friend.  He  was  a  subscriber,  and  correspondent,  for  my  paper  [the 
Washington,  D.C.,  United  States’  Telegraph ]  during  the  trying  con¬ 
flict  between  South  Carolina  and  Gen.  [Andrew]  Jackson,  (I  will 
not  say  the  Federal  Government, )  and  up  to  the  present  period  has 
preserved  that  personal  regard  for  me,  and  that  solicitude  for  my 
private  welfare,  which  the  sacrifices  I  was  then  called  upon  to  make 
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were  calculated  to  awaken.  He  was  one  of  those  few  to  whom,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session,  I  addressed  a  circular,  stating  my 
desire  to  be  elected  printer  to  the  House.  Mr.  Fisher  and  Mr.  [Isaac 
E.]  Holmes  [Representative  from  S.C.]  had  volunteered  a  desire  on 
their  part  to  promote  my  interests;  the  sickness  of  one  of  my  children 
prevented  my  going  to  Washington,  and  I  therefore  enclosed  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Fisher,  placing  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  my 
friends,  and  addressed  a  hurried  note  to  Mr.  Mitchell,  saying  so. 
You  may  judge  of  my  surprise  under  these  circumstances  at  seeing 
the  article  in  the  Globe,  and  my  regret  that  Mr.  Mitchell’s  desire  to 
serve  me,  a  desire  originating,  as  I  believed,  in  his  respect  for  my 
personal  character  and  political  associations,  should  have  brought 
down  upon  him  imputations  so  unmerited,  from  those  to  whose  good 
opinion  he  has  such  peculiar  claims. 

I  need  not  assure  you  how  painful  this  whole  matter  has  been  to 
me,  nor  of  the  gratification  I  feel  at  the  assurance  that  no  personal 
disrespect  was  intended  in  the  part  which  has  been  taken  by  my 
friends.  I  cannot  do  less  than  address  a  short  explanatory  note  to 
Mr.  Pickens,  in  which  I  will  endeavor  to  place  myself  right  before 
the  Public.  Your  friend,  Duff  Green. 

PC  (from  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  Evening  Post,  of  1/23)  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Daily  National  Intelligencer,  January  25,  1840,  p.  3;  PC  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Madisonian,  January  25,  1840,  p.  3;  PC  in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Whig  and  Public 
Advertiser,  January  31,  1840,  p.  4;  PC  in  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Courier,  January 
31,  1840,  p.  2. 

To - ,  1/22.  “D[ea]r  Sir,  Unless  tomorrow  should  prove  to  be 

a  very  bad  day,  I  will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  taking  a  family  din¬ 
ner  with  you.  Truely,  J.C.  Calhoun.”  ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C. 
Calhoun  Papers. 


From  R[obert]  Anderson 


[Pendleton]  Jan.  22d  1840 
Dear  Sir,  I  am  sorry  that  my  cotton  crop,  which  I  told  you  I  would 
appropriate  to  the  payment  of  the  balance  of  Earle’s  debt,  falls  far 
short  of  that  end[?].  Owing  to  the  extremely  low  price  of  cotton  my 
crop  of  eight  bales  will  not  amount  to  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars. 

I  exceedingly  regret  the  circumstance,  but  owing  to  my  harrassed 
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[sic]  circumstances  I  am  unable  to  remedy  it  at  present.  I  conceive 
it  my  duty  however  to  inform  you  of  the  fact.  I  remain  yours  very 
respectfully,  R.  Anderson. 

[P.S.]  Accept  my  thanks  for  a  copy  of  the  President[’]s  [Martin 
Van  Buren’s]  Message.  R.A. 

ALS  in  ScCleA.  Note:  Calhoun  enclosed  this  letter  in  a  letter  that  he  wrote 
to  James  Edward  Colhoun  on  2/12/1840.  Robert  Anderson  ( 1811-1892)  lived 
on  the  Seneca  River  near  Fort  Hill.  In  1832  he  had  married  Mary  Pickens,  a 
daughter  of  Ezekiel  Pickens.  Robert  Anderson’s  father,  Robert  Anderson  ( died 
1836),  had  represented  the  Pendleton  area  in  the  S.C.  General  Assembly;  his 
grandfather,  also  of  the  same  name,  had  been  a  notable  Revolutionary  officer. 


From  M[atthew]  I.  Keith,  Charleston,  1/23.  Keith  requests  Cal¬ 
houn’s  assistance  in  securing  the  release  of  A[lbert  M.]  Roberts  from 
the  Navy  at  Norfolk.  Roberts  has  a  mother,  wife,  and  two  children 
who  “are  all  miserably  poor.”  He  enlisted  in  the  Navy  “in  some 
moment  of  mental  aberration”  to  which  he  “is  subject.”  The  request 
is  made  on  behalf  of  his  mother,  Eliza  S.  Roberts,  whose  husband, 
Lt.  Roberts  of  the  8th  Infantry,  “died  in  Savannah  about  the  close 
of  the  late  war.”  ALS  with  Ens  in  DNA,  RG  45  (Naval  Records 
Collection  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Records  and  Library),  Miscella¬ 
neous  Letters  Received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1801-1884, 
1840,  January:  148-150  (M-124:171). 

Motion  in  regard  to  the  claim  of  John  de  Treville,  1/23.  Calhoun 
moved  and  the  Senate  agreed  that  “the  petition  of  the  heirs-at-law 
of  John  de  Treville,  on  the  files  of  the  Senate,  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Revolutionary  Claims.”  (The  petition  sought  com¬ 
mutation  of  pay  for  De  Treville’s  service  as  a  Capt.  in  the  Revolution. 
On  5/1/1840,  the  committee  reported  out  a  bill  to  satisfy  the  peti¬ 
tion,  but  no  further  action  was  taken  during  the  session.)  Abs  in 
Senate  Journal,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  128-129. 

From  A[ndrew]  G.  Magrath,  [later  Governor  of  S.C.,]  Charleston, 
1/24.  Magrath  has  prepared  and  forwarded  to  Calhoun  a  petition  to 
Congress  in  behalf  of  “Col.”  Matthew  I.  Keith  of  Charleston.  Keith 
seeks  compensation  for  destruction  done  by  hostile  Indians  to  a  plan¬ 
tation  on  St.  Joseph’s  [Bay]  in  Fla.  [Territory].  Magrath  encloses 
affidavits  supporting  a  contention  that  Keith  holds  a  mortgage  on  the 
property  from  Daniel  Griswold  and  is  entitled  to  whatever  compen¬ 
sation  may  be  awarded  for  the  loss.  ( Keith’s  petition  was  presented 
by  Calhoun  to  the  Senate  on  1/28  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
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on  Claims.  On  6/26  the  committee  was  discharged  by  the  Senate 
from  consideration  of  the  matter. )  ALS  with  Ens  in  DNA,  RG  46 
(Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate),  26A-G2. 

Remarks  on  the  bill  to  establish  a  board  of  commissioners  to  hear 
claims  against  the  U.S.,  1/24.  “It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  on 
the  ground  that  the  decisions  of  the  commissioners  would  not  be 
final,  and  that  claims  would  be  revived  and  decisions  reversed  again 
and  again  as  before  .  .  .  .”  From  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  Na¬ 
tional  Intelligencer,  January  27, 1840,  p.  2.  Also  printed  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  January  28,  1840,  p.  3.  (In  a  variant 
report  of  this  day’s  debate  Calhoun  was  reported  as  responding  to 
remarks  by  Henry  Hubbard,  who  contended  that  it  would  be  uncon¬ 
stitutional  and  unjust  to  deny  the  right  to  present  a  petition  more 
than  once.  “Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  of  the  right  of  petition  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Hubbard.  This  right  was  a  flimsy  right,  and  he  said  it  with 
some  feeling,  because  it  affected  him  and  his.  It  [that  is,  abolition 
petitions]  concerned  a  vast  amount  of  property.  If  men  had  a  right 
to  petition,  that  right  ended  with  the  presentation  of  a  petition  here, 
and  we  had  a  right  to  reject  it.”  From  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American 
and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  January  25,  1840,  p.  2.) 


To  T[homas]  G.  Clemson 

Washington,  25th  Jan[uar]y  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  I  do  not  feel  myself  sufficiently  possessed  of  all  the 
facts  &  circumstances  to  offer  an  opinion  at  present  on  the  question, 
in  relation  to  which,  you  desire  my  opinion  in  your  last.  As  far  as 
the  consulate  at  Havannah  [sic]  may  bear  on  your  dicision  [sic]  it 
is  proper  to  remark,  that  I  regard  the  contingency  [“as”  interlined] 
a  remote  one.  I  am  of  the  impression,  that,  Mr.  Twist  [sic;  Nicholas 
P.  Trist]  will  not  be  removed  unless  the  case  against  him  is  irresist- 
ably  [sic]  strong;  and  that  if  it  should  be  such  as  cannot  be  got  over, 
no  step  will  be  taken  for  some  time;  probably  not  during  the  present 
year,  for  reasons  which  will  probably  [“readily”  canceled]  occur 
to  you. 

I  do  not  think,  then,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  you  need  has¬ 
ten  the  [“ques”  canceled]  decision  of  the  question  of  a  permanent 
arrangement.  The  immediate  necessity  being  out  of  the  way,  it 
[“would”  canceled]  strikes  me,  that  it  would  be  better  on  both  sides, 
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that  your  arrangement  should  for  the  present  be  temporary.  It  would 
give  time  to  both  to  reflect,  and  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  a 
year’s  experience,  that  would  [“probably  interlined ]  be  more  satis¬ 
factory  to  both  [you  and  James  Edward  Colhoun],  I  have  no  doubt 
you  could  be  mutually  useful  to  each  other,  and  could  contribute 
much  to  the  happiness  of  each  other,  as  well  as  to  that  of  Anna 
[Maria  Calhoun  Clemson]  &  Maria  [Simkins  Colhoun].  But  the 
greater  the  prospect  of  mutual  benefit,  the  greater  [  the  interlined ] 
necessity,  that  your  permanent  arrangement  should  be  entered  into, 
if  at  all,  after  due  reflection  and  with  all  the  lights,  which  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  temporary  arrangement  might  afford. 

The  subtreasury  passed  the  Senate,  as  you  will  have  seen,  by 
a  strong  vote.  There  was  but  little  debate.  Some  of  the  Senators 
apprehended  instructions  [from  their  States]  and  were  desireous  [sic] 
of  hastening  the  passage,  and  there  was  but  little  disposition  to  dis¬ 
cuss  on  the  side  of  the  [Whig]  opposition.  I  had  prepared  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion  had  it  gone  [“one”  canceled  and  “on”  inter¬ 
lined],  but  was  unwilling  to  delay  the  passage.  I  wished  to  present 
one  or  two  important  views,  not  yet  touched  on.  The  fate  of  the  bill 
in  the  House  is  not  certain.  In  fact  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  can  or 
cannot  pass  there,  so  equal  is  the  division  of  parties,  and  so  com¬ 
pletely  is  the  body  disorganized.  In  the  Senate  the  condition  of 
things  is  better.  I  never  saw  it  in  sounder  state,  as  far  [as]  I  can  yet 
judge. 

Say  to  Anna  &  the  Col.  [James  Edward  Colhoun]  that  I  have 
received  their  letters  &  will  answer  them  shortly. 

I  enclose  you  a  pamphlet  I  received  last  evening  from  Mr.  [Hor¬ 
ace]  Binney,  as  I  know  you  take  an  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
Philadelphia.  It  is  exceedingly  well  written;  and  does  him  much 
credit. 

My  love  to  all.  Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  variant  PC  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Correspondence,  pp.  441-442. 
Note:  The  pamphlet  referred  to  in  the  penultimate  paragraph  was  probably 
Remarks  upon  Mr.  Binney  s  Letter,  of  January  3,  1840,  to  the  Presidents  of  the 
Councils  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  Writer  of  the  Letter  (Philadelphia: 
C.  Sherman  &  Co.,  1840),  which  had  to  do  with  the  city  debt,  bank  notes,  and 
the  Bank  of  the  U.S. 
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To  J[ames]  H.  Hammond,  [Silver  Bluff, 
Barnwell  District,  S.C.] 


Washington,  25th  Jan[uar]y  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  You  must  not  suppose,  in  taking  the  course  I  have,  that 
I  am  governed  by  confidence  in  the  men  or  party  with  which  we  are 
acting.  There  is,  indeed,  but  little  room  for  confidence  at  such  a 
period  as  this,  when  a  corrupt  and  mercenary  sperit,  spreading  far 
&  wide  has  left  few  untouched.  My  reliance  is  on  the  power,  which 
circumstances  has  [sic]  placed  in  our  control,  and  to  maintain  it,  the 
most  potent  means  is  to  keep  the  government  poor.  An  exhausted 
treasury  is  the  most  effective  remedy  for  the  deep  seated  disease, 
which  has  so  long  afflicted  the  body  politick,  and  to  it  we  owe  what¬ 
ever  symptoms  there  are  of  returning  health.  With  a  full  treasury, 
the  Democratick  party  ever  will  become,  as  it  lately  was,  a  spoil 
party;  but  empty  the  treasury,  and  withhold  the  means  of  rewarding 
partisan  services,  and  you  force  them  to  return  to  principles.  It  is 
that,  or  defeat,  as  the  banks  and  the  wealth  of  the  country  at  the 
North  are  on  the  side  of  their  opponents.  The  treasury  is  now  empty, 
and,  if  we  can  keep  it  so,  reformation  is  certain. 

Very  different  is  the  case  with  the  opposite  party.  They  are  and 
ever  have  been  incorrigibly  wrong  from  the  begin[nin]g.  Individu¬ 
ally  it  is  highly  respectable  for  the  most  part,  but  as  a  party,  we  can 
hope  for  nothing  from  it,  unless  indeed  a  long  continued  exclusion 
from  power,  should  reform  it.  As  yet,  it  has  had  but  little  influence 
that  way. 

As  to  myself,  I  look  exclusively  to  the  end  I  have  in  view;  the 
thorough  reform  of  the  Government  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Constitution  to  its  original  purity,  and  every  move  I  take  has  refer¬ 
ence  to  it.  To  that  great  task,  I  stand  pledged,  and  nothing  can 
deflect  me  one  inch  from  my  course.  If  it  is  ever  to  be  accomplished, 
now  is  the  time.  If  not  now  done,  it  never  will  be.  Powerful  causes 
are  now  in  operation  tending  to  give  a  wrong  direction,  and  among 
the  strongest  is  the  deep  indebtedness  of  many  of  the  States;  but  on 
the  other  [“hand”  interlined ],  there  are  powerful  means  of  resistance. 
Much  will  depend  on  the  result  of  the  approaching  election,  which 
gives  the  only  interest  I  feel  in  it. 

The  subtreasury  passed  by  a  large  majority  after  a  feeble  resis¬ 
tance.  I  regret,  that  the  debate  did  not  continue,  as  I  was  prepared 
to  speak  and  to  enter  on  grounds  on  which  I  have  not  heretofore 
touched;  but  the  impatience  of  some  of  the  Senators  to  vote  before 
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they  might  be  instructed  to  vote  against  their  inclination  &  the  little 
disposition  of  the  opposition  to  discuss  the  bill,  induced  me  to  decline 
speaking. 

I  shall  at  all  times  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Make  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  [Catherine  Fitzsimons]  Hammond 
and  believe  me  to  be,  Yours  Sincerely,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  DLC,  James  Henry  Hammond  Papers,  vol.  7;  PEx  in  Jameson,  ed.. 
Correspondence,  pp.  442-443.  Note:  Hammond  recorded  the  following  in  his 
diary  under  date  of  1/18/1840:  ^Calhoun  has  lately  sent  me  some  documents 
which  I  understand  as  an  invitation  to  commence  a  correspondence!/]  I  wrote 
him,  somewhat  guarded  on  the  subject  of  the  administration  &  not  attending  to 
his  recent  intercourse  with  A.”  (ScU-SC,  James  Henry  Hammond  Diary.) 

To  [James  L.  Edwards  or  Joel  R.  Poinsett?,  Commissioner  of  the 
Pension  Office  and  Secretary  of  War,  respectively,]  1/26.  In  this 
letter  in  behalf  of  a  Revolutionary  War  pension  application,  Calhoun 
“stated  that  Maj.  Moody  Burt  [was]  personally  known  to  him  and 
Gen.  Waddy  Thompson  [Jr.]  in  district  where  he  resides.”  Abs  in 
Robert  B.  Mathis,  comp.,  The  Matthew  Burt  Family  of  Virginia  and 
Deep  South,  p.  45. 

To  [James  K.]  Paulding,  [Secretary  of  the  Navy,]  1/27.  Calhoun 
knows  nothing  of  the  case  [mentioned  in  the  letter  to  him  from 
Mathew  I.  Keith,  dated  1/23]  which  he  encloses.  However,  “Col. 
Keith  is  a  gentleman  of  highly  respectable  standing  &  character,” 
and  if  his  request  [in  regard  to  the  release  of  Albert  M.  Roberts  from 
service]  can  be  complied  with,  Calhoun  “would  be  much  gratified.” 
( Endorsements  on  this  document  indicate  that  Roberts  was  ordered 
to  be  discharged,  if  not  in  debt,  and  that  Calhoun  was  so  informed. ) 
ALS  with  En  in  DNA,  RG  45  ( Naval  Records  Collection  of  the  Office 
of  Naval  Records  and  Library),  Miscellaneous  Letters  Received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1801-1884,  1840,  January:  147-150  (M- 
124:171). 

From  James  Whitcomb,  Commissioner,  General  Land  Office,  1/- 
29.  He  acknowledges  receipt  of  Calhoun’s  letter  of  1/28,  enclosing 
a  letter  of  1/6  from  the  Rev.  Richard  B.  Cater.  Cater  sought  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  certain  lands  reserved  to  Indians  in 
the  Coosa  Land  District  in  Ala.  under  the  Creek  Treaty  of  1832. 
Whitcomb  must  make  inquiry  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the 
War  Dept,  before  he  can  reply  [which  he  eventually  did  on  7/13  and 
7/20/1840].  FC  in  DNA,  RG  49  (Records  of  the  General  Land  Of¬ 
fice),  Letters  Sent:  Indian  Lands,  1840-1842,  4:161-162. 
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From  “W 


Orange  Co[unty],  (N.Y. ),  Feb.  1840 
Sir:  In  support  of  the  position,  in  favor  of  the  protective  policy, 
taken  in  my  last  letter  to  you  [dated  12/17/1839],  I  beg  leave  to  ask 
public  attention  to  the  following  brief  sketch  of  our  history,  bearing 
on  the  subject.  I  have  aimed  to  state  clearly,  and  in  order,  a  series 
of  facts  well  known  to  men  of  your  and  my  age,  but  of  which  it  may 
be  well  to  remind  the  Public  generally. 

1st.  Of  the  business  of  the  country  up  to  the  War  of  1812. 

2d.  The  beginning  of  manufactures,  protection,  and  abandon¬ 
ment. 

3d.  The  establishment  of  the  protective  policy,  and  revival  of 
manufactures. 

4th.  The  universal  prosperity  in  consequence. 

5th.  The  rise  of  the  nullification  rebellion. 

6th.  Quieted  by  the  compromise  law;  which,  in  operation,  has 
been  a  cause  of  the  present  universal  distress  of  the  country. 

7th.  Suggestions  for  relief,  justified  by  our  own  experience. 

The  French  Revolution  commenced  soon  after  the  present  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  was  established.  In  the  progress  of  that  Revolu¬ 
tion  all  Europe  became  involved  in  war,  which  caused  a  great  de¬ 
mand,  at  high  prices,  for  our  agricultural  produce,  and  threw  into  our 
hands  also  an  immense  carrying  trade,  ( as  a  neutral  flag, )  by  which 
we  advanced  rapidly  in  wealth,  by  agriculture  and  commerce  alone. 
The  depredations  on  our  commerce  by  the  English  and  French  pro¬ 
duced  the  war  with  England  of  1812,  which  first  awakened  us  to  the 
necessity  of  establishing  manufactures,  without  which  we  could  not 
sustain  ourselves  as  an  independent  nation.  Then  we  realized,  for 
the  first  time,  our  entire  dependence  on  foreigners  for  our  clothing, 
and  for  almost  every  production  of  the  arts  necessary  to  our  business 
and  comforts,  and  even  for  the  means  of  defence  of  the  country! 
We  had  grown  up  so  rapidly,  so  prematurely,  from  the  extraordinary 
causes  stated,  that  even  our  statesmen,  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
People,  had  yet  the  colonial  feeling  and  habits  of  dependence  on 
England  for  all  such  supplies.  This  state  of  things  awakened  uni¬ 
versal  attention.  Then  the  Press  teemed  with  sound  doctrines. 
Manufactures  was  [sic]  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  cardinal  interests 
of  every  independent  nation,  and  second  only  in  importance  to  agri¬ 
culture;  that  in  our  country  especially  it  was  the  only  means  of  aiding 
and  sustaining  our  farmers  and  planters  in  prosperity,  by  securing 
a  great  home-market  for  their  produce;  again,  to  sustain  our  com- 
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merce,  (which  in  a  general  peace  must  be  abridged  to  its  natural 
state, )  since,  by  converting  the  raw  materials  and  other  produce  of 
our  soil  into  goods,  a  vast  capital  would  be  produced  to  sustain  our 
internal  and  external  trade.  The  country  was  truly  represented  to 
have  vast  resources  in  its  cotton,  wool,  flax,  hemp,  silk,  iron,  and  all 
other  raw  materials;  boundless  water-power,  favorable  climate,  and 
a  population  distinguished  for  enterprise,  ingenuity,  and  persever¬ 
ance.  With  these  resources  and  peculiar  advantages,  it  was  con¬ 
fidently  predicted  that  we  must  become  the  greatest  manufacturing 
nation  on  earth.  In  short,  the  subject  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
best  heads  and  the  best  hearts  in  the  country.  Every  enterprise  in 
manufacturing  was  cheered  as  patriotic,  encouraged  by  warm  wishes 
for  prosperity,  and  the  strongest  indications  of  support.  Congress  at 
once  doubled  the  duties  on  foreign  fabrics,  and  not  a  doubt  existed 
that  all  the  required  protection  of  Government  to  our  home  manu¬ 
factures  would  thereafter  be  extended,  as  a  measure  of  permanent 
policy,  in  which  the  whole  nation  was  so  deeply  interested.  Peace 
occurred  in  1814.  Congress  adopted  the  plan  of  stimulating  impor¬ 
tations  of  foreign  goods,  by  reducing  the  duties  one-half— for  got  their 
duty  and  implied  pledge  in  the  desire  for  revenue— and  the  country 
ran  madly  into  the  scheme,  which  produced  the  general  distress  that 
pervaded  the  country  for  ten  years  thereafter;  our  young  manufac¬ 
tures  were  smothered  in  their  birth;  and  all  who  had  engaged  in  the 
enterprise  were  ruined  in  consequence!  Then,  as  now,  the  mad 
policy  of  the  General  Government  had  nearly  ruined  the  country,  by 
stimulating  importations  (which  involved  us  in  debt  to  England) 
and  destroying  our  home  manufactures.  Many  of  the  friends  of 
manufactures  associated  to  memorialize  Congress  in  behalf  of  that 
great  interest  of  the  nation,  and  labored  with  praiseworthy  intelli¬ 
gence,  zeal,  and  perseverance  for  the  establishment  of  a  protective 
policy.  In  this  measure  they  partially  succeeded  in  1816,  by  pro¬ 
curing  ample  protective  duties  on  coarse  cottons,  and  by  the  aid  of 
Southern  Members  of  Congress,  who  then  appreciated  its  importance 
to  secure  a  home-market  for  their  cotton.  The  Southern  States  have 
since  realized  the  good  effects  of  that  measure  in  a  great  home  de¬ 
mand  for  their  cotton  yearly,  and  which  has  increased  to  about 
400,000  bales!  At  that  session  J.C.  Calhoun  was  a  distinguished 
advocate  of  the  protective  policy,  even  to  prohibitory  duties.  The 
country  is  indebted  to  him  for  this  good  use  of  his  talents  on  that 
occasion.  The  continued  efforts  of  the  friends  of  the  protective 
policy  at  length  obtained  protective  duties  on  wool  and  woollens, 
iron,  glass,  paper,  and  many  other  articles,  in  1824  and  1828. 
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About  this  time  Merino  and  Saxony  sheep  had  been  introduced 
at  great  expense,  and  were  nurtured  by  our  farmers  and  others  with 
great  care.  Coal  mines  were  opened  and  worked,  and  the  whole 
interior  country  was  alive  to  enterprise  in  home  pursuits.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  there  is  no  period  of  our  history  in  which  the  coun¬ 
try  was  so  generally  and  substantially  prosperous  as  from  that  date 
to  1833,  and  why  so?  Because  it  experienced  the  good  effects  of  the 
protective  policy  in  all  its  interests,  and  a  well-regulated  currency 
in  a  national  bank. 

It  is  especially  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  this  period  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  prosperity  of  the  country  was  also  marked  by  the  most 
virulent  hostility  to  the  protective  policy— chiefly  by  the  then  lead¬ 
ing  politicians  of  South  Carolina,  aided  by  British  agents  and  British 
merchants  in  our  great  cities  and  trading  towns;  who,  by  their  pen¬ 
sioned  tools,  succeeded  in  raising  a  clamor  for  free  trade !  in  other 
words,  colonial  dependence  on  England!  These  politicians,  by  their 
violence  in  and  out  of  Congress,  at  length  produced  open  rebellion 
in  South  Carolina  against  the  laws  of  the  Union!  and  armed  to  sup¬ 
port  their  rebellion!  At  the  head  of  these  precious  patriots  was  J.C. 
Calhoun! 

The  North,  the  East,  and  the  West,  with  the  sober  portion  of  the 
South,  had  considered  the  protective  policy  as  settled,  since  it  was 
shown  by  experience  that  it  worked  well  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  country.  These  nullifying  politicians  could  not  prove  the  con¬ 
trary,  and,  failing  to  convince  by  their  sophistry,  they  resorted  to  re¬ 
bellion  as  a  means  of  alarming  the  friends  of  the  Union,  and  thus 
to  carry  their  measures!  By  these  means  they  effected  the  passage 
of  the  nullification  compromise  law— an  act  of  which  J.C.  Calhoun 
note  boasts  even  in  the  Serwiel  Thus  it  was  that  a  handful  of  mad¬ 
men,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  were  enabled  to  upset  a  system  of 
policy  which  was  the  result  of  years  of  investigation  and  labor  of 
the  ablest  and  best  friends  of  the  country,  and  in  conformity  to 
which  policy  the  business  of  the  whole  nation  was  then  moving  most 
prosperously!  Congress  should  have  remembered— the  entire  coun¬ 
try  should  have  remembered— that  we  are  governed  only  by  a  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  laws  passed  in  conformity,  which  are  the  supreme  laws 
of  the  land,  and  any  attempted  nullification  of  those  laws  should  have 
met  prompt  punishment,  as  they  did  meet,  in  1794,  from  [President 
George]  Washington.  Without  such  a  course  in  support  of  the  laws, 
there  is  no  security  for  life,  liberty,  or  property. 

The  working  of  this  compromise  law,  thus  forced  upon  the  coun¬ 
try,  has  proved  most  disastrous  to  our  prosperity!  It  has  stimulated 
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importations  of  foreign  manufactures  until  the  country  is  inundated 
by  them;  our  own  works  arrested,  and  a  debt  incurred  of  about  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  beyond  the  value  of  all  our  exports  the 
past  seven  years!  Thus  we  are  at  the  feet  of  England,  who  can,  at 
any  time,  by  drawing  specie,  stop  our  banks,  and  check  the  whole 
business  of  the  nation!  What  a  contrast  to  our  situation  only  seven 
years  ago !  and  all  this  to  save  the  necks  of  a  few  nullifiers  who  threat¬ 
ened  to  dissolve  the  Union ! 

I  would  here  appeal  to  the  North,  the  East,  the  West,  and  the 
South  in  Congress,  at  once  to  retrace  their  steps,  as  they  value  the 
salvation  of  the  country!  Away  with  that  nullifier’s  law!  Under 
what  possible  obligations  are  the  members  of  the  present  Congress, 
or  their  constituents,  to  continue  it  in  operation  on  the  country? 
Look  at  this  simple  and  true  relation  of  facts  in  our  history  for  the 
past  twenty  years;  think  of  what  would  have  been  the  situation  of 
this  country  at  this  time,  had  the  protective  policy  been  maintained 
as  it  was  in  1833;  think  of  what  is  our  situation  now,  under  this 
nullification  compromise  law! 

In  view  of  the  facts  stated,  and  of  our  own  dear-bought  experi¬ 
ence,  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  first  step  to  an  efficient 
reform,  and  to  restore  prosperity  to  the  country,  must  be  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  protective  policy,  and  the  sooner  the  friends  of  the  coun¬ 
try  shall  move,  with  all  their  force,  to  that  point,  the  better  for  the 
country.  Next,  the  re-establishment  of  a  national  bank  that  shall  be 
confined  to  banking  alone,  and  limited,  by  law,  not  to  divide  over 
six  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  surplus  profits  to  go  to  public  use. 
Such  features  will  make  it  work  right.  These  two  measures  may 
be  carried  at  this  session,  or  they  must  be  carried  ultimately,  in  spite 
of  nullification  threats  or  nullification  chivalry.  If  the  sound  and 
sober  portion  of  the  nation  shall  be  legally  called  to  test  the  power 
of  that  chivalry,  they  will  appear  in  the  defence  of  the  laws  in  the 
proportion  of  one  hundred  to  one  nullifies 

To  the  nullifiers  I  would  suggest  that  Texas  presents  an  inviting 
field  for  such  aspiring  spirits— let  them  assemble,  with  all  their  chiv¬ 
alry,  and  march !  The  Texians  will  receive  them,  and  we  shall  realize 
that  “ they  leave  their  country  for  their  country’s  good.”  If  they  stay, 
let  them  understand  that  the  good  people  of  this  country  will  never 
again  submit  to  nullifying  dictation;  we  will  maintain  the  Union, 
and  will  adhere  to  land-marks  well  defined,  and  to  a  plain  and  well- 
tried  path,  in  which  we  have  prospered,  and,  with  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  we  will  again  prosper.  [Signed:]  W. 

PC  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  May  1,  1840,  p.  3. 
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To  Col.  J[ames]  Ed  [ward]  Colhoun, 

[Abbeville  District,  S.C.] 

Washington,  1st  Feb:  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  I  have  written  to  Mr.  [Thomas  G.]  Clemson,  in  relation 
to  that  portion  of  your  letter,  which  refers  to  the  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  you  &  him,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  him  on  the  same  subject. 

I  believe  you  may  be  of  much  mutual  advantage  to  each  other; 
but  I  have  suggested  to  him  that  it  would,  probably,  be  better  to 
postpone  a  permanent  arrangement  till  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
you  will  both  be  able  to  determine,  whether  a  permanent  arrange¬ 
ment  would  be  advisable,  and,  if  so,  of  what  discreption  [sic].  I 
said  to  him,  in  this  connection,  that  I  did  not  think,  that  there  would 
be  a  vacancy  at  Havannah  [sic],  or  if  one  [ partial  word  canceled] 
should  take  place,  it  would  not  be  till  the  end  of  the  year.  If  he  & 
Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clemson]  have  any  dislike  to  a  residence  there 
in  connection  with  the  consulate,  or  the  copper  mines,  I  certainly 
would  not  advise  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  far  rather  have  them 
reside  in  the  State,  if  they  can  make  arrangements  satisfactory  to 
them  selves. 

I  paid  Mr.  [Robert]  Beale  $10  on  your  account  which  he  informed 
me  bearly  [sic]  paid  his  expence  going  &  returning,  and  staying  at 
Baltimore.  I  fear  that  there  is  not  the  least  prospect  at  present  of 
realizing  any  thing  out  of  your  $100.  The  press  is  not  yet  sold,  and 
from  what  I  hear  I  apprehend  that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect 
of  sale.  You  may  pay  the  $10  over  to  your  sister  [Floride  Colhoun 
Calhoun].  I  countermanded  the  order  in  reference  to  the  harness. 

As  to  the  state  of  things  here,  politically,  it  is  about  as  good,  as 
could  be  expected.  The  House  [of  Representatives]  has  refused  to 
receive  abolition  petitions;  the  strongest  measure  yet  taken  and 
which  must  be  productive  of  good  consequences.  Every  whig  out 
of  the  slave  States,  but  one,  voted  ag[ai]nst,  &  four  in  the  slave 
States,  while  every  other  in  the  slave  States  &  a  sufficient  number  of 
Republicans  out  of  them,  voted  for  it  to  make  a  majority.  We  are 
not  troubled  with  their  petitions  in  the  Senate,  but  if  we  should  be, 
I  doubt  not,  the  same  vote  can  be  had  there.  As  to  the  general  tone 
of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  supporters  of  the  administration,  I  think 
it  good.  They  seem  to  me  to  be  much  inclined  to  support  our  doc¬ 
trines  &  measures.  In  fact,  they  act  under  a  sort  of  necessity,  as  it 
is  by  them  only  they  can  stand. 

A  change  you  will  have  seen  by  the  papers  has  taken  place  in 
the  personal  relations  between  the  President  [Martin  Van  Buren] 
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&  myself.  I  had  all  along  seen  it  would  be  necessary,  if  measures 
[ partial  word  canceled ]  went  in  the  direction  I  desired.  My  position 
towards  him  placed  me  in  a  situation  to  be  a  subject  of  jealousy 
among  his  friends,  &  speculation  [“on”  canceled  and  “among”  inter¬ 
lined]  that  [sic]  of  his  [“adversary”  changed  to  “adversaries,”]  which 
tended  greatly  to  weaken  me  in  my  efforts  to  carry  out  my  views. 
The  portion  of  his  friends,  favourable  to  me,  had  expressed  great 
anxiety,  that  our  relation  should  be  changed  &  one  of  them  (Mr. 
[Senator  William  H.]  Roane  of  Virginia)  informed  me,  that  it  was 
much  desired  at  Richmond  among  the  leading  friends  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  there.  He  also  said,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  had  said  to  him, 
that  it  was  his  determination,  if  we  ever  met,  to  make  the  first  ad¬ 
vance.  We  came  in  the  same  car  from  Richmond,  and  [“he”  inter¬ 
lined ]  wished  me  to  leave  my  card,  when  I  arrived.  I  declined,  and 
said  to  him,  that  I  had  always  intended  to  restore  our  personal  rela¬ 
tions,  if  he  persisted  in  the  course  he  had  taken,  but  that  I  must  be 
the  judge  of  the  time  &  mode,  but  when  it  came,  I  should  be  happy 
to  have  him  as  the  medium.  I  had  determined  to  wait  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  message,  and,  if  satisfactory,  to  carry  my  intention  into 
effect,  by  making  my  personal,  conform  to  my  political  relations. 
Finding  it,  as  far  as  it  went,  satisfactory,  I,  accordingly,  in  conformity 
to  previous  arrangement  called;  and  all  that  passed  between  us 
[“was”  canceled]  in  regard  to  the  subject  was  [“simply  that”  inter¬ 
lined],  “I  said  to  him  that  by  his  course  as  Chief  Magistrate  he  had 
removed  the  difference  [“caused”  canceled]  in  our  political  relations 
&  that  I  called  to  remove,  that  [“of”  canceled  and  “in”  interlined] 
our  personal.”  In  doing  so,  I  still  [“regarded”  canceled  and  then  in¬ 
terlined]  both,  him  &  myself,  in  our  official  character,  and  simply 
intended  to  remove  the  awarkness  [sic;  awkwardness]  of  defending 
the  political  measures  &  course  of  one,  with  whom  I  was  not  on 
speaking  terms,  and  the  weak[en]ing  effects  resulting  from  such  a 
state  [“and”  canceled].  [“Thus  acting”  interlined]  I,  of  course,  re¬ 
quired  no  preliminary  personal  explanation,  as  the  act  overlooked 
and  turned  on  different  considerations.  I,  in  fact,  have  changed  no 
opinion,  as  to  his  course  towards  me,  out  of  which  our  [“former” 
interlined]  personal  relation  grew;  nor  can  I;  but,  I  did  not  think 
it  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  influence  my  course,  where  the  public 
has  so  much  at  stake.  The  present  is  pregnant  with  a  long  train  of 
important  events.  The  election  is  narrowed  down  to  Mr.  Van  Buren 
&  Gen[era]l  [William  Henry]  Harrison.  If  the  latter  prevails,  a  na¬ 
tional  Bank  &  Tariff  certainly  follow,  with  all  the  train  of  disasters, 
redoubled,  from,  which  we  are  just  escaping;  but  if  the  former,  the 
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prospect  is  fair  to  carry  out  successfully  the  great  [one  word  can¬ 
celed  and  “object”  interlined]  for  which  I  have  so  long  contended, 
the  [ partial  word  canceled ]  thorough  reform  of  the  Government  & 
the  complete  restoration  of  the  Constitution.  Keep  this,  &  read  it 
two  years  hence,  when  you  will  fully  appreciate  the  wisdom  &  patrio¬ 
tism  of  my  course.  I  give  it,  that  you  may  have  wherewith  to  judge 
of  me  in  the  difficult  &  complicated  scenes  through  which  I  have  to 
pass. 

My  love  to  all.  Yours  affectionately,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  variant  PEx  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Correspondence,  pp.  444-445. 


To  D[uff]  Green,  [Baltimore?] 

Senate  Chamber,  3d  Feb:  1840 
Dear  Sir,  I  have  delivered  your  letter  and  conversed  with  [Senator 
Felix]  Grundy,  as  you  request.  His  opinion  concurs  with  that,  I  ex¬ 
pressed  in  conversation  with  you.  If  the  measure  [“was”  canceled 
and  “were”  interlined]  really  expedient  under  circumstances,  which 
I  do  not  think,  there  would  be  still  no  possible  hope  of  its  passage. 
I  certainly  would  not  interfere,  or  advise  you  against  any  course, 
which  you  may  think  it  your  duty  or  interest  to  persue  [sic];  but  I 
must  say,  that  my  opinion,  as  to  the  result  of  the  [next?]  election  is 
wholly  different  from  yours;  and,  let  me  add,  if  it  should  [“be”  can¬ 
celed]  so  result,  you  would  participate  in  few  of  the  advantages. 
Past  experience  ought  to  read[?]  a  lesson.  You  will  find  many  to 
urge  you  to  a  course,  by  which  they  might  expect  to  profit,  but  who 
will  care  little  for  you  after  they  have  obtained  their  ends.  But 
why  should  I  make  these  suggestions?  You,  I  know,  better  under¬ 
stand  your  own  position,  and  interest,  than  I  [“can”  canceled  and 
“do”  interlined],  and  I  certainly  will  not  take  the  responsibility  of 
dissuading  you  from  any  course,  that  you  might  think  for  your  ad¬ 
vantage.  Yours  truly,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  NcU,  Duff  Green  Papers  (published  microfilm,  roll  3,  frames  596-597). 
Note:  Calhoun  possibly  refers  to  Green’s  plan  for  the  U.S.  government  to  ad¬ 
vance  fifty  million  dollars  to  railroads  by  permanent  contracts  for  transportation 
of  the  mails  and  of  troops  and  munitions.  Green  believed  that  this  would  relieve 
the  financial  panic  and  expand  the  national  railroad  network.  Compare  Green 
to  Felix  Grundy,  3/2/1840.  ALS  ( draft)  in  NcU,  Duff  Green  Papers  (published 
microfilm,  roll  3,  frames  728-731). 
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Speech  on  Felix  Grundy’s  Report  on 
the  Assumption  by  the  General 
Government  of  the  Debts  of  the 
States 

[In  the  Senate,  February  5,  1840] 
[A  select  committee  chaired  by  Grundy  had  made  a  long  report  which 
found  an  assumption  of  State  debts  to  be  both  unconstitutional  and 
inexpedient.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said:  When  I  have  heard  it  asserted,  again  and 
again,  in  this  discussion,  that  this  report  was  uncalled  for;  that  there 
was  no  one  in  favor  of  the  assumption  of  State  debts,  and  that  the 
resolutions  were  mere  idle,  abstract  negatives,  of  no  sort  of  impor¬ 
tance,  I  could  not  but  ask  myself,  if  all  this  be  so,  why  this  deep  ex¬ 
citement?  why  this  ardent  zeal  to  make  collateral  issues?  and,  above 
all,  why  the  great  anxiety  to  avoid  a  direct  vote  on  the  resolutions? 
To  these  inquiries  I  could  find  but  one  solution;  and  that  is,  disguise 
it  as  you  may,  there  is,  in  reality,  at  the  bottom,  a  deep  and  agitating 
question.  Yes,  there  is  such  a  question.  The  scheme  of  assuming 
the  debts  of  the  States  is  no  idle  fiction.  The  evidence  of  its  reality, 
and  that  it  is  now  in  agitation,  bursts  from  every  quarter,  within  and 
without  these  walls,  on  this  side  and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic; 
not,  indeed,  a  direct  assumption,  for  that  would  be  too  absurd;  and 
harmless,  because  too  absurd;  but  in  form  far  more  plausible  and 
dangerous— an  assumption,  in  effect,  by  dividing  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the  States  [as  proposed  by  Henry 
Clay]. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  show  that  such  distribution,  under  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  with  the  deep  indebtedness  and  embarrassment  of  many 
of  the  States,  would  be,  in  reality,  an  assumption.  We  all  know,  that 
without  such  indebtedness  and  embarrassment,  the  scheme  of  dis¬ 
tribution  would  not  have  the  least  chance  for  adoption,  and  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  harmless,  and  cause  no  excitement;  but  plunged, 
as  the  States  are,  in  debt,  it  becomes  a  question  truly  formidable, 
and  on  which  the  future  politics  of  the  country  are  destined  for 
years  to  turn.  If,  then,  the  scheme  should  be  adopted,  it  must  be 
by  the  votes  of  the  indebted  States,  in  order  to  aid  their  credit,  and 
lighten  their  burden;  and  who  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  it  would 
be  in  truth,  what  I  have  asserted  it  to  be  in  effect,  to  that  extent,  an 
assumption  of  their  debts. 
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Here,  then,  we  have  the  real  question  at  issue,  which  has  caused 
all  this  excitement  and  zeal— a  question  pregnant  with  the  most  im¬ 
portant  consequences,  immediate  and  remote.  What  I  now  propose 
is,  to  trace  rapidly  and  briefly  some  of  the  more  prominent  which 
would  result  from  this  scheme,  should  it  ever  become  a  law. 

The  first,  and  most  immediate,  would  be  to  subtract  from  the 
Treasury  a  sum  equal  to  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  lands.  I  do  not  intend  to  examine  the  constitutional  question 
whether  Congress  has  or  has  not  the  right  to  make  the  subtraction, 
and  to  divide  the  proceeds  among  the  States.  It  is  not  necessary. 
The  committee  has  conclusively  shown  that  it  has  no  such  power;  that 
it  holds  the  public  domain  in  trust  for  the  States  in  their  Federal 
capacity  as  members  of  the  Union,  in  aid  of  their  contribution  to  the 
Treasury;  and  that  to  denationalize  the  fund,  (if  I  may  use  the  ex¬ 
pression,  )  by  distributing  it  among  the  States  for  their  separate  and 
individual  uses,  would  be  a  manifest  violation  of  the  trust,  and 
wholly  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution.  Passing,  then,  by  the  con¬ 
stitutional  question,  I  intend  to  restrict  my  inquiry  to  what  would 
be  its  fiscal  and  moneyed  effects. 

Thus  regarded,  the  first  effect  of  the  subtraction  would  be  to 
cause  an  equal  deficit  in  revenue.  I  need  not  inform  the  Senate  that 
there  is  not  a  surplus  cent  in  the  Treasury;  that  the  most  rigid 
economy  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  on  it  during  the 
current  year;  that  the  revenue,  so  far  from  being  on  the  increase, 
must  be  rapidly  reduced,  under  existing  laws,  in  the  next  two  years; 
and  that  every  dollar  withdrawn,  by  subtracting  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands,  must  make  a  corresponding  deficit.  We  are  thus 
brought  to  the  question,  what  would  be  the  probable  annual  amount 
of  the  deficit,  and  how  is  it  to  be  supplied? 

The  receipts  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  I  would  suppose, 
may  be  safely  estimated  at  $5,000,000  at  least,  on  an  average,  for 
the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years.  They  were  about  $6,000,000  the  last 
year.  The  first  three  quarters  gave  within  a  fraction  of  $5,500,000. 
The  estimate  for  this  year,  is  $3,500,000;  making  the  average  of  the 
two  years  but  little  short  of  $5,000,000.  If,  with  these  data,  we  cast 
our  eyes  back  on  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  we  shall  come  to  the 
conclusion,  taking  into  consideration  our  great  increase  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  wealth,  and  the  vast  quantity  of  public  lands  held  by  the 
Government,  that  the  average  I  have  estimated  is  not  too  high.  As¬ 
suming,  then,  that  the  deficit  would  be  $5,000,000,  the  next  inquiry 
is,  how  shall  it  be  supplied?  There  is  but  one  way;  a  corresponding 
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increase  of  the  duties  on  imports.  We  have  no  other  source  of  reve¬ 
nue  but  the  Post  Office.  No  one  would  think  of  laying  it  on  that, 
or  to  raise  the  amount  by  internal  taxes.  The  result,  then,  thus  far, 
would  be  to  withdraw  from  the  Treasury  $5,000,000  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  to  be  distributed  among  the  States, 
and  to  impose  an  equal  amount  of  duty  on  imports,  to  make  good 
the  deficit.  Now  I  would  ask,  what  is  the  difference,  regarded  as  a  • 
fiscal  transaction,  between  withdrawing  that  amount  for  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  imposing  a  similar  amount  of  duties  on  the  imports,  to 
supply  its  place,  and  that  of  leaving  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
the  land  in  the  Treasury,  and  imposing  an  equal  amount  of  duties 
for  distribution?  It  is  clearly  the  same  thing,  in  effect,  to  retain  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  in  the  Treasury  and  to  impose  the  du¬ 
ties  for  distribution,  or  to  distribute  the  proceeds,  and  thereby  force 
the  imposition  of  the  duties  to  supply  the  place. 

It  is,  then,  in  reality,  a  scheme  to  impose  $5,000,000  of  additional 
duties  on  the  importations  of  the  country,  to  be  distributed  among 
the  States;  and  I  now  ask  where  is  the  Senator  who  will  openly  avow 
himself  an  advocate  of  such  a  scheme?  I  put  the  question  home, 
solemnly,  to  those  on  the  opposite  [Whig]  side,  do  you  not  believe 
that  such  a  scheme  would  be  unconstitutional,  unequal,  unjust,  and 
dangerous?  And  can  you,  as  honest  men,  do  that  in  effect,  by  in¬ 
direct  means,  which,  if  done  directly,  would  be  clearly  liable  to 
every  one  of  those  objections  [?] 

I  have  said  such  would  be  the  case,  regarded  as  a  fiscal  trans¬ 
action.  In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  land  would  be  the  worst  [sic]  of  the  two.  It  would 
create  opposing  and  hostile  relations  between  the  old  and  new 
States,  in  reference  to  the  public  domain.  Heretofore  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  has  been  distinguished  by  the  greatest  liberality, 
not  to  say  generosity,  toward  the  new  States,  in  the  administration 
of  the  public  lands.  Adopt  this  scheme,  and  its  conduct  will  be  the 
reverse.  Whatever  might  be  granted  to  them,  would  subtract  an 
equal  amount  from  the  sum  to  be  distributed.  An  austere  and  rigid 
administration  would  be  the  result,  followed  by  hostile  feelings  on 
both  sides,  that  would  accelerate  the  conflict  between  them  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  public  domain— a  conflict  advancing  but  too  fast  by  the 
natural  course  of  events,  and  which  any  one,  in  the  least  gifted  with 
foresight,  must  see,  come  when  it  will,  would  shake  the  Union  to  the 
center,  unless  prevented  by  wise  and  timely  concession. 

Having  shown  that  the  scheme  is,  in  effect,  to  impose  duties  for 
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distribution,  the  next  question  is,  on  whom  will  they  fall?  I  know 
that  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  who,  in  fact,  pays  the 
duties  on  imports.  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  that  point.  We  of  the 
staple  and  exporting  States  have  long  settled  the  question  for  our¬ 
selves,  almost  unanimously,  from  sad  experience.  We  know  how 
ruinously  high  duties  fell  on  us;  how  they  desolated  our  cities,  and 
exhausted  our  section.  We  also  know  how  rapidly  we  have  been 
recovering  as  they  have  been  going  off,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  times,  and  the  distracted  and  disordered  state  of  the  currency. 
It  is  now  a  fixed  maxim  with  us,  that  there  is  not  a  whit  of  difference, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  between  an  export  and  import  duty— 
between  paying  toll  going  out,  or  returning  in— or  going  down  to 
market,  or  returning  back.  If  this  be  true,  of  which  we  have  no 
doubt,  it  is  a  point  of  no  little  importance  to  us  of  the  staple  States 
to  know  what  portion  of  the  duties  will  fall  to  our  lot  to  pay.  We 
furnish  about  three  fourths  of  the  exports,  with  about  two  fifths  of 
the  whole  population.  Four  fifths  of  five  millions  is  four  millions, 
which  would  be  the  measure  of  our  contribution;  and  two  fifths  of 
five  millions  is  two  millions,  which  would  be  our  share  of  the  distri¬ 
bution;  that  is  to  say,  for  every  two  dollars  we  would  receive,  under 
this  notable  scheme,  we  would  pay  four  dollars  to  the  fund  from 
which  it  would  be  derived. 

I  now  ask,  what  does  it  amount  to,  but  making  the  income  of  the 
States,  to  the  amount  of  five  millions  annually,  common  property, 
to  be  distributed  among  them,  according  to  numbers,  or  some  such 
ratio,  without  the  least  reference  to  their  respective  contributions? 
And  what  is  that  but  rank  agrarianism— agrarianism  among  the 
States?  To  divide  the  annual  income  is  as  much  agrarianism  as  to 
divide  property  itself;  and  would  be  as  much  so,  divided  among 
twenty-six  States,  as  among  twenty-six  individuals.  Let  me  admon¬ 
ish  the  members  opposite,  if  they  really  apprehend  the  spirit  of 
agrarianism  as  much  as  might  be  inferred  from  their  frequent  decla¬ 
rations,  not  to  set  the  fatal  example  here,  in  their  legislative  capacity. 
Remember,  there  is  but  one  step  between  dividing  the  income  of  the 
States,  and  that  of  individuals,  and  between  a  partial  and  general 
distribution. 

Proceeding  a  step  further,  in  tracing  consequences,  another  ques¬ 
tion  presents  itself— on  what  articles  shall  the  duties  be  laid?  On 
the  free  or  the  dutied  articles?  Shall  they  be  laid  for  revenue  or  for 
protection?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  so  large  an  amount  as  five  millions, 
equal  to  one  third  of  the  present  income  from  that  source,  and  prob- 
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ably  not  much  less  than  one  half  what  it  will  be  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  cannot  be  raised  without  rousing  from  its  slumber  the  tariff 
question,  with  all  its  distraction  and  danger?  Should  that,  however, 
not  be  the  case,  there  is  another  consequence  connected  with  this, 
that  cannot  fail  to  rouse  it,  as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  explain. 

The  act  of  distributing  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the 
States,  of  itself,  as  well  as  the  amount  to  be  distributed,  will  do  much 
to  resuscitate  their  credit.  It  is  die  desired  result,  and  the  leading 
motive  for  the  act.  Five  millions  annually,  ( the  amount  assumed, ) 
on  a  pledge  of  the  public  domain,  would,  of  itself,  be  a  sufficient 
basis  for  a  loan  of  ninety  or  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  if  ju¬ 
diciously  managed.  But  suppose  that  only  one  half  should  be  ap¬ 
plied,  as  the  means  of  negotiating  loans  abroad,  in  order  to  complete 
the  old,  or  to  commence  new,  works  of  improvement  or  other  objects. 
I  ask,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  our  imports,  of  negotiating  a  loan 
in  England,  or  elsewhere  in  Europe,  of  forty  or  fifty  millions,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year  or  two?  Can  any  one  doubt  from  past  ex¬ 
perience?  We  all  know  the  process.  Very  little  gold  or  silver  is 
ever  seen  in  these  negotiations.  A  credit  is  obtained,  and  that  placed 
in  bank  there,  or  with  wealthy  bankers.  Bills  are  drawn  on  this 
country,  and  then  sold  to  merchants.  These  are  transmitted  to 
Europe,  and  the  proceeds  returned  in  goods,  swelling  the  tide  of 
imports  in  proportion  to  the  amount.  The  crash  of  our  manufac¬ 
turers  follow  [s],  and  that  in  turn,  [is  followed]  by  denunciations 
against  over-importing  and  over-trading,  in  which  those  who  have 
been  most  active  in  causing  it  are  sure  to  join,  but  will  take  special 
care  to  make  not  the  least  allusion  to  the  real  source  whence  it  flows. 
Is  not  that  the  case  at  this  moment?  And  can  it  be  doubted,  that 
with  the  increase  of  the  cause,  the  clamor  for  protection  will  increase, 
until,  with  united  voices  the  friends  of  the  system  would  demand  its 
renewal [?]  If  to  this  we  add,  that,  under  the  compromise  act  [of 
1833],  the  tariff  must  be  revived  and  remodeled,  who  can  look  at  such 
a  concurrence  of  powerful  causes  without  seeing  that  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  prevent  the  revival  of  the  protective  system, 
should  the  scheme  of  distribution  be  adopted?  I  hazard  nothing  in 
asserting  that  the  renewal  would  certainly  follow;  and,  as  this  would 
be  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  durable  consequences  of  that 
scheme,  I  propose  to  consider  it  fully,  in  its  most  important  bearings. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  system  is  its  tendency  to 
increase.  Let  it  be  once  recognized,  and  let  the  most  moderate  du¬ 
ties  be  laid  for  protection;  but  put  the  system  in  motion,  and  its 
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course  would  be  onward,  onward,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  as  I 
shall  presently  show,  from  past  experience;  and  hence  the  necessity 
of  vigilance,  and  a  determined  resistance  to  every  course  of  policy 
that  may  by  possibility  lead  to  its  renewal.  This  tendency  to  increase 
results  from  causes  inherent  and  inseparable  from  the  system,  and 
has  evinced  itself  by  the  fact,  that  every  tariff  for  protection  has  in¬ 
variably  disappointed  its  friends  in  the  protection  anticipated,  and 
has  been  followed  periodically,  after  short  intervals,  by  a  demand 
for  another  tariff  with  increased  duties,  to  afford  the  protection  vainly 
anticipated  from  its  predecessor.  Such  has  been  the  result  through¬ 
out,  from  1816  to  1828,  when  the  first  and  last  protective  tariffs  were 
laid,  which  I  propose  now  to  show  by  a  very  brief  historical  sketch 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  system. 

The  late  war  [of  1812],  with  the  embargo,  and  other  restrictive 
measures  that  preceded  it,  almost  expelled  our  commerce  from  the 
ocean,  and  diverted  a  vast  amount  of  capital,  that  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  it,  to  manufactures.  Such  was  the  cause  that  led  to  the 
system.  After  the  termination  of  the  war,  there  was,  on  the  part  of 
Congress  and  the  country,  the  kindest  feeling  toward  the  manufac¬ 
turing  interest,  accompanied  by  a  strong  desire  so  to  adjust  the  duties 
( indispensable  to  meet  the  expenses  of  Government,  and  to  pay  the 
public  debt )  as  to  afford  them  ample  protection.  The  manufacturers 
were  consulted,  and  the  act  of  1816  was  modeled  to  their  wishes. 
They  regarded  it  as  affording  sufficient  and  permanent  protection, 
and  I,  in  my  then  want  of  experience  as  to  the  nature  of  the  system, 
did  not  dream  that  we  would  hear  any  more  of  tariff,  till  it  would 
become  necessary  to  readjust  the  duties,  after  the  discharge  of  the 
public  debt.  Vain  expectation!  Two  years  had  not  passed  away  be¬ 
fore  the  manufacturers  were  as  clamorous  as  ever  for  additional  pro¬ 
tection;  and  to  meet  their  wishes,  new  duties  were  laid,  from  time  to 
time,  with  the  same  result;  but  the  clamor  still  returned,  till  1824, 
when  the  tariff  of  that  year  passed,  which  was  believed  on  all  sides 
to  be  ample,  and  was  considered,  like  that  of  1816,  to  be  a  final  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  question.  It  was  under  this  impression  that  the 
South  acquiesced  (reluctantly)  in  the  very  high  duties  it  imposed. 
The  late  General  [Robert  Y.]  Hayne,  then  a  distinguished  member 
of  this  body,  took  a  very  active  part  against  it;  and  I  well  remember, 
after  its  passage,  that  he  consoled  himself  with  the  belief  that,  though 
oppressive,  it  would  be  the  last.  His  expectation  proved  as  vain  as 
mine  in  1816.  Before  two  years  had  passed,  we  were  again  besieged 
with  the  cry  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  protection;  and,  in  the  summer 
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of  1827,  a  large  convention  of  manufacturers  from  all  parts  was  held 
at  Harrisburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  devise  a  new  and  more  ample 
scheme  of  protection  to  be  laid  before  Congress  at  the  next  session. 
That  movement  ended  in  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  which, 
in  order  to  make  sure  work,  went  far  beyond  all  its  predecessors  in 
the  increase  of  duty.  The  duties  were  raised  on  the  leading  articles 
of  consumption  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  above  former  duties,  as 
high  as  they  were.  I  speak  conjecturally,  without  any  certain  data. 
In  less  than  three  years,  even  that  enormous  rise  proved  to  be  in¬ 
sufficient,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  and  would  certainly  have  been 
followed  by  new  demands  for  protection,  had  not  the  small  but 
gallant  State  I  represent  arrested  its  further  progress-no,  that  is  not 
strong  enough— brought  the  system  to  the  ground,  against  the  resis¬ 
tance  of  the  Administration  and  Opposition— never,  I  trust,  to  rise 
again. 

The  fact  disclosed  by  this  brief  historical  sketch  is,  that  there  is 
a  constant  tendency  to  increase  in  the  protective  system;  and  that 
every  increase  of  duty,  however  high,  requires  periodically,  after  a 
short  interval,  an  additional  increase.  This,  as  I  have  stated,  is  not 
accidental,  but  is  the  result  of  causes  inherent  in  the  system  itself, 
in  the  present  condition  of  our  country.  It  originates  in  the  fact,  that 
every  increase  of  protection  is  necessarily  followed  by  an  expansion 
of  the  currency,  which  expansion  must  continue  to  enlarge  till  the 
increased  price  of  production  in  consequence  shall  become  equal  to 
the  increased  duty,  and  when  the  importation  of  the  articles  pro¬ 
hibited  may  again  take  place  with  profit.  That  is  the  principle;  and 
as  it  is  essential  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country  that  it 
should  be  clearly  understood,  I  intend  to  establish  its  truth  beyond 
doubt  or  cavil;  and  for  that  purpose,  shall  begin  with  the  tariff  of 
1828,  the  last  and  by  far  the  boldest  of  the  series,  with  the  view  of 
illustrating,  in  its  case,  the  operation  of  the  principle.  I  entreat  the 
Senate  to  give  me  its  fixed  attention.  The  principle,  well  under¬ 
stood,  will  shed  a  flood  of  light  on  the  past  and  present  difficulties 
of  the  country,  and  guide  us  in  safety  in  our  future  course. 

To  give  a  clear  conception  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1828, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  premise  that  it  comprehended  all  the  leading 
articles  of  consumption  that  could  be  manufactured  in  our  country; 
amounting  in  value  to  not  much  less  than  one  half  of  the  whole  of 
the  imports;  that  the  duties  on  these  articles  were  increased  enor¬ 
mously,  as  has  been  stated— not  less  than  forty  or  fifty  per  cent.;  that 
the  average  domestic  exports  at  the  time  were  not  much  short  of 
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$60,000,000  and  the  imports  for  consumption  about  the  same;  that 
the  revenue  from  the  imports  was  about  half  that  sum;  and  that  of 
the  exports,  about  three  fourths  consisted  of  the  great  agricultural 
staples  of  the  South.  What,  then,  with  these  facts,  must  have  been 
its  necessary  operations  on  the  currency  of  the  manufacturing  States? 
We  export  to  import.  It  is  impossible  to  continue  to  export  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  without  a  corresponding  return  of  im¬ 
ports.  It  would  be  to  give  away  our  labor  for  nothing.  Our  exports, 
then,  continuing  at  an  average  of  $60,000,000,  in  what,  under  the 
operation  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  must  the  corresponding  imports  to 
the  same  amount  return?  Not,  certainly[,]  to  the  same  extent  as 
before  its  passage,  in  the  articles  on  which  it  had  so  greatly  increased 
the  duties.  Its  object  in  raising  them,  was  to  give  our  manufacturers 
die  home  market,  by  excluding  the  foreign  articles  of  the  same  de¬ 
scription.  If  it  failed  in  that,  it  failed  in  accomplishing  any  good 
whatever,  and  became  an  unmixed  evil,  without  benefit  to  any  one. 
The  return,  then,  of  imports  must  have  been  principally  in  articles 
on  which  the  duties  were  not  raised,  as  far  as  the  consumption  of  the 
country  would  warrant,  and  the  balance,  after  paying  what  was  due 
abroad,  in  gold  and  silver.  The  first  effect,  then,  must  have  been 
to  turn  the  foreign  exchange  in  our  favor;  a  most  important  conse¬ 
quence  connected  with  the  increase  of  gold  and  silver  in  relation 
to  die  currency.  The  next  must  have  been  to  turn  the  domestic  ex¬ 
changes  still  more  strongly  against  the  staple  States,  and  in  favor  of 
the  manufacturing.  To  understand  this  portion  of  the  operation,  I 
must  again  repeat  that  the  object  of  the  tariff  was  to  cut  off  the 
consumption  of  the  foreign  articles,  in  order  that  they  should  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  our  own  manufactures.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this 
must  have  been  to  diminish  the  demand  abroad,  and  to  increase  it 
in  the  manufacturing  States,  and  thereby  to  turn  the  influx  of  gold 
and  silver  to  that  point,  in  order  to  purchase  the  supplies  there, 
which  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  from  abroad.  These 
causes  combined  must  have  had  the  effect  of  adding  greatly  to  the 
capacity  of  the  banks  in  that  quarter  to  extend  their  discounts  and 
accommodations,  and  with  it  the  circulation  of  their  notes.  With  a 
growing  supply  of  specie,  and  the  exchange  favorable  in  every  di¬ 
rection,  as  must  have  been  the  case,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  business 
of  banks,  nor  are  they  slow  to  perceive  or  to  act  on  such  favorable 
circumstances.  Nor  must  we  overlook  another  powerful  cause  in 
operation,  the  fiscal  action  of  the  Government,  through  the  operation 
of  which  the  vast  sums  collected  under  such  high  duties,  was  [sic] 
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transferred  to  the  same  quarter,  to  be  applied  in  discharge  of  the 
public  debt,  and  disbursed  on  the  innumerable  objects  of  expendi¬ 
ture  there. 

Under  the  operation  of  such  powerful  causes,  there  could  not 
but  be  a  vast  and  sudden  expansion  of  the  currency  where  they  were 
in  such  great  activity,  and  with  that  expansion  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  of  prices  and  the  cost  of  production.  Nor  could  this  state  of 
things  cease  till  the  increased  cost  of  production  become  [sic]  equal 
to  the  duty  imposed  for  protection.  At  that  point,  and  not  before, 
must  specie  cease  to  flow  in,  and  the  exchange  to  be  favorable;  but 
when  reached,  the  tide  must  turn,  importations  of  the  protected 
articles  would  recommence,  specie  flow  out,  and  exchanges  become 
adverse.  This  must  be  so  obvious,  that  it  would  only  darken  to 
attempt  to  make  it  more  clear.  With  the  turn  of  the  tide  the  banks 
must  contract,  and  pecuniary  embarrassment  and  distress  follow. 
Such,  under  the  operation  of  the  causes  assigned,  must  be  the  result, 
for  reasons  which  appear  to  me  irresistible.  But,  sir,  I  do  not  mean 
to  leave  so  important  a  point  to  the  mere  force  of  argument,  how¬ 
ever  clear  and  certain.  I  intend  to  prove  by  incontestable  authority 
of  documents,  such  was,  in  fact,  exactly  the  result.  I  intend  to  place 
the  principle  laid  down,  as  I  have  said,  beyond  doubt  or  cavil. 

The  first  authority  I  shall  adduce,  is  from  the  report  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  other  House,  made  in  February,  1832,  by  Campbell  P. 
White,  the  chairman,  then  a  member  from  the  city  of  New  York. 
The  report  is  evidently  drawn  with  great  care,  and  by  one  familiar 
with  the  subject;  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  on  another  subject, 
( the  currency, )  without  any  reference  to  the  tariff  or  protective  sys¬ 
tem,  and  evidently  without  any  knowledge  of  its  operation.  Hear, 
then,  what  the  report  says: 

The  recent  export  of  specie  has  swept  away  the  delusive  color¬ 
ing  given  to  the  actual  result  of  production  in  1829,  1830,  and  the 
early  part  of  1831.  Real  estate  appreciated  greatly;  local  stocks 
commanded  unheard  of  prices;  warehouses  and  dwellings  were 
improved  and  embellished,  and  money  was  so  abundant,  that  it 
could  readily  be  obtained  to  any  amount,  under  promissory  notes. 
How  changed  is  the  general  aspect  of  things  within  a  few  months. 

All  our  solid  possessions  and  means  of  industry  remain,  land  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  equally  productive,  labor  is  recompensed  with  its 
usual  reward,  the  seasons  have  not  been  unfriendly.  Whence,  then, 
this  lamentable  change  in  our  affairs?  Why  this  great  scarcity  of 
money;  depreciation  in  value  of  all  commodities,  and  of  all  prop¬ 
erty;  great  commercial  distress,  and  absolute  impossibility  with 
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many  solvent  persons  to  discharge  their  just  debts;  so  speedily  and 

grievously  succeeded  the  gratifying  and  prosperous  picture  which 

was  so  lately  presented? 

What  a  confirmation  of  the  deductions  of  reason,  both  in  the 
swelling  tide  of  prosperity,  and  the  turning  ebb  of  adversity.  The 
sketch  of  the  latter  is  not  unsuited  to  the  present  time;  good  seasons, 
and  productive  years,  and  every  element,  apparently,  of  plenty  and 
prosperity,  and  yet  deep  and  wide-spread  distress;  though,  at  that 
time,  there  had  been  no  removal  of  deposits,  nor  had  the  Sub- 
Treasury  been  heard  of,  to  which  gentlemen  are  now  disposed  to 
attribute  all  the  calamities  which  afflict  the  country. 

The  author  of  the  report  could  give  no  satisfactory  answer  to  his 
question,  whence  all  this  sudden  and  unlooked  for  calamity;  he  has 
furnished  us  with  the  means  of  tracing  it  clearly  to  the  tariff  of 
1828.  It  went  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  September  of  that  year, 
and  the  next  year  felt  the  swelling,  but  delusive  tide  of  an  expanding 
currency;  the  exchange  turned  in  our  favor;  gold  and  silver,  follow¬ 
ing  the  impulse,  flowed  in;  banks  began  to  enlarge  their  discounts 
and  circulation.  It  continued  to  swell  with  a  stronger  and  stronger 
current,  through  all  the  subsequent  year,  and  the  first  part  of  the 
next,  nearly  three  years,  according  to  the  usual  period,  when  it  began 
to  ebb;  and  then  followed  the  reverse  scene,  so  feelingly  described 
by  the  author,  and  which  to  him  appeared  so  unexpected  and  un¬ 
accountable.  It  was  at  this  point,  had  not  the  movements  in  the 
South  arrested  the  further  progress  of  the  system,  that  there  would 
have  been  another  clamor  for  additional  duties.  The  distress,  as 
usual,  would  have  been  attributed  to  over-importation,  and  that  to 
the  want  of  adequate  protection,  and  in  1832,  (the  usual  period  of 
four  years  having  intervened, )  another  protective  tariff  would  have 
been  inflicted,  to  be  followed  by  the  same  train  of  consequences,  and 
with  equal  disappointment  to  its  authors. 

Now,  sir,  to  show  that  the  flowing  in  of  the  precious  metals,  in 
consequence  of  the  tariff  of  1828,  is  not  a  mere  assumption,  I  have 
extracted  from  the  public  documents  for  the  years  1829  and  1830, 
the  imports  and  exports  of  gold  and  silver,  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand.  The  import  in  1829  was  $7,403,612  and  the  export  $4,311,- 
134,  making  an  excess  of  imports  over  exports  of  $3,092,478;  and 
for  1830,  $8,155,964  against  $1,241,622,  making  an  excess  of  imports 
of  $6,914,342;  making,  in  the  two  years,  an  excess  of  imports  of  $10,- 
006,810.  By  turning  to  the  report  already  cited,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  estimated  amount  of  specie  in  the  country  on  the  1st  of  January, 
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1830,  was  but  $25,000,000,  of  which  $5,000,000  were  in  circulation, 
and  $20,000,000  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks;  so  that  the  addition  to  the 
specie  in  the  two  years  was  forty  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount. 

It  now  remains  to  be  shown  what  was  the  effect  of  this  great  pro¬ 
portional  increase  of  specie,  and  the  favorable  state  of  the  exchange 
which  it  indicates,  had  on  the  banks  in  the  manufacturing  States. 
The  report  will  furnish  the  information,  not  fully,  but  enough  to  sat¬ 
isfy  every  reasonable  man.  It  gives  the  following  statement  of  the 
amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  in  1830  and  1832,  respectively, 
in  the  States  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  including  die  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  will  show 
the  vast  increase  in  the  short  space  of  two  years. 

[Here  Calhoun  read  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  bank  notes  in 
circulation  in  1830  and  in  1832,  and  the  percentage  increase  of  1832 
over  1830,  as  follows:  Massachusetts,  $4,730,000  to  $7,700,000,  65 
per  cent;  Rhode  Island,  $670,000  to  $1,340,000,  100  per  cent;  New 
York,  $10,000,000  to  $14,100,000,  40  per  cent;  Pennsylvania,  $7,300,- 
000  to  $ 8,760,000 ,  20  per  cent;  Bank  of  the  U.S.,  $15,300,000  to 
$24,600,000,  67  per  cent;  totals,  from  $38,000,000  in  1830  to  $56,500,- 
000  in  1832.] 

These  are,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  the  principal  manufacturing 
States.  In  the  period  of  two  years,  we  find  their  bank  circulation, 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  expanded  from  $38,000,000  to  $56,500,000; 
making  an  increase  of  $16,500,000— equal  to  forty-four  per  cent.  But 
this  falls  far  short  of  the  actual  increase.  The  year  1829  is  not  in¬ 
cluded.  It  must  have  been  one  of  great  expansion,  as  the  import 
of  specie  greatly  exceeded  its  exports;  which,  with  the  favorable 
state  of  the  exchange  implied,  must  have  greatly  increased  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  banks  and  the  circulation  of  their  notes.  The  reverse 
must  have  been  the  case  in  1832,  which  is  included,  as  we  know  by 
the  report  itself  that  year  and  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  was 
a  period  of  severe  contraction.  If  a  return  could  be  had  of  1829, 
1830,  and  the  early  part  of  1831,  I  venture  nothing  in  asserting  that 
we  should  find  die  comparison,  compared  with  1828,  the  year  of  the 
tariff,  far  greater  in  proportion. 

That  there  is  no  mistake  in  attributing  this  great  expansion  to 
the  tariff,  might  be  further  shown,  if  additional  proof  were  necessary, 
after  such  conclusive  evidence,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
to  assign  any  other  adequate  cause.  As  far  as  can  be  seen,  there 
was  no  other  cause  in  operation,  political  or  commercial,  that  could 
have  produced  the  results.  It  was  a  period  of  profound  peace,  and 
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the  exports  and  imports  of  the  country  steady  to  an  unusual  degree. 

Should  doubt,  however,  still  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  one  after 
all  this  accumulation  of  evidence,  I  will  next  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  fact  which  must  be  conclusive  with  all  disposed  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  truth.  By  turning  to  the  table  showing  the  extent  of  bank 
circulation  in  1830  and  1832,  in  the  four  States  already  referred  to, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  expansion  was  greater  or  less,  just  as  the 
States,  respectively,  were  more  or  less  manufacturing.  It  will  not 
be  doubted  that  Rhode  Island  is  the  most  manufacturing  of  the  four, 
and  we  accordingly  find  there  die  greatest  expansion;  and  that  for 
the  simple  reason,  that  there  the  causes  assigned  must  have  been 
in  the  state  of  the  greatest  activity.  Her  bank  circulation  doubled 
in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  as  appears  by  the  table.  Massachu¬ 
setts  is  the  next;  and  we  find  hers  is  the  next  highest,  being  sixty-five 
per  cent.  New  York  is  still  less  so,  and  hers  is  but  forty  per  cent.; 
and  Pennsylvania,  the  least  of  the  four  [in  manufacturing],  had,  ex¬ 
cluding  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  increased  only  twenty  per 
cent.  If  the  statement  had  extended  further  south,  and  taken  in  the 
staple  States,  I  venture  little  in  making  the  assertion  that,  instead 
of  expansion,  their  bank  circulation  would,  for  the  same  period, 
have  been  found  in  the  opposite  state,  for  the  reverse  reason.  It  will 
be  seen  [that]  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  expanded  sixty- 
seven  per  cent.  This  great  increase,  compared  to  the  local  banks  of 
Pennsylvania,  may  probably  be  attributed  partly  to  loans  negotiated 
further  east,  and  not  improbably  because  her  accommodations  were 
somewhat  enlarged,  from  causes  connected  with  her  efforts,  at  the 
time,  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  her  charter. 

I  trust  that  I  have  now  established  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
the  Senate  the  truth  of  the  great  principle  that  has  been  laid  down, 
that  every  increase  of  protective  duties  is  necessarily  followed,  in 
the  present  condition  of  our  country,  by  an  expansion  of  the  cur¬ 
rency,  which  must  continue  to  increase  till  the  increased  price  of 
production,  caused  by  the  expansion,  shall  be  equal  to  the  duty  im¬ 
posed,  when  a  new  tariff  will  be  required.  Assuming,  then,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  as  incontrovertible,  it  follows  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
protective  system  is  to  expand,  in  seeking  to  accomplish  its  object, 
till  it  terminates  in  explosion.  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  from  what 
has  already  been  stated,  that  this  tendency  must  continue  till  the 
exports  shall  be  so  reduced  as  to  be  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  country  for  the  articles  not  included  in  the  protection; 
as  it  must  be  obvious,  so  long  as  they  exceed  that  amount  so  long 
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must  specie  continue  to  be  imported,  and  the  exchange  to  be  in  our 
favor,  till  the  protection  is  broke [n]  down  by  the  expansion  of  the 
currency. 

The  consummation,  therefore,  of  the  system,  must  be  one  of  two 
things:  explosion,  or  the  reduction  of  the  exports,  so  as  not  to  exceed 
the  amount  of  the  unprotected  articles;  but  either  termination  must 
prove  disastrous  to  the  system;  the  former  by  a  sudden  and  violent 
overthrow,  and  the  latter  by  the  impoverishment  of  customers  and 
raising  up  of  rivals,  as  they  ceased  to  be  customers.  To  have  a  just 
conception  of  its  operation  in  this  particular  it  will  be  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  South  and  the  West  are  the  great  consumers 
of  the  products  of  the  North  and  East,  and  that  the  capacity  of  the 
South  to  consume  depends  on  her  great  agricultural  staples  exclu¬ 
sively,  and  that  their  sale  and  consumption  depend  mainly  on  the 
foreign  market.  What,  then,  would  be  the  effect  of  reducing  her 
exports  to  the  point  indicated,  say  to  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  dollars? 
Most  certainly  to  diminish  her  capacity  to  consume  the  products  of 
the  North  and  East  in  the  same  proportion,  followed  by  a  correspond¬ 
ing  diminution  of  the  revenue,  and  the  commerce  and  navigation  of 
the  country.  But  the  evil  would  not  end  there,  great  as  it  would  be. 
It  would  have  an  equal  or  greater  effect  on  the  consumption  of  the 
West.  That  great  and  growing  section  is  the  provision  portion  of 
the  Union.  Her  wide  and  fertile  region  gives  her  an  unlimited  ca¬ 
pacity  to  produce  grain  and  stock  of  every  description;  and  these, 
for  the  most  part,  find  their  market  in  the  staple  States.  Cut  off  their 
exports  and  their  market  would  be  destroyed;  and  with  it,  the  means 
of  the  West,  to  a  great  extent,  for  carrying  on  trade  with  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  States.  To  the  same  extent  they  and  the  staple  States 
would  be  compelled  to  produce  their  own  supplies,  and  would  thus, 
from  consumers,  be  converted  into  rivals  with  the  other  section. 

How  much  wiser  for  all  would  be  the  opposite  system  of  low 
duties,  with  the  market  of  the  world  opened  to  our  great  agricultural 
staples?  The  effects  would  be  a  vast  increase  of  our  exports,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  of  the  capacity  to  consume  on  the  part  of 
the  South  and  West,  making  them  rich  and  contented  customers, 
instead  of  impoverished  and  discontented  rivals  of  the  other  section. 
It  is  time  that  this  subject  should  be  regarded  in  its  true  light.  The 
protective  system  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  war  on  the  exports. 
I  again  repeat,  if  we  cannot  import,  we  cannot  long  export;  and  just 
as  we  cut  off  or  burden  the  imports,  to  the  same  extent  do  we,  in 
effect,  cut  off  and  burden  the  exports.  This  I  have  long  seen,  and 
shall  now  proceed  to  prove,  by  reference  to  the  public  documents, 
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that  my  assertion  is  sustained  by  facts.  The  table  of  exports  [which 
I  am  about  to  introduce]  shows  that  during  the  seven  years  from 
1824  to  1831,  our  domestic  exports  remained  nearly  stationary,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  great  increase  of  our  population  during  that  period. 
Your  statute-book  will  show,  that  during  the  same  period,  the  pro¬ 
tective  system  was  in  its  greatest  vigor.  The  first  relaxation  took 
place  in  December,  1830,  under  the  act  of  the  20th  May,  of  the 
same  year,  which  made  a  great  reduction  in  the  duties  on  coffee  and 
tea.  I  shall  now  turn  to  the  table,  and  give  the  exports  of  domestic 
articles  for  those  years,  beginning  with  1824. 

[Here  Calhoun  read  a  statement  of  the  exports  of  domestic 
products  for  consecutive  years,  as  follows:  1824,  $50,649,500;  1825, 
$66,944,745;  1826,  $53,055,710;  1827,  $58,921,691;  1828,  $ 56,669,669 ; 
1829,  $55,700,193;  1830,  $ 59,462,029 .] 

If  we  take  the  average  of  the  first  three  and  the  last  three  of 
these  years,  we  shall  find  the  former  is  a  million  and  half  greater 
than  the  latter,  showing  an  actual  falling  off,  instead  of  an  increase, 
to  that  extent,  in  our  exports. 

With  1831,  the  reduction  of  duties  commenced  on  the  articles 
mentioned;  and  in  December,  1833,  the  first  great  reduction  took 
place  under  the  compromise  act.  I  shall  turn  to  the  same  table,  be¬ 
ginning  with  1831,  and  read  a  statement  of  the  exports  for  the  eight 
years  under  the  approach  to  the  free-trade  system.  It  is  but  an  ap¬ 
proach.  I  invite  especial  attention  to  the  rapid  rise,  after  the  great 
reduction  in  December,  1833. 

[Here  Calhoun  read  a  statement  of  the  exports  of  domestic  prod¬ 
ucts  for  the  consecutive  years  1831  through  1838,  as  follows:  1831, 
$61,277,057;  1832,  $ 63,137,470 ;  1833,  $70,317,698;  1834,  $81,034,162; 
1835,  $101,189,082;  1836,  $ 106,916,680 ;  1837,  $95,564,414;  1838,  $96,- 
033,821 .] 

How  rapid  the  rise  just  as  the  weights  are  removed!  The  in¬ 
crease,  since  the  great  reduction  in  1833,  has  nearly  doubled  the 
average  exports,  compared  with  the  average  of  the  seven  tariff  years 
preceding  1831,  and  would  have  quite  doubled  them,  had  not  the 
expanded  and  deranged  condition  of  the  currency,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  embarrassment  of  commerce  prevented  it. 

But  what  will  appear  still  more  extraordinary  to  those  who  have 
not  reflected  on  the  operation  of  the  protective  system,  is  the  great 
increase  of  the  exports  of  our  domestic  manufactures,  as  the  duties 
go  off,  following,  in  that  respect,  the  same  law  that  regulates  tire 
exports  of  the  great  agricultural  staples.  It  is  a  precious  fact,  that 
speaks  volumes,  and  which  demands  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
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manufacturing  portion  of  the  Union.  I  well  remember  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  friends  of  the  system,  of  the  great  increase  of  the 
exports  of  domestic  manufactures  which  they  believed  would  follow 
the  tariff  of  1828.  Well,  we  now  have  the  result  of  experience,  under 
that  act,  and  also  under  that  of  a  partial  approach  to  free  trade,  and 
the  result  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  anticipations  of  the  friends 
and  advocates  of  protection.  So  far  from  increasing,  under  the  tariff 
of  1828,  the  exports  of  manufactured  articles  actually  diminished, 
while  they  have  rapidly  increased  just  as  they  [that  is,  the  duties] 
have  gone  off. 

But  the  table  of  exports  shall  speak  for  itself.  During  the  four 
years,  under  the  tariff  of  1824,  that  is,  from  that  year  to  1829,  when 
the  tariff  of  1828  went  into  operation,  the  exports  of  domestic  manu¬ 
factures  gradually  declined  from  $5,729,797,  in  the  year  1825,  to 
$5,548,354  in  the  year  1828.  From  that  time  it  steadily  declined, 
under  the  tariff  of  1828,  each  succeeding  year  showing  a  falling  off 
compared  with  the  preceding,  until  1833,  declining,  throughout  the 
period,  from  $5,412,320  in  1829,  to  $5,050,633  in  1832,  and  showing 
an  aggregate  falling  off,  during  the  whole  tariff  regime  of  eight  years, 
from  1825  to  1832,  of  nearly  $700,000.  At  this  point,  we  enter  on 
the  relaxation  of  the  system,  and  there  has  been  an  onward  move, 
with  but  little  vibration,  throughout  the  whole  period,  until  the 
present  time.  The  last  year  we  have  is  1838,  when  the  exports  ex¬ 
ceeded  any  preceding  year.  They  amounted  to  $8,397,078,  being  an 
increase,  during  the  six  years  of  the  reduction  of  duties,  of  $3,346,445, 
against  a  falling  off,  in  the  preceding  eight  years  of  protection,  of 
$700,000— an  increase  of  sixty-five  per  cent,  in  six  years,  and  this  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  embarrassment  of  commerce,  and  expansion  and 
derangement  of  the  currency,  and,  let  me  add,  what  has  been  so 
much  dreaded  by  the  friends  of  manufactures,  the  mighty  increase 
of  the  exports  of  our  great  agricultural  staples,  during  the  same 
period;  a  clear  proof  that,  under  the  free-trade  system,  the  one  does 
not  interfere  with  the  other.  Let  no  friend  of  manufactures  suppose 
that  this  interesting  result  is  accidental.  It  is  the  operation  of  fixed 
laws,  steady,  and  immutable  in  their  course,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show. 

Now,  sir,  I  feel  myself,  with  these  facts,  warranted  in  asserting 
that  if  the  deranged  state  of  the  currency  had  not  interfered,  the 
great  manufacturing  interest  would  have  gone  on  in  a  flourishing 
condition  during  the  whole  period  of  the  reduction  under  the  com¬ 
promise  act,  proving  thereby,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  the  fallacy 
of  the  protective  system.  Any  supposed  loss,  from  the  reduction  of 
duties,  would  have  been  much  more  than  made  up  by  the  increased 
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ability  of  the  South  and  West  to  consume,  and  the  rapidly  growing 
importance  of  the  foreign  market. 

But  I  have  not  yet  done  with  the  system.  It  has  additional  and 
heavy  sins  to  answer  for.  The  tariff  of  1828  is  the  source  in  which 
has  originated  that  very  derangement  of  the  currency  which  so 
greatly  embarrassed  [sic-,  embarrasses],  at  this  time,  the  very  interest 
it  was  intended  to  protect,  as  well  as  all  other  branches  of  industry. 
Bold  as  is  the  assertion,  I  am  prepared  to  establish  it  to  the  letter. 

It  has  already  been  proved  that  the  great  expansion  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  in  1829,  1830,  and  1831,  was  the  immediate  effort  [sic;  effect] 
of  the  tariff  of  1828.  It  remains  to  be  shown  that  the  cause  of  the 
still  greater  and  longer  continued  expansion  which  has  terminated 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  banking  system,  and  the  deep  and  almost 
universal  distress  of  the  country,  may  be  clearly  traced  back  to  the 
same  source.  To  do  this,  we  must  return  to  the  year  1832,  and  trace 
the  chain  of  events  to  this  time.  In  that  year,  the  public  debt  was 
finally  discharged.  The  vast  revenue  which  had  been  poured  into 
the  Treasury  by  the  tariff  of  1828,  and  which  had  accelerated  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt,  could,  after  its  discharge,  no  longer  be 
absorbed  in  the  ordinary  expenditures  of  the  Government,  and  a 
surplus  began  to  accumulate  in  the  Treasury.  The  late  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  then  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government,  and  the 
depository  of  its  revenue.  Its  growing  amount,  and  prospects  of 
great  future  increase,  began  to  act  on  the  cupidity  of  many  of  the 
leading  State  banks  and  some  of  the  great  brokers  of  New  York. 
Hence  their  war  against  that  institution;  and  hence,  also,  the  removal 
of  the  deposits.  The  late  President  [Andrew  Jackson]  I  believe  to 
have  been  really  hostile  to  the  Bank  on  principle;  but  there  would 
have  been  little  or  no  motive  to  remove  them,  had  it  not  been  for 
their  growing  importance,  and  [the]  hostility  which  the  desire  of 
possessing  them  had  excited.  They  were  removed,  and  placed  in 
the  vaults  of  certain  State  banks.  To  this  removal  and  deposit  in 
the  State  banks,  the  members  over  the  way  [that  is,  the  Whigs]  are 
in  the  habit  of  attributing  all  the  disorders  of  the  currency  which 
have  since  followed.  Now  I  ask,  in  the  first  place,  is  it  not  certain, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  suqdus  revenue,  the  deposits  would  not 
have  been  removed?  And  in  the  second,  if  there  would  have  been 
a  surplus  had  it  not  been  for  the  tariff  of  1828? 

Again:  is  it  not  equally  clear  that  it  was  the  magnitude  of  the 
surplus,  and  not  the  removal,  of  itself,  that  caused  the  after  derange¬ 
ment  and  disorder?  If  the  surplus  had  been  but  two  or  three  mil¬ 
lions,  the  ordinary  sum  in  deposit,  it  would  have  been  of  little 
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importance  where  it  was  kept;  whether  in  the  vaults  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  or  those  of  the  States;  but  involving,  as  it  did, 
fifty  millions  and  more,  it  became  a  question  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance.  I  again  ask,  to  what  is  the  great  surplus  to  be  attributed,  but 
to  the  same  cause?  Yes,  sir,  the  tariff  of  1828  caused  the  surplus, 
and  the  surplus  [caused]  the  removal  and  all  the  after  disasters  in 
the  currency,  aggravated,  it  is  true,  by  being  deposited  in  the  State 
banks;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  disaster  would  have  been 
much  less,  had  they  not  been  removed.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may, 
it  is  not  material,  as  I  have  shown,  that  surplus  itself  was  the  motive 
for  removal.  We  all  remember  what  occurred  after  the  removal. 
The  surplus  poured  into  the  Treasury  by  millions,  in  the  form  of 
bank  notes.  The  withdrawal  from  circulation,  and  locking  up  in  the 
vaults  of  the  deposit  banks  so  large  an  amount,  created  an  immense 
vacuum,  to  be  replenished  by  repeating  the  issues  which  gave  to  the 
bank  the  means  of  unbounded  accommodations.  Speculation  now 
commenced  on  a  gigantic  scale;  prices  rose  rapidly,  and  one  party, 
to  make  the  removal  acceptable  to  the  people,  urged  the  new  de¬ 
positories  to  discount  freely,  while  the  other  side  produced  the  same 
effect,  by  censuring  them  for  not  affording  as  extensive  accommoda¬ 
tions  as  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  would  have  done,  had  the 
revenue  been  left  with  it.  Madness  ruled  the  hour.  The  whole 
community  was  intoxicated  with  imaginary  prospects  of  realizing 
immense  fortunes.  With  the  increased  rise  of  prices  began  the  gi¬ 
gantic  speculations  in  the  public  domain,  the  price  of  which,  being 
fixed  by  law,  could  not  partake  of  the  general  rise.  To  enlarge  the 
room  for  their  operations,  I  know  not  how  many  millions  (fifty,  I 
would  suppose,  at  least,  of  the  public  revenue)  was  sunk  in  pur¬ 
chasing  Indian  lands,  at  their  fee  simple  price  nearly,  and  removing 
tribe  after  tribe  to  the  West,  at  enormous  cost;  thus  subjecting  mil¬ 
lions  on  millions  of  the  choicest  public  lands  to  be  seized  on  by  the 
keen  and  greedy  speculator.  The  tide  now  swelled  with  irresistible 
force.  From  the  banks  the  deposits  passed  by  discounts  into  the 
hands  of  the  land  speculators;  from  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
receivers,  and  thence  to  the  banks;  and  again  and  again  repeating 
the  same  circle,  and  at  every  revolution  passing  millions  of  acres  of 
the  public  domain  from  the  people  into  the  hands  of  speculators,  for 
worthless  rags.  Had  this  state  of  things  continued  much  longer, 
eveiy  acre  of  the  public  lands,  worth  possessing,  would  have  passed 
from  the  Government.  At  this  stage  the  alarm  took  place.  The 
revenue  was  attempted  to  be  squandered  by  the  wildest  extrava¬ 
gance;  resolutions  passed  this  body,  calling  on  the  Departments  to 
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know  how  much  they  could  spend,  and  much  resentment  was  felt 
because  they  could  not  spend  fast  enough.  The  deposit  act  [of 
1836]  was  passed,  and  the  Treasury  circular  issued;  but,  as  far  as 
the  currency  was  concerned,  in  vain.  The  explosion  followed,  and 
the  banks  fell  in  convulsions,  to  be  resuscitated  for  a  moment,  but 
to  fall  again  from  a  more  deadly  stroke,  under  which  they  now  lie 
prostrate. 

I  have  now  presented  rapidly  the  unbroken  chain  of  events  up 
to  the  prolific  source  of  our  disasters,  and  down  to  the  present  time. 
In  addition  to  the  causes  originating  directly  in  the  tariff  of  1828, 
there  were  several  collateral  powerful  ones,  which  have  contributed 
to  the  present  prostrated  condition  of  the  currency  and  the  banks, 
but  which  would  have  been  comparatively  harmless  of  themselves. 
Among  these  was  the  important  change  in  the  charter  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  at  the  last  renewal,  about  the  time  our  surplus  revenue 
began  to  accumulate,  by  which  its  notes  were  made  a  legal  tender 
in  all  cases,  except  between  the  bank  and  its  creditors.  The  obvious 
effect  of  this  modification  was,  to  diminish  the  demand  for  specie  in 
that  great  mart  of  the  world,  and,  in  consequence,  [it]  must  have 
tended  powerfully  to  keep  the[ir]  exchange  with  us  in  an  easy  condi¬ 
tion,  while  the  tide  of  circulation  was  rapidly  rising  to  a  dangerous 
height.  But  there  was  another  cause  which  contributed  still  more 
powerfully  to  the  same  result;  I  refer  to  the  great  loans  negotiated 
abroad  by  States  and  corporations.  To  these  I  add  the  operation 
of  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  the  direct  object  of  which, 
in  some  of  its  more  prominent  transactions,  was  to  prevent  the  ex¬ 
change  from  becoming  adverse  to  us. 

By  the  operation  of  these  causes  combined  the  exchanges  were 
kept  easy  for  years,  notwithstanding  the  vast  expansion  which  our 
circulation  had  attained  from  the  powerful  action  of  the  more  direct 
causes  to  which  I  have  adverted.  The  stroke  was  delayed  but  not 
averted,  and  fell  but  the  heavier  and  more  fatally,  because  delayed. 
And  where  did  it  fall,  when  it  came,  most  heavily?  Where  the  mea¬ 
sure  which  caused  it  originated— on  the  heads  of  its  projectors.  Be¬ 
hold  how  error,  folly,  and  vice,  in  the  ways  of  an  inscrutable  Provi¬ 
dence,  turn  back  on  their  authors. 

It  is  full  time  for  the  North,  and  more  especially  for  New  England, 
to  pause  and  ponder.  If  they  would  hear  the  voice  of  one  who  has 
ever  wished  them  well,  I  would  say  that  the  renewal  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  system  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  could 
befall  you.  Whatever  incidental  good  could  be  derived  from  it, 
you  have  already  acquired.  It  would,  if  renewed,  prove  a  pure  un- 
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adulterated  evil.  The  very  reverse  is  your  true  policy.  The  great 
question  for  you  to  decide  is,  how  to  command  the  foreign  market. 
The  home  market,  of  itself,  is  too  scanty  for  your  skill,  your  activity, 
your  energy,  your  unequaled  inventive  powers,  your  untiring  in¬ 
dustry,  your  vastly  increased  population,  and  accumulated  capital. 
Without  the  foreign  market,  your  unexampled  march  to  wealth  and 
improvement  must  come  to  a  stand.  How,  then,  are  you  to  obtain 
command  of  the  foreign  market?  That  is  the  vital  question. 

The  first  and  indispensable  step  is  a  thorough  reformation  of  the 
currency.  Without  a  solid,  stable,  and  uniform  currency,  you  can 
never  fully  succeed.  The  present  currency  is  incurably  bad.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  it  solidity  or  stability.  A  convertible  bank  cur¬ 
rency,  however  well  regulated,  is  subject  to  violent  and  sudden 
changes,  which  must  forever  unfit  it  to  be  the  standard  of  value. 
It  is  by  far  the  most  sensitive  of  all  to  every  change,  commercial  or 
political,  foreign  or  domestic;  as  may  be  readily  illustrated  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  ordinary  action  of  foreign  exchanges  on  such  currency. 
For  this  purpose,  let  us  assume  that  our  ordinary  circulating  medium, 
when  exchanges  are  easy,  amounts  to  $100,000,000,  consisting,  as  it 
does,  of  convertible  bank  paper.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  is  all  issued 
by  what  are  called  sound  specie-paying  banks,  with  a  circulation  of 
three  dollars  of  paper  for  one  dollar  in  specie,  which  is  regarded  as 
constituting  safe  banking.  Next  suppose  exchange  abroad  turns 
against  us  to  the  amount  of  $10,000,000.  Is  it  not  clear,  that  instead 
of  reducing  the  circulation  by  that  amount,  that  is,  to  $90,000,000, 
which  it  would  do  if  it  consisted  only  of  specie,  it  would  be  reduced 
three  times  the  amount;  that  is,  to  $70,000,000?  Let  us  now  suppose 
the  exchange  to  turn  the  other  way,  from  this  point  of  depression, 
and  to  be  kept  flowing  in  that  direction  till  it  came  to  be  $10,000,000 
in  our  favor,  instead  of  that  amount  against  us.  The  result  would  be, 
under  the  operation  of  the  same  law,  not  to  increase  our  circulation 
to  $110,000,000  only,  which  would  be  the  case  if  consisting  of  specie, 
but  to  $130,000,000;  making  a  difference  between  the  extreme  points 
of  depression  and  elevation  of  $60,000,000— more  than  equal  to  one 
half  of  the  usual  amount  of  circulation  by  supposition,  with  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  of  prices— instead  of  $20,000,000,  equal  only  to 
a  fifth,  and  with  but  a  proportional  effect  on  prices.  A  change  the 
other  way,  from  the  extreme  point  of  elevation  to  that  of  extreme 
depression,  would  cause  the  reverse  effect.  I  hold  it  certain  that 
no  honest  industry,  pursued  with  the  view  to  moderate  and  steady 
profit,  can  be  safe  in  the  midst  of  such  sudden  and  violent  vicissi¬ 
tudes— vicissitudes  as  if  from  summer  to  winter,  and  from  winter  to 
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summer,  without  the  intervention  of  fall  or  spring.  Such  great  and 
sudden  changes  in  the  standard  of  value  must  be  particularly  fatal 
with  us,  with  our  moderately  accumulated  capital,  compared  to  the 
effect  on  the  greater  accumulation  abroad,  in  older  countries.  In 
stating  the  case  supposed,  I  have  assumed  numbers  at  random,  with¬ 
out  pretending  to  accuracy  as  applied  to  our  country,  simply  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  principle.  The  actual  vibration  may  be  greater  or  less 
than  that  supposed,  but  in  every  country  where  bank  circulation 
prevails,  it  must  be  greater  and  greater,  just  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  its  prevalence. 

For  this  diseased  state  of  your  currency,  there  is  that  [sic;  but] 
one  certain  remedy— to  return  to  the  currency  of  the  Constitution. 
Read  that  instrument,  and  hear  what  it  says:  “Congress  shall  coin 
money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof;  no  State  shall  emit  bills  of 
credit,  or  make  anything  but  gold  and  silver  a  legal  tender.”  Here 
are  positive  and  negative  provisions;  a  grant  of  power  to  Congress, 
and  a  limitation  on  the  power  of  the  States,  in  reference  to  the  cur¬ 
rency.  Can  you  doubt  that  the  object  was  to  give  to  Congress,  the 
control  of  the  currency?  What  else  is  the  meaning  [of]  “to  regulate” 
the  value  thereof?  Can  you  doubt  that  the  currency  was  intended 
to  be  specie?  What  else  is  the  meaning  [of]  “to  coin  money”?  Can 
you  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  was  the  intention  that  the 
States  should  not  supersede  the  currency  which  Congress  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  establish?  What  else  is  the  meaning  of  the  provisions 
that  they  shall  not  issue  bills  of  credit;  or  make  anything  but  gold 
and  silver  a  legal  tender?  Can  we  doubt,  finally,  that  the  country  is 
not  in  the  condition  that  the  Constitution  intended,  as  far  as  the 
currency  is  concerned?  Does  Congress,  in  point  of  fact,  regulate 
the  currency?  Does  it  supply  a  coin  circulation?  No.  Do  the 
States,  in  fact,  regulate  it?  Yes.  Does  it  consist  of  paper,  issued  by 
the  authority  of  the  States?  Yes.  Is  this  paper,  in  effect,  a  legal 
tender?  Yes;  it  has  expelled  the  currency  of  the  Constitution,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  take  it  or  nothing.  Well,  then,  as  the  currency 
is  in  an  unconstitutional  condition,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that 
the  Constitution  has  failed  to  effect  what  it  intended,  as  far  as  the 
currency  is  concerned;  but  whether  it  has  failed  by  misconstruction, 
or  the  want  of  adequate  provisions,  is  not  yet  decided.  Thus  much, 
however,  is  clear:  that  it  is  through  the  agency  of  bank  paper  that 
it  has  failed,  and  the  power  intended  to  be  conferred  on  Congress 
over  the  currency  has  been  superseded.  But  for  that,  the  power  of 
Congress  over  the  currency  would  have  been  this  day  in  full  force, 
and  the  currency  itself  in  a  constitutional  condition.  Nor  is  it  less 
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clear,  that  the  Constitution  cannot  be  restored,  while  the  cause 
which  has  superseded  it  remains;  and  this  presents  the  great  ques¬ 
tion,  how  can  it  be  removed?  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  it  on  this 
occasion.  I  shall  only  say,  that  the  task  is  one  of  great  delicacy  and 
difficulty,  requiring  much  wisdom  and  caution,  and  in  the  execution 
of  which,  precipitation  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided;  but  when 
executed,  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  have  the  solid,  stable,  and 
uniform  currency  intended  by  the  Constitution,  and  which  is  indis¬ 
pensable,  not  only  to  the  full  success  of  our  manufactures,  and  all 
other  branches  of  productive  industry,  but  also  to  the  safety  of  our 
free  institutions. 

The  next  indispensable  step,  to  secure  to  the  manufacturers  the 
foreign  market,  is  low  duties  and  light  burdens  on  productions;  yes, 
as  low  and  light  as  the  wants  of  the  Government  will  permit.  The 
less  the  burden— the  freer  and  broader  the  scope  given  to  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  our  manufactures— the  better  for  them.  Above  all,  avoid 
the  renewal  of  the  protective  system.  It  would  be  fatal,  as  far  as 
the  foreign  market  is  concerned. 

Its  hostile  effects  I  have  already  shown  from  the  table  of  exports; 
and  shall  now,  by  a  few  brief  remarks,  prove  that  it  must  be  so. 
Passing  by  other  reasons,  I  shall  present  but  one,  but  that  one  deci¬ 
sive.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  effect  of  the  protective  system  is 
to  expand  the  currency  in  the  manufacturing  sections,  until  the  in¬ 
creased  price  of  production  shall  become  equal  to  the  duty  imposed 
for  protection,  when  the  importation  of  the  protected  articles  must 
again  take  place;  that  is  to  say,  that  its  effects  are  to  enable  foreign 
manufacturers  to  meet  ours  in  our  own  country,  under  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  paying  high  additional  duties.  How,  then,  with  that  re¬ 
sult,  would  it  be  possible  for  our  manufacturers  to  meet  the  foreign 
fabrics  of  the  same  description  abroad,  where  there  can  be  no  duty 
to  protect  them?  There  can  be  no  answer.  The  reason  is  decisive. 

I  do  not  wish,  in  what  I  have  said,  to  be  considered  the  advocate 
of  low  wages.  I  am  in  favor  of  high  wages;  and  agree  that  the 
higher  the  wages,  the  stronger  the  evidence  of  prosperity;  provided 
(and  that  is  the  important  point)  they  are  so  naturally,  by  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  industry,  and  not  in  consequence  of  an  inflated  currency, 
or  any  artificial  regulation.  When  I  say  the  effectiveness  of  indus¬ 
try,  I  mean  to  comprehend  whatever  is  calculated  to  make  the  labor 
of  one  country  more  productive  than  that  of  others.  I  take  into 
consideration  skill,  activity,  energy,  invention,  perfection  of  instru¬ 
ments  and  means,  mechanical  and  chemical;  abundance  of  capital, 
natural  and  acquired;  facility  of  intercourse  and  exchanges,  internal 
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and  external;  and,  in  a  word,  whatever  may  add  to  the  productive¬ 
ness  of  labor.  High  wages,  when  attributable  to  these,  is  the  certain 
evidence  of  productiveness,  and  is,  on  that  account,  and  that  only, 
the  evidence  of  prosperity.  It  is  easily  understood.  Just  as  such 
labor  would  command,  when  compared  with  the  less  productive,  a 
greater  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  or  tea,  a  greater  quantity  of 
clothing  or  food,  in  the  same  proportion  would  it  command  more 
specie,  that  is,  higher  wages,  for  a  day’s  work.  But  sir,  here  is  the 
important  consideration:  high  wages  from  such  a  cause  require  no 
protection— no,  not  more  than  the  high  wages  of  a  man  against  the 
low  wages  of  a  boy,  of  man  against  women,  or  the  skillful  and  ener¬ 
getic  against  the  awkward  and  feeble.  On  the  contrary,  the  higher 
such  wages  the  less  the  protection  required.  Others  may  demand 
protection  against  it— not  it  against  others.  The  very  demand  of 
protection,  then,  is  but  a  confession  of  the  want  of  effectiveness  of 
labor  ( from  some  cause )  on  the  side  that  makes  it;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  will  turn  out  that  protection,  in  most  cases,  is  a  mere  fallacy; 
certainly  so  when  its  effects  are  an  artificial  expansion  of  the  cur¬ 
rency.  So  far  are  high  wages  from  being  the  evidence  of  prosperity, 
in  such  cases,  or,  in  fact,  whenever  caused  by  high  protection,  high 
taxes,  or  any  other  artificial  cause,  it  is  the  evidence  of  the  very 
reverse,  and  always  indicates  something  wrong,  and  a  tendency  to 
derangement  and  decay. 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  I  will  now  hazard  the  assertion, 
that  in  no  country  on  earth  is  labor,  taking  it  all  in  all,  more  effective 
than  ours;  and  especially  in  the  northern  and  eastern  portions. 
What  people  can  excel  our  northern  and  New  England  brethren  in 
skill,  invention,  activity,  energy,  perseverance,  and  enterprise?  In 
what  portion  of  the  globe  will  you  find  a  position  more  favorable  to 
a  free  ingress  and  egress,  and  facility  of  intercourse,  external,  and 
internal,  through  all  the  broad  limits  of  our  wide-spread  country— a 
region  surpassed  by  none,  taking  into  consideration  extent  and  fer¬ 
tility?  Where  will  you  find  such  an  abundant  supply  of  natural 
capital,  the  gift  of  a  kind  Providence;  lands  cheap,  plenty,  and  fer¬ 
tile;  water  power  unlimited;  and  the  supply  of  fuel,  and  the  most 
useful  of  metals,  iron,  almost  without  stint?  It  is  true,  in  accumu¬ 
lated  capital,  the  fruits  of  past  labor  through  a  long  succession  of 
ages,  not  equal  to  some  other  countries,  but  even  in  that,  far  from 
being  deficient,  and  to  whatever  extent  deficient  would  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  absence  of  all  restrictions  and  the  lightness 
of  the  burden  imposed  on  labor,  should  our  Government,  State  and 
General,  wisely  avail  itself  of  the  advantages  of  our  situation.  If 
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these  views  be  correct,  there  is  no  country  where  labor,  if  left  to 
itself,  free  from  restriction,  would  be  more  effective,  and  where  it 
would  command  greater  abundance  of  every  necessary  and  comfort, 
or  higher  wages,  and  where,  of  course,  protection  is  less  needed. 
Instead  of  an  advantage,  it  must,  in  fact,  prove  an  impediment.  It  is 
high  time,  then,  that  the  shackles  should  be  thrown  off  industry,  and 
its  burden  lightened  as  far  as  the  just  wants  of  the  Government  may 
possibly  admit.  We  have  arrived  at  the  manhood  of  our  vigor. 
Open  the  way— remove  all  restraints— take  off  the  swaddling  cloth 
that  bound  the  limbs  of  infancy,  and  let  the  hardy,  intelligent,  and 
enterprising  sons  of  New  England  march  forth  fearlessly  to  meet 
the  world  in  competition,  and  she  will  prove,  in  a  few  years,  the 
successful  rival  of  Old  England.  The  foreign  market  once  com¬ 
manded,  all  conflicts  between  the  different  sections  and  industry  of 
the  country  would  cease.  It  is  better  for  us  and  you  that  our  cotton 
should  go  out  in  yarn  and  goods  than  in  the  raw  state;  and  when 
that  is  done,  the  interests  of  all  the  parts  of  this  great  Confederacy 
-North,  East,  South,  and  West-with  every  variety  of  its  pursuits, 
would  be  harmonized;  but  not  till  then. 

If  the  course  of  policy  I  advocate  be  wise  as  applied  to  manu¬ 
facturers,  how  much  more  strikingly  so  must  it  be  when  applied  to 
the  other  two  great  interests  of  that  section,  commerce  and  navi¬ 
gation?  I  pass  the  former,  and  shall  conclude  what  I  intended  to 
say  on  this  point  with  a  few  remarks  applicable  to  the  latter.  Navi¬ 
gation  (I  mean  that  employed  in  our  foreign  trade)  is  essentially 
our  outside  interest,  exposed  to  the  open  competition  of  all  the  world. 
It  has  met,  and  met  successfully,  the  competition  of  the  lowest 
wages,  not  only  without  protection,  but  with  heavy  burdens  on  al¬ 
most  every  article  that  enters  into  the  outfit,  the  rigging,  and  con¬ 
struction  of  our  noble  vessels,  the  timber  excepted.  If,  with  such 
onerous  burdens,  it  has  met  in  successful  rivalry  the  navigation  of  all 
other  countries,  what  an  impulse  it  would  receive  if  the  load  that 
bears  down  its  springs  were  removed!  And  what  immense  addi¬ 
tions  that  increased  impulse  would  give,  not  only  to  our  wealth,  but 
to  the  means  of  national  influence  and  safety,  where  only  we  can  be 
felt,  and  in  the  quarter  from  which  only  external  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended! 

I  have  now,  Mr.  President,  concluded  what  I  proposed  to  say 
when  I  rose  to  address  the  Senate.  I  have  limited  my  remarks  to 
the  prominent  consequences,  in  a  pecuniary  and  fiscal  view,  which 
would  result,  should  the  scheme  of  assumption  be  adopted.  There 
are  higher,  and  still  more  important  consequences,  which  I  have  not 
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attempted  to  trace:  I  mean  the  effects,  morally  and  politically,  as 
resulting  from  those  which  I  have  traced,  and  presented  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  This,  I  hope,  may  be  done  by  some  other  Senator,  in  the  course 
of  the  discussion.  But  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  scheme 
which  these  resolutions  are  intended  to  condemn  ought  to  be  avoided 
as  the  most  fatal  poison  and  the  most  deadly  pestilence.  It  is,  in 
reality  but  a  scheme  of  plunder.  Let  blood  be  lapped,  and  the  ap¬ 
petite  will  be  insatiable. 

But  the  States  are  deeply  in  debt,  and  it  may  be  asked  what  shall 
be  done?  I  know  that  they  are  in  debt— deeply  in  debt.  I  deplore 
it.  Yes,  in  debt,  I  am  not  afraid  to  assert  it,  in  many  instances,  for 
the  most  idle  projects,  got  up  and  pursued  in  the  most  thoughtless 
manner.  Nor  am  I  ignorant  how  deep  pecuniary  embarrassments, 
whether  of  States  or  individuals,  blunt  every  feeling  of  honest  pride, 
and  deaden  the  sense  of  justice;  but  I  do  trust  that  there  is  not  a 
member  of  this  great  and  proud  Confederacy,  so  lost  to  every  feeling 
of  self-respect  and  sense  of  justice  as  to  desire  to  charge  its  individual 
debts  on  the  common  fund  of  the  Union,  or  to  impose  them  on  the 
shoulders  of  its  more  prudent  associates;  or,  let  me  add,  to  dishonor 
itself,  and  the  name  of  an  American,  by  refusing  to  pay  the  foreigner 
what  it  justly  owes.  Let  the  indebted  States  remember  in  time,  that 
there  is  but  one  honest  mode  of  paying  its  [sic]  debts;  stop  all  further 
increase  and  impose  taxes,  to  discharge  what  they  owe.  There  is 
not  a  State,  even  the  most  indebted,  with  the  smallest  resources, 
that  has  not  ample  resources  to  meet  its  engagements.  For  one,  I 
pledge  myself;  South  Carolina  is  also  in  debt.  She  has  spent  her 
thousands  in  wasteful  extravagance  on  one  of  the  most  visionary 
schemes  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  thinking  man.  I  dare 
say  this  even  of  her;  I,  who  on  this  floor  stood  up  to  defend  her 
almost  alone  against  those  who  threatened  her  with  fire  and  sword, 
but  who  now  are  so  squeamish  about  State  rights  as  to  be  shocked 
to  hear  it  asserted  that  a  State  is  capable  of  extravagant  and  wasteful 
expenditures.  Yes,  I  pledge  myself  that  she  will  pay  punctually 
every  dollar  she  owes,  should  it  take  the  last  cent,  without  inquiring 
whether  it  was  spent  wisely  or  foolishly.  Should  I  in  this  be  by 
possibility  mistaken— should  she  tarnish  her  unsullied  honor,  and 
bring  discredit  on  our  common  country,  by  refusing  to  redeem  her 
plighted  faith,  ( which  I  hold  impossible, )  deep  as  is  my  devotion  to 
her,  and  mother  as  she  is  to  me,  I  would  disown  her. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Appendix,  pp.  172-177.  Also 
printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  February  10,  1840,  p.  2;  the  Charleston, 
S.C.,  Mercury,  February  19  and  20,  1840;  tire  Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer,  Febru- 
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ary  20,  1840,  pp.  1-2;  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Evening  Post,  March  13,  1840,  p.  1; 
the  Georgetown,  S.C.,  American,  March  17,  20,  and  27,  1840;  the  Edgefield, 
S.C.,  Advertiser,  March  19  and  26,  1840;  Speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  on  the  Report  of  Mr.  Grundy,  of  Tennessee,  in  Relation  to  the  Assumption 
of  the  Debts  of  the  States  by  the  Federal  Government.  Senate  U.S.  February 
5, 1840  (Washington:  printed  at  the  Globe  Office,  1840);  Speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun, 
of  South  Carolina.  In  Senate,  Wednesday,  February  5,  1840  .  .  .  (Worcester 
[Mass.]:  E.W.  Bartlett  &  Co.,  Printers,  [1840?]),  pp.  1-16;  Speeches  of  John  C. 
Calhoun,  pp.  363-378;  Cralle,  ed..  Works,  3:407-439.  Partly  printed  in  [Ben¬ 
jamin  E.  Green],  Opinions  of  John  C.  Calhoun  and  Thomas  Jefferson  on  the 
Subject  of  Paper  Currency  (No  place:  no  publisher,  no  date),  pp.  3—4,  22-23. 
Variants  in  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser, 
February  6,  1840,  p.  2;  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer, 
February  8,  1840,  p.  3;  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Courier,  February  10,  1840,  p.  2. 


From  [James  H.  Hammond] 


Silver  Bluff,  9th  Feb.  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  I  have  never  been  at  a  loss  for  sound  reasons  to  justify 
your  course  during  the  the  [sic]  political  fluctuations  of  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  The  various  constructions  placed  upon  it  by 
your  opponents  have  not  for  a  moment  imposed  upon  me.  The  only 
anxiety  I  have  felt  was  to  know  precisely  what  you  had  done  and 
how  far  you  had  gone.  When  these  points  [“have  been”  canceled ] 
were  correctly  ascertained,  I  have  always  found  you  to  be  where 
I  expected  and  in  my  judgement  where  you  should  be.  If  I  had  felt 
any  great  uneasiness  from  the  late  rumours  &  any  fear  that  you  were 
committing  yourself  to  the  extent  reported,  your  letter  would  have 
afforded  me  ample  relief.  To  many  who  look  back  a  few  years  it 
may  appear  strange  to  see  you  acting  with  the  Democratic  Party. 
But  they  are  superficial  observers.  Your— I  may  say  our  alliance 
with  the  Whigs,  for  I  was  on  the  field  then— was  merely  accidental 
&  wholly  temporary.  There  was  more  [in]  common  between  us  & 
the  Democrats,  than  between  us  and  the  Whigs.  The  latter  are  the 
successors  of  the  great  Federalist]  &  anti  Southern  Party  &  had 
hardly  any  tie  in  common  with  us,  except  that  of  opposition  to  the 
high  handed  measures  of  one  man.  He  has  passed  away,  &  although 
we  cannot  all  at  once  rush  into  the  arms  of  his  immediate  friends, 
the  advisers,  supporters,  &  beneficiaries  of  his  obnoxious  measures, 
still  the  bond  of  union  with  the  other  party  is  dissolved  &  we  are  left 
free  to  adopt  independent  opinions  upon  all  questions:  to  hold  the 
balance  if  we  can,  &  to  incline  it  if  we  choose  towards  our  ancient 
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friends.  Time,  which  blunts  the  deepest  injuries,  should  be  allowed 
certainly  to  soften  political  asperities  &  if  it  may  not  soon  restore 
perfect  confidence,  it  will  certainly  justify  a  renewal  of  the  ordinary 
courtesies  of  society.  These  opinions  I  entertained  when  I  was  at 
Washington  as  strongly  as  I  do  now,  &  few  things  in  relation  to 
individuals  at  least,  have  occurred  which  I  did  not  then  in  some 
measure  anticipate.  I  do  not  know  that  my  opinion  of  any  single 
individual  in  public  life  has  undergone  a  shade  of  change,  except  as 
regards  Mr.  [Martin]  Van  Buren,  &  I  must  confess  he  has  grown 
upon  me  every  way.  I  think  more  of  his  abilities  and  certainly  more 
of  his  moral  qualities.  Still  he  has  not  as  yet  my  entire  confidence. 
Between  him  &  [William  Henry]  Harrison  or  [Henry]  Clay  I  do  not 
think  I  should  have  ever  hesitated  even  at  the  last  election.  To  most 
of  his  leading  measures  I  have  given  a  most  hearty  approval.  In 
fact  I  have  found  little  to  disapprove.  Yet  being  a  Proclamation  & 
Force  bill  man,  I  do  not  think  it  would  become  South  Carolina,  or 
the  men  most  conspicuous  in  the  support  of  her  doctrines  at  that 
day,  to  give  a  devoted,  unreserved,  undiscriminating  adhesion  to  his 
administration.  It  would  not  look  well  in  history.  A  fair  &  honest 
support  of  his  just  measures  could  not  compromit  us,  nor  will  it  to 
give  him  the  vote  of  the  State  if  it  is  at  all  likely  that  any  man  liable 
to  the  same  objection,  &  far  more  removed  from  us  in  general  po¬ 
litical  principles  may  succeed  in  consequence  of  throwing  our  vote 
away. 

The  reform  of  the  government  to  which  you  have  been  devoting 
yourself  so  long,  I  almost  dispair  [sic]  of.  Circumstances  conspire 
to  render  this  the  most  favourable  moment  for  it,  certainly  since  my 
recollection.  If  you  can  succeed  in  establishing  any  thing  like  a 
permanence  for  the  balance  of  power  which  you  now  hold,  it  may 
be  done.  Whether  the  next  election  will  enable  you  to  do  it  or  not, 
you  can  much  better  judge  than  I  can.  I  fear  the  decided  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  either  party,  should  be  glad  to  see  them  balanced 
forever  pretty  much  as  they  are  in  this  Congress. 

You  say  nothing  of  your  health.  I  trust  it  is  entirely  restored. 
I  lost  much  in  not  being  able  to  converse  freely  &  at  large  with  you 
last  summer  as  I  wished  to  do.  I  [“visit”  canceled]  wish  I  could 
promise  myself  a  visit  to  Pendleton  this  summer  but  I  fear  my  busi¬ 
ness  will  carry  me  in  a  different  direction.  In  the  mean  time  an 
occasional  letter  denoting  the  passing  changes  if  not  too  much  trou¬ 
ble  to  you  would  be  highly  acceptable. 

ALU  (retained  copy)  in  DLC,  James  Henry  Hammond  Papers,  vol.  7;  PC  in 
Jameson,  ed..  Correspondence,  pp.  816-818. 
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Remarks  against  printing  a  document,  2/10.  Lewis  F.  Linn  of 
Missouri  moved  that  2,500  extra  copies  be  printed  of  a  history  of 
the  northwest  coast  of  North  America  which  had  been  received  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  the  Territory  of  Oregon.  “Mr.  Calhoun 
inquired  if  it  was  an  original  work,  or  a  mere  compilation.  In  any 
event,  the  subject  would  not  warrant  the  publication  of  an  extra 
number.  Every  member  of  the  Senate  knew,  from  his  own  experi¬ 
ence,  what  was  the  consequence  of  printing  a  large  number  of  docu¬ 
ments.  Unless  the  subject  was  one  of  a  very  exciting  nature,  it  was 
never  read.  With  respect  to  Oregon,  he  thought  there  was  very 
little  feeling  just  now;  at  least  not  enough  to  create  an  interest  in 
such  a  compilation.  He  thought  it  time  to  put  a  stop  to  the  extrava¬ 
gant  expenditure  of  the  public  money  in  printing.”  From  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  February  12,  1840,  p.  1. 


To  J[ames]  Ed[ward]  Colhoun, 
[Abbeville  District,  S.C.] 


Washington,  12th  Feb.  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  Since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  I  have  received  the  enclosed 
[letter  to  me]  from  Robert  Anderson  [dated  1/22],  which  will  require 
early  attention. 

We  are  now  in  the  midest  [sic]  of  an  exciting  question,  [“on” 
canceled ]  the  assumption  of  State  debts.  I  enclose  my  speech  [of 
2/5]  in  pamphlet  form  on  the  subject.  It  has  been  exceedingly  well 
received  here  by  the  administration  party,  which  I  regard  as  a  most 
favourable  symptom.  The  whole  democratick  party  of  N[ew]  York 
&  New  England,  as  far  as  I  can  learn  will  decidedly  maintain  the 
doctrines.  What  a  change,  and  what  powerful  [“evidence”  inter¬ 
lined ]  of  the  force  of  truth,  if  boldly  and  intelligently  maintained! 
It  is  thought  to  be  the  most  popular  speech  I  ever  delivered,  and 
will  receive  a  very  wide  circulation. 

I  make  a  short  letter,  as  I  write  Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clemson] 
by  the  same  mail  that  takes  this. 

My  love  to  all.  Yours  affectionately,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  variant  PC  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Correspondence,  pp.  445-T46. 
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To  Mrs.  A[nna]  M[aria  Calhoun]  Clemson, 
Calhoun’s  Mill,  Abbeville  District,  S.C. 

Washington,  13th  Feb.  1840 
So  far  from  being  offended,  my  dear  daughter,  the  sentiments  you 
have  expressed,  but  elevates  [sic]  you,  if  possible  in  my  estimation. 
With  the  limited  view  you  had  of  the  reasons,  which  governed  me, 
they  are  natural  to  one,  who  is  so  sensitive  [“to”  canceled  and  “where” 
interlined]  my  character  and  standing  are  concerned.  With  a  full 
knowledge  of  all  the  complicated  circumstances  under  which  I  acted, 
you  would  take  a  very  different  view.  The  course  I  ought  to  take 
involved  not  only  a  question  of  self  respect,  but  publick  duty,  and,  of 
course,  placed  my  private  relation  in  a  great  degree  under  my  pub- 
lick,  or  political  relations.  Regarded  in  connection,  you  will  see, 
that  if  the  course  of  the  administration,  should  coincide  with  my 
political  principles  &  doctrines,  there  must  of  course  be  a  point  of 
time,  when  I  could  not  consistently,  either  with  duty  or  [“self  res” 
canceled]  propriety,  refuse  to  restore  my  personal  relation.  To  do 
so,  would  weaken  me  and  in  a  great  measure  destroy  that  control 
over  events,  which  I  had  obtained  by  a  firm  adherence  to  principle 
and  fearless  discharge  of  duty,  while  it  would  detract  from  that 
elevated  standing  I  had  acquired  personally,  by  refusing  to  restore 
[“my”  canceled  and  “our”  interlined]  private  relations  at  first,  while 
Mr.  [Martin]  Van  Buren’s  course  was  uncertain,  and  my  motive 
might  be  suspected,  by  making  the  impression,  that  personal  pique, 
or  mere  fastidiousness  controlled  me. 

If  this  view  be  true,  the  only  questions  were,  as  to  the  time  & 
mode,  admitting  his  course  to  be  as  it  has  been  in  the  main,  satisfac¬ 
tory.  There  could  be  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  time.  It  must  be 
done,  if  at  all,  before  the  election  is  over.  If  delayed  till  after  he 
was  reelected,  it  would  have  lost  all  dignity  on  my  part  and  exposed 
me  to  very  improper  imputations.  But  if  done  before,  it  must  be  at 
some  period  during  this  session,  and  none  could  be  so  suitable,  as 
after  the  [annual]  Message,  supposing  it  to  be  satisfactory,  as  it 
proved  in  the  main  to  be. 

Nor  could  there  be  much  doubt  as  to  the  mode.  It  was  not  a 
mere  private  act.  On  the  contrary  it  was  much  more  governed  by 
publick,  than  private  considerations.  To  have  it  proceed  by  personal 
explanations  would  not  have  been  in  keeping,  nor  could  it  possibly 
be,  for  I  cannot  change  my  opinion  as  to  the  cause,  which  effected 
our  seperation.  The  restoration  of  our  personal  relation  was  inde- 
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pendent  of  that,  and  turned  on  considerations  above  it.  It  was  much 
more  with  the  President  than  Mr.  Van  Buren.  My  private  relation 
followed  and  was  governed  by  my  political  &  publick.  Mr.  V[an] 
B[uren]  as  Chief  Magistrate  had  restored  the  latter;  it  remained  for 
me  ( it  was  my  act  not  his )  to  restore  the  [“latter”  canceled ]  former. 

Thus  regarding  it,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  act  with  a  mutual  friend, 
who  had  expressed  much  desire  to  see  our  relations  restored,  having 
previously  fixed  on  an  hour.  The  only  thing  that  passed  relating  to 
the  object  of  the  call  was,  I  said,  Mr.  President,  you  by  your  course 
as  Chief  Magistrate  [“you”  interlined ]  have,  removed  the  difference 
in  our  political  relations;  I  have  called  to  remove  [“the”  canceled ] 
that  in  our  personal. 

My  political  position  remains  of  course  just  what  it  was;  ready 
to  sustain  the  administration,  when  right  &  oppose  them  when 
wrong,  and  on  all  occasions  to  express  my  opinions  freely.  In  fact, 
I  am  more  fully  at  liberty,  because  I  can  go  farther  in  consequence 
of  a  change  of  personal  relations,  in  expressing  my  sentiments,  with¬ 
out  causing  suspicion  &  jealousy  with  those  with  whom  I  am  acting, 
or  becoming  the  subject  of  speculation  on  the  other  side. 

I  [“enclose”  canceled]  transmit  by  the  mail  that  takes  this,  a  copy 
of  my  speech  on  the  assumption  of  State  debts,  for  yourself  &  Mr. 
[Thomas  G.]  Clemson.  I  enclosed  one  for  your  Uncle  James  [Ed¬ 
ward  Colhoun]  in  a  letter  to  him  of  this  date. 

It  has  been  exceedingly  well  received,  by  the  Northern  Demo¬ 
crats  &  the  adm[inistratio]n  party  generally.  I  expect  it  will  be 
fiercely  assailled  [sic]  by  Mr.  [Henry]  Clay  &  Mr.  [Daniel]  Webster. 
As  yet  the  attack  on  it  has  been  very  feeble. 

My  health  still  remains  good. 

My  love  to  all.  Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  PC  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Correspondence,  pp.  446-448. 


Remarks  on  the  Right  of  Petition 

[In  the  Senate,  February  13,  1840] 
[Henry  Clay  presented  a  petition  signed  by  one  person  for  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery.  He  said  he  presented  it  “in  deference  to  the  right  of 
petition  which  he  admitted  in  its  full  force.”  Clay  continued  that 
he  thought  “the  crisis  of  this  unfortunate  agitation  was  passed and 
said  he  had  recently  become  more  than  ever  convinced  “that  two 
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communities  of  distinct  races  cannot  live  together  without  the  one 
becoming  more  or  less  in  subjection  to  the  other.”] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  rose  to  express  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  the 
evidence  which  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  furnished 
of  the  progress  of  truth  on  the  subject  of  Abolition.  He  had  spoken, 
with  strong  approbation,  of  the  principle  laid  down  in  a  recent  pam¬ 
phlet,  that  two  races,  of  different  character  and  origin,  could  not  co 
exist  in  the  same  country,  without  the  subordination  of  the  one  to  the 
other.  He  was  gratified  to  hear  the  Senator  give  assent  to  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  principle,  in  application  to  the  condition  of  the  South.  He  had 
himself,  several  years  since  [in  1837],  stated  the  same,  in  more  spe¬ 
cific  terms;  that  it  was  impossible  for  two  races,  so  dissimilar  in  every 
respect  as  the  European  and  African,  that  inhabit  the  Southern  por¬ 
tion  of  this  Union,  to  exist  together  in  nearly  equal  numbers,  in  any 
other  relation  than  that  which  existed  there.  He  also  added,  that 
experience  had  shown  that  they  could  so  exist  in  peace  and  happi¬ 
ness  there,  certainly  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  inferior  race;  and 
that  to  destroy  it,  was  to  doom  the  latter  to  destruction.  But  he 
uttered  these  important  truths  then  in  vain,  as  far  as  the  side  to 
which  the  Senator  belongs  is  concerned. 

He  trusted  the  progress  of  truth  would  not,  however,  stop  at  the 
point  to  which  it  has  arrived  with  the  Senator,  and  that  it  will  make 
some  progress  in  regard  to  what  is  called  the  right  of  petition.  Never 
was  a  right  so  much  mystified  and  magnified.  To  listen  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  here  and  elsewhere,  you  would  suppose  it  to  be  the  most 
essential  and  important  right:  so  far  from  it,  he  undertook  to  aver 
that,  under  our  free  and  popular  system,  it  was  among  the  least  of 
all  our  political  rights.  It  had  been  superseded,  in  a  great  degree, 
by  the  far  higher  right  of  general  suffrage,  and  by  the  practice,  now 
so  common,  of  instruction.  There  could  be  no  local  grievance  but 
what  could  be  reached  by  these,  except  it  might  be  the  grievance, 
affecting  a  minority,  which  could  be  no  more  redressed  by  petition, 
than  by  them.  The  truth  is,  that  the  right  of  petition  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  the  right  of  a  freeman.  It  belongs  to  despotic  Govern¬ 
ments  more  properly,  and  might  be  said  to  be  the  last  right  of  slaves. 
Who  ever  heard  of  petition  in  the  free  states  of  antiquity?  We  had 
borrowed  our  notions  in  regard  to  it  from  our  British  ancestors,  with 
whom  it  had  value,  from  their  imperfect  representation,  far  greater 
than  it  has  with  us;  and  it  is  owing  to  that  it  has  a  place  at  all  in  our 
Constitution.  The  truth  is,  that  the  right  has  been  so  far  superseded, 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  that  it  has  ceased  to  be  what  the  Consti¬ 
tution  contemplated  it  to  be— a  shield  to  protect  against  wrongs— 
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and  has  been  perverted  into  a  sword  to  attack  the  rights  of  others— 
to  cause  a  grievance,  instead  of  the  means  of  redressing  grievances, 
as  in  the  case  of  abolition  petitions.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
[Benjamin]  Tappan)  has  viewed  this  subject  in  its  proper  light,  and 
has  taken  a  truly  patriotic  and  constitutional  stand  in  refusing  to 
present  these  fire-brands,  for  which  I  heartily  thank  him,  in  the  name 
of  my  State.  Had  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  followed  the  example, 
he  would  have  rendered  inestimable  service  to  the  country. 

[Clay  replied.  Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge  of  N. Y.  mentioned  the 
important  part  the  right  of  petition  had  played  in  the  American 
Revolution.  He  stated  that  the  right  “went  behind  the  Constitution 
and  that  citizens  could  petition  Congress  for  what  Congress  was 
Constitutionally  forbidden  to  grant.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  Senator  who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  has  as¬ 
signed  a  very  sensible  reason  why  our  ancestors,  who  framed  the 
Constitution,  placed  so  high  a  value  on  the  right  of  petition.  It  per¬ 
formed  a  prominent  part  in  the  contest  leading  to  the  Revolution. 
Then  we  were  subject  colonies,  and,  as  far  as  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  was  concerned,  had  no  other  mode  of  being  heard  but 
by  petition.  We  had  no  representation  in  Parliament.  But  the  case 
is  different  now.  Our  Government,  in  every  department,  is  under 
popular  control.  The  people  have  a  right  to  speak  directly  to  their 
public  functionaries;  and  it  is  absurd  to  say,  under  this  changed 
condition,  that  the  right  is  as  important  as  it  was  then,  when  it  was 
our  only  weapon,  and  that  the  right  is  so  sacred  as  to  be  without 
limitation.  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  is  ready  to  carry  out  his 
theory  of  the  right.  I  put  three  questions  to  him:  Would  he  present 
a  petition  that  vilified  this  body,  or  any  of  the  individuals  of  which 
it  is  composed?  or  would  he  present  a  petition  to  legalize  murder? 
I  wish  an  answer  to  these  questions. 

[Tallmadge  said  that  “ self-defence ”  would  prevent  him  from  pre¬ 
senting  a  petition  that  would  vilify  the  Senate.  There  would  be  no 
harm  in  a  petition  “to  abolish  the  Christian  religion,”  he  said,  if  it 
could  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  Calhoun  was  chairman .] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Will  the  Senator  go  home  and  tell  his  constituents 
that  he  is  ready  to  present  a  petition  to  abolish  Christianity?  If  so, 
and  I  do  not  mistake  their  character,  they  would  soon  abolish  him 
and  his  right  of  petition.  But  he  has  acknowledged  that  the  right 
has  limitation.  He  would  not  present  one  vilifying  this  body  or  its 
members,  because  self-defence  would  not  permit  it.  But  why  not 
receive  it,  and  put  it  down  by  a  report,  as  he  proposes  in  the  case  of 
Christianity?  Again;  is  the  principle  of  self-defence  limited  to  this 
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body?  Is  not  the  defence  of  religion,  morals,  the  Constitution,  and 
the  character  and  rights  of  your  constituents  and  the  State  you  rep¬ 
resent,  as  important  as  that  of  the  defence  of  ourselves?  And  why 
not  meet  the  one  at  least  as  promptly  and  indignantly  as  the  other? 
Why  not  close  the  door,  on  the  principle  of  self-defence[,]  equally 
against  all?  It  is  useless  to  attempt  concealment.  The  presentation 
of  these  incendiary  petitions  is  itself  an  infraction  of  the  Constitution. 
All  acknowledge— the  Senator  himself— that  the  property,  which  they 
are  presented  here  to  destroy,  is  guarantied  by  the  Constitution. 
Now,  I  ask,  if  we  have  the  right  under  the  Constitution  to  hold  the 
property,  ( which  none  question, )  have  we  not  also  the  right  to  hold 
it  under  the  same  sacred  instrument  in  peace  and  quiet?  Is  it  not  a 
direct  infraction,  then,  of  the  Constitution,  to  present  petitions  here, 
in  the  common  council  of  the  Union,  and  to  us,  the  agents  appointed 
to  carry  its  provisions  into  effect,  and  to  guard  the  rights  it  secures, 
the  professed  aim  of  which  is  to  destroy  the  property  guarantied 
by  the  instrument?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  these  questions 
on  the  part  of  those  who  present  such  petitions;  that  the  right  of  pe¬ 
tition  is  higher  and  more  sacred  than  the  Constitution  and  our  oaths 
to  preserve  and  defend  it.  To  such  monstrous  result  does  the  doc¬ 
trine  lead. 

Sir,  I  understand  this  whole  question.  The  great  mass  of  both 
parties  to  the  North  are  opposed  to  Abolition:  the  Democrats  almost 
exclusively;  the  Whigs  less  so.  Very  few  are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks 
of  the  former;  but  many  in  that  of  the  latter.  The  only  importance 
that  the  Abolitionists  have,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  their 
weight  may  be  felt  in  elections;  and  this  is  no  small  advantage.  The 
one  party  is  unwilling  to  lose  their  weight,  but  at  the  same  time, 
unwilling  to  be  blended  with  them  on  the  main  question;  and  hence 
is  made  this  false,  absurd,  unconstitutional,  and  dangerous  collateral 
issue  on  the  right  of  petition.  Here  is  the  whole  secret.  They  are 
willing  to  play  the  political  game  at  our  hazard  and  that  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  Union,  for  the  sake  of  victory  at  the  elections.  But, 
to  show  still  more  clearly  how  little  foundation  there  is  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  our  Government  for  the  extravagant  importance  attached  to 
this  right,  I  ask  the  Senator  what  is  the  true  relation  between  the 
Government  and  the  people,  according  to  our  American  conception? 
Which  is  principal  and  which  agent?  which  the  master  and  which 
the  servant?  which  the  sovereign  and  which  the  subject?  There  can 
be  but  one  answer.  We  are  but  the  agents— the  servants.  We  are 
not  the  sovereign.  That  resides  in  the  people  of  the  States.  How 
little  applicable,  then,  is  this  boasted  right  of  petition,  under  our 
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system,  to  political  questions?  Who  ever  heard  of  the  principal 
petitioning  his  agent— of  the  master  his  servant— or  of  the  sovereign 
his  subject?  The  very  essence  of  a  petition  implies  a  request  from 
an  inferior  to  a  superior.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  a  natural  growth  of  our 
system.  It  was  copied  from  the  British  bill  of  rights,  and  grew  up 
among  a  people  whose  representation  was  very  imperfect,  and  where 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  not  recognised  at  all.  And  yet  even 
there,  this  right  so  much  insisted  on  here,  as  being  boundless  as 
space,  was  restricted  from  the  beginning,  by  the  very  men  who 
adopted  it  in  the  British  system,  in  the  very  manner  which  has  been 
done  in  the  other  branch,  this  session;  and  to  an  extent  far  beyond. 
The  two  Houses  of  Parliament  have  again  and  again  passed  resolu¬ 
tions  against  receiving  petitions  even  to  repeal  taxes;  and  this,  those 
who  formed  our  Constitution  well  knew,  and  yet  adopted  the  pro¬ 
vision  almost  identically  contained  in  the  British  bill  of  rights,  with¬ 
out  guarding  against  the  practice  under  it.  Is  not  the  conclusion 
irresistible,  that  they  did  not  deem  it  inconsistent  with  the  right  of 
“the  citizens  peaceably  to  assemble  and  petition  for  a  redress  of 
grievance,”  as  secured  in  the  Constitution?  The  thing  is  clear.  It  is 
time  that  the  truth  should  be  known,  and  this  cant  about  petition, 
not  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  petitioners,  but  to  create  a  griev¬ 
ance  elsewhere,  be  put  down. 

[There  was  further  discussion  among  six  Senators.  Clay  found 
fault  with  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  aboli¬ 
tion  petitions  and  said  that  Congress  should  be  “ a  safety  valve  in 
passing  off  this  excitement .”] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  rise  to  say  that  I  have  heard  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  who  has  just  concluded,  (Mr.  Clay,)  with  deep  regret.  I 
make  no  impeachment  of  motive,  but  am  compelled  to  say  that  what 
he  has  said,  and  the  course  he  so  strongly  recommends  in  regard  to 
these  petitions,  are  calculated,  especially  at  this  moment,  to  do  much 
harm.  If  we  should  have  the  folly  to  adopt  it,  to  receive  these 
slanderous  and  incendiary  petitions,  to  take  jurisdiction  over  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  to  argue  the  case  with  their  authors,  as  the  Senator  advises, 
it  would,  in  the  end,  prove  fatal  to  us.  I  know  this  question  to  the 
bottom.  I  have  viewed  it  under  every  possible  aspect.  There  is  no 
safety  but  in  prompt,  determined,  and  uncompromising  defence  of 
our  rights— to  meet  the  danger  on  the  frontier.  There  all  rights  are 
strongest,  and  more  especially  this.  The  moral  is  like  the  physical 
world.  Nature  has  encrusted  the  exterior  of  all  organic  life,  for  its 
safety.  Let  that  be  broken  through,  and  it  is  all  weakness  within. 
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So  in  the  moral  and  political  world.  It  is  on  the  extreme  limits  of 
right  that  all  wrong  and  encroachments  are  the  most  sensibly  felt 
and  easily  resisted.  I  have  acted  on  this  principle  throughout,  in 
this  great  contest.  I  took  my  lessons  from  the  patriots  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  They  met  wrong  promptly,  and  defended  right  against  the 
first  encroachment.  To  set  [sic]  here,  and  hear  ourselves  and  con¬ 
stituents,  and  their  rights  and  institutions,  ( essential  to  their  safety, ) 
assailed  from  day  to  day— denounced  by  every  epithet  calculated  to 
degrade  and  render  us  odious;  and  to  meet  all  this  in  silence,  or, 
still  worse,  to  reason  with  the  foul  slanderers,  would  eventually  de¬ 
stroy  every  feeling  of  pride  and  dignity,  and  sink  us,  in  feelings,  to 
the  condition  of  the  slaves  they  would  emancipate.  And  this  the 
Senator  advises  us  to  do.  Adopt  it,  and  the  two  Houses  would  be 
converted  into  halls  to  debate  our  rights  to  our  property,  and 
whether,  in  holding  it,  we  were  not  thieves,  robbers,  and  kidnap¬ 
pers;  and  we  are  to  submit  to  this  in  order  to  quiet  the  North!  I 
tell  the  Senator  that  our  Union,  and  our  high  moral  tone  of  feeling 
on  this  subject  at  the  South,  are  infinitely  more  important  to  us  than 
any  possible  effect  that  his  course  could  have  at  the  North;  and  that, 
if  we  could  have  the  weakness  to  adopt  his  advice,  it  would  even 
fail  to  effect  the  object  intended. 

It  is  proper  to  speak  out.  If  this  question  is  left  to  itself,  unre¬ 
sisted  by  us,  it  cannot  but  terminate  fatally  to  us.  Our  safety  and 
honor  are  in  the  opposite  direction— to  take  the  highest  ground,  and 
maintain  it  resolutely.  The  North  will  always  take  position  below 
us,  be  ours  high  or  low.  They  will  yield  all  that  we  will,  and  some¬ 
thing  more.  If  we  go  for  rejection,  they  will  at  first  insist  on  receiv¬ 
ing,  on  the  ground  of  respect  for  petition.  If  we  yield  that  point, 
and  receive  petitions,  they  will  go  for  reference,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  absurd  to  receive  and  not  to  act,  as  it  truly  is.  If  we  go  for  that, 
they  will  next  insist  on  reporting  and  discussing;  and,  if  that,  the 
next  step  will  be  to  make  concession— to  yield  the  point  of  abolition 
in  this  [Federal]  district;  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  process  is  con¬ 
summated,  each  succeeding  [step]  proving  more  easy  than  its  prede¬ 
cessor.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  Abolitionists  understand  their 
game.  They  throw  their  votes  to  the  party  most  disposed  to  favor 
them.  Now,  sir,  in  the  hot  contest  of  party  in  the  Northern  section, 
on  which  the  ascendency  in  their  several  States  and  the  General 
Government  may  depend,  all  the  passions  are  roused  to  the  greatest 
height  in  the  violent  struggle,  and  aid  sought  in  every  quarter.  They 
would  forget  us  in  the  heat  of  battle;  yes,  the  success  of  the  election, 
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for  the  time,  would  be  more  important  than  our  safety  unless  we, 
by  our  determined  stand  on  our  rights,  cause  our  weight  to  be  felt, 
and  satisfy  both  parties  that  they  have  nothing  to  gain  by  courting 
those  who  aim  at  our  destruction.  As  far  as  this  Government  is 
concerned,  that  is  our  only  remedy.  If  we  yield  that,  if  we  lower 
our  stand  to  permit  partisans  to  woo  the  aid  of  those  who  are  striking 
at  our  interests,  we  shall  commence  a  descent,  in  which  there  is  no 
stopping  place  short  of  total  abolition,  and  with  it  our  destruction. 

A  word  in  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
[Daniel]  Webster).  He  attempted  to  show  that  the  right  of  petition 
was  peculiar  to  free  Government.  So  far  is  the  assertion  from  being 
true,  that  it  is  more  appropriately  the  right  of  despotic  Governments; 
and  the  more  so,  the  more  absolute  and  austere.  So  far  from  being 
peculiar,  or  congenial,  to  free  popular  states,  it  degenerates  under 
them,  necessarily,  into  an  instrument,  not  of  redress  for  the  griev¬ 
ances  of  the  petitioners,  but,  as  has  been  remarked,  of  assault  on  the 
rights  of  others,  as  in  [t]his  case.  That  I  am  right  in  making  the 
assertion,  I  put  it  to  the  Senator — have  we  not  a  right,  undei  the 
Constitution,  to  our  property  in  our  slaves?  Would  it  not  be  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution  to  divest  us  of  that  right?  Have  we  not  a 
right  to  enjoy,  under  the  Constitution,  peaceably  and  quietly,  our 
acknowledged  rights  guarantied  by  it,  without  annoyance?  The 
Senator  assents.  He  does  but  justice  to  his  candor  and  intelligence. 
Now,  I  ask  him,  how  can  he  assent  to  receive  petitions,  whose  object 
is  to  annoy  and  disturb  our  right,  and,  of  course,  in  direct  infraction 
of  the  Constitution? 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tappan)  in  refusing  to  present 
these  incendiary  and  unconstitutional  petitions,  has  adopted  a  course 
truly  constitutional  and  patriotic,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  one 
that  is  so.  I  deeply  regret  that  it  has  not  been  followed  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kentucky  in  the  present  instance.  Nothing  short  of  it  can 
put  a  stop  to  the  mischief,  and  do  justice  to  one-half  of  the  States 
of  the  Union.  If  adopted  by  others,  we  shall  soon  hear  no  more  of 
Abolition.  The  responsibility  of  keeping  alive  this  agitation,  must 
rest  on  those  who  may  refuse  to  follow  so  noble  an  example. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  187—192.  Also  printed  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  February  17,  1840,  p.  2;  the  Charleston,  S.C., 
Mercury,  March  12,  1840,  p.  2;  Remarks  of  Mr.  [Henry]  Hubbard  and  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn,  on  the  Right  of  Petition,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Thursday, 
February  13,  1840  (Washington:  printed  at  the  Globe  Office,  1840),  pp.  3-5; 
Cralle,  ed..  Works,  3:439-448.  Variant  in  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and 
Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  February  14,  1840,  p.  2. 
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To  Andrew  Pickens  Calhoun,  [Marengo 
County,  Ala.] 


Washington,  14th  Feb.  1840 
My  Dear  Andrew,  ....  I  send  you  in  pamphlet  form  my  speech 
on  the  assumption  of  the  State  debts.  You  will  see  what  bold 
grounds  I  took,  and  will  be  surprised,  when  I  tell  you,  that  it  has 
been  received,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  well  by  the  whole  administra¬ 
tion  party,  including  the  North.  Many  think  it  my  best  effort.  It 
has  not  been  yet  replied  to,  though  I  expect  to  be  fiercely  assailed 
by  [Henry]  Clay  and  [Daniel]  Webster,  whose  systems  so  it  [sic] 
decidedly  assails.  The  tone  of  the  administration  party  is,  I  think, 
generally  good,  as  may  be  inferred  by  the  vote  on  the  abolition  ques¬ 
tion  or  the  course  of  Mr.  [Benjamin]  Tappan  in  the  Senate;  but  I 
have  great  apprehension  from  the  indebtedness  of  the  States.  It 
will  prove  a  sore  disease  in  the  body  politick;  and  disturb  the  general 
course  of  our  politicks  for  years,  if  it  does  not  in  the  end  permanently 
impair  the  Constitution.  But  for  that,  I  would  look  forward  to  a 
permanent  reform  with  certainty,  but  it  casts  doubt  on  the  future.  .  .  . 

PEx  in  Jameson,  ed..  Correspondence,  p.  448. 


To  S[amuel]  D.  Ingham,  [New  Hope,  Pa.] 

Washington,  14th  Feb.  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  The  pressure  of  my  engagements  at  this  moment,  allows 
me  but  little  more  time,  than  to  acknowledge  yours  [sic]  from  Har- 
risburgh. 

I  fear,  not  only  your  legislature,  but  the  whole  State  is  in  a  bad 
condition.  Nothing,  I  think,  can  relieve  you,  but  a  manly  resort  to 
taxes  to  meet  your  engagements.  I  confess,  I  am  alarmed,  when  I 
look  at  the  indebtedness  of  the  States.  It  will  long  disturb  the 
movements  of  our  political  machine,  and  I  fear  may  end  in  some 
measure  of  fraud,  or  mischief,  that  will  permanently  impair,  if  not 
destroy  it.  You  will  see  some  of  my  views  in  reference  to  this  all 
important  subject,  in  the  enclosed  speech  delivered  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  State  debts.  I  but  touch  the  subject,  under  a  single  aspect, 
but  that  an  important  one.  After  you  have  read  it,  do  give  me  your 
views  on  the  points  on  which  I  have  touched. 
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I  hope  to  see  you,  agreeably  to  your  intimation.  I  wish  much 
to  converse  with  you,  and  hope  you  will  not  fail  to  make  us  a  visit. 

My  kind  respects  to  Mrs.  Ingham  &  your  family.  Truly,  J.C. 
Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


Remarks  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Salt  Duty 

[In  the  Senate,  February  14,  1840] 
[Thomas  H.  Benton  moved  the  printing  for  distribution  of  a  number 
of  documents  that  had  to  do  with  the  benefits  of  a  repeal  of  the  duty 
on  salt.  This  precipitated  an  extended  debate  among  a  number  of 
Senators .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  that  as  the  question  was  about  to  be  put,  he 
desired  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  motion  before  he  gave  his 
vote.  In  the  first  place,  he  wished  to  know  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance  (Mr.  [Silas]  Wright)  whether  the  propo¬ 
sition  to  print  these  papers  at  this  time  is  intended  to  have  any  prac¬ 
tical  bearing;  or,  in  other  words,  is  it  the  intention  of  that  committee 
to  report  the  bill  now  before  it,  to  repeal  the  duty  on  salt,  for  the 
action  of  the  Senate  this  session? 

The  answer  of  Mr.  Wright  not  being  very  definite, 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  understood  from  the  declaration  of  the  Senator 
who  introduced  the  bill  (Mr.  Benton)  that  it  was  intended  to  press 
the  passage  of  the  bill  this  session. 

Mr.  Benton  said  yes. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Well,  then,  I  shall  vote  against  the  printing,  be¬ 
cause,  among  other  reasons,  I  am  opposed  to  the  repeal,  or  any  other 
action  on  the  subject  at  this  time.  According  to  my  view  of  your 
finances,  we  shall  have  not  a  cent  to  spare.  The  most  rigid  economy 
will  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  carry  us  through  the  year  without  bor¬ 
rowing,  or,  what  is  the  same,  in  effect,  resorting  to  our  own  credit; 
and  if  the  duty  on  salt  should  be  repealed,  the  deficit  would  have 
to  be  made  up  by  laying  a  corresponding  duty  on  something  else, 
or  to  borrow  money  to  make  good  the  deficit,  to  either  of  which  I  am 
opposed.  I  ask  the  chairman  if  my  impression  as  to  the  state  of  the 
Treasury,  and  what  must  be  the  consequence  of  a  repeal  of  the  duty, 
is  not  correct? 

Mr.  Wright  assented. 
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Mr.  Calhoun.  I  now  ask  the  Senators  from  that  portion  of  the 
Union,  for  whose  benefit  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  repeal,  and 
through  which  the  Cumberland  road  passes,  whether  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  vote  the  burden  off  their  shoulders  at  this  time,  and  to  ask 
us  in  the  next  breath  to  borrow  money  to  carry  on  that  road  for  their 
accommodation?  I  hope  not;  and  if  not,  that  they  will  add  their 
vote  against  the  useless  expenditure,  at  this  time,  of  printing  these 
papers. 

But,  sir,  this  is  not  my  only  objection  to  the  repeal,  even  if  it 
should  be  found  to  be  expedient  when  the  question  comes  fairly 
before  us,  as  it  must  in  a  short  time.  The  compromise  act  is  taking 
off  the  duty  on  salt  as  rapidly  as  the  interest  of  commerce  and  the 
community  will  permit.  It  is  now  about  six  cents  the  bushel,  and 
will  be  reduced  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  to  two  cents 
the  bushel,  making  the  reduction  at  the  end  of  the  period,  compared 
to  what  it  is  at  this  time,  equal  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  per  annum, 
which  is  sufficiently  rapid,  one  would  suppose,  to  satisfy  the  warmest 
friend  of  repeal,  and  certainly  as  rapid  as  is  consistent  with  sound 
commercial  principles.  I  need  not  tell  the  most  ignorant  of  the  laws 
of  trade  that  all  sudden  transitions  are  ruinous  to  the  regular  and 
fair  trader,  as  well  as  injurious  to  the  general  interest  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided— even  where  the  change 
is,  in  the  end,  expedient. 

There  is  another  decisive  objection,  not  only  against  the  repeal 
at  this  time,  but  the  agitation  of  the  subject  itself.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  must  be  a  general  revision  of  the  duties  on  imports  at  this 
or  the  next  session,  under  the  compromise  act,  which  ceases  to  op¬ 
erate  in  1842.  It  is  vastly  important  that  the  adjustment  to  be  made 
should  be  such  as  will  place  the  system  of  duties  on  the  most  equal 
and  permanent  basis,  looking  to  the  general  interest  of  the  country 
in  the  broadest  light.  To  do  this,  we  must  come  to  the  great  work 
calmly  and  dispassionately,  with  the  whole  subject  before  us,  free 
from  previous  sectional  agitation  or  commitment  as  to  the  articles 
in  regard  to  which  the  several  portions  of  the  Union  may  be  par¬ 
ticularly  interested.  It  is  thus  only  that  the  whole  subject  may  be 
fairly  considered,  and  satisfactorily  adjusted.  Every  one  who  knows 
anything  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task  must  feel  and  acknowledge 
the  correctness  of  these  views;  and  I  would  now  ask,  is  it  fair  for  any 
one  portion  of  the  Union  to  ask  to  be  relieved  of  its  burden  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  rest?  Would  it  not  give  it  an  advantage  when  the  gen¬ 
eral  adjustment  comes  under  consideration?  And  is  the  West  dis¬ 
posed  to  seize  on  such  advantage  at  this  time?  Would  it  be  either 
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right  or  manly  in  her  to  ask  this  concession  from  the  other  portions 
of  the  Union  at  this  time?  We  must  not  deceive  ourselves.  If  salt  is 
to  be  exempt  from  duty,  some  other  article  must  bear  an  additional 
tax;  and,  as  a  southern  man,  deeply  interested  in  this  question,  I 
would  wish  to  know,  when  it  is  taken  olf  salt,  on  what  other  article 
it  is  to  be  laid.  Is  it  to  be  laid  on  iron,  or  cotton  bagging,  or  some 
other  article  as  objectionable  at  least  as  that  on  salt,  as  objectionable 
as  it  is  to  us?  These  questions,  so  deeply  interesting  to  us,  can  be 
answered,  practically  and  satisfactorily,  only  on  a  general  revision, 
to  which  time,  justice,  equity,  and  fairness  demand  that  the  subject 
should  be  postponed.  The  delay  can  be  no  serious  injury  to  any 
interest,  more  especially  as  the  duty  is  going  off  as  fast  as  it  ought  on 
sound  principles. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  information  contained  in  these  papers 
is  calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  necessity  of  repealing  the  salt 
duty,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  printed  to  enable  us  to  act  with 
intelligence  when  the  general  subject  of  revision  shall  come  up. 
Admit  that  they  are  so  calculated,  I  still  object  to  their  printing, 
even  in  that  view,  at  this  time,  because  it  is  plainly  an  attempt  to 
forestall  public  opinion  on  a  single  article  said  to  be  particularly 
oppressive  in  one  portion  of  the  country,  in  order  to  give  it  an 
advantage  over  all  others  when  we  come  to  the  general  discussion. 
I  am,  sir,  against  all  forestalling  as  unfair  and  injurious,  whether  it 
be  forestalling  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  repeal  of  the  salt  duty  or 
the  forestalling  the  article  itself,  of  which  the  mover  so  loudly  com¬ 
plains.  Of  the  two,  the  former  may  prove  by  far  the  most  excep¬ 
tionable  and  injurious,  if  it  should  contribute  to  prevent  a  fair  and 
satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  duties. 

But,  sir,  if  I  had  no  other  objection  to  the  printing  of  these 
papers,  there  is  one  growing  out  of  their  character,  if  I  understand 
their  contents  correctly,  which,  with  me,  is  decisive.  I  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  their  contents  except  as  drawn  from  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  himself.  I  infer  from  it  that  a  large  portion  consists  of 
correspondence  and  other  evidence,  calculated  to  show  that  the 
manufacturers  of  domestic  salt  who  supply  the  West  with  the  article 
are  guilty  of  the  most  odious  monopoly,  fraud,  imposition,  and  op¬ 
pression,  for  which  reason  it  is  proposed  to  repeal  the  duty  on  the 
imported  article.  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  the  repeal  of  the  small 
duty  still  remaining,  and  the  still  smaller  that  will,  after  a  short 
period,  can  have  the  effect  intended;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  utterly 
oppose  the  principle  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  the  repeal,  and 
cannot  give  it  the  countenance  which  the  voting  for  the  printing  of 
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the  papers  would  give.  The  principle  involved,  according  to  my 
conception,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  contained  in  the  bill  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  which  was  condemned  by  so  decided  a  vote 
of  this  body  at  the  last  session.  What  did  that  bill  propose?  That 
the  President  should  dismiss  Federal  officers  who  should  interfere  in 
elections.  And  on  what  principle  was  it  voted  down?  That  the  right 
of  suffrage  was  a  reserved  right,  left  by  the  Constitution  under  the 
regulation  of  the  States  respectively,  and  that  it  belonged  to  them, 
and  not  to  us,  to  say  who  should  and  who  should  not  vote,  and  under 
what  regulations  they  should  vote,  and  that  it  was  not  for  us  to 
supply  any  supposed  defect  or  omission  on  the  part  of  the  States  in 
the  exercise  of  their  power.  This  was  the  solid  basis  on  which  we 
rested  our  objection  to  the  bill,  and  on  which  it  was  voted  down  by 
so  strong  a  vote. 

Now,  sir,  if  we  turn  to  this  case  we  shall  find,  if  I  mistake  not, 
the  same  principle  apply  with  equal  force.  The  salt-works,  with 
their  production,  and  those  employed  in  them,  are  under  the  exclu¬ 
sive  legislation  of  the  States  wherein  they  lie,  and  are  exclusively 
subject  to  their  regulation,  as  is  the  right  of  suffrage.  This  no  one 
will  deny.  If,  then,  there  be  monopoly,  fraud,  imposition,  or  op¬ 
pression  in  their  management,  it  belongs  clearly  to  the  States  where 
the  works  are  to  correct  the  abuse,  and  not  this  Government.  None 
will  deny  this.  In  fact,  the  Senator  himself  acknowledged  this  when 
he  asserted  that  the  State  was  competent  to  make  the  acts  of  which 
he  complains,  and  which  he  proposes  to  establish  by  these  papers,  a 
felony.  I  now  ask  what  greater  right  have  we  to  assume  in  this  case 
that  the  States  have  neglected  or  omitted  to  do  their  duty,  than  in  the 
case  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and,  on  that  supposition,  to  modify  our 
legislation  so  as  to  remedy  the  evil  and  punish  the  supposed  de¬ 
linquents?  Can  any  one  point  out  any  distinction  in  the  two  cases? 
How,  then,  could  we  reconcile  our  vote  at  the  last  session  with  a  vote 
that  would  give  countenance  to  the  principle  proposed  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  these  papers?  I  protest  solemnly  against  an  act  that  could 
lead  to  such  an  inference.  If  the  duty  on  salt  ought  to  be  repealed 
on  financial  principles,  or  considerations  of  general  expediency,  let 
it  be  repealed.  In  that  case,  these  papers  would  not  be  worth  a 
farthing.  But  if  not— if  the  repeal  is  to  be  placed  on  the  supposed 
defect  or  omission  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  States,  a  more  dan¬ 
gerous  and  unconstitutional  ground  could  not  be  assumed.  It  would 
make  this  Government  the  supervisor  of  the  State  Governments.  If 
these  papers  have  any  value  at  all,  they  ought  to  be  sent  to  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia,  now  in  session,  which  only  is  competent 
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to  correct  the  supposed  abuses  of  the  salt  establishments  on  the 
Kanawha  and  elsewhere  within  her  limits,  and  which  constitute  the 
main  object  of  their  attack.  As  great  as  would  be  the  unconstitu¬ 
tionality  of  ordering  them  to  Richmond,  to  be  laid  before  the  Leg¬ 
islature  of  Virginia,  I  would  consider  it  far  less  so  than  to  make  them 
the  basis  of  our  legislation. 

With  a  few  remarks  on  a  single  point,  I  shall  close  what  I  intend 
to  say.  It  is  proposed,  with  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  salt,  to  repeal 
the  fishing  bounties,  which,  it  is  alleged,  originated  in  the  former. 

I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  that  question;  I  leave  it  to  others  to 
decide  on  their  origin.  I  place  my  refusal  to  a  repeal  of  these  boun¬ 
ties,  at  this  time,  on  a  wholly  different  basis.  The  great  navigating, 
like  the  planting  interest,  has  felt  the  heavy  hand  of  your  protective 
system.  It  has  had,  like  the  planting  interest,  to  meet  foreign  com¬ 
petition  abroad,  not  only  without  protection,  but  under  the  weight 
of  oppressive  duties,  many  of  which  still  remain.  I,  for  one,  whether 
the  fishing  bounties  are  right  or  wrong  in  the  abstract,  will  not  agree 
to  repeal  them  till  you  are  prepared  to  do  justice  to  that  great  interest. 
Take  off  your  duties  on  iron,  on  hemp,  and  on  lead,  which  fall  so 
heavily  on  it,  and  then  I  shall  be  prepared  to  consider  the  expediency 
of  repealing  those  bounties,  but  not  before.  Justice  and  equity  are 
higher  considerations  than  expediency.  I  stand  up  for  them.  While 
I  insist  on  justice  for  the  interest  I  represent,  I  would  be  ashamed 
to  stand  by  and  see  injustice  done  to  any  other;  and  in  this,  I  feel 
assured,  I  but  speak  the  sentiments  of  those  I  represent. 

[Benton  argued  at  length  that  repeal  of  the  salt  tax  would  in¬ 
crease  the  revenue  of  the  Treasury.  He  criticized  the  Compromise 
Tariff  of  1833  as  a  political  strategem  concocted  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  nullifiers  and  high  tariff  advocates,  as  an  ad¬ 
journment ”  rather  than  a  “ settlement  of  the  tariff  question,  and  as 
“a  master  stroke  for  the  high  tariff  party.”] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  rise  simply  to  correct  the  erroneous  statement 
of  the  Senator  who  has  just  taken  his  seat.  He  affirmed,  as  a  fact, 
that  the  two  extremes  united  to  defeat  the  bill  to  reduce  the  tariff 
introduced  by  Mr.  [Gulian  C.]  Verplanck  in  the  session  of  1832-33, 
meaning  the  advocates  of  the  protective  tariff  and  the  State  rights 
men  of  the  South.  Now,  sir,  I  hold  the  Journals  of  that  session  in 
my  hand.  I  hastily  turned  to  votes  on  the  bill  while  the  Senator  was 
making  his  remarks.  I  have  looked  at  two  decided  votes,  in  which 
the  yeas  and  nays  were  called,  on  that  occasion,  the  only  ones  that 
I  had  time  to  examine,  and  I  find  that  Mr.  [George]  McDuffie  and 
my  other  friends  [in  the  House  of  Representatives],  as  far  as  I  have 
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had  time  to  examine  their  names,  voted  with  Mr.  Verplanck  himself, 
and  I  will  leave  it  to  the  Senate  to  decide  whether  he  opposed  his 
own  bill  or  not. 

The  truth  is,  the  bill  failed  in  spite  of  our  support;  and  its  failure, 
notwithstanding  the  urgent  necessity  of  avoiding  civil  conflict  at  the 
time,  is  proof  conclusive,  let  who  will  say  to  the  contrary,  that  noth¬ 
ing  short  of  the  means  resorted  to  by  South  Carolina  would  have 
brought  to  the  ground  the  odious  and  oppressive  system  against 
which  it  was  pointed. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Appendix,  pp.  181-182. 
Also  printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  February  28,  1840,  pp.  2-3; 
Cralle,  ed.,  Works,  3:448—456.  Variants  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Madisonian, 
February  15,  1840,  p.  3;  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and  Commercial  Daily 
Advertiser,  February  17,  1840,  p.  2;  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Courier,  February 
20,  1840,  p.  2  (reprinted  from  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  Patriot  of  unknown  date). 

F[rancis]  Burt,  Pendleton,  to  James  E[dward]  Colhoun,  Terrys- 
ville,  S.C.,  2/15.  Burt  states  that  a  note  which  [Floride  Bonneau 
Colhoun]  signed  as  a  security  has  been  given  to  him  for  settlement. 
Robert  Anderson,  from  whom  the  note  is  due,  cannot  pay  the  balance 
of  $400  or  $500.  “I  mentioned  the  matter  to  Mr.  J.C.  Calhoun  before 
he  left  here  for  Washington  and  told  him  I  was  required  to  sue  the 
security.  He  requested  me  to  write  to  you  if  Anderson  failed  to  pay 
the  money,  and  promised  himself  to  inform  you  how  the  case  stood.” 
Burt  hopes  that  Colhoun  can  arrange  the  matter  in  such  a  way  as 
to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a  suit.  ALS  in  ScU-SC,  James  Ed¬ 
ward  Colhoun  Papers. 


To  J[ohn]  R.  Mathew[e]s,  [Clarkesville,  Ga., 
or  Charleston,  S.C.] 


Washington,  17th  Feb.  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  I  have  so  much  at  present  to  attend  to  that  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  in  answering  the  letters  of  my  friends  to  be  much  more  brief 
than  I  desire. 

I  agree  with  you  [“of”  canceled  and  “as  to”  interlined]  the  dan¬ 
gerous  character  of  an  English  war  to  us  of  the  South.  It  ought  to 
be  guarded  against  with  the  utmost  [“care”  canceled  and  “vigilance” 
interlined ],  and  ample  preperation  [sic]  must  be  made  to  meet  it  in 
time.  When  we  meet,  I  will  explain  my  views  as  to  preperation.  But 
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I  must  say,  that  I  do  not  anticipate  a  war  at  any  near  period  of  time. 
England  is  as  bad  off  to  meet  it  as  we  are  and  the  infliction  will  be 
nearly  as  great  on  her  ( if  not  equally )  as  on  us. 

Things  are  going  on  here  pretty  well.  The  movement  is  slow, 
but,  in  the  main  in  the  right  direction.  To  keep  it  so,  and  to  ac- 
cellerate  [sic]  it  as  much  as  circumstances  will  permit,  is  my  sole  aim. 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  remarks  on  the  assumption  of  State  debts. 
When  I  tell  you,  that  they  have  been  well  received  here  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  party  generally,  you  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me,  that  it 
indicates  a  great  &  salutary  change. 

My  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Mathew[e]s  &  your  family.  Truly,  J.C. 

Calhoun. 

ALS  in  DLC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


Remarks  on  Rhode  Island  Resolutions 
Opposing  the  Cession  of  the  Public 
Lands  to  the  New  States 

[In  the  Senate,  February  17,  1840] 
[Senator  Nathan  F.  Dixon  of  R.I.  presented  resolutions  from  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  that  State.  The  resolutions  opposed  the  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  Calhoun  to  cede  the  public  lands  to  the  States  where  they 
were  located  and  endorsed  Henry  Claijs  proposal  to  distribute  the 
proceeds  of  public  lands  among  the  States.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  resolutions.  He 
could  scarcely  conceive  that  a  respectable  State,  like  Rhode  Island, 
would  pass  resolutions  without  having  seen  the  bill;  and  yet  that 
must  be  the  inference.  These  resolutions  make  a  direct  avowal  that 
the  lands  are  to  be  given  to  the  new  States.  It  was  clear,  then,  that 
the  State  had  either  not  seen  the  bill,  or  that  she  had  taken  her  account 
of  it  from  letter-writers  who  dealt  with  truth  as  with  fiction.  He  was 
prepared  to  show  that  there  would  be  as  much  or  very  nearly  as  much 
placed  in  the  Treasury  by  his  bill  as  by  any  other  system.  The  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  give  to  the  new  States  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter  to 
make  them  zealous  agents  for  the  Government.  Another  event 
would  be  to  deprive  the  General  Government  of  at  least  one-third 
of  its  patronage;  and  it  was  astonishing  to  him  that  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  who  pretended  to  war  against  Executive  patronage,  had 
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never  alluded  to  this  consequence.  All  that  was  held  up  in  these 
resolutions  was  the  idea  of  a  clear  grant  to  the  new  States,  against 
which  he  protested.  He  was  impelled  to  the  conclusion  that  Rhode 
Island  had  not  seen  the  bill,  but  had  acted  upon  information  derived 
from  newspapers  or  letter- writers. 

[Dixon  defended  the  resolutions .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  could  have  no  objection  to  Rhode  Island  indulging 
in  her  own  views;  but  what  he  found  fault  with  was,  that  the  resolu¬ 
tions  had  not  given  a  fair  representation  of  the  facts.  They  were 
wholly  wrong  in  their  views,  and  contain  an  implied  censure  on  him¬ 
self.  The  bill  had  never  contemplated  an  unconditional  transfer  of 
the  public  property. 

[Henry  Clay  defended  the  resolutions’  interpretation  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  Calhouns  bill  and  stated  that  the  reduction  of  executive 
patronage  could  be  further  effected  by  the  abolition  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  a  step  that  “ could  not  command  the  serious  approbation  even 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.”] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  would  not  be  provoked  into  debate  on  this 
subject.  It  was  not  the  proper  time  for  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
question.  He  never  had  any  confidence  in  the  results  drawn  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  And  ( said  Mr.  C[alhoun] )  I  will  undertake 
to  show  beyond  all  doubt  that  morally,  physically,  and  politically,  it 
will  be  the  best  step  that  can  be  taken;  and  I  will  show,  moreover, 
that  it  is  based  on  principles  of  strict  justice;  and  I  defy  the  Senator 
or  any  of  his  friends  to  prove  the  contrary  position. 

[Clay  replied  that  he  reciprocated  Calhouns  lack  of  confidence 
and  would  “go  a  step  farther,  and  say  I  have  no  confidence  in  the 
Senator,  whether  in  the  past,  present  or  future.”] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  said  in  your  results. 

[Clay  expressed  his  willingness  to  meet  Calhoun  “at  Philippi,  or 
any  where  else,  on  this  subject.  .  .  .”] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  it  seemed  to  be  the  object  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  to  get  up  excitement  on  the  question.  His  object  in  rising, 
in  the  first  instance,  was  merely  to  correct  an  error;  so  that  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  Senator  were  perfectly  gratuitous.  He  did  not  know 
how  it  was,  but  he  could  scarcely  ever  rise  to  speak  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  did  not  make  assaults  upon  him  in  some  way  or  other. 
We  came  here  to  do  the  public  business,  not  to  excite  amusement  in 
the  galleries.  He  appealed  to  the  Senate  whether  he  had  ever  made 
an  assault  or  indulged  in  a  personality  in  regard  to  that  Senator.  He 
hoped  the  matter  might  be  closed,  and  the  public  business  gone  on 
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with.  It  was  unbecoming  the  Senator’s  years  as  well  as  his  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  that  way  any  further. 

[Some  further  remarks  were  exchanged  by  Clay  and  Calhoun .] 

From  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  February  19,  1840, 
p.  2.  Also  printed  in  Niles’  National  Register,  vol.  LVII,  no.  26  ( February  22, 
1840),  p.  412.  Variant  in  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  202- 
203;  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  February  20,  1840,  p.  2;  the  Charleston,  S.C., 
Mercury,  February  26,  1840,  p.  2.  Other  variants  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Madisonian,  February  18,  1840,  p.  3;  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Daily  Advertiser,  February  18,  1840,  p.  2. 

From  [James  L.  Edwards],  Pension  Office,  War  Department, 
2/20.  The  claim  of  Samuel  Reed  to  a  pension  has  not  been  rejected; 
it  has  been  “suspended  for  further  proof”  as  to  the  length  of  his  ser¬ 
vice.  FC  in  DNA,  RG  15  ( Records  of  the  Veterans  Administration), 
Letters  Sent,  1800-1866. 


To  T[homas]  G.  Clemson 


Washington,  22d  Feb.  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  If  spring  has  advanced  as  rapidly  with  you  as  [“with” 
interlined]  us,  you  must  be  now  very  busey  [sic]  in  preparing  for 
planting.  The  snow  disappeared  all  at  once  with  a  great  rise  in  the 
Potomac,  which  carried  away  the  chain  bridge  at  the  little  falls,  & 
about  200  yards  of  the  long  bridge.  Since  then,  the  weather  has 
been  mild,  so  much  so,  that  the  [ illegible  word,  possibly  “conivers”  or 
“commons”]  begin  to  look  green  &  the  buds  to  swell,  which  increases 
much  my  desire  to  return  home  and  to  be  on  my  plantation. 

You  must  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  have  read  with  regret  that  part 
of  your  letter  in  which  you  speak  complainingly  of  Andrew  [Pickens 
Calhoun].  I  am  constrained  to  infer,  that  it  indicates  distrust  on 
your  part,  which  I  fear  results  from  alienation  of  feelings  between 
you.  Accuracy  &  punctually  [sic]  are  certainly  desirable;  but  distrust 
&  suspicion  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided,  particularly  between  those 
as  intimately  connected  as  you  &  he.  The  two  are  wholly  different. 
The  one  is  calculated  to  preserve  friendship;  the  other  is  a  mortal 
enemy  to  it.  You  must  let  me  add,  that  I  think  you  do  him  injustice. 
There  ought  certainly  to  be  annual  settlements;  but  it  is  impossible 
in  a  planting  concern,  that  there  can  be,  before  the  crop  is  sent  to 
market  &  sold.  That  is  impossible  yet.  When  he  last  wrote,  he  had 
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about  30  bales  to  pick  and  had  not  sent  a  bale  to  market  owing  to  the 
low  state  of  the  river.  I  have  no  idea,  that  one-half  the  crop  is  yet  at 
market  and  doubt  whether  a  single  bale  is  sold,  so  that  you  will  see, 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have  given  you  a  bal¬ 
ance  sheet. 

As  to  the  other  point,  it  does  appear  to  me,  if  you  were  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  evidence  you  have  [“that  he”  canceled]  of  your  pay¬ 
ment  to  him,  you  ought  to  have  applied  for  higher,  when  you  were 
together  last  fall;  and  to  do  it  now,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  offensive, 
as  implying  distrust.  But  you  must  permit  me  again  to  say,  that  it 
does  seem  to  me,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  you  to  have  higher. 
You  have  in  the  first  place,  as  to  the  $17,000,  the  agreement  in  which 
it  is  stated  you  were  to  pay  that  sum,  and  that  it  was  to  be  negotiated 
at  the  North  on  or  before  a  certain  day,  to  be  remitted  to  him.  You 
have  or  can  have  evidence  of  the  negotiation  and  of  the  drafts  in  his 
favour,  and  this  itself  is  conclusive  evidence  that  you  had  fulfilled 
your  part  of  die  contract  &  is  sufficient  to  charge  him.  But  if  more 
[one  or  two  words  canceled ]  be  wanting  his  draft  on  the  bank  will 
complete  it,  with  my  letters  to  you  stating  his  acknowledgement  of 
the  [“de”  canceled]  receipt  of  the  funds.  Higher  proof  could  not  be 
had  or  desired. 

As  to  the  $3,000  advanced  by  myself,  making  the  $20,000,  the 
agreement  itself  speaks  for  itself.  He  acknowledges  it  to  be  in  his 
hand  and  is  of  course  responsible. 

As  to  not  corresponding,  I  can  say  nothing,  except  to  express  my 
[“fear”  canceled  and  “apprehension”  interlined ],  that  the  kind  feel¬ 
ings,  which  ought  to  exist  between  you,  I  fear  does  not.  It  gives  me 
pain  to  think  so.  If  such  be  the  fact,  you  both  owe  it  to  yourselves 
to  restore  kind  relations,  or  at  least  to  avoid  any  thing  calculated  to 
aggravate  what  is  to  be  so  much  deplored.  I  have  great  [  respect 
canceled]  confidence  in  you  both,  and  you  ought  to  have  in  each 
other.  Any  thing  like  distrust  in  the  honor,  or  fairness  of  [“the”  can¬ 
celed]  each  other  must  cause  an  intermi[n]able  seperation. 

I  infer  from  Andrew’s  last,  the  crop  will  yeild  [sic]  about  250 
Alabama  bales  of  500  pounds  each,  which  at  the  present  price  will 
not  equal  10  per  cent  [“net”  interlined]  on  the  investment,  and  of 
course  will  not  be  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  $2,000,  which  you 
requested  to  be  paid  towards  the  installment  [“due”  canceled  and 
“of”  interlined]  $5,000  due  in  January  last. 

The  session  thus  far  has  been  inactive.  The  debate  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  question  is  the  only  one  that  has  excited  interest.  Mr. 
[Daniel]  Webster  intends,  I  understand,  to  reply  to  me  next  week. 
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Mr.  [Henry]  Clay  spoke  on  Thursday  last.  He  did  not  touch  my  argu¬ 
ment,  and  acquitted  himself  indifferently. 

Tell  Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clemson]  I  got  her  note  covering  [“th” 
canceled]  her  letter  to  Mrs.  [Lewis  F.]  Linn,  which  I  had  delivered 
immediately. 

My  love  to  all.  Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScCleA. 


To  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Dickson,  [Charleston] 

Washington,  22d  Feb.  1840 
Dear  Sir,  Though  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquain¬ 
tance,  I  take  pleasure  in  making  you  acquainted  with  the  bearer  Mr. 
[James  P.]  Espy,  so  well  known  for  his  researches  &  discoveries  in 
meteorology.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  Science  and  very  amiable  char¬ 
acter,  and  has  done  much  for  the  branch  of  knowledge,  to  which  he 
has  particularly  devoted  his  attention.  His  object  in  visiting  Charles¬ 
ton  is  to  give  lectures  on  the  subject  of  rain,  storms  &c.  &c.,  which, 
I  think  will  be  found  to  be  very  interesting  to  those,  who  have  the 
least  taste  for  natural  science. 

Any  attention  you  may  think  proper  to  extend  to  him  while  in 
your  city  will  be  acknowledged  by  me  as  a  personal  obligation.  With 
great  respect  I  am  &c.  &c.,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

Transcript  in  DLC,  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  Transcript  Collection. 


To  [[ames]  H.  Hammond,  [Barnwell  District, 
S.C.] 


Washington,  23d  Feb.  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  If  you  had  been  here  the  whole  period  since  you  left  us, 
instead  of  being  absent  and  abroad,  you  could  not  have  taken  a  more 
correct  view  than  you  have  of  our  true  position.  Without  approving 
the  course  of  either  side  entirely,  we  had  no  alternative,  but  to  act 
with  the  party  in  power,  simply  because  their  measures,  since  the 
suspension  [of  specie  payments],  and  still  more  their  principles  ac¬ 
cord  more  nearly  with  our  own,  than  the  opposite  side.  By  acting 
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with  them,  we  have  some  prospect,  to  say  the  least,  to  arrive  at  the 
end,  we  propose,  while  the  opposite  course  could  not  fail  in  termi¬ 
nating  in  all  we  have  a  right  to  dread,  as  fatal  to  us  and  our  insti¬ 
tutions.  I  do  not  act  on  confidence.  I  look  to  the  position  of  parties 
&  their  leaders,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  are  compelled  to  place 
their  hope  of  success;  and  from  these  I  determine  my  course  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  my  end.  I  well  know  that  with  the  leaders  the  ultimatum 
is  the  Presidential  election.  To  that  they  attempt  to  bend  every  thing 
[“to  that”  canceled ];  but  they  are  compelled  to  conform  [“more  or 
less”  interlined]  to  circumstances;  [“to”  interlined]  the  doctrines  of 
the  party,  and  those,  who  for  the  time  may  be  acting  with  them  and 
the  honest  &  sincere  of  their  own  [“party  who  constitute  the”  inter¬ 
lined]  great  mass  of  followers.  With  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  ele¬ 
ments,  which  must  control  their  movements,  my  means  [“of  control” 
interlined]  is  to  march  directly  forward,  fearless  of  consequences,  and 
to  seize  every  question  presented,  [“on”  canceled  and  “from”  inter¬ 
lined]  whatever  side,  to  develope  [sic]  our  doctrines  &  views  [“and 
to”  canceled  and  “with  the  intention”  interlined]  of  forcing  them  on 
those  with  whom  I  act,  by  controlling  publick  sentiment.  I  took, 
for  instance,  the  opportunity  afforded  by  Mr.  [Felix]  Grundy’s  report 
to  go  pretty  fully  into  the  protective  system  (I  sent  you  a  copy  of 
my  speech)  in  advance  of  the  revision  of  [“it”  canceled  and  “the 
Tariff”  interlined]  which  must  take  place  at  the  next  session;  and 
when  I  tell  you,  that  my  views  have  been  well  received  by  the  whole 
body  of  the  party  at  the  North,  as  far  as  I  have  heard,  you  will,  I 
think,  agree  with  me,  that  it  indicates  a  great  &  salutary  change  of 
opinion  in  that  quarter. 

Whether  we  shall  ultimately  be  able  to  effect  a  reform  may  be 
doubted,  but  it  seems  to  me,  that  our  strength  depends  much  more 
on  the  goodness  of  our  cause,  and  the  correctness  of  our  course,  and 
less  from  our  accidental  position  at  this  time,  than  you  suppose. 
Should  the  election  terminate  in  the  decided  triumph  of  the  [Martin 
Van  Buren]  administration,  I  doubt  much,  whether  it  would  weaken 
us.  If  they  be  sincere,  it  would  only  enable  them  to  carry  out  more 
effectually  the  measures  they  profess,  &  for  which  we  contend;  but, 
if  not,  and  [“they”  interlined]  should  endeavour  to  govern  on  the  spoil 
principles,  the  great  body  of  the  whigs  would  be  compelled  to  rally 
on  us,  with  no  small  division  of  the  administration  party.  In  either 
event,  if  true  to  our  principles,  we  would  be  strong.  Nor  would  the 
success  of  the  whigs  [“in  the  election”  interlined]  weaken  us.  In 
that  case,  the  whole  body  of  the  administration  party,  with  the  dis¬ 
contented  portion  of  the  whigs  (it  would  be  a  large  part)  would 
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join  our  standard.  But  enough  of  these  general  speculations.  I  come 
nearer  home. 

I  see  with  regret,  that  we  are  to  have  a  good  deal  of  division  & 
distraction  in  our  own  State;  but  I  do  hope,  that  it  will  be  conducted 
on  both  sides,  or  rather  on  all  sides,  in  the  tone  &  character  becoming 
Carolinians.  As  to  myself,  so  little  had  I  interfered  with  the  local 
politicks  of  the  State  ( for  reasons  which  I  am  sure  you  will  readily 
understand  and  appreciate)  that  I  did  not  know  the  question  who 
should  be  the  next  Governor  had  been  agitated,  or  [“that”  interlined ] 
either  you  or  Mr.  [John  P.]  Richardson  desired  the  place,  or  were 
thought  of  by  your  friends,  till  I  saw  his  name  announced.  I  would 
have  been  well  pleased  with  either  of  you.  He  had  acted  well,  as 
a  member  of  Congress,  and  did  much  service  to  the  cause,  by  co¬ 
operating  with  us  on  all  leading  questions.  As  to  yourself,  the  oc¬ 
casion,  I  trust,  will  justify  the  declaration,  that  there  is  no  one  in  the 
State,  that  I  would  have  preferred  to  you,  or  on  whose  friendship,  I 
place  a  higher  value.  With  these  views  &  feelings,  the  only  position 
I  can  take  is  one  of  strict  neutrality.  I  have  authorised  all  my  friends 
here  to  say  so,  and,  I  do  trust,  my  name  will  not  be  drawn  into  the 
canvass.  I  regarded  with  decided  disapprobation  the  article  in  the 
Mercury,  which  drew  in  my  name  [“gratuitously”  interlined],  and  I 
desired  a  friend  of  the  editor  to  say  so  to  him.  I  [“trust”  canceled  and 
“hope”  interlined]  it  will  not  be  repeated.  I  trust,  you  will  place 
a  just  estimate  on  my  motives  in  taking  the  course  I  have  prescribed 
to  myself  on  the  occasion.  My  strength  here  depends  on  the  union 
at  home,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  and  my  usefulness,  while  I  remain, 
depends  on  my  strength. 

My  health  is  remarkably  good— never  better.  The  fever  went  off 
without  leaving  any  bad  effect.  I  have,  if  any  thing,  been  better 
since  than  before. 

I  shall,  at  all  times,  be  happy  to  hear  from  you,  and  to  have  your 
suggestions  on  any  point. 

My  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Hammond.  Yours  truly  &  sincerely, 
J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  DLC,  James  Henry  Hammond  Papers,  vol.  7;  PEx  in  Jameson,  ed..  Cor¬ 
respondence,  pp.  448-450.  Note:  Richardson  was  Governor  of  S.C.  during 
1840-1842. 

Duff  Green,  Baltimore,  to  [Margaret  Green]  Calhoun,  “Canebrake 
(near)  Union  Post  Office,  Perry  County,”  Ala.,  2/25.  Green  dis¬ 
cusses  his  private  business  interests  in  and  around  Baltimore  and 
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states  that  he  would  have  established  a  newspaper  to  “cultivate 
and  influence”  his  interests  “but  for  the  position  of  my  friends.” 
Green  prefers  [William  Henry]  Harrison  to  [Martin]  Van  Burerx 
“and  [I]  think  that  Mr.  Calhoun  has  committed  a  great  error  in  iden¬ 
tifying  himself  with  Van  Buren  by  his  personal  reconciliation.” 
Even  worse  from  Green’s  viewpoint  has  been  the  “wanton  and  un¬ 
kind  manner  in  which  Mr.  [Francis  W.]  Pickens  spoke  of  me  in  the 
House.”  “I  enclosed  you  a  copy  of  the  published  correspondence 
[concerning  this  matter].  It  was  to  me  a  source  of  painful  regret  to 
be  compelled  to  speak  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  but  the  manner  in  which 
Mr.  [Charles]  Fisher  [“spoke”  canceled]  had  spoken  of  him  &  Mr. 
[Charles  F.]  Mitchell[’]s  letter  to  me,  left  me  no  alternative.  I  saw 
that  the  only  way  for  me  to  serve  him  was  to  sustain  myself,  and  the 
time  may  come  when  he  and  the  world  will  see  that  the  course  which 
I  have  taken  is  the  best  means  of  doing  so.  I  have  had  a  full  ex¬ 
planation  of  my  views  with  Mr.  J.C.  Calhoun,  and  altho  he  is  very 
unwilling  for  me  to  do  so,  I  intend  to  establish  a  paper  here  &  sup¬ 
port  the  election  of  Harrison”  if  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds 
and  a  good  subscription  list.  Green  reports  that  a  sister  of  Margaret 
is  very  ill  and  may  or  may  not  survive  the  summer.  ALS  in  ScU-SC, 
John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


To  John  O’Fallon,  St.  Louis 

Washington,  26th  Feb.  1840 
Dear  Sir,  I  take  pleasure  in  making  you  acquainted  with  the  bearer 
of  this,  C.C.  Carroll  Esq.  of  Maryland,  who  has  selected  St.  Louis 
as  the  place  of  his  future  residence. 

He  is  a  relative  of  Charles  Carroll  of  Car[r]ollton,  the  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  but  a  slight 
personal  acquaintance  with  him,  but  he  comes  to  me  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  friend  in  whom  I  confide,  as  a  young  man  of  excellent 
character  and  great  promise  in  his  profession. 

Any  attention,  which  you  may  extend  to  him  will  be  regarded 
as  a  personal  favor  by  me.  With  respect  I  am  &  &,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  MoSHi,  John  O’Fallon  Papers. 
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Remarks  on  James  Buchanan  s  Motion 
in  Regard  to  the  Currency 

[In  the  Senate,  February  27,  1840] 
[Under  consideration  was  a  motion  to  appoint  a  select  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  sound  currency  by 
means  of  a  Constitutional  amendment  to  prohibit  the  issuance  and 
circulation  of  bank  notes  of  low  denominations.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  that  he  rose  simply  to  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  he  was  compelled  to  vote  against  this  resolution.  The  amend¬ 
ment  contemplated  by  the  resolution  would,  if  it  should  ever  be 
adopted,  engraft  on  the  Constitution  the  banking  system.  To  this  I 
cannot  give  my  assent,  nor  can  I  do  any  act  that  might  imply  it. 
According  to  my  conception,  long  entertained,  and  openly  expressed 
for  the  last  six  years,  on  all  suitable  occasions,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities  that  could  befall  the  country. 

Thus  thinking,  I  cannot  vote  for  the  resolution;  and  yet  I  regret 
that  I  find  myself  placed  in  a  situation  to  vote  against  a  resolution 
of  inquiry,  which,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  body,  is  usually  granted  as 
a  matter  of  course.  But,  as  the  resolution  stands,  it  is  impossible,  with 
my  conception,  to  extend  it  to  the  present  case.  If,  however,  the  mover 
would  enlarge  it,  so  as  to  make  it  embrace  a  general  inquiry  into  the 
expediency  of  so  amending  the  Constitution  as  to  place  the  currency 
on  a  solid  and  stable  basis,  it  would  remove  my  objection,  and  I 
should  vote  for  it  with  pleasure.  Unless  the  Senator  did  so,  he  must 
vote  as  he  had  indicated  he  was  compelled  to  do. 

[Other  Senators  spoke,  including  Felix  Grundy  of  Tenn .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  if  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  alluded  to  him, 
he  was  entirely  mistaken.  He  had  declared  no  war  against  the  banks. 
They  needed  not  his  opposition,  nor  any  other,  to  put  them  down. 
They  were  going  down  but  too  rapidly,  and  were  destined  to  fall  by 
self-slaughter.  Nor  had  he  said  one  word  about  a  metallic  currency. 
That  was  a  question  not  now  before  us. 

[Buchanan  suggested  that  Calhoun  was  guilty  of  discourtesy  in 
opposing  his  measure  at  the  early  stage  of  inquiry.  He  had  not  op¬ 
posed  the  referral  of  Calhouns  land  bill,  though  he  was  opposed  to 
the  bill  itself .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  was  much  surprised  that  the  charge  of  dis¬ 
courtesy  should  have  been  brought  against  him  on  this  occasion.  If 
there  was  any  person  who  had  a  right  to  complain  of  a  want  of  cour¬ 
tesy  it  was  himself.  He  had  proposed  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
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vania  to  enlarge  the  terms  of  his  resolution,  so  as  to  avoid  the  in¬ 
superable  objection  he  entertained  against  it,  and  the  Senator  had 
not  thought  proper  to  accede  to  his  request.  He  found  no  fault  with 
him  for  this.  He,  it  was  probable,  had  good  reasons  for  his  course; 
and  so  have  I.  I  know  where  we  tread,  and  I  think  I  know  where 
this  resolution  will  carry  us,  and  the  momentous  results  that  will  fol¬ 
low.  I  would  much  sooner  see  a  United  States  Bank  again  incor¬ 
porated  than  to  ingraft  the  present  banking  system  on  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  Holding  these  opinions,  why  am  I  particularly  selected  as 
betraying  a  want  of  courtesy?  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Robert  Strange],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [John  Davis],  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [William  C.  Preston]  all  expressed 
their  intention  of  voting  against  this  resolution,  and  yet  there  is 
nothing  said  of  their  want  of  courtesy.  But  the  Senator  has  alluded 
to  his  vote  when  I  introduced  the  bill  on  the  subject  of  the  public 
lands.  Now,  I  hold  there  would  have  been  no  discourtesy  in  oppos¬ 
ing  the  bill  at  its  introduction,  and  that  would  have  been  a  very 
proper  time  to  oppose  it,  with  the  opinion  which  the  Senator  enter¬ 
tains  of  that  measure.  But  I  make  no  opposition  to  the  resolution; 
I  simply  state  why  I  cannot  vote  for  it  myself.  I  have  no  objection 
to  its  passing  with  the  votes  of  others  who  think  differently.  I  desire 
not  to  change  the  opinions  of  others  in  relation  to  it,  and  would  have 
no  sort  of  objection  to  standing  alone  in  my  vote  against  it,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Senator  in  regard  to  my  course. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Appendix,  pp.  220-221.  Also 
printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  March  3,  1840,  p.  2.  Variants  in  the 
Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  February  28,  1840, 
p.  2;  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  March  2,  1840,  p.  3; 
the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Courier,  March  4,  1840,  p.  2. 


To  [John  D.  Sherwood?] 


Washington,  27th  Feb:  1840 
Mr.  Calhoun’s  compliments  to  Mr.  Sheerwood  [sic],  and  is  under 
much  obligation  to  him  for  the  likeness  of  President  [Jeremiah]  Day, 
on  which  he  places  a  high  value.  He  distinctly  remembers  the  mild 
&  placid  features  of  the  original  and  regards  the  likeness  as  very  good. 

Mr.  C[alhoun]  would  be  happy  to  revisit  a  spot  endeared  to  him 
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by  so  many  early  and  happy  associations,  as  Yale  [College];  but  fears, 
that  his  public  &  private  engagements  are  such,  as  will  long  debar 
him  of  the  pleasure. 

ALU  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers.  Note:  John  D.  Sherwood  was  vale¬ 
dictorian  of  the  Yale  class  of  1839.  He  was  editor  of  vol.  IV  ( 1838-1839 )  of 
the  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  which  contained  a  lithograph  of  Day,  from  a  por¬ 
trait  by  Samuel  F.B.  Morse,  as  a  frontispiece. 

Receipt  from  Samuel  Hazard,  Philadelphia,  2/  28.  This  document 
acknowledges  payment  by  Calhoun  for  a  subscription  to  the  United 
States  Commercial  and  Statistical  Register”  from  1/1/1839  to  1/1/- 
1840.  (The  amount  and  the  name  of  the  person  signing  in  behalf  of 
Hazard  are  mutilated. )  PDS  in  NcD,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


To  the  Rev.  Nicholas]  Murray, 
[Elizabethtown,  N.J.] 


Washington,  2d  March  1840 
Dear  Sir,  The  Rev[eren]d  James  Caldwell  to  whom  you  refer,  was 
the  uncle  of  my  mother.  I  have  often  heard  her  speak  of  him  and  his 
tragical  end,  but  she  died,  while  I  was  young,  and  I  can  give  but 
few  particulars  as  to  him,  or  the  [Caldwell]  family. 

The  family  emigrated  from  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  settled  in 
Charlotte  County  Virginia.  The  branch,  to  which  I  belong,  emi¬ 
grated  shortly  after  the  old  French  war,  to  Newberry  District  South 
Carolina.  Another  branch  ( Robert  Caldwell[’]s  another  uncle  of  my 
mother)  emigrated,  at  an  early  period  to  Kentucky. 

I  have  no  certain  information,  when  the  emigration  from  Ireland 
took  place;  but  have  an  old  aunt  [Elizabeth  Caldwell  Gillam],  sister 
of  my  mother,  still  living,  and  in  good  health,  from  whom  the  infor¬ 
mation,  if  desirable,  may  probably  be  had.  If  you  should  desire  it,  or 
any  other  [“probably”  canceled ]  in  her  knowledge;  and  [“if  you” 
interlined]  will  write  to  me  and  give  me  the  points,  on  which  you 
desire  to  be  informed,  I  would  cheerfully  obtain  it. 

I  have  heard,  (but  not  [“my(  ?)”  canceled ]  from  my  mother,  or  any 
of  her  family)  that  the  name  of  Caldwell  is  of  recent  origin,  not  older 
[“than( ?)”  canceled ]  than  about  300  years;  and  that  it  [“took”  can¬ 
celed]  was  taken  from  an  estate  in  Scotland  called  the  Cold  Well, 
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which  was  purchased  by  two  adventurers  from  the  South  of  France 
of  the  names  of  James  &  David.  I  [“have”  canceled]  do  not  vouch 
for  the  truth  of  the  statement;  but  have  received  it  from  two  seperate 
sources,  one  of  which  came  from  the  family  of  Caldwells  in  Western 
Virginia,  one  of  whom  is  the  owner  of  the  Sweet  Springs,  a  celebrated 
wat[er]ing  place  in  Virginia,  from  whom  it  is  not  improbable  some 
information  could  be  had,  in  relation  to  the  family.  I  understand 
they  claim  relationship  but  how  near  I  do  not  know. 

As  to  compensation  for  the  loss,  to  which  you  refer  I  do  not  think 
there  is  the  least  prospect  of  obt[ain]ing  it.  With  great  respect  I  am 
&  &,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  and  transcript  in  NNC,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  Papers.  Note:  In  1844 
Murray  published  Notes,  Historical  and  Biographical,  Concerning  Elizabethtown, 
N.J.  Calhoun’s  great  uncle  James  Caldwell  (1734-1781),  a  Revolutionary 
patriot  and  pastor  of  the  Elizabethtown  Presbyterian  church,  was  reportedly 
accidentally  killed  while  ministering  to  American  troops.  The  “old  aunt”  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  tire  third  paragraph  was  Elizabeth  Caldwell  Gillam  ( 1757-ca.  1853 ), 
youngest  sister  of  Calhoun’s  mother.  She  had  been  born  in  Lunenburg  County, 
Va.,  married  Robert  Gillam,  a  Revolutionary  War  veteran,  and  lived  in  New¬ 
berry  District,  S.C. 

Memorial  from  “a  number  of  citizens  of  New  York,”  presented 
by  Calhoun  to  the  Senate  on  3/2.  Some  279  signers  pray  that  “Uni¬ 
form  Laws  on  the  subject  of  Bankruptcies  throughout  the  United 
States”  be  enacted  at  this  session  of  Congress.  Such  laws  are  re¬ 
quired,  in  their  judgment,  by  “the  interests  of  the  country.”  (The 
memorial  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.)  DS  in 
DNA,  RG  46  (Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate),  26A-G8. 

From  Patrick  Alden  Farrelly,  Pittsburgh,  3/3.  Farrelly  expresses 
gratitude  for  the  interest  which  Calhoun  has  manifested  in  his  behalf, 
of  which  he  has  heard  from  Justice  [Henry]  Baldwin  [of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court].  Calhoun’s  assistance  [in  securing  an  appointment 
as  Cadet]  is  particularly  gratifying  “for  I  do  not  feel  mistaken  in 
attributing  your  kindness,  towards  me,  to  the  recollection  entertained 
of  my  father  [Patrick  Farrelly,  Representative  from  Pa.,  who  died 
in  1826].”  ALS  in  DNA,  RG  94  (Records  of  the  Adjutant  General’s 
Office),  Application  Papers  of  Cadets,  1805-1866,  1840,  33  (M-688: 
124,  frames  508-510 ) . 
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Remarks  in  Reply  to  Daniel  Webster  on 
the  Protective  System 

[In  the  Senate,  March  3,  1840] 

[ The  report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Assumption  of  the 
Debts  of  the  States  was  under  consideration ,  and  Webster  had 
spoken  at  length  in  reply  to  Calhouns  remarks  on  2/ 5.  Calhoun  said:] 
It  affords  me  pleasure  to  say  that  the  Senator  has  discussed  the 
questions  on  which  he  has  touched  in  a  calm  and  liberal  manner, 
worthy  of  their  magnitude,  and  honorable  to  himself;  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  when  the  general  revision  of  the  tariff,  which  must  come  up 
at  the  next  session,  shall  be  under  consideration,  the  discussion  shall 
partake  of  the  same  temperate  character.  I,  for  one,  pledge  myself 
to  meet  the  question  with  the  utmost  candor  and  fairness,  having  a 
single  eye  to  the  common  interest  of  the  whole,  as  far  as  may  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  justice  to  the  parts. 

The  first  point  [in  my  speech  of  2/5]  which  the  Senator  has  made 
the  subject  of  his  remarks— that  duties  on  exports  and  imports  were 
virtually  the  same,  as  far  as  the  staple  States  are  concerned— was 
not  advanced  by  me  as  an  argument  bearing  on  the  portion  of  my 
speech  relating  to  the  protective  system,  to  which  he  has  confined 
his  reply.  It  was  connected  with  another  and  dissimilar  topic,  and 
advanced  rather  as  the  settled  opinion  of  the  South,  than  as  an  argu¬ 
ment;  but  it  is  proper  to  say,  since  it  has  been  questioned  on  this 
occasion,  that  my  conviction  of  its  truth  is  deep,  and  that  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  make  it  good  whenever  a  suitable  occasion  offers. 
I  do  not  regard  the  present  as  such,  because  its  truth  or  error  can 
have  little  bearing  on  the  points  now  in  discussion  between  us. 

The  next  point  which  he  made  the  subject  of  remark  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  that,  in  the  present  state  of  our  country,  the  effect  of  a  protective 
tariff  is  to  expand  the  currency  in  the  manufacturing  portion  of  the 
Union,  till  the  increased  expense  of  production,  in  consequence  of  the 
expansion,  becomes  equal  to  the  protection,  when  protection  ceases 
against  foreign  importation,  and  new  duties  are  required.  [F ootnote : 
"It  is  Mr.  Webster’s  second  head  in  the  report  of  his  remarks.  I  have 
given  the  position,  which  he  questioned,  in  my  own  language,  as  that 
in  which  he  has  couched  it  does  not  truly  express  the  principle 
which  I  maintained.”]  I  am  willing  to  leave  the  argument  on  this 
important  position  where  it  now  stands  between  the  Senator  and 
myself,  and  shall  confine  what  I  have  to  say  to  one  or  two  points  in¬ 
cidentally  connected  with  it. 

I,  then,  entirely  concur  with  the  Senator,  that  the  imports  and 
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exports  of  a  country,  taking  a  series  of  years,  and  allowing  for  the 
profit  and  loss  of  trade,  must  be  equal;  but  there  is  another  position, 
the  counterpart  of  that  which,  though  not  less  true,  is  not  so  gen¬ 
erally  seen  or  admitted:  that  the  amount  of  the  exports  must,  in  the 
long  run,  be  limited  by  that  of  the  imports.  None  will  deny  that  if 
we  are  not  permitted  to  import,  we  cannot  long  continue  to  export; 
unless,  indeed,  we  should  be  willing  to  give  away  the  product  of 
our  labor. 

So  again,  if  we  are  not  permitted  to  import  more  than  a  given 
amount  in  value  annually,  say  forty  millions,  our  exports,  on  the  same 
principle,  in  the  end,  will  sink  to  the  same  point.  Again,  if  the 
great  and  leading  articles  of  consumption  are  prohibited,  or  admitted 
only  on  the  payment  of  extravagant  duties,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
amount  of  the  imports,  it  must  have  a  corresponding  effect  on  that 
of  the  exports.  Now,  I  ask,  what  must  be  the  effect  of  this  principle 
applied  to  a  protective  tariff,  in  the  present  state  of  our  export  trade? 
Our  export  of  home  productions  is  about  one  [hundred]  million  [dol¬ 
lars]  annually.  Suppose  an  act  should  be  passed  prohibiting  all  im¬ 
ports  except  gold  and  silver.  Such  an  act  would  not  prevent  the 
shipment  of  our  great  staples,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice.  We  make 
more  than  can  be  consumed  at  home,  and  the  surplus  must  be  sent 
abroad,  however  great  would  be  the  fall  of  price  and  the  sacrifice 
in  consequence  of  such  an  act.  Put  down  the  full  amount  at  one- 
half,  there  would  still  be  an  importation  of  forty  or  fifty  millions  in 
specie;  and  what,  I  would  ask,  would  be  the  effect  of  so  large  a  sup¬ 
ply,  but  a  corresponding  expansion  of  the  currency  and  rise  of  prices? 
But  suppose,  instead  of  such  an  act,  one  should  be  passed  prohibiting 
a  greater  amount  of  imports  than  one-half  of  the  usual  quantity; 
would  not  a  proportional  expansion  and  rise  of  prices  follow?  And 
must  not  the  effect  be  the  same,  if,  instead  of  prohibition,  high  duties 
were  laid,  amounting  almost  to  prohibition,  on  most  of  the  leading 
articles  of  consumption,  equalling  in  value  one-half  of  the  usual 
importation?  And,  finally,  would  not  the  specie,  imported  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  such  an  act,  centre  in  that  portion  of  the  country  where 
such  articles  were  manufactured,  and  be  followed  there  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  rise  of  prices? 

The  argument,  it  seems  to  me,  is  irresistible,  and,  of  itself,  es¬ 
tablishes  the  position  which  the  Senator  controverts.  If,  to  this,  the 
fact  be  added  that  the  table  of  exports  and  imports,  and  the  history 
of  the  protective  system,  corresponds  [sic]  in  every  particular  with 
the  operation  I  have  deduced  from  it,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  it 
appears  to  be  conclusive.  These  tables  will  show,  just  as  duties 
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were  imposed  or  repealed,  the  exports  decreased  or  increased;  so 
much  so,  that,  after  the  great  reduction  in  1833,  the  exports  of  the 
great  staples  nearly  doubled  in  four  years,  and  those  of  domestic 
manufactures  rose  sixty-six  per  cent,  in  six.  In  speaking  of  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  our  great  staples,  although  I  referred  to  the  exports  to  for¬ 
eign  countries,  I  might  have  shown  that  the  increase  was  not  at  the 
expense  of  the  home  market;  so  far  otherwise,  if  I  am  not  greatly 
deceived,  their  exports  North  increased  at  the  same  time,  but  not  in 
the  same  proportion. 

The  Senator  seemed  to  doubt  whether  the  tariff  of  1828  increased 
wages.  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact  from  documentary 
evidence,  but  I  think  it  impossible  that  the  vast  increase  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  which  the  tables  [presented  in  my  speech  of  2/5]  show,  took 
place  in  the  manufacturing  portion  of  the  Union,  after  that  tariff [,] 
could  fail  to  raise  prices  generally  there,  including  wages.  I  well 
remember  that  a  former  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  [Wil¬ 
liam]  Wilkins,)  who  resided  in  Pittsburgh],  informed  me,  in  a  con¬ 
versation,  that  blacksmiths’  wages  were  doubled  there,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  measure. 

I  cheerfully  admit,  with  the  Senator,  that  the  home  market  is 
preferable  to  the  foreign.  It  has  many  advantages;  and  among  them 
I  would  prefer  it  on  the  ground  that  whatever  might  be  gained  by 
converting  our  raw  materials  into  goods  would  accrue  to  our  own 
brethren  of  the  North,  rather  than  to  strangers,  provided  it  be  not 
done  by  sacrificing  our  interest.  But  how  is  this  to  be  effected?  Our 
great  staples  are  too  abundant  to  be  consumed  at  home.  Take,  for 
instance,  cotton.  If  every  yard  of  cotton  goods  consumed  in  the 
United  States  was  the  product  of  our  own  manufactures,  it  would 
not  take  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  bales  to  supply  the  home 
demand,  that  is,  but  one-fifth  of  the  amount  produced;  while  the 
amount  produced  cannot  be  less  than  two  million  bales,  including 
what  is  consumed  at  home.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  other  four- 
fifths?  We  must  cease  to  produce  it,  or  it  must  be  consumed  abroad. 
The  effect  of  a  high  tariff  is  to  curtail  the  production;  but  that  only 
tends  to  diminish  our  capacity  to  consume,  by  impoverishing  us, 
and  thus  causing  a  conflict  between  our  interest  and  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  Union.  How  is  this  to  be  avoided,  and  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  all  parts  reconciled?  That  is  the  great  problem.  I  see  but 
one  way,  and  that  is,  for  our  manufactures  to  command  the  foreign 
market,  when  our  cotton  would  be  shipped  in  the  shape  of  yarn  and 
goods,  instead  of  the  raw  state.  This  we  would  greatly  prefer.  But 
how  is  this  to  be  accomplished,  except  by  a  sound,  stable  and  uni- 
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form  currency,  and  low  duties,  as  I  explained  when  I  addressed  the 
Senate  when  first  up  on  this  question?  Such  are  my  views,  formed 
after  much  reflection.  If  I  am  in  error,  I  am  honestly  so.  Truth, 
and  truth  only,  is  my  object,  accompanied  by  an  anxious  desire  to 
see  the  interests  of  this  great  country  harmonized  on  just,  fair,  and 
liberal  principles.  It  is  impossible  they  can  be  on  any  other. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  currency  is  liable  to  be  disturbed 
by  many  and  various  and  powerful  causes,  some  more,  and  others 
less  permanent.  I  do  not  think  that  it  has  yet  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  long  and  exhausting  wars  which  terminated  in  the 
overthrow  of  the  late  Emperor  of  France  [Napoleon  I].  At  its  termi¬ 
nation,  the  currency  of  Christendom  was  in  an  unsound  and  un¬ 
natural  state,  particularly  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  in  both  of 
which  paper  had  superseded  gold  and  silver.  We  were  the  first  to 
resume  specie  payments,  which  gave  the  precious  metals  a  direction 
to  this  country.  Great  Britain  resumed  some  years  after,  when  it 
took  an  opposite  direction,  and  hence  the  heavy  exports  of  specie  in 
[18]21,  [18]22,  and  [18]23.  The  tariff  of  [18]24  checked  that  for  a 
time,  and  that  of  [18]28  gave  the  currency  a  direction  hitherward 
again;  which  was  followed  by  the  operation  of  other  and  powerful 
causes,  down  to  the  late  suspension,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  remarks 
when  I  first  spoke  on  the  subject;  but  I  feel  assured  that  the  expan¬ 
sion  which  followed  the  tariff  of  [18]28  is  truly  to  be  attributed  to  it, 
not  only  because  there  was  no  other  cause  at  the  time  to  which  it 
could  be  attributed,  but  because  it  was  of  itself  adequate  to  produce 
the  effect,  and  because  its  duration  and  modification,  in  every  par¬ 
ticular,  were  such  as  might  be  expected  from  it. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  as  to  the  great  importance  of  uniformity 
of  prices,  but  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  nothing  short  of  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  currency  contemplated  by  the  Constitution,  and  a  sur¬ 
render  of  the  protective  system,  can  ensure  the  uniformity  which 
he  so  justly  appreciates. 

Passing  over  the  other  remarks  of  the  Senator,  which  I  am  willing 
to  leave,  as  it  now  stands  between  him  and  myself,  I  shall  conclude  by 
making  a  few  observations  on  the  objection  he  makes  to  the  position 
that  low  duties  are  favorable  to  the  exportation  of  articles  manufac¬ 
tured  at  home.  He  thinks  that  the  increase  of  the  exports  of  such 
articles,  after  the  reduction  of  the  duties  in  [18]33,  is  not  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  reduction,  but  to  the  excessive  previous  importations 
from  Europe,  which  compelled  our  manufacturers  to  get  rid  of  their 
stock  by  seeking  a  foreign  market.  Without  admitting  or  denying 
the  fact  of  such  excess  of  importation  of  the  foreign  articles  at  this 
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time,  a  decisive  answer  to  the  objection  may  be  found  in  the  explana¬ 
tion  afforded  by  the  tables  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  the  increase 
of  the  exports,  as  will  appear  by  reference  to  the  tables,  was  steadily 
progressive,  each  succeeding  year  being  higher  than  the  preceding, 
just  as  the  duties  went  off,  and  the  last  year  of  which  we  have  these 
returns,  [18]38,  the  highest  of  all.  In  the  next  place,  the  falling  off, 
under  the  tariffs  of  [18]24  and  [18]28,  followed  almost  as  steadily 
the  same  law  throughout  the  long  period  of  eight  years,  making,  for 
the  two  periods  taken  together,  fourteen  years,  which  clearly  shows 
that  the  cause  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  accidental  state  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  But  there  is  a  third  and  conclusive  reason,  that  the  great  staples 
of  the  country  followed  the  same  law  through  both  periods,  and  to 
which  the  cause  assigned  by  the  Senator  cannot  apply.  To  this,  if 
further  proof  be  necessary,  may  be  added  the  general  argument  al¬ 
ready  stated,  that  any  limitation  on  the  imports,  whether  by  pro¬ 
hibition  or  high  duties,  must  act  as  a  limitation  on  the  exports,  and 
which  is  equally  applicable  to  the  staples  and  the  home  manufac¬ 
turers  [sic]. 

Let  me  now  say,  Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  that  I  believe  that 
we  have  reached  the  point  of  time  when  the  interest  of  every  section 
of  our  wide-spread  country,  North,  East,  South,  and  West,  may  be 
reconciled,  and  the  industry  of  the  whole  be  placed  on  the  firmest 
and  most  durable  basis.  What  we  want  is  calm  and  deliberate  dis¬ 
cussion,  with  a  spirit  to  seek  the  truth,  and  to  do  equal  justice  to  all. 
I  shall  come  to  the  question  in  that  spirit  myself,  and  if  the  discus¬ 
sion  shall  take  a  different  character,  the  blame  shall  not  lie  at  my  door. 

From  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  March  17,  1840,  p.  3. 
Also  printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  March  13,  1840,  p.  2;  the  Alexan¬ 
dria,  D.C.,  Gazette,  March  19,  1840,  p.  2;  Niles’  National  Register,  vol.  LVIII, 
no.  5  (April  4,  1840),  p.  74;  Speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina.  In 
Senate,  Wednesday,  February  5,  1840  .  .  .  (Worcester  [Mass.]:  E.W.  Bartlett 
&  Co.,  Printers,  [1840?]),  pp.  17-20  (under  the  caption  title,  “Mr.  Calhoun’s 
Reply  to  the  Speech  of  Mr.  Webster”);  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  Appendix,  pp.  213-214;  Cralle,  ed.,  Works,  3:456-462.  Variants  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  March  5,  1840,  p.  2;  die  Baltimore,  Md.,  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  March  4,  1840,  p.  2.  Note:  Webster’s 
remarks  to  which  die  above  are  a  reply  can  be  found  in  Congressional  Globe, 
26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Appendix,  pp.  211-213. 

“Memorial  of  a  number  of  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  praying  the 
passage  of  a  General  Bankrupt  Law,”  presented  by  Calhoun  to  the 
Senate  on  3/4.  In  this  undated  document,  31  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
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request  Congress  to  enact  a  law  “which  shall  protect  a  debtor  who 
has  been  discharged  by  one  State  law,  from  annoyance  when  with¬ 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  another  of  the  States.”  (The  petition,  with 
numerous  others  of  the  same  sort  presented  by  other  Senators,  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.)  PDS  in  DNA,  RG  46 
(Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate),  26A-G8. 


Motion  in  Regard  to  the  Brig  Enterprise 

[In  the  Senate,  March  4,  1840] 
Motion  submitted  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  In  relation  to  the  national  rights 
of  vessels  forced  by  stress  of  weather  into  friendly  ports,  and  the 
seizure  of  the  brig  Enterprise  under  those  circumstances. 

Resolved,  That  a  ship  or  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  in  time  of  peace, 
engaged  in  a  lawful  voyage,  is,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations, 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  State  to  which  her  flag  be¬ 
longs;  as  much  so,  as  if  constituting  a  part  of  its  own  domain. 

Resolved,  That  if  such  ship  or  vessel  should  be  forced  by  stress 
of  weather,  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  into  the  port,  and  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  friendly  Power,  she  and  her  cargo,  and  all  per¬ 
sons  on  board,  with  their  property,  and  all  the  rights  belonging  to 
their  personal  relations,  as  established  by  the  laws  of  the  State  to 
which  they  belong,  would  be  placed  under  the  protection  which  the 
laws  of  nations  extend  to  the  unfortunate  under  such  circumstances. 

Resolved,  That  the  brig  Enterprise,  which  was  forced  unavoid¬ 
ably  by  stress  of  weather  into  Port  Hamilton,  Bermuda  island,  while 
on  a  lawful  voyage  on  the  high  seas  from  one  port  of  the  Union  to 
another,  comes  within  the  principles  embraced  in  the  foregoing  reso¬ 
lutions;  and  that  the  seizure  and  detention  of  the  negroes  on  board 
by  the  local  authority  of  the  island,  was  an  act  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nations,  and  highly  unjust  to  our  own  citizens  to  whom  they 
belong. 

PC  in  Senate  Document  No.  248,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.;  PC  in  Senate  Journal, 
26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  216;  CC  in  DNA,  RG  46  (Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate), 
26A-B9.  Note:  Calhoun’s  motion  was  ordered  to  be  printed.  On  3/13  it  was 
debated  in  the  Senate. 
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Further  Remarks  on  James  Buchanans 
Currency  Resolution 

[In  the  Senate,  March  6,  1840] 
[A  number  of  Senators  had  engaged  in  discussion  of  the  resolution, 
which  looked  toward  a  Constitutional  amendment  that  would  in 
effect  provide  for  a  limited  acceptance  of  bank  notes  as  currency .] 
Mr.  Calhoun.  I  rise  to  say  that  no  one  is  authorized  to  speak 
for  me.  I  speak  for  myself.  I  have  changed  no  opinion.  On  the 
contrary,  every  day’s  experience  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  that  the 
banking  system,  as  it  stands — I  mean  banks  of  circulation  has  pioved 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  ever  befell  the  country. 

I  make  no  war  on  the  banks.  The  system  wars  against  itself, 
and  is  destined  to  fall  by  self- slaughter.  It  contains  within  itself  the 
elements  of  its  own  destruction;  and  gentlemen  on  both  sides  may 
combine  to  save  the  system,  but  it  will  be  in  vain.  Its  true  chaiacter 
is  now  in  a  course  of  rapid  development.  We  witness  this  day  its 
baneful  effects  on  the  currency  and  the  business  of  the  country;  but 
we  have  much  to  learn  of  its  desolating  consequences  on  its  morals 
and  politics.  If  I  should  stand  alone,  I  shall  be  found  in  opposition 
to  the  system. 

Now,  let  me  say  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  further  than  as  they  are  developed  in  his  reso¬ 
lution.  I  wish  to  be  understood  to  be  utterly  opposed  to  its  object. 
With  my  present  conviction  I  shall  never  consent  to  ingraft  the  bank¬ 
ing  system  on  the  Constitution. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Appendix,  pp.  339-340.  Also 
printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  March  26,  1840, 
p.  2.  Variant  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  March  7,  1840,  p.  3. 


To  [Joel  R.  Poinsett],  Secretary  of  War 

Washington,  7th  March  1840 
Dear  Sir,  I  enclose  the  letter  [to  me,  dated  3/3]  of  Mr.  [Patrick 
Alden]  Farrelly,  applicant  for  a  cadet’s  warrant,  in  relation  to  whom 
I  spoke  to  you,  some  time  since  and  to  whom,  you  assured  me,  you 
[would]  give  an  appointment,  if  possible.  Judge  [Henry]  Baldwin 
[of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court]  knows  him  well  and  assures  me,  that  he 
is  very  promising  &  will  do  honor  to  the  institution.  He  takes  much 
interest  in  his  appointment. 
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Permit  me  to  remind  you  of  the  application  in  favour  of  Judge 
[George  M.]  Bibb[’]s  son  from  Kentucky  [John  J.C.  Bibb],  in  relation 
to  whom  I  spoke  to  you  at  the  last  &  present  session.  With  great  re¬ 
spect  yours  truly,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  with  En  in  DNA,  RG  94  (Records  of  the  Adjutant  General’s  Office),  Appli¬ 
cation  Papers  of  Cadets,  1805-1866,  1840,  33  (M-688:124,  frames  506-510). 

To  [James  L.  Edwards?,  Pension  Office,  War  Department],  3/9. 
“I  will  thank  you  for  your  early  attention  to  the  enclosed  [affidavits 
from  Pickens  District,  S.C.,  concerning  the  Revolutionary  pension 
application  of  Matthew  Clark]  &  to  let  me  know  the  result.”  ALS 
with  Ens  in  DNA,  RG  15  (Records  of  the  Veterans  Administration), 
Revolutionary  War  Pension  and  Bounty-Land  Warrant  Application 
Files,  1800-1900,  R2004  (M-804:563). 

“Memorial  of  the  Town  Council  of  Georgetown,  So[uth]  Carolina, 
praying  the  erection  of  a  light  house  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor 
of  that  place,”  presented  by  Calhoun  to  the  Senate  on  3/9.  This 
document  was  signed  by  Thomas  S.  Shaw,  Intendant,  A.  Myers, 
Clerk  and  Treasurer,  and  four  Wardens  of  Georgetown  on  2/28. 
They  request  the  erection  of  a  beacon  on  a  point  of  land  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sampit  River.  They  assert  that  “the  trade  and  Com¬ 
merce  of  this  place  and  the  neighboring  Country  are  without  those 
facilities”  to  which  “their  extent  and  importance  entitle  them,  and 
which  it  is  within  the  power  of  Congress,  without  a  very  large  ex¬ 
penditure  of  Money,  to  afford.”  (This  memorial  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  On  4/21  that  committee  reported  a 
bill  which  included  the  request  of  this  memorial  among  other  navi¬ 
gational  aids  to  be  erected.)  DS  in  DNA,  RG  46  (Records  of  the 
U.S.  Senate),  26A-G3. 


From  J[ames]  H.  H[ammond] 

Silver  Bluff,  [“10”  interlined]  March  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  I  had  read  your  speech  [of  2/5]  in  the  Globe  before  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  it  from  you  in  pamphlet  form,  for  which 
I  have  to  thank  you.  Your  proposition  that  protection  in  the  long 
run  is  an  evil  to  the  manufacturer  is  demonstrated  in  a  manner  as 
new,  as  it  is  clear  &  convincing.  The  influence  of  the  currency  upon 
the  question  is  one  of  those  facts  which  when  stated  appears  so  ob- 
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vious  as  to  excite  wonder  that  it  was  not  thought  of  before,  yet  like 
many  other  important  truths  might  forever  have  been  hidden  from 
ordinary  intellects.  I  am  glad  to  learn  from  you  that  your  views  have 
been  so  well  received  at  the  North.  It  is  not  often  that  men  will 
consent  to  be  wise  for  themselves  beyond  the  day— or  at  furthest 
the  morrow.  From  some  articles  which  I  have  seen  in  the  Northern 
papers  I  inferred,  that  you  had  produced  an  impression  there.  I 
was  surprised  to  see  no  mention  of  the  Tariff  in  the  [annual]  Mes¬ 
sage  [of  President  Martin  Van  Buren].  The  views  of  the  Admfinis- 
tratio]n  on  that  subject  are  of  much  consequence,  &  although  it  may 
be  safely  inferred  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  will  be  more  favourable  to  our 
opinions  than  his  opponent  still  I  should  be  glad  to  [‘  know  canceled] 
learn  to  what  extent.  I  spoke  rather  carelessly  in  saying  that  the 
present  position  of  our  party  in  Congress  was  an  “accidental  ’  one. 

I  was  well  aware  that  it  was  one  which  we  would  inevitably  attain 
sooner  or  later  by  adhering  to  our  principles  &  to  one  another.  Owing 
to  changes  in  N[ew]  York,  the  balance  of  power  fell  into  our  hands 
rather  earlier  than  [“usual”  canceled]  I  [“had”  interlined]  expected 
&  I  meant  “accidental”  in  point  of  time  rather  than  fact,  though  the 
word  was  ill  used  at  best.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  do  not  apprehend 
serious  evil  from  any  result  of  the  approaching  election.  I  confess  I 
should  not  feel  altogether  safe  with  an  Administration]  majority  en¬ 
tirely  independent  of  your  aid.  And  as  to  an  alliance  with  the  Whigs 
whether  in  or  out  of  power  I  doubt  [“very  much”  canceled]  if  the 
South  would  be  much  the  gainer  by  it  or  the  country.  They  are  in¬ 
fidels  to  the  Constitution  and  never  can  be  made  to  work  [one  word 
illegible]  in  maintaining  a  strictly  constitutional  Government.  Yet 
upon  all  these  points  I  feel  bound  to  yield  to  your  superior  judge¬ 
ment  &  information  untill  time  shews  the  truth. 

In  relation  to  our  affairs  at  home  to  which  you  have  alluded,  allow 
me  to  say  that  your  letter  has  afforded  me  the  highest  satisfaction. 
I  entirely  concur  with  you  that  your  position  in  the  present  contest 
for  the  Gubernatorial  Chair  should  be  strictly  &  clearly  neutral. 
It  is  precisely  what  I  should  have  advised  had  I  felt  at  liberty  to 
obtrude  my  advice  upon  you  in  any  matter  and  most  particularly  in 
one  in  which  I  was  myself  personally  concerned.  The  position  in 
which  I  am  placed  has  by  no  means  been  one  of  my  own  seeking. 
Circumstances  over  which  I  have  had  no  control  &  in  creating  which 
I  have  not  had  the  remotest  agency  have  forced  me  into  it.  The 
idea  of  uniting  the  two  old  parties  of  the  State  on  the  basis  of  the 
subtreasury  question  by  conceding  to  the  weaker  the  executive  chair, 
a  barren  compliment  in  general,  was  one  which  had  addressed  itself 
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I  know  to  some  of  our  politicians.  Being  out  of  public  life  &  not 
wishing  to  return  to  it,  I  had  no  idea  of  opposing  any  obstacle  to  the 
scheme,  although  it  seemed  [“to  me”  interlined]  impracticable  &  of 
doubtful  use.  If  all  parties  could  have  been  cordially  united,  uni¬ 
versal  experience  has  proved  it  would  have  been  a  period  of  the 
greatest  weakness  to  those  in  the  ascendant  for  such  an  unanimity  is 
the  invariable  prelude  to  factious  disagreement  &  to  a  speedy  re¬ 
organization  of  parties.  In  which  reorganization  in  this  instance  the 
nullifiers  who  had  the  power  before  could  not  fare  better  &  might 
fare  worse  &  their  principles  share  the  same  fate.  But  if  [“ever” 
canceled ]  it  ever  did  happen,  of  which  I  do  not  recollect  an  instance 
in  the  history  of  political  warfare,  that  two  parties  as  widely  sep- 
erated  [sic]  on  essential  doctrines  &  as  long  &  bitterly  opposed  to 
each  other  as  the  Nullification  &  Union  parties  of  So[uth]  Carolina] 
ever  did  [“cordially”  interlined  and  then  canceled;  “amalga”  canceled ] 
cordially  &  honestly  amalgamate  as  parties,  in  the  same  generation 
&  [“as”  canceled]  in  support  of  the  same  men,  I  knew  enough  of 
both  of  our  parties  &  I  daily  saw  enough  of  what  was  going  on  among 
the  Union  men  to  convince  me  that  we  should  not  furnish  another 
example  &  that  it  was  worse  than  lost  labour  for  the  Nullifiers  to 
attempt  to  effect  it.  The  Union  men  would  unite  with  us  to  cut 
down  a  prominent  man  of  our  party,  they  would  unite  with  us  to 
support  a  measure  of  the  Administration]  to  which  they  are  devoted, 
they  would  unite  with  us  to  promote  one  of  their  own  men,  &  some 
of  them  would  bend  the  knee  to  our  chiefs  to  effect  that  purpose; 
but  never  will  they  dissolve  their  own  organization  until  they  tri¬ 
umph  as  a  party,  or  endanger  the  remotest  chance  of  that  ultimate 
triumph  to  advance  any  men  or  measures  of  the  Nullifiers.  They 
will  conform  only  to  betray,  &  woe  [“be”  canceled  and  “to”  inter¬ 
lined]  any  Nullifier  who  has  to  rely  on  them  to  command  a  majority 
in  this  State.  I  speak  of  them  as  a  party.  There  are  individuals 
perhaps  who  may  be  trusted  &  where  such  are  to  be  found,  there 
could  be  no  objections  to  recruit  our  ranks  with  them,  provided  they 
did  not  demand,  as  in  the  present  case  too  high  a  bounty.  But  what 
I  say  [“of  them”  canceled]  is  strictly  true  [“as  a”  canceled  and  “of 
them”  interlined]  in  their  party  character,  which  they  still  maintain 
as  thoroughly  &  as  unitedly  as  ever.  You  may  have  been  persuaded 
otherwise,  &  removed  from  the  scene  where  action  is  less  disguised, 
your  observation  has  not  furnished  you  with  facts  rebutting  such 
persuasions.  But  mine  has  forced  my  opinion  upon  me  contrary  to 
my  wishes  &  without  the  fostering  of  personal  views  for  I  have  had 
none.  It  was  the  observation  of  facts  that  first  started  the  reflection 
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&  reminiscences  which  ended  in  the  conclusions  before  stated  that 
parties  divided  as  ours  have  been  never  honestly  united  in  the  same 
generation  &  in  support  of  the  same  men.  To  prove  what  I  have 
said  of  the  Union  party,  I  refer  you  to  the  fact  of  the  [Charleston] 
Courier  denouncing  Gen.  [George]  McDuffie  for  alluding  to  nullifi¬ 
cation  in  his  Eulogium  on  [Robert  Y.]  Hayne— a  denunciation  say 
what  they  will  sustained  by  the  party  leaders  in  Charleston;  &  also 
to  the  fact  that  were  Col.  [John  P.]  Richardson  out  of  the  [“way’ 
interlined ],  the  Union  [“men”  canceled ]  party  with  a  very  few  excep¬ 
tions  would  rally  in  support  of  Judge  [David]  Johnson  opposed  as 
he  is  to  every  principle  maintained  in  common  by  them  &  us. 

If  however  an  honest  union  of  the  two  parties  could  have  been 
effected  &  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  advantage,  the  initiative 
was  most  unfortunately  made.  The  man  selected  as  the  point  d’appui 
of  the  move  was  not  the  choice  of  the  Union  men  themselves.  So 
they  have  thro’  their  main  organs  emphatically  said.  While  to  the 
great  body  of  the  Nullifiers  he  was  wholly  unknown.  It  is  hard  to 
force  a  man  at  once  upon  both  parties  &  call  it  a  measure  of  con¬ 
ciliation.  He  was  known  to  be  selected  by  the  Nullifiers  themselves 
without  consultation  or  attempt  at  conciliation  with  any  [“concilia¬ 
tion”  canceled]  great  number  of  either  party.  And  by  a  party  or 
Clique  generally  supposed  [“to  be”  interlined ]  more  bent  on  dividing 
the  offices  of  the  State  to  their  own  satisfaction  than  the  promotion 
of  any  leading  principles  or  the  substantial  harmony  of  parties.  This 
gentleman  thus  selected,  by  such  men  was  brought  out  very  properly 
by  a  Nullification  press,  but  so  prematurely  with  such  a  flourish  [“of 
trumpets  &  such  promptness,  not  (to)  say  exaggeration”  interlined ] 
of  response  by  the  other  papers,  all  Editorial,  as  to  produce  no  small 
degree  of  indignation  &  disgust.  All  saw  at  once  that  it  was  intended 
to  occupy  the  field  &  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  State,  by  charging 
upon  anyone  who  might  be  brought  out  in  opposition,  an  attempt 
to  divide  the  Subtreasury  party,  &  when  that  Charge  came  coupled 
with  the  most  arrogant  use  of  your  name,  it  by  no  means  lessened 
the  indignation  among  your  warmest  &  truest  friends.  For  myself, 
ever  since  I  came  from  Europe  my  friends  have  been  proposing  this 
station  [as  Governor  of  S.C.]  to  me,  although  I  never  introduced  this 
subject  to  a  human  being  or  entertained  it  seriously  when  I  could 
avoid  doing  so.  During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  my  name  had 
been  mentioned,  I  am  well  informed,  at  least  as  generally  as  Col. 
R[ichar]d[son]’s  &  so  had  Judge  Johnson[’]s,  of  all  of  which  I  was 
then  ignorant  however  in  a  great  measure.  The  friends  of  Col. 
Rfichardson]  however,  were  not,  yet  no  attempt  was  made  that  I 
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know  of  to  prevent  that  division  now  so  much  deprecated.  They 
moved  on  in  defiance  of  it.  Perhaps  they  then  thought  as  they  now 
affect  to  do  that  the  opposition  was  too  insignificant  [“to”  interlined] 
be  worth  noticing.  When  they  brought  him  out  in  the  [“measure” 
canceled]  manner  mentioned  measures  were  immediately  taken  to 
place  me  in  the  field.  Entertaining  the  sentiments  I  did  in  reference 
to  the  whole  matter,  &  being  informed  too  of  certain  movements  in 
Washington,  which  showed  any  thing  but  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  putting  Col.  R[ichardson]  forward  under  the  plea 
of  harmonising  the  State,  to  rally  themselves  on  the  men  of  So[uth] 
Carolina]  &  keep  the  State  united  [“at  home”  interlined  and  then 
canceled]  &  advance  her  reputation  &  influence  abroad,  I  could  not 
hesitate  reluctant  as  I  was  to  re-enter  public  life.  I  felt  bound  [“&” 
canceled]  (as  I  had  been  selected  without  [“myself”  canceled]  the 
slightest  intimation  from  myself)  to  submit  to  be  placed  in  the 
breach— to  give  the  sub-treasury  party  the  privilege  of  a  free  choice 
—to  give  the  Nullifiers  [“the”  canceled]  an  opportunity  to  say  openly 
if  they  were  willing  to  dissolve  the  party  &  throw  the  power  of  the 
State  into  the  hands  of  their  old  opponents— &  to  give  the  people  or 
their  representatives  a  fair  chance  to  arrest  the  formation  of  a  spoils 
party  in  So[uth]  Carolina]. 

I  have  no  personal  wishes  connected  with  the  matter,  no  ulterior 
views.  I  do  not  think  it  will  ever  suit  my  health  to  go  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  &  except  this  office  there  is  none  in  So[uth]  Carolina]  it  would 
be  any  promotion  to  me  to  hold  or  that  I  would  hold,  &  for  this 
office,  apart  from  the  manner  &  motives  of  my  being  brought  out, 
I  would  not  turn  upon  my  heel. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  say  that  my  coming  out  has  not  been 
at  the  suggestion  of  any  enemies  of  yours.  If  any  bank  or  anti¬ 
subtreasury  man  supports  me,  saving  connections  or  warm  personal 
friends  of  long  standing,  I  do  not  know  it.  On  the  contrary  some  of 
your  most  intimate  and  reliable  friends  have  [“been”  interlined]  the 
most  active  in  advancing  my  cause,  &  if  I  may  not  presume  to  rank 
myself  among  the  most  intimate  of  them  I  think  I  may  challenge  a 
place  beside  those  who  have  been  found  the  most  reliable.  That  I 
have  been  brought  forward  with  a  view  to  divide  [“the  party”  inter¬ 
lined]  here  &  weaken  your  strength  at  home,  your  letter  satisfies  me 
that  you  do  not  believe.  My  friends  have  said  in  the  papers  that 
no  such  project  would  have  their  or  my  support. 

Having  thus  frankly  &  in  the  utmost  confidence  stated  to  you 
my  opinions  &  the  motives  &  circumstances  that  have  connected  me 
with  this  canvass,  which  it  is  so  much  to  be  regretted,  &  to  me  so 
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unexpectedly,  is  likely  to  prove  a  warm  one,  allow  me  in  the  same 
spirit  to  glance  at  the  probable  results  of  it.  Whether  Col.  R[ichard- 
son]  or  myself  shall  be  elected  is  so  far  as  we  are  concerned  of  no 
importance,  being  mere  atoms,  indices [?]  of  certain  movements, 
whose  places  could  be  easily  supplied  &  would  have  been  supplied 
had  either  of  us  refused  to  co-operate.  Should  I  prevail  it  would 
be  on  the  strength  of  the  old  Nullification  party  weakened  by  the 
withdrawal  of  some  of  the  Bank  men  &  the  harmonisers  &  strength¬ 
ened  numerically  by  the  addition  of  a  few  Union  men.  It  will  be 
in  the  main  the  Old  Guard  who  may  be  relied  on  in  every  way  & 
to  the  last.  And  not  being  over  large  it  will  not  be  liable  to  split. 
A  clear  majority  and  a  firm  one  being  of  all  parties  the  most  effective 
&  enduring.  The  Union  men  &  the  [“renegade”  interlined ]  Nullifiers 
who  have  formed  the  project  of  ruling  the  State  by  forming  upon 
them  (in  which  they  would  soon  have  been  undeceived  by  the 
U[nion]  men),  will  be  entirely  put  down  &  unable  to  recover  them¬ 
selves  untill  time  &  events  bring  about  a  new  aspect  of  affairs. 
Should  Col.  R[ichardson]  succeed  it  will  be  on  a  mixed  party  of 
Union  men  &  Nullifiers  who  have  abandoned  principle  to  go  in 
search  of  success.  All  the  loafers  of  all  parties  will  immediately 
unite  upon  them  &  swell  their  numerical  strength.  The  only  bond 
of  union,  as  to  principle,  the  Sub-treasury,  will  [  probably  inter¬ 
lined]  assume  some  other  aspect  after  it  shall  have  passed  Congress 
&  become  the  law  of  the  land  &  the  moment  it  is  attempted  to  rally 
them  upon  the  same  principles  in  any  other  form  it  will  certainly  be 
found  [“that  it  was”  interlined]  the  [“principle”  canceled]  name  & 
not  the  principle  that  united  them:  for  that  is  the  character  of  the 
union  party  as  displayed  in  numerous  instances  that  I  could  men¬ 
tion.  Their  only  bond  of  union  as  to  men  would  be  obliterated  after 
this  election.  For  the  Nullifiers  do  not  propose  to  give  them  any 
other  offices,  &  never  never  [sic]  will  they  unite  to  support  a  leading 
nullifier  for  any  thing.  The  renegade  nullifiers  like  all  [“nullifiers” 
canceled]  renegades  must  succumb  &  be  absorbed  &  to  be  any  think 
[sic]  lend  their  aid  to  swell  the  grand  Union  triumph  in  So[uth] 
Carolina]— the  thing  of  all  things  dearest  to  the  old  Union  leaders 
&  for  which  alone  the[y]  live.  They  have  a  long  account  of  retalia¬ 
tion  &  revenge  to  settle  of  which  [“any”  canceled  and  “many”  inter¬ 
lined]  of  our  party  do  not  now  dream.  On  the  other  hand  the  mass 
of  the  true  hearted  Nullifiers  &  old  leaders,  nearly  all  of  whom  have 
come  out  for  me,  defeated  &  trampled  on[,]  will  retire  in  disgust  from 
the  arena  &  give  up  the  State  to  the  Union  men  &  Co.  And  with 
them  will  sink  (at  home  at  least)  the  ancient  character  of  So[uth] 
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Carolina],  And  with  such  a  crew  here  you  will  find  it  hard  indeed 
to  maintain  it  at  Washington.  This  is  my  horoscope.  I  trust  that 
time  will  prove  that  its  dark  colours  if  they  are  to  be  cast  upon  our 
canvass,  may  be  too  deeply  shaded  by  my  fancy.  On  you  far  more 
than  on  any  other  man  events  depend.  To  which  so[e]ver  side  you 
cast  your  influence  the  victory  will  follow  &  all  its  fruits  be  yours. 
The  friends  of  Col.  R[ichardson]  aware  of  this  have  played  a  bold 
game  for  it.  They  have  had  some  success  in  producing  the  opinion 
that  Col.  R[ichardson]  was  your  nominee  &  that  the  whole  move 
came  from  you  &  received  your  unequivocal  approbation.  I  thought 
I  knew  you  too  well  to  believe  it  &  I  said  so  confidently,  &  you  may 
judge  how  much  I  was  relieved  &  rejoiced  by  your  letter.  And  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  show  it  to  some  of  my  confidential  friends 
&  repeat  its  contents  to  others.  I  thought  it  due  to  you  &  to  myself 
&  as  you  stated  that  you  had  authorised  your  friends  at  Washington 
to  let  [“to”  canceled ]  your  course  be  known,  I  supposed  you  would 
have  no  objection  to  my  doing  the  same.  With  that  course  I  am 
contented.  I  think  it  the  [ manuscript  torn ;  one?]  that  becomes  your 
character  &  your  position  &  I  trust  you  will  not  be  moved  to  depart 
from  it.  Proud  as  I  should  be  of  your  support  &  conscious  as  I  am 
that  it  would  remove  every  difficulty  in  my  way  I  do  not  ask  it  &  but 
for  your  allusion  to  it,  I  never  would  [have]  touched  the  subject  in 
my  letters  to  you.  As  you  mentioned  it  I  did  not  know  how  I  could 
reply  better  than  to  give  you  my  views  of  the  whole  matter  freely, 
fairly  &  without  reserve.  More  so  perhaps  than  I  have  given  them 
to  any  other  person.  I  do  so  in  the  most  perfect  confidence  that 
they  will  not  pass  beyond  your  own  bosom.  At  the  proper  time  I 
care  not  who  knows  my  sentiments  on  all  subjects  but  pending  a 
canvass  conducted  as  this  is  with  the  press  ( all  save  one )  against 
me,  &  not  even  admitting  articles  in  my  behalf  unless  it  suits  them, 
it  becomes  me  to  be  some  what  guarded. 

I  owe  you  an  apology  for  writing  you  so  long  a  letter  &  trespassing 
so  much  upon  your  time.  I  promise  you  to  be  as  brief  as  usual  for 
the  future. 

I  am  extremely  glad  that  your  health  has  entirely  returned,  &  I 
trust  it  may  not  again  encounter  the  trials  of  last  summer,  tho’  from 
present  appearances  we  shall  have  a  much  drier  year.  With  great 
respect,  I  am  truly  &  sincerely  yours,  J.H.H. 

[P.S.]  On  looking  over  this  letter  I  fear  you  will  infer  from  it 
that  I  am  for  making  war  upon  the  U[nion]  P[arty]  &  keeping  up 
forever  the  old  party  differences.  Not  so.  I  wish  to  see  the  U[nion] 
P[arty]  dissolved  &  I  [“wish”  canceled]  am  willing  to  forget  its  sins 
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enormous  as  they  were,  in  all  those  who  will  come  into  our  ranks. 
But  let  them  dissolve  &  come  individualhj  &  prove[?]  their  faith[?] 
by  deeds  [?].  I  have  no  idea  of  transferring  the  power  of  the  State  to 
an  organized  Party  by  a  solemn  party  act  of  our  own[?]  &  most  par¬ 
ticularly  to  such  a  party  as  that  &  one  having  so  much  to  revenge. 

ALI  (retained  copy)  in  DLC,  James  Henry  Hammond  Papers,  vol.  7.  Note: 
In  the  dateline  of  this  letter  the  day  of  the  month  has  been  interlined,  possibly 
at  a  time  after  the  rest  of  the  manuscript  was  written.  The  day  cannot  be  read 
with  absolute  certainty,  but  it  appears  that  “11”  was  interlined  and  then  altered 
to  “10.” 

Remarks  in  reply  to  Nehemiah  R.  Knight  of  R.I.,  3/11.  Knight 
said  that  Calhoun  [in  his  speech  of  2/5]  had  characterized  the  manu¬ 
facturing  interest  as  “dreading”  an  increase  in  agricultural  exports 
and  therefore  “dreading”  the  prosperity  of  the  South.  “Mr.  Calhoun 
said  he  did  not  recollect  using  the  term  attributed  to  him;  if  he  did, 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  use  it  in  any  offensive  sense;  the  term 
might  be  stronger  than  he  supposed  at  the  time,  but  he  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  uttering  any  reflection  toward  the  manufacturers;  he  was 
their  friend.  Mr.  C[alhoun]  contended  that  manufactures  were  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  country  as  early  as  1805.”  From  Congressional 
Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Appendix,  p.  851. 


From  V[irgil]  Maxcy,  [U.S.  Charge  d’ Affaires  in 
Belgium] 


Brussels,  12  March  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  I  beg  to  introduce  to  you  my  friend,  Mr.  [Charles] 
Sumner  of  Boston  [later  a  Senator  from  Mass.],  who  has  been  travel¬ 
ling  in  Europe  for  the  two  last  years.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
time  he  spent  in  England,  where  he  had  an  opportunity,  but  rarely 
enjoyed  by  our  countrymen,  of  making  observations  for  which  his 
intelligence  &  extensive  acquirements  had  previously  so  well  quali¬ 
fied  him,  in  a  large  circle  of  the  class  of  society,  most  distinguished 
by  rank,  by  talents,  by  political  &  official  station  and  education.  He 
mingled  with  the  same  class  of  society  in  the  principal  countries  of 
the  continent,  and  you,  who  take  so  deep  an  interest  in  ascertaining 
the  effect  of  different  political  institutions  upon  the  condition  &  char¬ 
acter  of  men,  will  be  gratified  [“with”  canceled ]  by  an  acquaintance 
with  one,  who  under  the  influence  of  sound  American  feeling,  but 
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[“without”  canceled  and  “above”  interlined]  American  prejudice  has 
[“had  so  favorable  an  oppor”  canceled]  made  his  examinations  under 
[“such  favorable”  canceled]  circumstances  [“so  favorable”  interlined]. 
My  introduction  of  Mr.  Sumner,  will  therefore  I  am  sure  be  as  agree¬ 
able  to  you  as  it  will  be  to  him,  who  has  long  since  felt  [“an  inter” 
canceled]  a  strong  desire  to  know  you  personally.  Faithfully  &  truly 
yours,  V.  Maxcy. 

ALS  in  DLC,  Galloway-Maxcy-Markoe  Papers,  vol.  43.  Note:  An  undated 
letter  from  Maxcy  to  Sumner  is  found  in  MH,  Charles  Sumner  Papers,  which  is 
evidently  the  cover  letter  by  which  Maxcy  transmitted  the  above  to  Sumner. 
Maxcy  told  Sumner  that  “I  am  sure  a  very  little  intercourse”  with  Calhoun  “will 
satisfy  you  he  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  the  age  in  any  country.” 


Speech  on  the  Case  of  the  Brig  Enterprise 

[In  the  Senate,  March  13,  1840] 
The  resolutions  [moved  by  Calhoun  on  3/4]  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Calhoun  said:  The  case  referred  to  in  these  resolutions  is 
one  of  the  three  which  has  been  for  so  long  a  period  a  subject  of 
negotiation  between  our  Government  and  that  of  Great  Britain,  with¬ 
out,  however,  receiving  the  attention  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  due 
to  the  importance  of  the  principle  involved.  The  other  two  were 
those  of  the  Comet  and  Encomium.  In  order  to  have  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  bearing  of  these  resolutions  and  principles  they  em¬ 
brace,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  brief  narrative  of  each  of  these 
cases. 

The  Comet  is  the  first  in  order  of  time.  She  sailed  from  this 
District  [of  Columbia]  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1830,  destined 
for  New  Orleans,  having,  among  other  things,  a  number  of  negroes 
on  board.  Her  papers  were  regular,  and  the  voyage  in  all  respects 
lawful.  She  was  stranded  on  one  of  the  false  keys  of  the  Bahama 
island,  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  almost  in  sight  of  our 
own  shores.  The  persons  on  board,  including  the  negroes,  were 
taken  by  the  wreckers,  against  the  remonstrances  of  the  captain  and 
owners,  into  Nassau,  New  Providence,  where  the  negroes  were  forc¬ 
ibly  seized  and  detained  by  the  local  authorities. 

The  case  of  the  Encomium  is  in  almost  every  particular  similar. 
It  occurred  in  1834.  She  sailed  from  Charleston,  destined,  also,  to 
New  Orleans,  with  negroes  on  board,  on  a  voyage  in  like  manner 
lawful,  was  stranded  near  the  same  place,  taken  in  the  same  way, 
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into  the  same  port,  where  the  negroes  were  also  forcibly  seized  and 
detained  by  the  local  authorities.  It  so  happens  that  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  the  owners  of  the  negroes  in  this  case.  They  were 
citizens  of  North  Carolina,  of  high  respectability,  one  of  them  [Hugh 
Waddell]  recently  President  of  the  State  Senate,  and  their  negroes 
were  shipped  for  New  Orleans,  with  the  view  of  emigration  and 
permanent  settlement  in  one  of  the  southwestern  States. 

The  other  is  the  case  of  the  Enterprise,  referred  to  in  the  resolu¬ 
tions.  She  sailed,  in  1835,  from  this  District,  destined  for  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina,  and,  like  the  others,  on  a  lawful  voyage,  with 
regular  papers.  She  was  forced,  unavoidably,  by  stress  of  weather, 
into  Port  Hamilton,  Bermuda  island,  where  the  negroes  on  board 
were,  in  like  mannei',  forcibly  seized  and  detained  by  the  local  au¬ 
thorities. 

The  owners  of  the  negroes,  after  applying  in  vain  to  the  local 
authorities  for  their  surrender,  made  application  to  the  Government 
for  redress  of  injury;  and  the  result,  after  ten  years  of  negotiation, 
is,  that  the  British  Government  has  agreed  to  compensate  the  owners 
of  the  Comet  and  Encomium  on  the  ground  that  these  cases  occurred 
before  the  act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  her  colonies  had  gone 
into  operation,  and  refused  compensation  in  the  case  of  the  Enter¬ 
prise,  because  it  occurred  afterward. 

Such  are  the  material  facts  drawn  from  the  correspondence  itself, 
and  admitted  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation.  What  I  propose,  in 
the  first  place,  is  to  show  that  the  principle  on  which  compensation 
was  allowed  in  the  cases  of  the  Comet  and  Encomium,  embraces 
also  that  of  the  Enterprise;  that  no  discrimination  whatever  can  be 
made  between  them;  and  that  in  attempting  to  make  a  discrimina¬ 
tion,  the  British  minister  [Lord  Palmerston]  has  assumed  the  very 
point  of  controversy;  or,  to  express  it  in  more  familiar  language,  has 
begged  the  question.  I  shall  rest  my  argument  exclusively  on  the 
admissions  necessarily  involved  in  the  two  cases,  without  looking 
to  any  other  authority.  They  will  be  found,  if  I  do  not  greatly  mis¬ 
take,  ample  of  themselves  for  my  purpose. 

What,  then,  is  the  principle  necessarily  involved  in  allowing  com¬ 
pensation  in  those  cases?  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  show  that  the 
allowance  was  not  a  mere  act  of  gratuity  to  our  citizens.  No  one 
will  suspect  that.  It  was,  on  the  contrary,  reluctantly  yielded,  after 
years  of  negotiation,  only  on  the  conviction  that  the  rights  of  our 
citizens  in  the  negroes  could  no  longer  be  disputed;  and,  of  course, 
the  injustice  of  their  seizure  and  detention.  This  brings  me  to  a 
question  of  vital  importance  in  this  discussion,  to  which  I  must  ask 
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the  Senate  to  give  me  its  fixed  attention;  and  that  is,  on  what  did 
this  right  of  our  citizens  to  the  negroes  rest?  Not  certainly  on  the 
British  laws,  either  expressed  or  implied.  So  far  otherwise,  they 
expressly  prohibited,  in  the  broadest  and  most  unqualified  terms, 
persons  from  being  brought  in,  or  retained  as  slaves,  under  heavy 
penalty  and  forfeiture  of  property;  declared  the  persons  offending 
to  be  felons,  and  subjected  them  to  be  transported  beyond  the  sea, 
or  to  be  confined  and  kept  at  hard  labor,  for  a  term  of  years.  [Foot¬ 
note:  See  act  to  amend  and  consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  slave  trade,  volume  six,  section  five,  chapter  four,  page 
113,  Evan’s  Statutes.]  But  one  answer  can  be  given  to  the  question; 
that  it  rested  on  the  laws  of  their  own  country.  It  was  only  by 
them  they  could  possibly  have  a  right  to  the  negroes.  And  here  we 
meet  the  vital  question— how  is  it  that  a  right  resting  on  our  laws 
should  be  valid  and  respected  within  the  limits  of  the  British  do¬ 
minion,  against  the  express  prohibition  of  an  act  of  Parliament? 

The  answer  can  only  be  found  in  the  principles  embraced  in  the 
first  and  second  of  these  resolutions.  The  former  affirms  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  principle  that  a  ship  or  vessel  on  the  high  seas  in  time 
of  peace,  and  engaged  in  a  lawful  voyage,  is  by  the  law  of  nations 
under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  State  to  which  her  flag  belongs; 
and  the  second,  that  if  forced  by  stress  of  weather  or  other  un¬ 
avoidable  cause  into  a  port  of  a  friendly  Power,  she  would  lose  none 
of  the  rights  appertaining  to  her  on  the  high  seas;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  she,  with  her  cargo  and  persons  on  board,  including  their 
property  and  all  the  rights  belonging  to  their  personal  relations, 
would  be  placed  under  the  protection  which  the  law  of  nations  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  unfortunate  in  such  cases. 

It  is  on  this  solid  basis  that  the  rights  of  our  citizens  rested.  The 
law  of  nations,  by  their  paramount  authority,  overruled  in  those 
cases  the  municipal  laws  of  Great  Britain,  even  within  her  territorial 
limits;  and  it  was  to  their  authoritative  voice  that  her  Government 
yielded  obedience  in  compensating  our  citizens  for  the  violation  of 
rights  placed  under  their  sacred  protection. 

Having  now  established  the  principle  necessarily  implied  in  the 
allowance  of  compensation  in  the  cases  of  the  Comet  and  Encomium, 
it  will  be  an  easy  task  to  show  that  it  equally  embraces  the  case  of 
the  Enterprise.  It  is  admitted  by  the  British  minister  that  there  is 
no  other  distinction  between  it  and  the  other  two,  except  that  it  oc¬ 
curred  after,  and  the  others  before  the  act  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
colonies  went  into  operation;  and  it  must  of  course  be  equally  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  principles  embraced  in  the  first  and  second  resolu- 
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tions,  in  virtue  of  which  compensation  was  made,  as  has  been  shown; 
unless,  indeed,  that  act  had  the  effect  of  preventing  it,  which  I  shall 
now  show  it  could  not,  according  to  the  law  of  nations. 

A  simple  but  decisive  view  will  be  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 

I  have  just  shown  that  the  act  of  Parliament,  for  abolishing  the  slave 
trade,  although  it  expressly  prohibited  the  introduction  of  slaves 
within  the  limits  of  the  British  territory,  or  detaining  them  in  that 
condition,  when  brought  in,  so  far  from  overruling,  were  [sic]  over¬ 
ruled  by  the  principles  embraced  in  these  resolutions.  If  that  act 
did  not  overrule  the  laws  of  nations  in  those  cases,  how,  I  ask,  could 
the  act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies  overrule  them  in 
a  case  in  every  essential  circumstance  acknowledged  to  be  the  same? 
Can  a  possible  reason  be  assigned?  The  authority  by  which  the  two 
were  enacted  is  the  same,  and  the  one  as  directly  applicable  to  the 
case  as  the  other.  If,  indeed,  there  be  a  difference,  the  one  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  is,  of  the  two,  the  most  applicable.  That 
act  directly  prohibits  the  introduction  of  slaves  within  the  British 
dominion  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  or  the  retaining  them, 
when  introduced  in  that  condition;  while  the  object  of  the  act  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies  was  to  emancipate  those  who 
were  such  under  the  authority  of  the  British  laws.  It  is  true,  it 
abolishes  slavery  in  the  British  dominions,  but  that  is  no  more  than 
had  previously  been  done,  as  far  as  slaves  brought  into  her  dominions 
were  concerned,  by  the  act  for  abolishing  the  slave  trade.  And  yet 
we  see  that  act  was  overruled  by  the  law  of  nations,  in  the  case  of 
the  Comet  and  Encomium.  How,  then,  is  it  possible  that  of  two 
laws,  enacted  by  the  same  authority,  both  being  equally  applicable, 
the  one,  when  applied  to  the  same  case,  should  be  overruled  by  the 
law  of  nations,  and  the  other  overrule  it?  It  is  clear  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible;  and  that  if  the  one  cannot  divest  the  rights  of  our  citizens, 
neither  can  the  other;  and,  of  course,  that  the  principle  on  which  com¬ 
pensation  was  allowed  in  the  cases  of  the  Encomium  and  the  Comet, 
equally  embraces  that  of  the  Enterprise.  Both  acts  were,  in  truth, 
but  municipal  laws;  and,  as  such,  neither  could  overrule  the  laws  of 
nations,  nor  divest  our  citizens  of  their  rights  in  the  case  under  con¬ 
sideration.  In  the  nature  of  things,  the  laws  of  nations,  which  have 
for  their  object  the  regulation  of  the  intercourse  of  States,  must  be 
paramount  to  municipal  laws,  where  their  provisions  happen  to  come 
into  conflict.  If  not,  they  would  be  without  authority.  If  this  be 
so,  there  can  be  no  discrimination  between  the  three  cases,  and  all 
ought  to  be  allowed;  or,  if  not,  none;  and,  in  that  case,  our  citizens 
would  have  no  just  claim  for  compensation  in  either.  It  follows, 
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that  the  principle  which  embraces  one  embraces  all.  There  can  be 
no  just  distinction  between  them;  and  I  shall  next  proceed  to  show, 
that,  in  attempting  to  make  a  distinction  where  there  is  no  difference, 
the  British  negotiator  has  been  compelled  to  assume  the  very  point 
in  controversy  between  the  two  Governments.  In  doing  this,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  follow  his  argument,  step  by  step,  and  prove  the  truth  of  my 
assertion  at  each  step. 

He  sets  out  with  laying  down  the  rule  by  which  he  asserts  that 
those  claims  should  be  decided,  which,  he  says,  “is,  that  those  claim¬ 
ants  must  be  considered  entitled  to  compensation,  who  were  law¬ 
fully  in  possession  of  their  slaves  within  the  British  territory,  and 
who  were  disturbed  in  their  legal  possession  of  those  slaves  by  func¬ 
tionaries  of  the  British  Government.”  I  object  not  to  the  rule.  If  our 
citizens  had  no  right  to  their  slaves,  at  any  time  after  they  entered 
the  British  territory;  that  is,  if  the  mere  fact  of  entering  extinguished 
all  right  to  them,  ( for  that  is  the  amount  of  the  rule, )  they  could  of 
course  have  no  claim  on  the  British  Government,  for  the  plain  reason 
that  the  local  authority  in  seizing  and  detaining  the  negroes,  seized 
and  detained  what  by  supposition  did  not  belong  to  them.  That  is 
clear  enough;  but  let  us  see  the  application;  it  is  given  in  a  few 
words.  He  says:  “Now,  the  owners  of  the  slaves  on  board  the  En¬ 
terprise  never  were  lawfully  in  possession  of  those  slaves  within  the 
British  territory”;  assigning  for  reason,  “that  before  the  Enterprise 
arrived  at  Bermuda[,]  slavery  had  been  abolished  in  the  British  em¬ 
pire”;  an  assertion  which  I  shall  show,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  my 
remarks,  to  be  erroneous.  From  that,  and  that  alone,  he  comes  to 
the  conclusion  “that  the  negroes  on  board  the  Enterprise  had,  by 
entering  within  the  British  jurisdiction,  acquired  rights  which  the 
local  courts  were  bound  to  protect.”  Such  certainly  would  have  been 
the  case  if  they  had  been  brought  in  or  entered  voluntarily.  He  who 
enters  voluntarily  the  territory  of  another  State,  tacitly  submits  him¬ 
self,  with  all  his  rights,  to  its  laws,  and  is  as  much  bound  to  submit 
to  them  as  its  citizens  or  subjects.  No  one  denies  that;  but  that  is 
not  the  present  case.  They  entered  not  voluntarily,  but  from  neces¬ 
sity;  and  the  very  point  at  issue  is,  whether  the  British  municipal 
laws  could  divest  their  owners  of  property  in  their  slaves  on  entering 
British  territory,  in  cases  such  as  the  Enterprise,  when  the  vessel 
has  been  forced  into  their  territory  by  necessity,  through  an  act  of 
Providence,  to  save  the  lives  of  those  on  board.  We  deny  that  they 
can,  and  maintain  the  opposite  ground:  that  the  law  of  nations  in 
such  cases  interposes  and  protects  the  vessel  and  those  on  board, 
with  their  rights,  against  the  municipal  laws  of  the  State,  to  which 
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they  have  never  submitted,  and  to  which  it  would  be  cruel  and 
inhuman,  as  well  as  unjust,  to  subject  them.  Such  is  clearly  the  point 
at  issue  between  the  two  Governments;  and  it  is  not  less  clear  that 
it  is  the  very  point  assumed  by  the  British  negotiator  in  the  contro¬ 
versy. 

He  felt,  in  assuming  his  ground,  that  the  general  principle  was 
against  him,  according  to  which,  the  municipal  laws  yield  to  the 
laws  of  nations  in  such  cases;  and  in  order  to  take  himself  out  of  its 
operation,  he  attempted  to  make  a  distinction  equally  novel  and 
untenable.  He  asserts  “that  there  is  a  distinction  between  laws  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  personal  liberty  of  man  and  laws  bearing  upon  the  prop¬ 
erty  which  man  may  claim  in  irrational  animals  or  inanimate  things  ’; 
and  concedes  “that  if  a  ship,  containing  such  animals  or  things,  were 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  a  foreign  port,  it  would  be  highly 
unjust  that  the  owner  should  be  stripped  of  what  belongs  to  him 
through  the  application  of  the  municipal  law  of  the  State  to  which 
he  had  not  voluntarily  submitted  himself.”  Yes,  it  would  be  both 
unjust  and  inhuman;  and  because  it  would  be  so,  it  is  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations,  which  is  but  the  rules  of  justice  and  humanity  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  intercourse  of  nations;  and  therefore  it  is  that  it  inter¬ 
poses  in  cases  like  the  present,  and  places  under  its  protection  the 
rights  of  the  unfortunate,  even  against  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
place. 

But  he  asserts  that  the  principle  does  not  extend  to  the  cases  in 
which  rights  of  property  in  persons  are  concerned,  (for  such  must 
be  the  meaning,  or  it  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  question  at  issue, ) 
because  “there  are  three  parties  to  the  transaction:  the  owner  of  the 
cargo,  the  local  authority,  and  the  alleged  slave;  and  the  third  party 
is  no  less  entitled  than  the  first  to  appeal  to  the  local  authority  for 
such  protection  as  the  law  of  the  land  may  afford  him.”  This  is  the 
position  on  which  the  British  negotiator  mainly  rests  his  argument; 
and  if  this  fails,  the  whole  must  fall  to  the  ground.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see,  from  what  he  says  of  two  parties  appealing  to  the  local  au¬ 
thority,  that  he  tacitly  puts  aside  the  law  of  nations,  and  assumes  the 
parties  to  be  under  the  municipal  law  of  the  place;  and,  also,  that 
those  laws,  and  not  the  law  of  nations,  are  the  standard  by  which 
their  rights  are  to  be  judged;  but  is  it  not  manifest  this  is  an  assump¬ 
tion,  in  another  form,  of  the  point  in  controversy?  Against  it,  un¬ 
sustained  and  unsustainable  by  authority  or  reason,  I  shall  oppose 
what  to  him  must  be  the  highest  authority— that  of  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  itself— in  the  cases  of  the  Comet  and  Encomium,  backed  by 
unanswerable  reasons. 
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If  the  distinction  be  true  at  all  between  property  in  persons  and 
property  in  things,  or  irrational  animals,  it  was,  to  the  full,  as  ap¬ 
plicable  to  those  cases  as  it  is  to  that  of  the  Enterprise.  In  them  the 
right  of  property  in  persons  was  involved,  and  the  three  parties  in¬ 
cluded,  to  the  same  extent,  as  in  that.  Nor  was  personal  liberty  less 
concerned.  As  far  as  the  British  law  could  affect  the  rights  of  our 
citizens,  the  negroes  belonging  to  the  Comet  and  Encomium  were  as 
free  as  those  belonging  to  the  Enterprise.  An  act  of  Parliament,  as 
has  been  shown,  forbade  their  introduction,  and  forfeited  the  rights 
of  their  owners,  thereby  making  them  free,  with  rights  to  maintain, 
as  far  as  British  legislation  could  make  them  so;  and  yet,  after  full 
and  mature  investigation  and  reflection  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  it 
was  admitted  that  the  same  rule  applied  to  them,  which,  it  is  con¬ 
ceded,  would  apply  in  similar  cases  to  property  in  things,  or  irra¬ 
tional  animals.  Now,  I  ask,  if  the  act  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  which  directly  forbids  the  introduction  of  negroes  as  slaves, 
and  forfeits  the  rights  of  their  owners,  did  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
justify  the  distinction  in  the  cases  of  the  Comet  and  Encomium,  now 
attempted  to  be  made  between  the  two  descriptions  of  property,  how 
could  the  act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  justify  it  in  the  case  of  the 
Enterprise?  In  the  former,  there  were  all  the  parties,  with  their 
respective  rights,  just  the  same  as  in  the  latter;  and  if  the  local 
authorities  were  not  bound  to  recognize  and  protect  the  negroes  in 
the  one  case,  why,  I  ask,  were  they  in  the  other?  Can  a  satisfactory 
answer  be  given?  And,  if  not,  what  becomes  of  the  distinction,  with 
all  its  consequences,  attempted  to  be  deduced  from  it? 

The  British  negotiator,  as  if  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  the 
position,  attempts  immediately  to  fortify  it.  He  says: 

“If  indeed  a  municipal  law  be  made  which  violated  the  laws  of 
nations,  a  question  of  another  kind  may  arise.  But  the  municipal  law 
which  forbids  slavery  is  no  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations.  It  is, 
on  the  contrary,  in  strict  harmony  with  the  laws  of  nations;  and  there¬ 
fore,  when  slaves  are  liberated,  according  to  such  municipal  law, 
there  is  no  wrong  done,  and  there  can  be  no  compensation  granted 
—a  position  pregnant  with  meaning,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  but 
I  must  say,  like  all  his  others,  a  mere  assumption  of  the  point  at 
issue,  expressed  in  vague  and  indefinite  language. 

If,  in  asserting  that  a  municipal  law  abolishing  slavery  is  not  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  it  is  meant  that  it  is  not  a  violation 
of  those  laws  for  a  State  to  abolish  slavery  which  exists  under  its 
authority,  it  may  be  readily  admitted,  without  prejudice  to  the  rights 
of  our  citizens  in  the  case  in  question,  though  it  is  a  little  remarkable 
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that  the  British  Government  allowed  compensation  to  their  own 
subjects  by  this  very  act  under  which  slavery  was  abolished— au¬ 
thority  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  assertion  that  no  compensation 
can  be  granted  when  the  act  is  applied  to  the  case  of  our  citizens 
forced,  without  their  consent,  into  this  territory. 

But  if,  instead  of  that,  it  be  meant  that  all  municipal  laws,  not 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  are  valid  against  those  laws  when 
they  come  in  conflict  with  them,  how  can  the  distinction  attempted 
to  be  drawn  between  the  rights  of  property  in  things,  or  irrational 
animals,  and  in  persons  be  justified?  or  how  can  the  allowance  of 
compensation  in  the  cases  of  the  Comet  and  Encomium  be  ex¬ 
plained?  I  put  the  question:  Was  the  law  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations?  And  if  not  a  viola¬ 
tion,  as  it  certainly  was  not,  how  came  compensation  to  be  granted 
in  those  cases?  Can  an  answer  be  given?  And  if  not,  what  becomes 
of  the  distinction  attempted  to  be  taken?  But  another  meaning  may 
be  intended:  that  it  was  no  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  to  extend 
the  act  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  territories  to  cases 
such  as  the  Enterprise.  If  that  is  intended  it  would  be  like  all  the 
other  distinctions  which  have  been  attempted,  but  an  assumption 
of  the  point  in  controversy. 

I  have  now  stated,  in  his  own  words,  every  argument  advanced 
by  the  British  negotiator  to  sustain  the  distinction  which  he  has 
attempted  between  the  cases  of  the  Comet  and  Encomium,  and  that 
of  the  Enterprise,  and  have,  I  trust,  established,  beyond  controversy, 
that  there  is  no  rational  ground  whatever  for  the  distinction.  When 
again  pressed  on  the  subject  by  our  Minister  [Andrew  Stevenson], 
who  was  not  satisfied  with  his  arguments,  he  assumed  the  broad 
ground  that  Great  Britain  had  the  right  to  forbid  the  recognition  of 
slavery  within  her  territory;  and  as  our  claim  was  inconsistent  with 
such  right,  it  could  not  be  allowed,  and  on  this  closed  the  corre¬ 
spondence.  It  is  easy  to  see,  if  she  has  such  right,  in  the  broad  and 
unqualified  sense  in  which  it  is  laid  down,  and  applied  to  the  case 
in  question,  it  extends  to  all  rights  whatever,  whether  it  be  right  of 
property  in  things  and  irrational  animals,  or  growing  out  of  personal 
relations,  whether  founded  in  consent  or  not.  All  are  either  the 
creatures  of  positive  enactments,  or  subject  to  be  regulated  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  municipal  laws;  and  she  has  just  the  same  right  to  prohibit 
the  recognition  of  any  one  or  all  of  those  rights  within  her  territory, 
as  the  one  in  question.  But  who  can  doubt  that  such  prohibition,  if 
extended  to  cases  of  distress,  such  as  the  Enterprise,  would  be  a 
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most  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  as  understood  and 
acted  on  by  all  civilized  nations,  and  even  as  admitted  and  acted 
on  by  herself,  in  the  cases  of  the  Comet  and  Encomium? 

To  us  this  is  not  a  mere  abstract  question,  nor  one  simply  relating 
to  the  free  use  of  the  high  seas.  It  comes  nearer  home.  It  is  one  of 
free  and  safe  passage  from  one  port  to  another  of  our  Union;  as 
much  so  to  us  as  a  question  touching  the  free  and  safe  use  of  the 
channels  between  England  and  Ireland  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  the  continent  on  the  other,  would  be  to  Great 
Britain.  To  understand  its  deep  importance  to  us,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  island  of  Bermuda  lies  but  a  short  distance  off  our 
coast,  and  that  the  channel  between  the  Bahama  islands  and  Florida 
is  not  less  than  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  on  an  average  not 
more  than  fifty  wide;  and  that  through  this  long,  narrow,  and  dif¬ 
ficult  channel,  the  immense  trade  between  our  ports  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  coast  must  pass,  which,  at  no  distant  period, 
will  constitute  more  than  half  of  the  trade  of  the  Union.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  set  up  by  the  British  Government,  if  carried  out  to  its  full  ex¬ 
tent,  would  do  much  to  close  this  all-important  channel,  by  rendering 
it  too  hazardous  for  use.  She  has  only  to  give  an  indefinite  extension 
to  the  principle  applied  to  the  case  of  the  Enterprise,  and  the  work 
would  be  done;  and  why  has  she  not  as  good  a  right  to  apply  it  to  a 
cargo  of  sugar  or  cotton  as  to  the  slaves  who  produced  it? 

I  have  now,  I  trust,  established,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senate, 
what  I  proposed  when  I  commenced;  that  the  principle  on  which 
compensation  was  allowed,  in  the  cases  of  the  Comet  and  Encomium, 
equally  embraces  that  of  the  Enterprise;  that  no  just  distinction  can 
be  made  between  them;  and  that  the  British  negotiator,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  a  distinction,  was  forced  to  assume  the  point  in  con¬ 
troversy.  And  here  I  might  conclude  my  remarks,  as  far  as  these 
resolutions  are  concerned;  but  there  are  other  questions  connected 
with  this  subject,  not  less  important,  which  demand  attention,  and 
which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  correspondence  between  the  two 
Governments  without  the  impression  that  the  question  involved  in 
the  negotiation  was  one  of  deep  embarrassment  to  the  British  min¬ 
istry.  The  great  length  of  the  negotiation,  considering  the  simplicity 
and  paucity  of  the  points  involved,  the  long  delay  before  an  answer 
could  be  had  at  all,  and  the  manifest  embarrassment  in  making  the 
distinction  between  the  cases  allowed  and  the  one  rejected,  plainly 
indicate  that  there  was  some  secret,  unseen  difficulty  in  the  way,  not 
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directly  belonging  to  the  questions  involved  in  the  cases.  What  was 
that  difficulty?  If  I  mistake  not  it  will  be  found  in  the  condition  of 
things  in  England,  and  especially  in  reference  to  those  in  power.  It 
is  my  wish  to  do  the  ministry  ample  justice,  as  I  believe  they  were 
desirous  of  doing  us;  but  it  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  there  was  no 
small  difficulty  in  the  way,  from  the  state  of  things  under  which  they 
acted,  and  which  I  shall  next  explain. 

The  present  Whig  ministry  held  and  still  hold  their  power,  as  is 
well  known,  by  a  precarious  tenure.  Their  party  is  in  fact  in  a 
minority,  and  can  only  support  themselves  against  the  powerful  party 
in  opposition  by  such  adventitious  aid  as  can  be  conciliated.  Among 
the  subdivisions  of  party  in  Great  Britain  the  abolition  interest  is  one 
of  no  little  power;  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  question 
involved  in  the  negotiation  is  one  in  reference  to  which  they  would 
have  no  little  sensibility.  Like  all  other  fanatics,  they  have  little 
regard  either  to  reason  or  justice  where  the  object  of  their  enthusiasm 
is  concerned.  To  do  us  justice  without  offending  such  a  party  in 
such  a  case  was  no  easy  task;  and  to  offend  them  without  losing  the 
ascendency  of  their  party  and  the  reins  of  Government  was  almost 
impossible.  The  ministry  had  to  act  under  these  conflicting  con¬ 
siderations;  and  I  intend  no  disrespect  in  saying  that  the  desire  of 
conciliating  so  strong  a  party,  and  thereby  retaining  place,  when 
opposed  to  the  demands  of  justice,  could  not  be  without  its  weight. 
The  course  accordingly  taken  was  such  as  might  have  been  antici¬ 
pated  from  these  opposing  motives.  To  satisfy  our  urgent  claim  for 
justice  compensation  was  allowed  in  two  of  the  cases,  and  to  avoid 
offending  a  powerful  and  zealous  party  a  distinction  was  taken  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  other,  the  effects  of  which  would  be  to  close 
the  door  against  future  demands  of  the  kind.  I  mean  not  to  say  that 
deliberate  and  intentional  injustice  was  done,  but  simply  that  these 
conflicting  causes  which,  it  is  obvious  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  must  have  been  in  operation  would,  by  a  natural  and  unseen 
bias,  lead  to  that  result. 

But  another  question  of  far  greater  magnitude,  growing  out  of 
the  foregoing,  presents  itself  for  consideration.  To  what  must  that 
result  finally  lead,  if  Great  Britain  should  persist  in  the  decision 
which  it  has  made?  I  hold  it  impossible  for  her  to  maintain  the 
position  she  has  taken.  She  must  abandon  it  as  untenable,  and  take 
one  of  two  other  positions:  either  that  her  municipal  laws  are  para¬ 
mount  to  the  laws  of  nations,  when  they  come  into  conflict,  or  that 
slavery— the  right  of  man  to  hold  property  in  man— is  against  the  law 
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of  nations.  It  is  only  on  the  one  or  other  of  these  suppositions  that 
the  act  for  abolishing  slavery  can  have  the  force  she  attributes  to  it. 

The  former  she  cannot  take  without  virtually  abolishing  the  en¬ 
tire  system  of  international  laws.  She  could  not  think  of  assuming 
that  her  municipal  laws  were  paramount,  without  admitting  those 
of  other  States  also  to  be  so;  which  would  be  to  annul  the  system, 
and  substitute  in  its  place  universal  violence,  discord,  and  conflict. 
This  would  force  her  on  the  other  alternative,  which,  if  it  were  true, 
would  give  her  a  solid  foundation  for  the  rejection  of  our  claim,  on 
the  incontestable  principle  that  the  laws  of  nations  would  not  enforce 
that  which  violates  themselves.  Nor  are  there  wanting  indications, 
in  the  correspondence,  ( to  some  of  which  I  have  alluded, )  that  the 
position  she  has  taken  in  reference  to  the  Enterprise  is  but  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  the  adoption  of  that  alternative.  There  are,  however,  many 
difficulties  to  be  got  over  before  she  can  openly  take  it. 

It  would  require,  in  the  first  place,  no  small  share  of  effrontery 
for  a  nation  which  has  been  the  greatest  slave  dealer  on  earth;  a 
nation  which  has  dragged  a  greater  number  of  Africans  from  their 
native  shores  to  people  her  possessions,  and  to  sell  to  others,  and 
which  forced  our  ancestors  to  purchase  slaves  from  her  against  their 
remonstrance,  while  colonies,  (not  improbably  the  ancestors  of  the 
owners  of  those  slaves  to  purchase  the  ancestors  of  the  slaves,  for 
which  she  now  refuses  compensation ) ;  it  would,  I  repeat,  require  no 
small  effrontery  to  turn  round  and  declare  that  she  neither  had,  nor 
could  have,  the  right  to  the  property  she  sold  us,  nor  could  we,  with¬ 
out  deep  crime,  retain  possession.  We  all  know  what  such  conduct 
would  be  called  among  individuals,  without,  indeed,  [being]  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  tender  back  of  the  purchase  money,  with  ample  com¬ 
pensation  for  damages;  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it  should  be 
called  by  a  less  hai’sh  epithet,  when  applied  to  the  conduct  of  nations. 

But  there  is  another  difficulty.  The  avowal  of  the  principle 
would  place  her  in  conflict  with  all  the  authorities  on  the  law  of 
nations,  and  the  custom  of  all  ages,  past  and  present;  and  would 
bring  her  into  collision  with  all  nations  whose  institutions  would  be 
outlawed  by  the  avowal,  and  what,  perhaps,  she  would  most  regard, 
it  would  put  her  in  conflict  with  herself.  Yes,  she  who  refused  to 
compensate  our  citizens  for  property  unjustly  seized  and  detained 
under  her  authority,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  forbade  the  recogni¬ 
tion  of  slavery  in  her  territory,  had  then,  and  has  at  this  day,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  slaves  in  the  most  wretched  condition,  held 
by  her  subjects  in  her  eastern  possessions;  and  worse,  by  herself. 
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With  all  her  boast,  she  is  a  slaveholder,  and  hires  out  and  receives 
hire  for  slaves.  I  speak  on  high  authority,  the  Asiatic  Journal  of 
1838,  printed  in  her  own  metropolis. 

Here  the  Secretary  read  the  following  extracts  from  page  221: 

Government  of  Slaves  in  Malabar— We  know  that  there  is 
not  a  servant  of  Government,  in  the  south  of  India,  who  is  not  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  the  alarming  fact  that  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  his  fellow-creatures  are  fettered  down  for  life  to  the 
degraded  destiny  of  slavery.  We  know  that  these  unfortunate 
beings  are  not,  as  is  the  case  in  other  countries,  serfs  of  the  soil, 
and  incapable  of  being  transferred,  at  the  pleasure  of  their  owners, 
from  one  estate  to  another.  No;  they  are  daily  sold  like  cattle, 
by  one  proprietor  to  another;  the  husband  is  separated  from  the 
wife,  and  the  parent  from  the  child.  They  are  loaded  with  every 
indignity;  the  utmost  possible  quantity  of  labor  is  exacted  from 
them,  and  the  most  meager  fare  that  human  nature  can  possibly 
subsist  on  is  doled  out  to  support  them.  The  slave  population  is 
composed  of  a  great  variety  of  classes;  the  descendants  of  those 
who  have  been  taken  prisoners  in  time  of  war,  persons  who  have 
been  kidnapped  from  the  neighboring  States,  people  who  have 
been  born  under  such  circumstances  as  that  they  are  considered 
without  the  pale  of  the  ordinary  castes,  and  others  who  have  been 
smuggled  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  torn  from  their  country  and  their 
kindred,  and  destined  to  a  more  wretched  lot,  and,  as  will  be  seen, 
to  a  more  enduring  captivity  than  their  brethren  of  the  Western 
world.  Will  it  be  believed  that  Government  itself  participates  in 
this  description  of  property;  that  it  actually  holds  possession  of 
slaves,  and  lets  them  out  for  hire  to  the  cultivators  of  the  country, 
the  rent  of  a  whole  family  being  two  fanams,  or  half  a  rupee  per 
annum? 

But  why  dwell  on  these  comparatively  few  slaves?  The  whole 
of  Hindostan,  with  the  adjacent  possessions,  is  one  magnificent  plan¬ 
tation,  peopled  by  more  than  one  million  slaves,  belonging  to  a  com¬ 
pany  of  gentlemen  in  England,  called  the  East  India  Company, 
whose  power  is  far  more  unlimited  and  despotic  than  that  of  any 
southern  planter  over  his  slaves;  a  power  upheld  by  the  sword  and 
bayonet,  exacting  more  and  leaving  less  by  far  of  the  product  of 
their  labor  to  the  subject  race  than  is  left  under  our  own  system, 
with  much  less  regard  to  their  comfort  in  sickness  and  age.  This 
vast  system  of  servitude  carries  with  itself  the  elements  of  increase; 
not,  it  is  true,  by  the  African  slave  trade,  but  by  means  not  less  in¬ 
human:  that  of  organizing  the  subject  race  into  armies,  and  ex¬ 
hausting  their  strength  and  life  in  reducing  all  around  to  the  same 
state  of  servitude. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  East  India  Company  is  but  a  de- 
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partment  of  the  British  Government,  through  which  it  exercises  its 
control  and  holds  in  subjection  that  vast  region.  Be  it  so.  I  stickle 
not  for  nice  distinctions.  But  how  stands  the  case  under  this  aspect? 
If  it  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  or  nations  for  man  to  hold  man 
in  subjection  individually,  is  it  not  equally  contrary  for  a  body  of  men 
to  hold  another  in  subjection?  And  if  that  be  true,  is  it  not  as  much 
so  for  one  nation  to  hold  another  in  subjection?  If  man  individually 
has  an  absolute  right  to  self-government,  have  not  men  aggregated 
into  states  or  nations  an  equal  right?  If  there  be  a  difference,  is  not 
the  right  the  more  perfect  in  a  people  or  nation  than  in  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  compose  it?  And  is  not  the  subjection  of  one  people 
to  another  usually  accompanied  with  at  least  as  much  abuse,  cruelty, 
and  oppression,  as  that  of  one  individual  to  another?  Is  it  possible 
to  make  a  distinction  which  shall  justify  the  one  and  condemn  the 
other?  And  if  not,  what  right,  then,  I  ask,  has  Great  Britain  to  hold 
India  in  subjection,  if  it  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature  or  nations 
for  one  man  to  hold  another  in  subjection?  Or  what  right  to  hold 
Canada  or  her  numerous  subject  colonies  all  over  the  globe?  Or,  to 
come  nearer  to  the  point,  in  what  light  does  it  place  her  boasted 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies?  What  has  she,  in  reality, 
done  there  but  to  break  the  comparatively  mild  and  guardian  au¬ 
thority  of  the  master,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  her  own  direct 
and  unlimited  power?  What  but  to  replace  the  overseer  by  the 
army,  the  sheriff,  the  constable,  and  the  tax  collector?  Has  she 
made  her  slaves  free,  given  them  the  right  of  self-government?  Is  it 
not  mockery  to  call  their  present  subject  condition  freedom?  What 
would  she  call  it,  if  it  were  hers— if,  by  some  calamity  to  her  and 
the  civilized  world,  she  should  fall  under  similar  subjection  to 
France  or  some  other  Power?  Would  she  call  that  freedom  or  the 
most  galling  and  intolerable  slavery? 

But  I  approach  near  home.  I  cross  the  Atlantic,  passing  un¬ 
noticed  subjugated  Ireland,  with  her  eight  million  people,  and  only 
ninety  thousand  voters,  and  placing  myself  on  the  boasted  shores  of 
England  herself,  I  ask,  how  will  the  principle  work  there? 

It  was  estimated  by  [Edmund]  Burke,  if  my  memory  serves  me, 
shortly  before  the  beginning  of  this  century,  that  the  British  public, 
estimating  as  such  all  who  exercised  influence  over  the  Government, 
did  not  exceed  two  hundred  thousand  individuals.  Since  then  it 
has,  no  doubt,  greatly  increased  by  the  extension  of  the  right  of 
suffrage  and  other  causes.  Say  that  it  has  trebled  or  quadrupled, 
and,  to  be  liberal,  that  it  amounts  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  thou¬ 
sand.  In  this  small  portion,  then,  is  vested  the  supreme  control  and 
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dominion  over  the  twenty-five  million  which  constitute  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  British  isles.  If,  then,  it  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature 
or  nations  for  man  to  hold  man  in  subjection,  or  one  nation  another, 
how  can  a  small  part  or  class  of  a  community  hold  the  rest?  Or  on 
what  principle,  according  to  that  maxim,  can  these  few  hundred 
thousand  hold  so  many  millions?  If  the  right  of  self-government 
forbids  the  subjugation  of  one  man  to  another,  does  it  not  equally 
forbid  that  of  a  small  portion  of  the  community  over  the  residue? 
And,  if  so,  must  not  the  maxim  terminate  in  the  utter  overthrow  of 
the  present  political  and  social  system  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  rest 
of  Europe? 

What  a  picture  is  presented  to  the  mind  in  contemplating  the 
present  state  of  things  in  England!  We  behold  a  small  island  in  the 
German  ocean,  under  the  absolute  control  of  a  few  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  individuals,  holding  in  unlimited  subjection  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  million  human  beings,  dispersed  over  every  part 
of  the  globe,  making  not  less  than  two  hundred  to  each  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  class;  and  yet  that  class,  propagating  a  maxim  with  more  than 
missionary  zeal,  that  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  this  mighty  power! 

I  would  say  to  her,  and  other  Powers  impelled  by  a  like  madness, 
you  are  attempting  what  will  prove  impossible.  You  lay  down  a 
maxim  which  you  would  limit  in  its  application  so  as  to  suit  your 
own  safety  and  convenience.  Vain  hope  in  this  inquiring  and  in¬ 
vestigating  age!  You  cannot  make  a  monopoly  of  a  principle  so  as 
to  vend  it  for  your  own  benefit.  It  will  be  carried  out  to  its  ultimate 
results,  when  its  reaction  will  be  terrific  on  your  social  and  political 
condition.  Already  it  begins  to  show  its  fruits.  The  subject  mass 
of  your  population,  under  the  name  of  Chartists,  are  now  clamoring 
for  the  benefit  of  the  maxim,  as  applied  to  themselves.  They  de¬ 
mand  practically,  in  their  case,  the  benefit  of  the  principle  you 
propagate  at  a  distance;  and  for  so  doing  are  cut  down  without 
mercy.  My  object  is  not  to  censure  the  course  adopted  toward  them. 
It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  what  your  safety  may  require.  I  am  simply 
showing  that  the  maxim  on  which  you  profess  to  act  in  relation  to 
the  West  India  colonies,  and  which  you  must  apply  to  our  case,  in 
order  to  sustain  your  decision,  begins  to  be  applied  to  your  own  at 
home.  It  is  only  the  beginning.  Already  it  is  passing  into  a  higher 
and  more  intellectual  class,  who  are  applying  it  to  the  present  social 
and  political  condition  of  Europe.  A  body  of  men,  not  inconsid¬ 
erable  either  for  numbers  or  talents,  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  in  France,  are  busy  in  making  such  application. 
They  are  men  not  of  a  character  to  stop  short  or  be  intimidated  by 
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final  results.  Already  they  proclaim  that  social  or  political  slavery 
—that  which  results  from  the  subjection  of  the  great  mass  of  society 
to  the  small  governing  class,  is  worse  than  domestic  slavery— that 
which  exists  within  the  southern  portion  of  our  Union,  in  its  mildest 
and  most  mitigated  form.  In  illustration  I  will  read  an  extract  from 
the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  said  to  be  Mr. 
[Robert]  Walsh,  taken  from  the  work  of  the  Abbe  Lamennais: 

The  abbe  exclaims,  “In  good  sooth,  I  am  not  in  the  least  as¬ 
tonished  that  so  many,  viewing  only  the  material  side  of  things, 
and  the  present  separated  from  the  future,  should,  in  the  midst 
of  our  boasted  civilization,  regret  the  ancient  domestic  slavery. 
Thirty-three  million  Frenchmen,  true  serfs  of  this  era,  crouch  ig- 
nominiously  under  the  domination  of  two  hundred  thousand  privi¬ 
leged  masters  and  supreme  dispensers  of  their  lot.  Such  is  the 
fruit  of  our  struggles  for  half  a  century.  Slaves,  arise  and  break 
your  chains!  Let  them  no  longer  degrade  in  you  the  name  of 
man!  Eighteen  centuries  of  Christianity  have  elapsed,  and  we 
still  live  under  the  pagan  system.” 

To  this  I  add  another  extract,  taken  from  another  of  the  public 
journals,  which  will  give  some  idea  what  are  the  fruits  of  slavery  in 
the  form  so  vehemently  denounced  by  the  abbe: 

England  and  Ireland.— It  is  enough  to  make  one’s  heart  bleed, 
if  all  were  true  in  the  winter  pictures  drawn  of  the  starved,  suffer¬ 
ing  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  the  bogs— their  cabins  inundated 
with  rains  and  mud— the  bodies  of  the  laborers  saturated  with  wet, 
sleeping  on  fireless  hearths,  and  peat  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  a 
penny  a  sod— too  exorbitant  to  cook  the  very  few  potatoes  they 
may  have.  Parallel  to  these  scenes,  the  English  operatives  are 
stated  to  be  reduced  to  dire  extremity,  and  around  these  dark  and 
gloomy  spots  we  have  narratives  of  the  luxurious  and  voluptuous 
life  led  by  the  favored  few  of  the  gentry  and  nobility. 

If  such  is  the  condition  of  what  the  abbe  calls  “the  serfs  of  this 
era,”  in  the  most  civilized  country  in  Europe,  well  may  our  domestic 
slave,  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  under  the  guardian  care  of  a  mas¬ 
ter  identified  with  him  in  interest,  rejoice  at  his  comparatively  happy 
condition.  The  exaggerated  picture  drawn  by  the  most  infuriated 
abolitionist  can  find  nothing  in  the  whole  region  of  the  South  to 
equal  this  picture  of  misery  and  want;  and  yet  it  is  Great  Britain 
wherein  such  a  contrast  of  wretchedness  and  voluptuousness  exists, 
that  wages  such  unrelenting  hostility  against  domestic  slavery!  She 
wars  against  herself.  The  maxim  she  now  pushes  against  others  will, 
in  turn,  be  pushed  against  her.  She  is  preparing  the  way  for  uni¬ 
versal  discord  within  and  without.  The  movement  began  with 
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[William]  Wilberforce,  and  other  misguided  men  like  him,  who,  al¬ 
though  humane  and  benevolent,  looked  at  the  surface  of  things,  with 
little  knowledge  of  the  springs  of  human  action,  or  the  principles  on 
which  the  existing  social  and  political  fabric  of  Europe  rests;  and  I 
may  add,  like  all  other  enthusiasts,  without  much  regard  as  to  the 
means  employed  in  accomplishing  a  favorite  object. 

There  never  before  existed  on  this  globe  a  nation  that  presented 
such  a  spectacle  as  Great  Britain  does  at  this  moment.  She  seems 
to  be  actuated  by  the  most  opposite  and  conflicting  motives.  While 
apparently  actuated  by  so  much  zeal  on  this  side  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  the  cause  of  humanity  and  liberty,  she  appears  to  be 
actuated  on  the  other  side  by  a  spirit  of  conquest  and  domination 
not  surpassed  by  Rome  in  the  haughtiest  days  of  the  republic.  She 
has  just  subjected  and  added  to  her  vast  empire  in  the  East  the 
country  [Afghanistan]  between  India  and  Persia;  and  is  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  if  we  are  to  believe  recent  accounts,  preparing  an  extensive 
expedition  against  the  oldest  of  nations,  containing  a  population  not 
less  than  a  fourth  of  the  human  race— a  nation  that  has  lived  through 
generations  of  nations,  and  which  was  old  and  civilized  before  the 
Governments  of  western  Europe  came  into  existence;  I  need  scarcely 
say  I  refer  to  China.  Let  me  add  to  her  other  claims  to  respect  and 
veneration,  that  of  all  despotic  Governments  it  seems  to  me  (judg¬ 
ing  from  the  scanty  evidence  we  have  of  a  people  so  secluded )  it  is 
the  wisest  and  most  parental.  And  for  what,  if  we  may  believe  re¬ 
port,  is  Great  Britain  about  to  wage  war  on  this  venerable  and 
peaceful  people?  To  force  on  them  the  use  of  opium,  the  product 
of  her  slaves  on  her  Hindoo  plantations,  against  the  resistance  of  the 
Chinese  Government?  And  what  is  the  extent  and  character  of 
this  trade?  It  is  calculated  it  would  have  reached,  the  last  year, 
had  it  not  been  interrupted,  forty  thousand  chests,  or  more  than  five 
million  pounds’  worth— about  twenty  million  dollars,  sufficient,  by 
estimate,  to  supply  thirteen  or  fourteen  million  opium-smokers,  and 
to  cause  a  greater  destruction  of  life  annually  than  the  aggregate 
number  of  negroes  in  the  British  West  India  colonies,  whose  condi¬ 
tion  has  been  the  cause  of  so  much  morbid  sympathy.  It  is  against 
the  trade  in  this  pernicious  and  poisonous  drug  carried  on  by  fraud 
and  smuggling  that  the  Chinese  Government  has  taken  the  most  en¬ 
ergetic  and  decisive  measures,  as  it  was  called  to  do  by  the  highest 
consideration  of  policy  and  humanity.  Of  all  deaths,  none  is  more 
wretched  than  that  occasioned  by  this  seductive  but  fatal  drug. 
The  subject  slowly  expires  with  all  the  powers  and  functions  of  mind 
and  body  completely  exhausted,  a  spectacle  odious  to  behold. 
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Such  is  the  trade  which,  it  is  said,  the  expedition  is  intended  to 
enforce  against  the  decrees  of  the  Chinese  Government.  The  rumor, 
I  hope,  is  groundless.  I  hope,  for  the  honor  of  England— for  the 
honor  of  modern  civilization,  and  the  Christian  name— that  its  object 
is  far  different;  and  that,  instead  of  enforcing  a  traffic  so  abominable, 
it  is  intended  to  cooperate  with  the  wise  and  humane  policy  of  the 
Chinese  Government  in  suppressing  it;  and  that  so  far  from  aiding 
smugglers  and  ruffians,  it  is  intended  to  seize  and  punish  them  as 
they  deserve.  If,  however,  rumor  should  prove  true,  what  a  contrast 
it  would  exhibit  between  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  that  and 
this  quarter  of  the  globe.  There,  we  find  her  extending  her  power 
and  dominion,  regardless  of  justice  or  humanity;  while  here,  we  find 
her  in  the  depth  of  sympathy  for  a  band  of  negroes,  brought  into  our 
ports  under  a  suspicion  of  murder  and  piracy,  intermeddling  in  their 
behalf  with  our  own  and  the  Spanish  Governments— and  that,  too, 
at  the  solicitation  of  an  abolition  society  of  her  own  subjects!  Strange 
as  this  may  seem,  it  is  true.  I  hold  in  my  hand  evidence  of  the  fact, 
which  I  request  the  Secretary  to  read: 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following: 

Foreign  Office,  London,  December  23,  1839 
Sir:  With  reference  to  the  memorial  of  the  Glasgow  Emancipation 
Society,  dated  the  25th  of  October  last,  on  behalf  of  the  negroes 
who  took  possession  of  the  Amistad,  and  were  subsequently  car¬ 
ried  to  New  London,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  I  am  di¬ 
rected  by  Viscount  Palmerston  to  state  to  you,  for  the  information 
of  the  above-mentioned  society,  that  his  lordship  has  directed  her 
majesty’s  minister  at  Washington  to  interpose  his  good  offices  in 
their  behalf,  in  order  that  they  may  be  restored  to  liberty;  and  his 
lordship  has  further  instructed  her  majesty’s  charge  d’affaires  at 
Madrid  to  call  upon  the  Spanish  Government  to  issue,  immediately, 
strict  orders  to  the  authorities  of  Cuba,  that,  if  the  request  of  the 
Spanish  minister  at  Washington  is  complied  with,  the  negroes  in 
question  may  be  put  in  possession  of  their  liberties. 

Her  majesty’s  charge  d’affaires  at  Madrid  has  likewise  been 
instructed  to  urge  the  Spanish  Government  to  cause  the  laws  against 
the  slave  trade  to  be  enforced  against  Messrs.  Ruiz  and  Montez, 
and  against  all  other  Spanish  subjects  concerned  in  the  transaction 
in  question. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  servant,  W.  Fox  Strang- 
ways. 

W[illia]m  P.  Patton,  Esq.,  &c.,  Glasgow. 

Yes,  strange  ways,  indeed,  if  it  might  be  permitted,  on  so  grave 
an  occasion,  to  allude  to  a  name.  Strange  ways— making  millions 
of  slaves  in  one  hemisphere— forcing,  by  fire  and  sword,  the  poison- 
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ous  product  of  their  labor  on  an  old  and  civilized  people,  while,  in 
another,  interposing,  in  a  flood  of  sympathy,  in  behalf  of  a  band  of 
barbarous  slaves,  with  hands  imbrued  with  blood!  I  trust  such  of¬ 
ficious  intermeddling  will  be  met  as  it  deserves.  Has  it  come  to  this, 
that  we  cannot  touch  a  subject  connected  with  an  African  without 
the  interference  of  another  Government  at  the  solicitation  of  a  for¬ 
eign  society,  instigated,  no  doubt,  by  a  foreign  faction  among  our¬ 
selves?  I  mean  not  a  faction  of  foreigners,  but  of  our  own  people, 
who  in  their  fanatical  zeal  have  lost  every  feeling  belonging  to  an 
American,  and  transferred  their  allegiance  to  a  foreign  Power. 

In  making  these  remarks,  I  have  not  been  actuated  by  feelings 
of  hostility  toward  Great  Britain.  My  motive  is  far  different.  With 
all  her  faults  I  admire  and  esteem  her  for  many  and  great  qualities. 
My  desire  is  peace.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  civilized  world;  and  I 
would  regard  war  between  the  two  kindred  people  as  among  the 
greatest  of  calamities.  But  justice  is  indispensable  to  peace  among 
nations.  Our  maxim  ought  to  be,  neither  to  do  nor  to  submit  to 
wrong;  to  ask  for  nothing  but  justice,  and  to  accept  nothing  less; 
but  never  disturb  peaceful  relations  till  every  means  of  obtaining 
justice  has  been  tried  in  vain.  I  have,  in  this  case,  acted  in  that 
spirit.  I  believe,  solemnly,  that  justice  has  been  withheld.  To  prove 
that,  has  been  my  object.  I  trust  I  have  done  it  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Senate.  I  also  believe  that  justice  has  been  withheld  on 
grounds  utterly  untenable,  and  which,  if  persisted  in,  must  lead,  in 
the  end,  to  the  avowal  of  a  principle,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain, 
that  must  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the  peace  of  the  two  countries;  and, 
in  its  reaction,  on  the  social  and  political  condition  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  rest  of  Europe.  Thus  believing,  I  have  attempted  to  point 
to  some  of  the  disastrous  consequences  which  must  follow,  with  the 
view  of  rousing  attention  to  the  question  at  issue  between  the  two 
Governments,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  in  order  to  obtain 
redress  of  injury.  If,  in  making  my  remarks,  I  have  assailed  her,  it 
is  because  we  have  been  assailed,  as  I  conceive,  in  [her]  assuming 
the  principle  on  which  justice  has  been  withheld. 

The  immediate  object  I  had  for  introducing  these  resolutions 
was  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Senate  on  the  subject  to  which  they 
refer,  and  which  embraces  a  principle  vital  to  us  of  the  South,  and 
of  deep  interest  to  the  rest  of  the  Union.  My  conviction  is  strong 
that  we  have  justice  on  our  side,  and  I  wish  to  afford  to  our  brethren 
in  the  other  sections  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  proof  of  their 
attachment  to  the  common  interest,  by  sustaining  a  cause  where  we 
are  particularly  concerned,  as  we  did  at  the  last  session,  by  sustain- 
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ing  unanimously  one  where  they  were.  [ Footnote :  “Referring  to 
the  case  of  Maine.”] 

I  have  no  particular  wish  as  to  the  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
resolutions.  All  I  desire  is  a  direct  vote  on  them;  but  I  am  indifferent 
whether  they  shall  be  first  referred  and  reported  on  or  be  discussed 
and  decided  on  without  reference.  I  leave  the  Senate  to  decide 
which  course  shall  be  adopted. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Appendix,  pp.  266-270.  Also 
printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  March  23,  1840,  p.  2,  and  December  31, 
1841,  p.  4;  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Mercury,  March  28,  1840,  p.  2;  the  Edgefield, 
S.C.,  Advertiser,  April  16  and  23,  1840;  the  Pendleton,  S.C.,  Messenger,  April 
24  and  May  1,  1840;  Niles’  National  Register,  vol.  LVIII,  no.  9  (May  2,  1840), 
pp.  137-140;  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer,  December  1,  1840;  Speech  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  of  South  Carolina.  In  Senate,  March  13,  1840  [Washington:  Blair  and 
Rives?,  1840],  an  8-pp.  pamphlet;  Speeches  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  pp.  378-390; 
Cralle,  ed..  Works,  3:462—487.  Variant  in  the  Alexandria,  D.C.,  Gazette,  March 
17,  1840,  p.  2.  Note:  At  the  end  of  the  discussion,  the  Senate  voted  to  refer 
Calhoun’s  resolutions  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  On  4/13  the  com¬ 
mittee  reported  out  a  slightly  amended  version.  At  that  time  Calhoun  “moved 
that  the  resolutions  as  amended  be  printed,  and  made  the  order  of  the  day  for 
Wednesday  next  [4/15],  as  he  desired  to  test  the  sense  of  the  Senate  in  relation  to 
them.”  ( Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  April  14,  1840,  p.  3. ) 
On  4/15  the  Senate  adopted  the  amended  resolutions  by  a  vote  of  33  to  0.  The 
amended  text  can  be  found  in  Senate  Document  No.  378,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 


From  J[ohn]  E[wing]  Bonne au 

Charleston,  14th  March  1840 
Dear  Sir,  Your  two  letters  of  the  2d  &  9th  Ins[tan]t  I  have  duly  re¬ 
ceived.  The  Box  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  containing  grape  roots  & 
cuttings  has  not  yet  arrived.  As  soon  as  I  receive  it,  it  shall  be  for¬ 
warded  to  Pendleton,  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Your  Son  An¬ 
drew  [Pickens  Calhoun]  has  remitted  to  me  $350,  being  his  Zi  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  note  of  $1,050  given  by  him  &  yourself  &  Mr.  [Thomas 
G.]  Clemson  to  Mr.  John  R.  Mathew[e]s.  The  note  I  have  paid  & 
charged  it  in  your  Account,  giving  you  credit  for  Mr.  Clemson’s  Zi , 
&  your  son’s  Zi-  Nothing  as  yet  has  been  paid  on  [Turner  H.]  Rich¬ 
ardson’s  note.  With  great  respect  I  Remain  Yours  &c.  &c.,  J.E.  Bon- 
neau. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 
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From  [James  L.  Edwards],  Pension  Office,  3/16.  The  documents 
submitted  by  Calhoun  [on  3/9]  are  insufficient  proof  of  the  service  of 
Matthew  Clark  [of  Pickens  District,  S.C.]  in  the  Va.  Continental 
Line.  The  claim  will  be  suspended  in  lieu  of  further  proof.  FC  in 
DNA,  RG  15  (Records  of  the  Veterans  Administration),  Letters  Sent, 
1800-1866. 

Levi  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  I[saac]  E.  Holmes 
and  John  C.  Calhoun,  [Representative  and  Senator  from  S.C.,  re¬ 
spectively,]  3/16.  Woodbury  acknowledges  their  letter  [of  ca.  3/15] 
recommending  Edward  Munden  of  Charleston  for  a  Lieutenancy  in 
the  [revenue]  cutter  service.  The  application  will  be  placed  on  file 
with  others  that  have  been  received  for  that  position.  A  postscript 
adds  that  the  recommendation  of  John  P.  Black  made  earlier  by 
Holmes  for  the  same  position  will  also  be  considered.  FC  in  DNA, 
RG  56  (Records  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury),  Let¬ 
ters  to  Individual  Members  of  Congress,  1835-1848,  2:243. 

From  Levi  Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  3/20.  Wood¬ 
bury  states  that  Calhoun’s  recommendation  of  3/19  of  a  Dr.  Carter 
for  the  post  of  Surgeon  at  the  Marine  Hospital  now  being  erected 
will  be  given  careful  consideration  when  that  post  is  ready  to  be 
filled.  FC  in  DNA,  RG  56  ( Records  of  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury),  Letters  to  Individual  Members  of  Congress,  1835- 
1848,  2:249. 


J[ohn]  C.  Calhoun,  Ro[bert]  Strange,  and  B[edford] 
Brown,  to  [James  K.  Paulding],  Secretary 
of  the  Navy 

Senate  Chamber,  23d  March  1840 
Sir,  We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  the  Rev[eren]d  John  Wither¬ 
spoon,  of  Hillsborough,  North  Carolina,  for  the  place  of  Chapl[a]in 
in  the  Navy.  He  seeks  the  place  with  the  view  of  the  restoration  of 
his  health;  and  is  eminently  qualified  by  his  piety  and  learning  for 
the  place. 

We  would  be  gratified  with  his  appointment.  With  great  respect 
We  are  &  &,  J.C.  Calhoun,  Ro.  Strange,  B.  Brown. 

ALS  (by  Calhoun)  in  DLC,  Gideon  Welles  Papers,  27:23864.  Note:  Strange 
and  Brown,  Senators  from  N.C.,  signed  below  Calhoun. 
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“Petition  of  a  number  of  citizens  of  Georgetown[,]  So[uth]  Car- 
[olin]a  praying  the  erection  of  a  light  house  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor  at  that  place,”  presented  by  Calhoun  to  the  Senate  on  3/23. 
This  document,  dated  at  Georgetown,  “March  1840,”  had  approxi¬ 
mately  50  signers,  many  of  whom  identified  themselves  as  captains 
of  vessels,  pilots,  and  merchants.  They  support  a  petition  sent  pre¬ 
viously  by  the  town  officials  and  request  that  a  beacon  be  erected  “at 
the  point  of  Land  known  as  Waties’  Point.”  (This  document  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  the  plea  was  included 
in  a  bill  later  reported  by  that  committee.)  DS  in  DNA,  RG  46 
(Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate),  26A-G3. 

J[acob]  Thompson,  [Representative  from  Miss.,]  and  R[obert]  J. 
Walker,  [Senator  from  Miss.,]  to  [John  Forsyth,  Secretary  of  State], 
3/23.  The  two  signers  recommend  Vinton  Butler  of  Pensacola  for 
appointment  to  be  the  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  Western  District  in  Fla. 
[Territory].  An  appended  AES  by  Calhoun  reads:  “From  informa¬ 
tion  I  have  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Butler  from  a  friend  I  concur  in 
the  above  recommendation.”  LS  in  DNA,  RG  59  ( General  Records 
of  the  Department  of  State),  Applications  and  Recommendations  for 
Office:  Letters  Received,  1797-1901,  1837-1845,  Butler  (M-687:3, 
frames  723-724). 


To  Mrs.  A[nna]  M  [aria  Calhoun] 

Clem  son,  [Abbeville  District,  S.C.] 

Washington,  24th  March  1840 
My  dear  Anna,  Since  I  received  yours  of  the  1st  March,  I  have  been 
so  constantly  engaged  that  I  have  not  had  leisure  to  answer  it  till 
now.  Among  my  other  engagements,  I  have  had  a  subject  on  hand 
of  not  a  little  interest  to  the  South;  I  mean  the  case  of  the  Enterprise, 
one  of  the  three  Brigs,  which  have  been  so  long  in  negotiation  be¬ 
tween  our  Government  and  that  of  Great  Britain.  She  was  forced 
into  Port  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  by  stress  of  weather,  where  the  negroes 
on  board  were  forcible  [sic]  seized  &  detained  by  the  local  authority, 
for  which  the  British  Government  has  refused  compensation.  It 
took  me  some  time  to  give  the  case  a  thor[ou]gh  examination,  and 
then  to  present  it  it  [sic]  fairly  &  and  [sic]  finally  to  prepare  for  the 
press.  It  will  be  out  on  Tuesday  next  in  the  Globe. 
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I  presented  the  principles  of  the  case  in  a  series  of  resolutions. 
The  discussion  came  up  unexpectedly,  with  a  thin  House  and  nearly 
empty  Gallery,  and  I  had  hardly  got  under  way,  before  there  was 
a  cry  of  fire  in  the  Capitol.  I  stopt  a  few  minutes,  till  the  confusion 
was  over.  The  Galleries  were  soon  crowded,  and  the  Chamber 
filled.  My  friends  think,  that  the  speech  made  a  strong  impression. 

I  did  not  expect  to  say  so  much  of  myself,  when  I  commenced 
assigning  a  reason,  why  I  had  been  so  tardy  in  acknowledging  your 
letter,  but  as  it  is  said,  it  may  go,  though  you  may  think,  that  it  has 
some  what  the  air  of  Egotism. 

I  am  glad  to  hear,  that  the  weather  has  been  so  fine  and  that  you 
are  all  so  busily  &  happily  employed  in  gardening  &  planting.  It 
makes  me  feel  doubly  anxious  to  be  at  home.  After  all,  there  is  no 
life  like  a  country  life  &  no  pursuit  like  agriculture. 

Our  spring  has  been  really  long,  though  it  is  some  what  cold  just 
now,  but  the  weather  is  clear  &  fine.  The  publick  grounds  are  green 
&  beautiful,  but  none  except  the  earliest  flowers  are  out.  I  am  really 
rejoiced  to  hear,  that  my  unfortunate  brother  [Patrick  Calhoun]  is 
better.  I  will,  on  my  return,  certainly  go  by  and  take  him  up  with 
me  to  spend  the  summer  [“with  me”  canceled ].  Let  your  Aunt 
[Nancy  Needham  de  Graffenreid  Calhoun]  know  it,  and  say  to  her 
she  must  make  her  arrangement  to  [“go”  interlined ]  up  with  your 
Uncle  and  I  will  expect  them  to  spend  the  summer.  Nothing  ought 
to  be  omitted  that  may  promise  to  restore  him  to  himself  completely. 
I  will  write  in  time,  so  that  they  may  know,  when  to  expect  me.  I 
fear  it  will  not  be,  till  late  in  June,  or  even  [“till”  interlined]  July. 

I  have  quite  an  accumulation  of  Periodicals  which  I  would  be 
glad  to  send  to  Millwood,  but  I  am  at  present  &  have  been,  so  much 
employed,  that  I  have  not  time  to  send  them.  I  shall  look  over  them, 
the  first  leisure,  when  I  shall  forward  them  to  you. 

My  health  is  good  with  the  exception  of  a  cold  I  took  a  few  days 
since.  It  is  going  off. 

Give  my  love  to  all,  and  say  to  Mr.  [Thomas  G.]  Clemson,  that 
I  have  received  his  letter,  and  will  answer  it  shortly.  Your  affec¬ 
tionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  PEx  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Correspondence,  p.  451. 

From  M[atthew]  Birchard,  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  3/25.  “In 
reply  to  Mr.  James  Harrison’s  letter  addressed  to  you  and  referred 
to  this  office  I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  letter  this  day  addressed 
to  the  United  States  [District]  Attorney  of  Kentucky.”  (In  the  en- 
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closed  letter  to  P.S.  Loughborough,  Louisville,  Birchard  indicates 
that  Calhoun  had  inquired,  on  behalf  of  Harrison,  for  an  extension 
of  time  on  a  debt  due  to  the  U.S.  With  proper  sureties,  Birchard 
will  grant  an  extension  of  12  months  from  4/7/1840.)  FC  of  letter 
and  En  in  DNA,  RG  206  (Records  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury), 
Letters  Sent,  1820-1934,  18:93-94. 


To  [Andrew  Stevenson,  U.S.  Minister  to 
Great  Britain] 

Wash[in]g[to]n,  25  March  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  my  remarks  on  a  subject  with 
which  you  are  perfectly  familiar.  I  mean  the  case  of  the  three  brigs 
[the  Comet,  Encomium,  and  Enterprise].  You  will  see  [t]h[a]t  I 
have  touched  it  under  aspects,  which  [“you”  interlined ]  could  not 
properly  do  so  with  propriety  in  your  correspondence.  The  Coun¬ 
try  generally  &  the  South  in  particular  [one  word  canceled]  are  much 
indebted  to  you  for  the  ability  &  success  with  which  the  negotiation 
was  conducted.  My  object  in  bringing  it  forward  in  the  shape  I 
have,  is  not  to  renew  the  negotiation  at  this  time,  which  I  suppose 
w[oul]d  be  hopeless,  but  to  keep  alive  the  claim  &  to  add  to  its  sup¬ 
port^]  by  the  sanction  of  the  Senate.  It  is  very  desirable  [t]h[a]t 
our  view  of  the  question  should  be  understood  in  G[rea]t  Britain  & 
with  th[a]t  view  if  it  should  meet  y[ou]r  approbation]  I  sh[oul]d 
[one  or  two  words  canceled]  be  gratified  if  it  could  appear  in  some 
of  her[?]  journals.  With  assurance  of  r[e]sp[ect?,]  Your  S[e]rv[an]t 
&c,  J.C.C. 

Copy  (in  Stevenson’s  hand)  in  DLC,  Andrew  Stevenson  Papers,  vol.  19.  Note: 
An  AEI  by  Stevenson  reads:  “Original  enclosed  to  Colo[nel]  J[ohn?]  Rutherford 
at  Richmond.” 


From  Th[omas]  W.  White,  Richmond,  3/26.  “Thank  you  for 
your  assistance— and  am  sorry  to  lose  you  as  a  patron  to  my  aspiring 
work.”  (Enclosed  was  a  receipt  for  $10  in  payment  for  vols.  V  and 
VI,  1839-1840,  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger.)  ALS  with  En 
in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 
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From  L.  C[ollins]  Lee 


Baltimore,  March  27th  1840 
D[ea]r  Sir,  Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  Dr[.]  J[onathan]  Horwitz 
of  this  city— a  gentleman  of  high  standing  and  great  intellectual 
attainments. 

He  is  about  to  visit  Europe  and  desires  to  obtain  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  the  office  of  bearer  of  despatches,  if  any  such  duty  is  now 
called  for  or  desired. 

The  Doct[o]r  will  visit  different  parts  of  Europe  and  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  foreign  languages,  united  to  rare  information 
on  all  subjects  of  general  interest  in  our  country,  eminently  fit  him 
to  discharge  such  a  duty  with  credit  to  the  Government. 

I  am  induced  to  ask  for  him  your  influence  &  friendly  considera¬ 
tion-believing  that  he  is  most  worthy  of  the  appointment  upon  the 
score  of  political  opinions.  He  will  be  found  orthodox  and  demo¬ 
cratic  &  I  believe  loves  his  country  as  ardently  as  any  man  [  in 
interlined]  it. 

Dr.  &  Mrs.  [Nathaniel]  Potter  often  enquire  after  you  and  it 
would  give  us  much  pleasure  to  welcome  you  in  Baltimore].  I  am 
with  much  esteem  y[ou]r  ob[edien]t  Ser[van]t,  L.C.  Lee. 

ALS  in  DNA,  RG  59  (General  Records  of  the  Department  of  State),  Applica¬ 
tions  and  Recommendations  for  Office:  Letters  Received,  1797-1901,  1837- 
1845,  Horwitz  (M-687:16,  frames  363—365). 


To  0[restes]  A.  Brownson,  [Editor,  Boston 
Quarterly  Review ] 


Washington,  28th  March  1840 
Dear  Sir,  As  deep,  as  the  government  and  country  had  sunk  into  the 
depths  of  corruption  and  selfishness,  I  never  despaired  of  our  free 
&  noble  institutions,  although  without  a  voice  to  cheer  me  in  my 
struggle  to  preserve  them,  except  from  my  native  State.  How  much 
less  cause  have  I  now  to  dispair  [sic],  when  I  hear  a  voice  rising 
from  the  old  cradle  of  the  Revolution,  cheering  me  on  in  my  course? 
Three  years  ago,  I  said,  New  England  is  on  the  eve  of  a  great  change. 
The  revolution  will  commence  in  Massachusetts:  and  she  will  be¬ 
come  thoroughly  State  rights.  Already  I  see  signs  [“that”  canceled 
and  “which”  interlined]  cannot  deceive  that  the  prediction  is  in  the 
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regular  course  of  fulfilment.  The  sperit  of  enquiry  is  abroad  with 
you;  bold  &  independent,  accompanied  by  a  devotion  to  principle. 
It  is  that,  which  will  carry  through  the  reformation,  and  which  will 
unite  in  principles  &  policy  New  England  and  the  Southern  Atlantick 
States  for  the  first  time,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  Their  united  efforts  made  and  car[r]ied  through  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  and  [sic]  their  reunion  is  destined  to  reform,  purify  & 
save  our  free  institutions.  They  constitute  by  far  the  soundest  por¬ 
tion  of  the  confederacy. 

As  to  myself,  I  desire  no  other  reward,  than  to  be  an  instrument 
in  so  great  a  work.  I  have  ever  had  the  deepest  and  most  abiding 
confidence  in  Providence,  accompanied  by  the  impression,  that  our 
institutions  were  [“destined”  canceled  and  “the  destined  means”  in¬ 
terlined]  to  work  out  a  new  and  better  social  and  political  order  of 
things.  So  thoroughly  have  I  been  impressed  by  this  [“feeling”  can¬ 
celed  and  “conception”  interlined ],  and  so  decided  has  been  my 
conviction,  in  all  the  great  political  junctures,  since  I  have  been  on 
the  stage,  as  to  the  course  that  ought  to  be  pursued,  that  I  seem  to 
myself  scar[c]ely  to  have  an  option,  as  to  what  direction  I  shall  take. 

The  question  of  the  publick  lands  has  not  yet  come  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  Committee  [“has”  canceled  and  “have”  interlined ]  not 
made  their  report,  which  I  hope  will  be  full  on  the  various  points 
connected  with  the  measure.  When  it  comes  in,  I  will  transmit  a 
copy  to  you.  In  the  mean  time,  I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  speech,  at 
the  last  session,  which  briefly  touches  on  a  few  points.  I  hope  you 
will  postpone  your  article,  till  you  receive  the  report. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  remarks  on  the  resolutions  I  introduced 
some  time  since,  in  reference  to  the  case  of  the  Enterprise.  It  in¬ 
volves  an  important  question,  connected  with  international  law.  I 
have  not  limited  my  remarks  to  the  vindication  of  our  rights;  [“but 
have”  canceled ]  on  the  contrary  have  turned  the  principle,  on  which, 
[“the”  canceled  and  “Great  Britian”  interlined ]  must  place  herself 
in  refusing  us  justice,  back  on  herself  &  her  institutions. 

On  the  subject  of  the  currency,  I  regret  to  say,  there  seems  to  be 
a  manifest  giving  away,  in  a  portion  of  the  party,  not  as  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  seperation,  but  on  those  beyond,  which  I  apprehend  will 
cause  a  schism  ultimately.  When  Mr.  [James]  Buchanan  makes  his 
report,  we  shall  see  more  distinctly  the  ground  on  which  he,  &  those 
who  act  with  him,  intend  to  place  themselves.  His  report  will,  no 
doubt,  cause  a  full  &  interesting  discussion,  which  will  leave  but 
little  doubt,  as  to  the  ulterior  views  of  those,  who  may  [“partake” 
canceled  and  “take  part”  interlined ]  in  it.  But,  I  feel  assured,  the 
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cause  will  in  the  end  triumph,  let  who  [“will  canceled  and  may 
interlined]  fall  back,  or  advance.  With  great  respect  I  am  &  &,  J.C. 
Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


To  V[irgil]  Maxcy,  [Brussels] 

Washington,  28th  March  1840 
My  Dear  Sir,  I  enclose  copies  of  the  only  two  speeches  I  have  de¬ 
livered  this  session,  [those  of  2/5  and  3/13,]  that  have  been  printed 
in  pamphlet  form.  They  are  both  on  subjects  of  deep  interest,  but 
of  very  different  character.  The  last,  in  order  of  time,  involves  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  deep  interest  especially  to  us  of  the  South.  I  have  discussed 
it  far  more  freely,  than  could  have  been  done  with  propriety  by  our 
Minister  [Andrew  Stevenson]  in  the  negotiation.  I  am  exceedingly 
anxious,  that  we  should  have  a  hearing  on  the  Continent,  and  as  the 
range  of  the  remarks  [“may”  canceled  and  “may”  interlined ]  give 
some  interest  to  the  question  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britian  [sic],  I  am  in  the  hope,  that  through  your  influ¬ 
ence  it  may  receive  the  notice  of  some  of  the  leading  Journals  in 
Belgium. 

I  am  so  much  engaged  at  this  moment,  that  you  must  excuse  the 
brevity  of  my  letter.  I  can  only  touch  on  a  few  leading  subjects. 

To  begin  with  our  foreign  relations,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  be¬ 
tween  us  and  Great  Britian,  is  far  from  being  in  as  quiet  a  condition, 
as  could  be  desired.  It  has  experienced  a  decidedly  more  hostile 
aspect  within  the  few  last  days,  as  you  will  see  by  the  correspon¬ 
dence  between  the  Secretary  of  State  [John  Forsyth]  and  Mr.  [H.S.] 
Fox  [over  the  Northeastern  boundary].  To  this  I  may  add,  that  there 
is  some  indication  of  a  war  sperit  in  the  Northern  portion  of  the 
Union  growing  out  of  the  state  of  the  times.  But  believing,  as  I  do, 
that  the  interest  of  both  countries  require  peace,  that  neither  is  in 
a  good  condition  to  go  to  war,  nor  do  I  believe  disposed,  I  cannot 
think,  the  relation  of  peace  will  be  disturbed. 

But  the  absorbing  question  [“now”  interlined ]  is  the  Presidential 
election.  The  contest  will  be  warm  beyond  all  precedent;  and  both 
parties  appear  sanguine,  but  my  impression  is  that  Mr.  [Martin]  Van 
Beuren  [sic]  will  be  reelected.  I  think  he  will  take  all  the  slave 
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holding  States  certainly,  except  Louisiana  &  Kentucky,  and  I  con¬ 
sider  both  of  them  as  doubtful. 

Congress  has  been  moving  very  slowly:  in  the  Senate  quietly,  but 
with  much  excitement  in  the  House.  But  little  will  be  done;  that, 
however,  is  not  to  be  regretted. 

As  to  myself,  I  think,  I  may  say,  that  my  position  is  strong,  never 
more  so.  Time,  which  tests  all  things,  acts  in  my  favour.  I  in  fact, 
put  myself  on  time,  when  I  took  the  course  I  did  14  years  ago,  and  it 
has  not  deceived  me.  In  looking  back,  I  can  see  no  anticipation  that 
has  not  been  realized;  or  that  is  not  in  a  course  of  realization;  nor 
do  I  see  a  single  move,  that  could  be  improved  had  I  the  whole  to 
go  over  again.  This  is  saying  much. 

I  shall  at  all  times  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  hope  to  get  a 
letter  before  we  adjourn,  which  will  be  I  suppose  not  before  July. 

With  my  kind  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Maxcy  I  remain  yours  sin¬ 
cerely,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  DLC,  Galloway-Maxcy-Markoe  Papers,  vol.  43. 


To  A[ndrew]  Stevenson,  [London] 

Washington,  28th  March  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  This  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  [Mitchell]  King  of  South 
Carolina,  to  whom  I  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  you. 

Mr.  King  is  among  our  most  distinguished  citizens,  a  member  of 
the  bar,  standing  in  the  first  rank  for  legal  knowledge  &  abilities. 

He  is  on  a  visit  to  Europe  where  he  proposes  to  spend  some  time; 
and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  solicit  your  kind  attention 
and  civilities  to  him  during  his  sojourn  in  London.  With  great  re¬ 
spect  I  am  &  &,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  DLC,  Andrew  Stevenson  Papers,  vol.  19. 

To  Col.  [Joseph  G.]  Totten,  Eng[inee]r  Dept.,  3/30.  “I  will  thank 
you  to  inform  me  whether  the  name  of  Joseph  Miller  is  on  file,  as 
an  applicant  for  Cadet’s  appointment  from  South  Carolina,  and 
whether  the  appointments  from  that  State  is  [sic]  completed  for  the 
next  class;  and  also  whether  Mr.  [Carver]  Randall  is  among  the  ap¬ 
pointed.”  ALS  in  DNA,  RG  77  ( Records  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers),  Letters  Received,  1826-1866,  C-469. 
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From  Col.  Joseph  G.  Totten,  Chief  Engineer, 

[U.S.  Army] 

Engineer  Department,  March  31,  1840 
In  answer  to  your  letter  of  yesterday [’]s  date,  I  have  the  honor  to 
inform  you  that  Mr.  Joseph  Miller [’]s  name  is  not  on  the  files  of 
this  Department  as  a  Candidate  for  appointment  to  the  Military] 
Academy. 

Mr.  Carver  Randall  has  not  been  appointed  a  Cadet.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  names  of  those  appointed  from  South  Carolina  the 
present  year,  viz.:  Angus  Henegan  on  the  nomination  of  the  Hon. 
J[ohn]  Campbell,  &  from  his  [Congressional]  district;  Archibald 
Campbell  on  the  nomination  of  the  Hon[orabl]e  R[obert]  B[arnwell] 
Rhett  and  from  his  district;  Joseph  Butler,  recommended  by  the 
Hon[orab]le  J.C.  Calhoun,  WJilliam]  C.  Preston,  J[ohn]  K.  Griffin, 
F[rancis]  W.  Pickens,  F[ranklin]  H.  Elmore  &  W[addy]  Thompson, 
Jr.,  &  Oliver  P.  Hamilton,  son  of  Gen[era]l  J[ames]  Hamilton;  the  two 
last  are  charged,  “At  Large.” 

The  districts  represented  by  Mr.  Pickens  &  Mr.  Griffin  are  the 
only  ones  in  South  Carolina  now  entitled  to  appointments.  Mr. 
Pickens  has  made  no  nomination.  Mr.  Griffin  has  announced  his 
purpose  of  making  a  nomination  in  a  few  days. 

FC  in  DNA,  RG  94  (Records  of  the  Adjutant  General’s  Office),  Records  Relat¬ 
ing  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  1812-1867,  8:287  (M-91:8). 

J[ames]  K.  Paulding,  [Secretary  of  the  Navy,]  to  J[ohn]  C.  Calhoun, 
Robert  Strange,  and  Bedford  Brown,  4/1.  Paulding  acknowledges 
receipt  of  their  letter  recommending  the  Rev.  John  Witherspoon  for 
appointment  as  Chaplain.  It  “will  be  respectfully  considered  when 
a  vacancy  occurs;  at  present  there  is  none.”  FC  in  DNA,  RG  45 
(Naval  Records  Collection  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Records  and  Li¬ 
brary),  Miscellaneous  Letters  Sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
1798-1886,  27:102  (M-209:10). 


Remarks  on  the  Cumberland  Road  Bill 

[In  the  Senate,  April  1,  1840] 
[Before  the  Senate  was  a  bill  to  continue  construction  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  Road  in  III.  Clement  Comer  Clay  of  Ala.  proposed  an 
amendment  aimed  at  limiting  costs  on  the  project .] 
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Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  he  was  thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government  was  wholly  unfit  to  carry  on  works  of  internal 
improvement,  and  that  in  his  solicitude  to  see  the  termination  of 
the  whole  system  he  would  vote  for  the  amendment  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  this  bill,  by  his  friend  from  Alabama,  ( Mr.  Clay. )  He 
believed  the  offer  was  a  liberal  one,  and  ought  to  accepted  by  the 
States  interested.  It  went  beyond  the  measure  of  real  justice  in  the 
spirit  of  compromise  and  the  hope  that  it  would  put  an  end  to  this 
distracting  question  and  the  system  of  which  it  constitutes  a  part. 
It  was  only  in  that  view  he  could  justify  his  support  of  the  proposi¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  he  believed  that  the  fund  was  entirely  exhausted,  and 
that  the  States  interested  in  the  road  had  no  just  claim  to  further 
appropriations  or  aid  from  the  Government. 

He  could  not  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
(Mr.  [Richard  M.]  Young.)  That  Senator  acknowledged  that  a  sum 
much  greater  than  could  ever  be  derived  from  the  two  per  cent, 
fund  had  been  expended  on  the  road,  but  insists  that  on  a  fair  con¬ 
struction  of  the  compact  with  the  States  interested,  a  large  portion 
of  the  sum  expended  ought  not  to  be  charged  to  that  fund.  He 
rested  his  construction  on  the  expression  that  the  money  should  be 
expended  on  roads  leading  to  the  State,  which  he  so  construed  as  to 
make  it  the  duty  of  the  Government,  under  the  compact,  to  carry 
the  road  actually  to  the  limits  of  the  States,  and  which,  if  correct, 
would  oblige  us  to  finish  the  road  throughout  its  whole  extent  to  the 
borders  of  Missouri.  In  giving  this  construction,  he  distinguished 
between  “to”  and  “toward.” 

He  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into  this  verbal  discussion. 
He  rested  his  opinion  on  more  solid  ground.  It  was  in  fact  too  late 
to  inquire  into  the  true  meaning  of  the  compact  in  reference  to  the 
fund.  Two  points  were  certain.  In  the  first  place,  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  bound  to  expend  more  than  two  per  cent,  on  the  road, 
and  that  the  fund  had  been  exhausted.  And  in  the  next  place  that  it 
had  been  exhausted  by  the  votes,  in  part,  of  the  members  of  the 
States  interested  in  that  fund,  and  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
States  which  they  represent,  and  against  the  strenuous  opposition  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  members  from  other  parts  of  the  Union.  It  is 
too  late  to  say  the  fund  is  not  liable  for  such  expenditures.  They 
are  estopped  by  their  own  acts.  The  very  case  stated  by  the  Senator 
would  illustrate  what  he  said.  He  asks  if  an  undertaker  should 
engage  to  spend  $10,000  to  build  a  house  for  you,  and  should  spend 
that  sum  on  the  foundation,  would  that  fulfill  his  engagement?  Yes, 
certainly,  if  that  be  the  limit  of  the  amount  agreed  to  be  spent,  and 
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if  you  stood  by  and  insisted  he  should  spend  the  whole  sum  he  had 
engaged  to  do  on  the  foundation;  and  such  is  precisely  the  present 
case. 

Nor  could  he  agree  with  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
(Mr.  [Benjamin]  Tappan.)  He  takes  the  ground  that  justice  de¬ 
mands  the  appropriation;  that  in  consequence  of  this  and  other  im¬ 
provements  by  the  Government,  we  have  received  a  much  higher 
price  for  the  land  sold  than  what  we  could  otherwise  have  got,  and 
that  the  purchasers  have  already  paid  for  the  road  in  this  increase 
of  price.  He  attempted  to  establish  his  position  by  reference  to  the 
price  at  which  Connecticut  sold  her  reserve,  which  he  stated  to  be 
forty  cents  the  acre.  In  answer  to  this  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that 
the  public  lands,  so  far  from  affording  an  income,  have  not  yet  re¬ 
turned  to  the  General  Government  the  sum  expended  for  them,  as 
was  stated  and  not  denied  in  the  recent  discussion  on  the  question 
of  assuming  the  State  debts;  and  that,  of  course,  if  the  road  has  been 
thus  far  constructed,  and  if  it  is  to  be  continued,  must  be  constructed, 
at  the  expense  of  the  commerce  of  the  country,  our  only  available 
source  of  revenue  in  reality. 

But  another,  and  not  less  decisive  answer,  might  be  given  to  the 
argument.  So  far  from  selling  on  better,  we  have  sold  on  worse 
terms  than  Connecticut.  She  sold  her  whole  interest  in  the  gross, 
including  good  and  bad  land,  without  expense,  almost  a  half  century 
ago,  for  cash  in  hand,  or,  what  is  the  same,  paper  well  secured,  with 
interest;  while  we  have  been  selling  through  all  the  intermediate 
period,  piece  by  piece,  of  our  best  land,  at  a  heavy  expense.  It  re¬ 
quires  but  little  knowledge  of  figures  to  show  that,  taking  interest 
into  the  estimate,  she  has  realized  a  clear  profit  per  acre  far  greater 
than  what  we  have,  without  making  any  deduction  for  expenses, 
trouble,  and  responsibility  of  management. 

He  had  now  showed  that  this  appropriation  cannot  be  defended 
on  the  claims  of  justice.  If,  then,  it  can  be  defended  at  all,  it  must 
be  on  the  broad  and  general  ground  of  expediency  and  constitution¬ 
ality,  on  which  every  other  work  of  the  same  description  would 
stand.  He  would  not  assent  to  the  ingenious  attempt  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  (Mr.  [Silas]  Wright,)  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  works  of  the  kind.  That  Senator  acknowledged  that  the  two 
per  cent,  fund  had  been  long  since  exhausted,  and  admitted  that 
without  the  provision  in  this  bill  charging  the  work  on  that  fund 
there  would  be  no  distinction  between  an  appropriation  for  this  and 
any  other  road;  and  yet,  with  these  admissions,  he  undertook  the 
Herculean  task  of  proving  that  the  retention  of  the  provision  charg- 
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ing  the  appropriation  on  that  exhausted  fund  would,  by  some  magic, 
make  a  material  distinction  between  this  and  all  other  roads.  His 
intellect,  he  acknowledged,  was  too  obtuse  to  perceive  the  difference; 
unless,  indeed,  it  be  meant  that,  if  the  provision  were  retained,  it 
would  have  the  effect  to  prevent  the  President,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
approving  power,  from  looking  beyond  the  act  itself,  and  ascertain¬ 
ing  whether,  in  truth,  the  fund  was  exhausted  or  not,  and  thus  to 
compel  him  to  sign  an  act  which  otherwise  his  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  would  compel  him  to  veto.  He  took  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  view.  He  believed  it  due  to  the  President,  to  ourselves,  and 
the  Constitution,  to  present  the  act  to  him,  if  presented  at  all,  in  exact 
conformity  to  the  state  of  the  facts,  so  as  to  afford  him  a  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exercise  the  high  power  vested  in  him  by  the  Constitution 
over  our  acts,  with  full  knowledge  of  all  the  facts;  and  if  he  had  no 
other  objection  to  the  bill  than  the  retention  of  this  deceptious  pro¬ 
vision,  as  he  regarded  it,  he  would  on  that  account  vote  against  it. 
He  held  a  strict  adherence  to  truth,  in  every  particular,  to  be  among 
our  most  solemn  obligations. 

Viewing  this  bill  like  every  other  for  internal  improvement,  he 
was  opposed  to  it,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  the  experience  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  had  proved  that  this  Government  was  utterly 
unfit  to  carry  on  works  of  the  kind.  He  would  vote  for  the  substi¬ 
tute,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  whole  system.  It  appears  by  a  state¬ 
ment  from  the  Treasury  Department  that  there  has  been  spent  by 
this  Government  for  internal  improvements  the  sum  of  $18,600,000, 
in  round  numbers.  If  to  this  expenditure  interest  be  added,  it  may 
be  fairly  put  down  at  the  sum  of  $25,000,000.  And  what  do  you 
suppose  has  been  the  aggregate  income  of  the  Government  from  this 
immense  expenditure,  equal  to  one  fourth  of  the  debt  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion?  The  whole  amount  is  just  $173,620;  and  that  from  a  single 
work— the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal.  And  we  have  now,  if  I 
mistake  not,  a  bill  on  the  Calendar  to  surrender  that  work.  Nor  is 
this  road  an  exception  to  wasteful  and  thoughtless  expenditure.  It 
has  been  stated  in  debate,  and  not  contradicted,  that  it  has  thus  far 
cost  $18,000  per  mile,  a  sum  at  least  three  times  as  great  as  a  good 
road  of  the  kind  may  be  made  for,  and  much  greater  than  what  a 
substantial  railroad  ought  to  cost. 

Georgia  is  constructing  at  this  time  a  railroad  from  the  Tennessee 
to  the  Chattahooche[e]  river,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  including  the  mountain  section  between  the  Atlantic  and  the 
western  waters,  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  per  mile,  substantially  made, 
to  be  laid  down  with  heavy  rails,  and  graded  for  double  tracks.  If 
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he  misstated,  he  asked  his  friend  from  Georgia,  ( Mr.  [Wilson]  Lump¬ 
kin,  )  back  of  him,  to  correct  him.  He  felt  that  he  hazarded  nothing 
in  asserting  that  this  very  road  will  in  ten  years  be  superseded  by 
a  railroad,  and  will  prove  worthless,  like  all  our  other  projects  of 
the  kind,  with  the  lucky  exception  to  which  he  had  alluded.  The 
uncertain  navigation  of  the  Ohio  river,  in  summer  and  winter,  will 
make  a  railroad  passing  in  the  same  direction  necessary;  and  when 
made,  this,  which  costs  so  much  and  is  the  cause  of  so  much  contest, 
will  be  no  more  than  a  mere  neighborhood  road,  being  used  to  drive 
stock  on,  and  not  good  for  that. 

But  the  unfitness  of  this  Government  to  carry  on  works  of  internal 
improvement  is  not  confined  to  this  objection.  Our  disbursements 
are  as  partial  and  unequal  as  they  are  wasteful  and  thoughtless.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  document  (No.  89,  second  session  Twenty-Third 
Congress)  which  gives  the  amount  expended  under  the  head  of  in¬ 
ternal  improvement  from  the  commencement  of  the  Government 
to  1833.  To  that  period  there  had  been  expended  $10,000,000  in 
round  numbers,  of  which  sum  Georgia  has  received  just  $17,000  for 
her  share,  South  Carolina  nothing  at  all,  Kentucky  nothing,  Virginia 
nothing,  and  Tennessee  $27,000.  The  truth  is,  the  expenditures  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  governed  by  importunity  and  political  influence, 
with  little  or  no  regard  to  justice  or  utility. 

A  system  so  conducted  must  lead  to  discontent,  and  be  produc¬ 
tive,  politically,  of  mischievous  consequences.  Need  we  go  further 
than  this  very  instance  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  assertion?  Can  we 
doubt  that  there  is,  in  reality,  a  large  portion  of  this  body  discon¬ 
tented  with  so  large  an  annual  draft  on  the  Treasury  for  a  single 
work  as  local  in  its  character  as  a  thousand  others  that  may  be 
named?  Nay,  further;  can  we  doubt  that  there  is  a  great  majority 
of  the  body  of  both  parties  opposed  to  it  both  on  the  ground  of  ex¬ 
pediency  and  constitutionality,  but  who  feel  themselves  compelled, 
in  a  measure,  to  vote  for  the  appropriation  because  of  its  supposed 
bearing  on  a  certain  question  which  now  agitates  the  country  but 
which  he  did  not  deem  it  proper  to  name  here?  According  to  his 
mode  of  thinking,  those  who  represented  the  States  immediately 
concerned  had  the  greatest  interest  in  terminating  the  whole  system. 
They  were  placed,  in  his  opinion,  in  a  state  truly  awkward  and  em¬ 
barrassing;  and  for  himself,  he  would  rather  that  his  State  should 
never  receive  a  cent  than  to  receive  double  the  amount  contained 
in  this  bill  under  the  circumstances  under  which  it  would  have  to  be 
voted. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  President,  that  we  should  awake  from  our  long 
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slumber.  We  have,  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  been  wasting 
the  resources  of  the  Union  on  innumerable  objects  of  internal  ex¬ 
penditure-roads,  canals,  harbors,  an  overgrown  eleemosynary  pen¬ 
sion  list,  never  intended  to  be  placed,  by  the  Constitution,  under  the 
charge  of  this  Government— while  we  have  been  grossly  neglecting 
the  great  objects  for  which  the  Government  was  really  instituted. 
It  is  high  time  that  this  internal  bleeding,  which  has  been  wasting 
the  strength  of  the  Government,  should  cease,  and  that  we  should 
direct  our  attention  and  resources  to  objects  really  intrusted  to  the 
Government  and  for  which  it  is  responsible.  He  was  no  alarmist; 
he  did  not  believe  that  war  would  grow  out  of  the  boundary  ques¬ 
tion.  Right,  he  solemnly  believed,  was  with  us;  and  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Great  Britain  came  to  a  full  and  calm  consideration  of 
the  subject,  such,  he  believed,  would  be  her  conclusion;  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  the  belief  that  two  nations 
so  deeply  interested  in  preserving  peace  would  refuse  to  settle  such 
a  question  short  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  great  point  is  to  prevent 
collision  between  the  local  authorities  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
line,  and  to  keep  the  question  to  the  real  point  at  issue.  If  this  be 
done,  he  did  not  doubt  but  the  controversy  would  terminate  peace¬ 
ably,  and  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  But  although 
he  did  not  believe  that  war  would  result,  or  that  there  was  danger 
in  that  quarter,  he  could  not  look  at  the  general  state  of  the  world 
without  fearing  that  the  elements  of  strife  were  daily  multiplying 
and  gaining  strength,  and  that  it  was  time  for  us  to  economize  our 
resources,  and  direct  them  to  the  point  where  they  would  be  felt  in 
the  hour  of  trial.  We  must  look  to  the  ocean.  That  is  the  exposed 
side— the  side  of  danger.  There  was  no  real  danger  on  the  side  of 
the  inland  frontier.  He  regarded  the  British  possessions  on  that 
frontier  as  a  pledge  of  peace,  and  not  a  source  of  danger.  The  im¬ 
mense  increase  of  our  population  on  the  whole  extent  of  the  line,  and 
the  still  greater  facility  of  concentrating  the  great  masses  of  our 
population  on  any  of  its  exposed  points,  by  roads  and  canals,  made 
us  invincible  there.  Not  so  on  the  maritime  frontier.  It  is  there  we 
are  really  exposed,  and  to  that  we  must  direct  our  attention.  For  its 
defense  fortifications  have  their  value;  but  they  have  been  overesti¬ 
mated.  It  is  on  the  Navy  we  must  rely.  It  was  our  cheapest  and 
safest  defense— at  once  our  sword  and  shield.  On  it  we  should  con¬ 
verge  our  surplus  means.  He  would  be  prepared  to  show,  on  the 
proper  occasion,  that  it  would  be  in  our  power,  by  strict  economy, 
and  withholding  useless,  profuse,  corrupting,  and  unconstitutional 
expenditures,  to  put  on  the  ocean,  at  no  distant  period,  and  without 
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increase  of  burden,  a  force  that  would  give  to  us  the  habitual  com¬ 
mand  of  the  adjacent  seas  against  any  force  that  could  be  safely  kept 
by  any  hostile  Power  on  our  coast.  At  that  point  we  ought  to  aim. 
Nothing  short  of  it  can  give  security  or  respectability.  The  first  step 
is  to  put  a  stop  to  these  internal  expenditures,  at  the  head  of  which 
stands  that  which  is  the  subject  of  this  discussion.  Till  it  is  stopped 
this  system  cannot  be  arrested;  nor  can  we  have  any  assurance  till 
then  that  it  will  not  return  on  us  in  its  full  vigor.  Other  portions  of 
the  Union  will  not  stand  by  and  see  a  part  receiving  all  the  benefit 
of  the  system,  be  the  pretense  what  it  may,  without  struggling  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  its  advantages. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Appendix,  pp.  367-368.  Also 
printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  April  21,  1840,  p.  2;  Cralle,  ed.,  Works, 
3:488-495.  Variant  in  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Courier,  April  6,  1840,  p.  2. 


To  [James  H.]  Hammond 

Washington,  2d  April  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  speech  on  my  resolutions  [con¬ 
cerning  the  Enterprise ].  You  will  see  that  there  is  involved  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  deep  importance  to  us.  I  hope  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  relations  will  report  favourably,  &  that  the  resolutions  will 
receive  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  influence  of  our  party  depends  so  exclu¬ 
sively  on  the  equilibrium  of  the  other  [“two”  interlined ]  parties  as 
you  seem  to  do.  There  is  a  real  &  reliable  accession  in  the  ranks  of 
the  administration  to  our  principles  &  doctrines,  which  is  still  on 
the  increase,  and  will  continue  to  increase,  so  long  as  the  Treasury 
is  low.  With  a  full  treasury  the  worst  [“part”  canceled  and  “por¬ 
tion”  interlined ]  of  the  party  is  sure  to  gain  the  ascendancy,  and 
to  convert  the  party  into  the  spoil  party,  while  the  reverse  almost 
necessarily  follows  from  an  empty  treasury.  Should  the  Tariff  be 
satisfactorily  adjusted,  of  which  there  is  a  fair  prospect,  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  party  in  power  will  follow  almost  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Our  true  rule  is  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  no  party,  but  to 
act  with  any  for  the  time,  moving  in  the  same  direction,  without  de¬ 
flecting  in  die  least  from  our  principles,  or  doctrines.  Such  has  been 
my  rule,  and,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  the  only  one  consistent  with 
sound  policy  &  political  integrity. 

I  am  much  gratified  to  learn,  that  the  course  I  have  prescribed 
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to  myself,  in  the  pending  canvass,  meets  with  your  approbation. 
With  my  views  &  feelings,  I  could  pursue  no  other. 

You  must  permit  me  to  say,  in  candour  &  friendship,  that  [“your’ 
canceled  and  “my”  interlined]  views  of  parties,  as  it  [sic]  relates  to 
our  State  does  not  accord  with  yours.  I  think  our  natural  political 
condition  is  the  absence  of  local  parties,  and  that  past  experience 
for  the  last  thirty  years  shows  it.  It  results  from  a  fortunate  political 
organization  of  the  State  government,  and  is  the  real  cause  of  our 
great  relative  ascendancy  and  influence  in  the  Union.  Our  divisions 
all  refer  to  the  action  of  the  Federal  government;  and  it  is  because 
there  is  no  powerful  local  party  in  the  State,  through  which  to  act, 
and  by  which  the  State  might  be  controlled,  that  we  are  enable [d] 
to  interpose  &  nullify  an  unconstitutional  act  of  Congress,  which  no 
other  State  can  do,  except  on  some  local  question. 

It  belongs  to  the  [“active”  canceled ]  nature  of  our  party  divisions 
to  die  away,  when  the  questions  which  caused  them  cease;  and  it 
is  fortunate  that  it  is  so.  Otherwise,  we  would  be  in  a  state  of  per¬ 
petual  distraction  and  weakness.  That  our  late  divisions  have  sub¬ 
stantially  subsided,  I  do  not  doubt.  Nor  do  I  doubt,  that  there  is  a 
real  &  sincere  union  in  the  State  in  reference  to  the  course,  that 
ought  to  be  pursued  by  the  general  government  at  this  time;  and 
[“that”  interlined ]  what  division  there  may  be  in  the  State  is  more 
in  the  ranks  of  the  old  nullification  party,  than  the  old  Union,  owing 
to  the  unfortunate  course  of  Col.  [William  C.]  Preston,  Gen[era]l 
[Waddy]  Thompson  [Jr.]  &  some  other  prominent  members  of  the 
former.  I  think  it  important  to  preserve  that  union,  especially  at 
this  moment,  when  we  are  car[ry]ing  out  the  fruits  of  our  noble 
achievement  in  thirty-two,  three;  and  thus  thinking,  I  should  regret 
the  restoration  of  the  party  lines  of  that  day.  It  would  weaken  us 
greatly  both  here  and  at  home.  I  do  think  harmony  as  to  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  day,  of  pressing  importance  [“at  this  time”  interlined ], 
is  the  one  thing  needful,  however  much  we  may  divide  as  to  men 
at  home. 

That  there  are  individuals  [“in”  canceled  and  “belonging  to”  in¬ 
terlined]  the  old  Union  party,  who  would  use  power  if  put  into  their 
hands  as  you  suggest,  I  do  not  doubt;  but  I  must  say,  I  have  seen 
nothing  in  the  course  of  Col.  [John  P.]  Richardson,  that  would  induce 
me  to  think  that  he  would  do  so.  While  here  [as  a  Representative 
from  S.C.,  1836-1839],  he  acted  decidedly  with  us,  and  exerted  all 
his  influence,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  to  give  that  direction  to  events, 
which  we  desired. 

With  these  impressions,  and  regarding  you  both  as  friends,  I  do 
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hope,  that  the  canvass  may  be  [as]  free  from  personalities  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Let  it  be,  if  possible,  a  generous  competition  for  the  honor 
of  serving  the  State  in  the  highest  office-a  State  worthy  of  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  her  sons.  My  time  must  soon  be  through,  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  I  would  regret  more,  than  to  see  you  &  others  on  whom  the  hope 
of  the  State  must  rest,  waste  your  talents  and  usefulness  in  party 
struggles  at  home  instead  of  uniting  to  maintain  the  ascendancy  of 
our  principles  &  doctrines  in  the  Union,  and  with  them  our  [  influ¬ 
ence  &”  interlined]  glory.  That  one  of  the  small  States  of  the  con¬ 
federacy  should  rank  with  the  largest  &  proudest  in  weight  &  renown 
is  an  object  worthy  of  ambition.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  think,  that  I 
intend[“ed”  canceled]  in  the  remotest  manner  to  express  my  disap¬ 
probation  as  it  relates  to  yourself  &  friends  in  reference  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  canvass.  I  regret,  that  there  should  be  any  conflict;  and  think 
it  has  been  badly  managed  to  permit  it  [at]  all;  but  how  it  has  hap¬ 
pened,  or  who  is  to  blame,  or  whether  any  one,  I  have  formed,  and 
intend  to  form  no  opinion. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  apprehension  of  war  here,  growing  out 
of  the  Maine  question;  but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  serious  danger.  Both  countries  need  peace;  and  both 
I  believe  desire  it,  and  when  that  is  the  case  it  is  hard  to  make  war. 

We  have  the  Cumberland  road  bill  up  in  the  Senate.  There  is  a 
fair  prospect  of  its  receiving  a  death  blow,  and  with  it  the  remnant 
of  the  American  system. 

The  passage  of  the  Subtreasury  is  considered  certain. 

The  Presidential  question  is  [“making”  canceled  and  “causing” 
interlined]  deep  excitement  in  most  of  the  States.  Both  parties  are 
sanguine,  but  I  think  the  whigs  as  usual  will  be  disappointed. 

With  kind  remembrance  to  Mrs.  Hammond  believe  me  to  be 
[closing  and  signature  clipped.] 

Autograph  letter  (signature  clipped)  in  DLC,  James  Henry  Hammond  Papers, 
vol.  8;  PC  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Correspondence,  pp.  451-454. 


To  T[homas]  G.  Clemson 

Washington,  3d  April  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  Continued  and  constant  engagements  have  delayed  my 
acknowledgement  of  your  last  longer  than  I  expected,  when  I  wrote 
[“last”  canceled]  to  Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clemson]. 

It  is  to  me  a  cause  of  greif  [sic],  that  there  appears  to  be  so  little 
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kind  feelings  between  you  and  Andrew  [Pickens  Calhoun].  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  the  origin,  but,  I  fear,  it  has  its  cause  in  the  different 
aspect,  under  which  you  [“&  he”  interlined]  have  viewed  the  relation 
between  you.  This  I  infer  from  both  of  your  letters.  I  know  from 
one  of  his  letters,  that  he  was  hurt,  at  the  manner  of  address  and  the 
tone  of  your  note  to  him  in  reference  to  the  valuation,  which  he 
thought  had  the  aspect  of  considering  him  [“as”  interlined ]  a  mere 
agent,  and  not  as  a  joint  proprietor,  having  the  labouring  oar,  with 
the  responsibility  and  the  hazard  of  the  joint  concern.  I  fear,  that 
he  has  been  too  sensitive  on  that  point,  &  you  not  sufficiently  guarded. 
I  do  know,  that  in  proposing  to  you  to  Join  in  the  purchase,  he  was 
actuated,  as  much  by  a  regard  to  your  interest,  as  he  was  by  his 
own.  In  this,  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  His  friendship  was  sincere  & 
strong;  and  the  solicitude,  which  he,  in  all  his  conversations  with 
me,  showed  to  place  your  interests  in  the  concern  on  perfectly  safe 
ground,  so  as  not  to  be  endangered  by  fluctuation  of  price  either  of 
cotton,  or  land,  is  strong  proof  of  it.  He  no  doubt  felt  that  his  own 
interest  was  promoted  at  the  same  time,  but  I  know  that  as  a  mere 
business  transaction,  with  a  stranger,  he  would  never  have  entered 
into  the  arrangement.  I  fear,  that  you  have  [“not”  canceled ]  viewed 
it  in  a  different  light,  more  as  a  mere  agency,  without  any  motive 
on  either  side,  than  profit  simply;  and  in  your  conversation  and 
correspondence,  have  [“not  estimated  appreciated  the”  canceled]  ex¬ 
pressed  yourself  correspondingly,  so  as  [to]  touch  his  pride  and  feel¬ 
ings.  I  fear,  on  the  other  side,  that  he  permitted  himself  to  be  too 
sensitive  on  the  subject.  I  think,  I  have  seen  indications  on  several 
occasions  on  both  sides,  that  the  unhappy  alienation  of  feelings, 
which  I  fear  has  taken  place  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  has  origi¬ 
nated  in  what  I  have  stated.  I  should  never  [have]  hinted  [“at” 
canceled]  it,  did  not  your  two  last  letters  in  some  degree  make  it 
necessary,  and  only  do  [“it”  interlined  and  “the”  canceled]  to  place 
you  on  your  guard,  [“so  that”  canceled]  against  what  I  fear,  may,  if 
not  guarded  with  caution,  produce  a  permanent  alienation.  This  I 
should  deeply  lament. 

You  must  permit  me  to  speak  on  this  occasion  with  perfect  free¬ 
dom.  I  really  think,  both  of  your  [“two  last”  interlined]  letters  show 
that  you  are  not  sufficiently  guarded  on  the  point  to  which  I  refer. 
In  your  last  you  speak  of  Andrew  as  [“an”  canceled  and  “your”  in¬ 
terlined]  agent  and  in  both  you  have  [“looked,  it  seems  to  me,  too 
(“much”  canceled )  exclusively  to”  interlined  and  “gauged  your  re¬ 
quirements  by”  canceled ]  the  duty  which  an  agent  owes  his  principal. 
It  is  certainly  highly  proper,  that  Andrew  should  write  to  you  &  you 
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to  him  from  time  to  time,  and  [“that  he  should  interlined ]  give  in 
that  informal  manner,  the  information,  which  a  joint  proproprietor 
[sic]  gratuitously  [one  word  canceled  and  managing  interlined] 
a  joint  concern,  would  give  to  another,  and  I  regret,  in  consequence 
of  the  [“cecession  of  your”  canceled  and  stopping  of  the  interlined ] 
correspondence  [“between  you”  interlined]  that  [such]  is  not  the  case; 
but  I  do  not  hold,  that  there  is  the  slightest  obligation  resulting  from 
your  relation  [“to”  canceled]  as  joint  proprietors  to  go  beyond  [  such 
correspondence,”  interlined]  except,  giving  the  result  of  the  year,  on 
a  final  settlement,  when  the  crop  is  sold.  If  farther  [sic]  information 
is  wanted  the  absent  proprietor,  as  a  matter  of  mere  right,  must  go 
and  get  it.  It  is  a  joint  concern.  I  have  never  thought  of  asking  any 
intermediate  statement,  in  my  own  case,  nor  do  I  suppose  you  would, 
if  unfortunately  your  correspondence  was  not  suspended,  as  I  infer 
[“it  is”  interlined]  from  your  letters. 

Thus  thinking,  I  cannot  with  propriety  do,  what  I  [“infer”  can¬ 
celed  and  “suppose”  interlined]  from  your  letter  you  desire  me  to  do. 
I  fear  it  would  only  widen  the  breach  between  you  &  [ partial  word 
canceled]  involve  me  in  some  degree  in  the  unpleasant  state  of  your 
relations.  It  is  my  duty  not  to  permit  my  affection  for  either  to  be 
affected  by  the  state  of  your  relations,  and  to  use  the  weight  of  au¬ 
thority,  I  ought  to  have,  to  restore  your  feelings  on  both  sides  to 
what  they  ought  to  be.  I  hope  this  may  be  done,  when  we  make 
our  visit  next  summer  or  fall  to  Alabama.  In  the  meantime,  I  shall 
give  you  such  information,  as  I  can  collect  from  Andrew  s  letters  of 
the  state  of  our  joint  concern. 

I  learn  by  his  last,  that  the  crop  of  last  year,  will  turn  out  about 
232  bales;  of  this  he  sold  50  in  Mobile  at  8V2  cents  per  pound,  he  has 
shipped  to  Liverpool  [“164”  canceled  and  then  interlined]  of  prime 
cotton  [“for  which  he  could  not  get  at  Mobile  more  than  7 V2”  inter¬ 
lined],  and  has  18  left  of  inferior  quality.  He  had  cleared  100  acres, 
[“with”  canceled]  and  expected  to  plant  enough  of  cotton  to  make 
300  bales  with  a  good  season.  His  letter  was  dated  on  the  5th  March, 
at  which  time  most  of  his  cotton  land  had  been  bed[d]ed  up  &  he 
was  ready  to  plant  his  corn. 

You  can  easily  estimate  the  proceeds  of  the  crop.  Assuming  8 
cents,  which  I  fear  is  as  much,  if  not  more  than  we  can  get  round, 
and  the  bales  to  average  500  lb.  the  gross  proceeds  will  [be]  $9,280, 
leaving  probably  between  $6,000  and  [$]7,000  clear. 

I  hope  you  are  getting  along  well  and  that  you  find  planting 
agreeable.  Let  me  hear  what  progress  you  are  making.  Your  brother 
( the  attorney  [William  Clemson?] )  was  here  a  few  days  since.  He  is 
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in  the  iron  business  and  is  an  enthusiast  in  relation  to  it.  He  [“tells” 
canceled ]  told  me  the  anthracite  coal  had  completely  succeeded]  in 
making  iron  of  the  first  quality,  at  a  greatly  reduced  price. 

I  commenced  a  conversation  with  Dr.  [Lewis  F.]  Linn  [Senator 
from  Mo.]  about  a  week  since  about  your  business,  but  unfortunately 
was  interrupted  by  one  of  his  constituents  coming  in.  He  said  he 
would  write  you  shortly.  I  will  renew  our  conversation,  when  I 
next  find  him  at  leisure. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  war  here,  growing  out  of  the 
Maine  question;  but  I  cannot  think  there  is  any  real  danger.  Both 
[“countryes”  changed  to  “countries”]  need  peace,  &  both,  I  believe, 
desire  it.  When  that  is  the  case  it  is  hard  to  make  war. 

Events  are  progressing  slowly  here;  but  I  think  in  the  main  not 
badly. 

My  health  is  good,  and  my  desire  to  return  great  as  [s]pring  ad¬ 
vances. 

My  love  to  all.  Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

[P.S.]  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  A[ndrew]  of  the  20th 
March.  They  have  had  a  deluge  of  rain.  His  corn  was  planted  and 
up  &  he  only  wanted  dry  weather  to  plant  his  cotton. 

ALS  in  ScCleA. 

To - ,  4/7.  In  a  one-p.  ALS  of  this  date  to  an  unidentified 

person,  Calhoun  wrote:  “I  have  read  ‘Equal  Rights’  with  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure.  .  .  .”  Abs  of  letter  offered  for  sale  on  11/13/1916  as 
Item  No.  13  in  Catalog  1248  of  Anderson  Galleries,  New  York  City. 

“Memorial  of  a  number  of  citizens  of  New  York,”  presented  by 
Calhoun  to  the  Senate  on  4/7.  In  this  undated  document,  64  signers 
urge  the  passage  of  a  general  bankruptcy  law  by  the  current  session 
of  Congress.  PDS  in  DNA,  RG  46  (Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate), 
26A-G8. 


Further  Remarks  on  the  Case  of  the 

Brig  Enterprise 

[In  the  Senate,  April  15,  1840] 
[Under  consideration  were  Calhouns  resolutions  on  this  case,  as  re¬ 
ported  out  with  slight  amendment  by  James  Buchanan  for  the  Corn- 
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mittee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Henry  Clay  said  that,  though  he  would 
vote  for  the  resolutions  as  “amended,”  their  introduction  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time”  could  result  in  no  good  and  that  he  deplored  resolutions 
that  were  “merely  abstract.”] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  it  was  not  his  impression  that  there  was  much 
difference  between  the  resolutions,  as  they  originally  stood,  and  as 
now  amended.  The  chairman  [Buchanan]  had  showed  him  the 
amendments,  before  they  had  been  acted  on  by  the  committee,  and 
he  had,  without  hesitation,  assented  to  them;  not  because  he  thought 
them  an  improvement,  but  simply  because  he  understood  that  some 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  desired  the  change.  He  looked 
only  to  the  substance  and  the  conclusion,  and  cared  but  little  about 
the  mere  phraseology.  It  was  a  point  of  too  little  importance  to 
dwell  on.  He  must  say,  that  he  had  heard  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
with  pain.  He  had  hoped,  on  this  occasion,  to  have  his  zealous  sup¬ 
port.  He  yet  hoped  to  have  his  vote.  The  principle  involved  is  one 
of  profound  interest,  especially  to  the  portion  of  the  Union  he  rep¬ 
resented;  and  it  was  on  that  conviction  he  had  offered  them.  Look¬ 
ing  to  the  future,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  may  result  from  the 
grounds  assumed  by  the  British  Minister  [Lord  Palmerston].  Viewed 
practically,  it  was  a  question  of  no  small  magnitude.  Cases  of  the 
kind  must  be  constantly  occurring;  unless,  indeed,  the  increased 
hazard  from  this  new  danger  should  have  the  effect  of  closing  the 
intercourse  by  sea  between  the  Southern  Atlantic  ports  and  those  of 
the  Gulf,  so  far  as  our  slave  property  is  concerned.  If  to  this  be 
added  the  injury  done  our  citizens,  in  refusing  compensation  for 
property  seized  and  detained  contrary  to  justice  and  honesty,  and  the 
dangerous  principle  on  which  the  refusal  is  placed,  the  Senator 
ought  not  to  be  surprised,  or  have  any  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  introduction  of  these  resolutions. 

He  admits  there  would  have  been  no  impropriety  in  introducing 
them,  had  there  been  a  pending  negotiation;  but  thinks  there  is,  be¬ 
cause  the  British  Minister  had  closed  the  door  of  negotiation.  He 
( Mr.  C[alhoun] )  took  the  very  opposite  view.  Pending  the  negotia¬ 
tion,  and  before  the  decision  was  known,  the  propriety  of  a  move¬ 
ment  of  the  kind  would,  to  say  the  least,  be  doubtful;  but  now  that 
it  has  been  made,  and  justice  refused,  silence  would  have  been  con¬ 
strued  into  an  abandonment  of  the  claim  of  our  citizens,  and  an 
acquiescence  in  the  dangerous  principle  on  which  it  was  rejected. 
It  was  to  repel  such  inference,  that  he  desired  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  Senate.  If  the  resolutions  should  receive  the  vote  of  the  body, 
it  would  keep  alive  the  claim,  and,  what  was  still  more  important, 
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rebut  any  inferred  abandonment  of  the  principle  on  which  it  rests. 
He  hoped  that  it  never  would  be  surrendered.  Justice  was  on  our 
side,  and  if  we  cannot  succeed  in  establishing  it  now,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  may  not  hereafter.  He  trusted  that  the  strong  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  by  the  Senate,  which  he  this  day  anticipated, 
would  rouse  an  attention  to  the  subject,  that  might  lead  to  a  happy 
termination  of  a  controversy  which  could  not  be  safely  kept  open. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain  our  ground.  If  we  now 
yield— if  the  Senate  should  refuse  to  act  on  the  resolutions,  or  vote 
them  down,  we  surrender  both  right  and  principle. 

He  would  appeal  to  the  Senate,  and  ask  if  it  is  ready  to  say  that 
the  rights  of  the  South  to  the  great  mass  of  its  property,  that  which 
enters  so  deeply  into  their  political  and  social  institutions,  and  on 
the  maintenance  of  which,  not  only  their  wealth  and  prosperity,  but 
peace  and  safety  depend,  shall  be  outlawed  and  placed  beyond  the 
pale  of  protection?  Is  it  prepared  to  distinguish  between  this  and 
every  other  description  of  property,  so  as  to  leave  this  alone  un¬ 
defended?  The  British  Minister  acknowledges  that  compensation 
ought  to  be  made  for  every  other  description,  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  and  placed  the  distinction  between  this  and  others,  on 
ground  fatal  to  its  existence,  if  it  be  admitted.  Is  she  right?  That 
is  the  question;  and  are  you  ready  to  say  so,  by  your  votes?  If  so, 
it  is  time  we  should  know  it;  and  if  not,  you  should  speak  out  plainly 
and  distinctly. 

He  had  not  supposed  that  there  was  a  member  of  the  body  that 
would  be  embarrassed  by  the  resolutions;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
hoped  that  all  would  have  been  pleased  with  the  opportunity,  in  a 
case  so  strong  and  clear,  of  recording  their  votes  in  our  favor— to 
stand  by  us  on  this  great  question,  in  which  we  are  particularly  con¬ 
cerned,  as  we  have  stood  by  them  on  a  recent  occasion  where  they 
were. 

It  is  a  proud  recollection  for  the  South,  that  she  never  halted  to 
count  the  cost  or  danger,  when  the  interest  of  any  portion  of  the 
Union,  the  most  remote,  called  for  defence.  This  is  the  first  diffi¬ 
culty  with  Great  Britain,  in  which  we  have  been  immediately  inter¬ 
ested.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  originated  in  causes  much  more 
Northern  than  Southern;  and  still  more  strikingly  was  that  the  case 
in  the  last  war.  Did  we  hesitate  in  either?  No;  the  generous  South, 
ever  devoted  to  the  liberty  and  honor  of  the  country,  and  true  to  its 
engagements,  poured  out  freely  her  means,  in  blood  and  money,  for 
the  common  cause,  without  asking  whether  she  was  to  be  the  gainer 
or  loser.  What  he  asked,  was,  that  the  same  zealous  and  ardent 
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support  that  we  have  extended  to  other  portions  of  the  Union,  should 
now  be  extended  to  us  on  this  occasion. 

[Clay  spoke  again.] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  He  had  said  nothing  that  could  justify  the  Senator 
in  accusing  him  of  imputing  to  the  British  Government  hostile  or  im¬ 
proper  motives,  nor  that  could  lead  to  the  belief  that  there  was  dan¬ 
ger  she  would  seize  our  vessels  at  sea,  with  the  view  of  liberating 
slaves  on  board.  He  did  not  suppose  that  she  is  about  to  turn  buc- 
canier  [sic],  and  plunder  our  coasting  trade;  but  her  decision  will 
interdict  nearly  as  effectually  the  intercourse  by  sea  between  one 
half  of  this  Union  and  the  other,  as  to  the  greatest  and  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  property  of  the  South,  as  if  she  were  to  send  out  cruis¬ 
ers  against  it.  The  voyage  was  a  most  dangerous  one.  The  Bahama 
group  of  islands  extends  for  nearly  two  hundred  miles  along  the 
eastward  of  Florida,  at  an  average  distance  of  not  more  than  fifty 
miles,  with  a  strong  current,  running  many  miles  an  hour,  sweeping 
through  it,  and  beset  with  dangers  from  innumerable  shoals  and  keys. 
Through  this  dangerous  channel,  subject  to  storms,  the  vast  inter¬ 
course  between  the  Western  and  Atlantic  cities  passes  by  sea.  Num¬ 
berless  wrecks  occur  annually.  It  was  estimated  many  years  ago, 
when  the  intercourse  was  far  less,  that  the  loss  annually  from  that 
cause,  was  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars.  To  this  danger  is  now 
superadded,  in  the  case  of  slave  property,  plunder  by  seizure  and 
detention  on  the  opposing  and  inhospitable  shore;  thus  virtually  in¬ 
terdicting  to  that  extent,  this,  the  greatest  of  all  our  thoroughfares. 
It  is  to  repel  the  inference  of  acquiescence  in  a  decision  leading  to 
such  consequences,  and  resting  on  a  principle  still  more  dangerous, 
that  he  solicited  the  vote  of  the  Senate. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  328.  Also  printed  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  April  18,  1840,  p.  2;  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Dailij 
National  Intelligencer,  April  22,  1840,  p.  2;  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Mercury, 
April  23,  1840,  p.  2;  Thomas  H.  Benton,  ed.,  Abridgment  of  Debates,  14:114-115. 
Variant  in  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  April 
16,  1840,  p.  2. 

Remarks  on  the  Bill  to  Supplement  the 
Act  Establishing  Branch  Mints 

[In  the  Senate,  April  17,  1840] 
Mr.  Calhoun  hoped  that  whatever  might  be  the  proper  course  to 
be  pursued  in  reference  to  these  mints,  the  motion  of  his  colleague 
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would  not  prevail.  If  he  understood  the  object  of  this  bill,  it  was 
to  superadd  the  power  of  coining  silver  to  that  which  the  mints  now 
possessed  of  coining  gold.  The  expense  to  effect  the  object  in  view 
would  be  exceedingly  small,  for  the  bill  contemplated  that  it  should 
not  be  undertaken  if  expense  of  any  account  was  to  be  occasioned 
by  it.  His  impression,  upon  a  view  of  these  facts,  was  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  opposition  to  the  bill.  There  was  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  silver  alloy  in  all  the  gold  found  in  the  gold  region  of  the 
South,  so  that  one  objection  that  had  been  urged  against  the  bill 
was  here  obviated.  He  hoped  that  his  colleague  [William  C.  Preston, 
who  moved  to  recommit  the  bill  for  an  inquiry  into  the  expediency 
of  abolishing  the  branch  mints]  would  let  the  bill  pass,  and  if  he 
thought  that  the  mints  were  not  rendering  an  adequate  service,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  expense  of  keeping  them  up,  let  him  institute  an 
inquiry,  and  then,  if  the  facts  shall  justify  it,  propose  their  discontinu¬ 
ance.  It  was  not  fair  now  to  decide  that  the  experiment  of  these  two 
mints  [in  Dahlonega,  Ga.,  and  Charlotte,  N.C.]  had  or  had  not  failed. 
When  they  were  first  established,  gold  was  collected  in  considerable 
quantities,  though  the  production  was  now  very  much  reduced.  He 
had  some  little  knowledge  of  that  region  of  the  country,  and  he 
ventured  to  say  that  the  coinage  of  $120,000,  the  amount  coined  by 
the  mint  which  had  done  the  smallest  business,  was  enough  to  justify 
the  continuance  of  it.  He  believed  that  gold  bullion  had  risen  since 
the  establishment  of  these  mints  eight  or  nine  per  cent.;  which  was  a 
clear  gain  to  the  producer,  who,  previous  to  this,  had  to  exchange 
his  bullion  for  paper  at  a  serious  loss.  As  to  the  falling  off  of  the 
production  of  these  mines,  it  might  be  easily  accounted  for.  The 
mines  were  divided  into  two  descriptions— deposit  mines  and  vein 
mines.  The  deposit  mines,  from  their  nature,  would  be  soon  ex¬ 
hausted;  but  the  vein  mines  were  scarcely  yet  begun  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  and  from  them  a  very  considerable  production  might  be 
expected.  There  had  been  powerful  reasons  why  these  mines  had 
fallen  off.  Gold  and  paper  were  antagonists  to  each  other.  The 
paper  circulation  had  swollen  immensely;  prices  had  consequently 
risen,  and  the  depression  of  gold  and  silver  followed.  The  increased 
cost  of  production  which  lessened  the  value  of  gold,  with  the  rise 
in  the  price  of  cotton,  took  away  much  of  the  capital  that  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  mining.  He  might  add  to  this  the  demand  for  labor  on  the 
railroads  in  the  progress  of  construction  about  that  time.  If  the 
present  state  of  depression  should  continue  for  any  length  of  time 
we  should  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  effect  the  opposite 
state  of  facts  would  produce.  In  that  event,  he  thought  the  products 
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of  the  mines  would  be  as  great  as  ever.  If  an  expansion  of  the  paper 
currency  again  took  place,  gold  would  again  sink. 

There  were  a  variety  of  opinions  with  regard  to  the  capacity  of 
these  mines  for  producing  gold  in  any  considerable  quantities.  Some 
thought  that  it  would  turn  out  to  be  the  richest  gold  region  in  the 
world,  while  others— scientific  men— thought  differently.  This  would 
be  decided  by  time  alone.  He  did  not  think,  however,  that  any 
judicious  decision  could  be  made  now.  Mr.  Cfalhoun]  concluded 
by  expressing  the  hope  that  his  colleague  would  permit  the  bill  to 
pass  now;  and,  after  having  collected  what  information  he  deemed 
necessary  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  bring  the  subject  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  in  a  distinct  form. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Appendix,  p.  316.  Also  printed 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  April  20,  1840,  p.  2;  Cralle,  ed.,  Works,  3:49o— 
497.  Variant  in  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and  Commercial  Daily  Adver¬ 
tiser,  April  18,  1840,  p.  2. 

To  J.M.  Wyse,  Pikesville,  Baltimore  County,  Md.,  4/17.  “I  regret 
that  I  have  not  a  spare  copy  left  of  either  of  my  speeches  published 
in  pamphlet  form,  or  I  would  with  pleasure  comply  with  your  re¬ 
quest.”  ALS  in  MdHi,  Vertical  File. 

From  [James  L.  Edwards],  Pension  Office,  4/22.  Edwards  in¬ 
forms  Calhoun  that  [Rachel  Calhoun  Norris],  widow  of  Patrick  Nor¬ 
ris,  can  cash  his  previous  pension  drafts  without  obtaining  letters  of 
administration,  but  she  is  ineligible  for  further  payments.  Edwards 
returns  a  letter  from  Dr.  [Joseph  W.]  Simonds.  FC  in  DNA,  RG  15 
(Records  of  the  Veterans  Administration),  Letters  Sent,  1800-1866. 


Remarks  on  Proposed  Duties  on  Foreign 
Silks 


[In  the  Senate,  April  24,  1840] 
[James  Buchanan  presented  and  spoke  in  favor  of  a  memorial  from 
manufacturers  requesting  that  Congress  place  a  duty  on  “foreign 
silk  manufactures .”] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  that  he  rose  to  make  a  few  remarks,  not  in 
answer  to  the  Senator,  but  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  his  remarks. 
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He  had  no  doubt  that  silk  was  an  article  that  ought  to  bear  its  due 
share  of  the  duties;  but  he  was  utterly  unwilling  that  it  should  be 
selected  as  a  peculiar  object  of  burden.  It  was,  indeed,  an  article 
of  luxury;  but  it  was  one  in  which  the  staple  States  had  a  deep  inter¬ 
est.  Silks  and  wine  constitute  the  great  articles  of  our  exchanges 
with  France  for  our  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco.  If  this  should  be 
burdened  with  heavy  duties,  their  importation  would  be  propor- 
tionably  diminished,  and,  with  that  diminution,  there  would  be  a 
corresponding  falling  off  in  the  exports  of  our  staple  articles  to 
France,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  loss  to  that  portion  of  the  country 
producing  them.  France  was  a  country  of  great  and  growing  con¬ 
sumption;  and  the  intercourse  with  it  ought  to  be  favored,  as  far  as 
the  wants  of  the  Treasury  would  permit.  It  was  not  his  wish  to 
secure  any  particular  preference  in  favor  of  silk,  nor  was  he  willing 
to  make  it  the  subject  of  unequal  burden.  It  would  seem  to  be  the 
views  of  some  that  luxuries  ought  to  be  subject  to  high  duties  because 
they  were  luxuries,  and  necessaries— because  they  required  protec¬ 
tion  against  foreign  competition;  and  thus,  between  them,  we  are 
in  danger  of  the  return  of  the  system  of  high  duties,  with  all  its 
disasterous  [sic]  consequences.  Gentlemen  ought  to  be  compelled 
to  take  choice,  or  abandon  their  ground.  For  his  part,  if  left  to  his 
choice,  his  favorite  system  would  be,  to  lay  the  duties  on  luxuries, 
to  the  exclusion  of  necessaries;  but  he  well  knew  that  in  this  he 
would  have  to  encounter  a  powerful  interest,  too  powerful  probably 
to  be  overcome;  but  he  must  insist  that  he  should  not  be  opposed 
from  the  same  quarter,  with  this  double  and  contradictory  course 
of  argument. 

He  hoped  that  this,  and  all  other  questions  connected  with  the 
tariff,  would  be  permitted  to  rest  for  the  present.  He  was  both 
willing  and  anxious  to  have  the  whole  subject  readjusted  at  this 
session,  but  it  seemed  to  be  determined  that  it  should  be  postponed 
till  the  next.  He  had  acquiesced;  but  he  was  unwilling  that  gentle¬ 
men  should  take  up  favorite  articles  in  advance,  either  to  impose  or 
repeal  duties.  It  did  not  seem  to  him  fair,  and  might  embarrass  the 
general  adjustment  at  the  coming  session. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  354.  Also  printed  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  April  25,  1840,  p.  2;  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  Na¬ 
tional  Intelligencer,  April  27,  1840,  p.  2;  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer,  May  1, 
1840,  p.  2.  Variant  in  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Courier,  April  29,  1840,  p.  2. 
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From  A  [n drew]  Stevenson,  [U.S.  Minister  to 
Great  Britain],  “Private” 

32  upper  Grosvenor  St.[,]  London,  April  28  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  I  received  by  the  British  Queen  y[ou]r  letter  of  the 
25th  of  March,  with  the  copy  of  y[ou]r  Speech  in  the  Senate,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  y[ou]r  Resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  shipwrecked  slaves. 

I  immediately  sent  my  agent  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  leading 
Journals  here  would  republish  it.  He  informs  me  that  he  made  the 
effort  but  without  success.  It  seems  that  it  can  only  be  done  in  the 
form  of  an  advertisement  &  at  an  expense  of  some  Thirty  five,  or 
Forty  pounds.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  favorable  expres¬ 
sion  [“you  express”  interlined;  sic ]  as  to  the  obligation  which  the 
Country  generally  and  the  South  in  particular  owe  me  for  the  ability 
and  success  with  which  you  are  kind  enough  to  say,  the  negotiation 
was  conducted  by  me;  but  I  should  not  act  with  entire  frankness  if  I 
did  not  say  that  I  should  have  been  gratified  if  you  had  thought  fit 
in  bringing  the  subject  before  the  Senate,  to  have  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  you  now  so  kindly  intimate  &  had  explained  more  fully  the  results 
of  the  negotiation,  which  I  find  are  not  very  generally  understood. 
This  course  was  probably  too  the  more[?]  to  have  been  expected,  as 
you  may  remember  when  the  subject  was  introduced  some  years  ago 
upon  a  call  for  information  you  accompanied  it  with  some  remarks 
which  were  supposed  to  have  a  reference  to  myself  and  not  of  a  very 
favorable  character,  and  which  became  at  the  time,  the  subject  of 
notice  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer.  Besides  as  the  documents  were 
numerous,  and  Printed  in  the[?]  Pamphlet  form,  it  was  not  probable 
that  they  would  be  as  generally  circulated  and  read,  as  Speeches  in 
Congress  of  distinguished  members;  and  of  course,  the  part  I  had 
taken  in  the  negotiation,  less  understood  by  the  Country  at  large. 
I  had  been  moreover  a  great  deal  attacked  in  some  of  the  Southern 
papers  for  supposed  indifference  to  the  subject  &  felt  desirous  th[a]t 
the  South  at  least,  should  know  what  I  had  done.  I  regret  th[a]t  the 
subject  did  not  strike  you  in  the  same  light.  It  becomes  proper  also 
in  justice  to  myself  th[a]t  I  should  [“notice”  canceled ]  make  one  or 
two  suggestions  in  relation  to  y[ou]r  Resolutions  &  Speech;  rendered 
the  more  necessary  from  several  articles,  I  have  seen  in  the  late 
American  Papers.  It  is  quite  apparent,  th[a]t  those  who  have  not 
read  all[?]  the  Papers  on  the  subject,  may  very  naturally  be  led  to 
suppose,  as  in  fact  they  have  been,  th[a]t  the  principles  affirmed  by 
y[ou]r  resolutions,  &  enforced[?]  in  your  Speech,  had  been  entirely 
overlooked  by  me  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  &  th[a]t  one  of 
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y[ou]r  objects  in  bringing  the  subject  before  the  nation,  was  to 
remedy  the  oversight,  or  omission!  Now  I  need  hardly  say  to  you 
th[a]t  such  an  impression  would  [“do”  canceled ]  be  highly  unjust  and 
ought  to  be  set  right.  Indeed,  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  have  the  matter 
properly  explained.  By  reference  to  my  correspondence  with  Lord 
Palmerston  in  the  printed  Documents  (and  still  more  to  [“those” 
interlined]  portions  of  my  Despatches,  which  I  regret  to  find  were 
not  communicated  [to  the  Senate]  &  Printed)  it  will  be  seen  th[a]t 
every  principle  embraced  in  y[ou]r  Resolutions  was  upon  my  own 
responsibility  &  without  instructions,  steadily  asserted  and  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  whole  negotiation.  It  will  be  seen,  th[a]t  I 
asserted  in  the  most  unqualified  manner,  the  resistance  which  I  knew 
the  People  of  the  U[.]S[.],  would  make  to  the  British  doctrine.  I 
maintained  that  the  vessells  [sic]  of  our  Citizens  on  the  high  seas 
were  as  much  under  the  protection  &  jurisdiction  of  our  Flag  &  Law, 
as  if  within  its  Territorial  limits.  Th[a]t  the  municipal  laws  of 
G[rea]t  Britain  had  no  [“right”  canceled  and  “power”  interlined]  to 
change  the  Public  Law,  or  the  Rights  secured  under  it.  Th[a]t  ves¬ 
sells  forced  by  shipwreck  or  misfortune  into  British  Ports,  lost  none 
of  the  Rights  secured  to  friendly  nations— Th[a]t  upon  the  principles 
which  G[reat]  Britain  had  herself  assumed  as  the  basis  of  their  deci¬ 
sion,  in  the  Cases  of  the  Comet  &  Encomium,  there  was  no  diff[er- 
e]nce  between  them  and  the  Enterprize;  and  th[a]t  the  claim  for 
compensation,  did  not  rest  upon  British  Laws  but  [upon]  those  of  the 
U[nited]  States  &  the  Laws  of  Nations.  Indeed,  I  protested  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  against  the  principles  upon  which  the  case  of 
the  Enterprize  had  been  rejected  as  alike  inconsistent  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Public  Law,  with  the  Rights  and  sovereignty  of  the 
U.S.  and  that  sense  of  justice  which  Britain  owed  to  herself.  It  will 
moreover  be  seen,  that  I  regarded  the  principles,  asserted  in  y[ou]r 
resolution^]  as  of  such  vital  importance,  th[a]t  they  could  neither 
be  acqu[i]esced  in  or  submitted  to.  I  went  so  far  as  to  refuse  to 
adjust  the  cases  of  the  Comet  &  Encomium,  unless  instructed  spe¬ 
cially  to  do  so.  Instructions  were  accordingly  received  &  directions 
given  to  close  the  discussion.  These  are  the  facts,  and  it  is  only  fair 
th[a]t  they  should  be  known  and  understood.  I  had  also  supposed 
th[a]t  the  opportunity  was  a  favorable  one,  to  have  stated  th[a]t  the 
compensation  which  I  had  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining,  was  one 
[“of”  interlined]  a  highly  liberal  character,  &  only  secured  after  great 
labour  &  perseverance.  Indeed,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  members  of  Parliament  when  the  appropriation 
was  asked  for,  what  credit  was  due  to  my  exertion  for  the  [“final” 
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interlined ]  success  of  the  negotiation.  However  I  do  not  allude  to 
these  th[in]gs  in  the  spirit  of  complaint  or  from  feelings  of  personal 
vanity.  Far  from  it.  Indeed  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  have 
said  one  word  on  the  subject  but  for  y[ou]r  letter  and  Speech.  You 
must  of  course  appreciate  properly  my  motives,  &  excuse  this  long 
letter.  I  should  have  felt  gratified,  if  all  my  correspondence  on  the 
subject  had  been  communicate] d  and  Printed  instead  of  the  [“ext” 
canceled ]  few[?]  extracts  that  are  published.  It  would  then  have 
been  seen,  [“which”  canceled ]  what  my  opinions  were  &  the  course 
I  was  disposed  to  pursue.  Mrs.  S[tevenson]  desires  to  be  kindly  re¬ 
membered  to  Mrs.  C[alhoun]  if  with  you,  in  which  I  unite,  and  be¬ 
lieve  me  very  respectfully  d[ear]  Sir,  Y[ou]r  ob[edien]t  Ser[van]t, 
A.  Stevenson. 

Retained  copy  in  DLC,  Andrew  Stevenson  Papers,  Letterbook,  1840-1841,  pp. 
272-276. 


To  Mrs.  A[nna]  M[aria  Calhoun]  Clemson, 
Terrysville,  Abbeville  District,  S.C. 

Washington,  29th  April  1840 
My  dear  Anna,  I  see  that  it  is  almost  a  month  since  the  date  of  your 
last;  but  you  must  not  consider  me  a  negligent  correspondent. 
Washington  you  know  is  one  of  the  worst  places  in  the  world  to  do 
business,  and  I  might  plead  that  as  a  general  excuse;  but  when  I 
do  not  write  to  you  punctually,  I  always  [“have”  interlined ]  some 
excuse  more  particular  than  the  want  of  time  or  having  too  much  to 
do.  I  have  really  been  much  engaged  in  aiding  [John  Norvell]  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  publick  lands  in  preparing  his 
[“bill”  canceled ]  report  on  the  land  bill,  which  I  introduced.  It  re¬ 
quired  the  collection  of  a  good  many  facts,  and  the  making  of  not  a 
few  calculations.  In  addition,  and  by  way  of  strengthening  my 
explanation,  I  correspond  with  all  of  you,  besides  my  general  cor¬ 
respondence,  which  is  not  small  and  by  way  of  prompting  [“you” 
interlined]  to  punctuality  on  your  part,  I  might  claim,  on  the  part 
of  all  of  you,  more  than  letter  for  letter.  Eight  ag[ai]nst  one  is  a 
[sic]  fearful  odds. 

I  properly  appreciate  the  paragraph,  which  your  letter  con¬ 
tained,  in  reference  to  Mr.  [Thomas  G.]  Clemson  &  Andrew  [Pickens 
Calhoun];  but  am  much  pained,  that  Mr.  Clemson  should  think,  that 
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I  intended  to  express  the  least  displeasure  in  relation  to  his  conduct. 
Nothing  was  more  foreign  from  my  intention.  I  deeply  regret,  that 
there  should  be  any  alienation  of  feeling  between  him  and  Andrew. 
I  could  not  but  see  it  last  fall  but,  of  course,  propriety  forbid  [sic] 
me  from  seeming  to  see  it,  or  to  make  any  enquiry  into  the  cause. 
Perceiving  it,  I  could  not  but  see,  that  a  compliance  with  Mr.  Clem- 
son’s  request  would  but  widen  the  breach,  particularly  as  I  did  not 
really  think,  under  circumstances,  any  information  that  could  be  had 
before  the  sales  of  the  crop,  could  be  of  any  particular  service  to  him. 
I  myself  had  never  required  information  of  the  kind,  relaying  [sic] 
as  I  do  on  his  general  good  management  and  the  interest  he  had  in 
common  with  myself  in  the  success  of  the  plantation.  All  I  had  ever 
asked  was  an  annual  settlement,  when  the  [“sales”  canceled]  profit  & 
loss  could  be  known  after  the  sales.  To  have  made  known  to  him  Mr. 
Clemson’s  desire  on  the  occasion  would  [have],  I  feared,  but  excited 
the  impression  on  [“his”  canceled  and  “Andrew’s”  interlined ]  part, 
that  he  distrusted  him  and  made  the  breach  irreparable.  The  very 
fact,  that  he  wrote  to  me,  instead  of  Andrew  himself,  showed  their 
relations  were  such,  as  to  require  great  delicacy  on  my  part.  These 
considerations  governed  me  in  my  communication  to  Mr.  Clemson 
and  also  in  my  answer  to  his  letter  [“since”  interlined ,]  and  not  any 
displeasure,  on  my  part,  toward  him.  I  felt  it  also  to  be  my  duty  to 
state  to  him  in  my  answer,  what  I  apprehended  [“to”  canceled]  may 
have  caused  the  alienation,  which  I  cannot  but  see  &  deplore.  My 
wish  is,  that  it  may  not  be  aggravated,  so  that  when  we  go  out  next 
summer,  a  better  state  of  feelings  may  be  restored  between  them. 
I  do  not  blame  either  side,  nor  shall,  nor  partake  of  the  feelings  that 
may  exist  on  either  side.  It  would  be  unbecoming  [in]  me  and  de¬ 
prive  me  of  the  power  of  restoring  kind  feelings  between  them. 
But  enough  of  this  disagreeable  subject. 

I  sent  your  message  to  Mrs.  [Lewis  F.]  Linn  the  day  I  received 
your  letter,  which,  I  suppose,  has  reminded  her  of  the  delay  in 
answering  your  letter.  She  is  warmly  your  friend  and  constantly 
makes  the  kindest  enquiry  in  relation  to  you  both.  Tell  Mr.  Clemson, 
that  the  Dr.  [Lewis  F.  Linn,  Senator  from  Missouri]  said  to  me  the 
other  day  voluntarily,  that  he  would  be  glad  to  go  over  [“with  me” 
interlined]  the  case  between  them,  the  first  leisure.  I  shall  remind 
him  of  it  shortly,  should  he  not  propose  a  day.  I  think  best  not  to 
seem  too  urgent,  till  we  get  on  the  subject. 

The  Presidential  race  is  going  to  be  a  close  one.  [William  C.] 
Preston,  [Waddy]  Thompson  [Jr.],  &  [William  C.]  Dawson  have  come 
out  boldly,  after  all  their  denials,  on  the  side  of  the  bank,  tariff,  abo- 
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lition,  anti-masonry  &  consolidation  party.  They  can  no  longer 
dodge.  In  the  midest  [sic]  of  the  confusion  I  hope  that  the  cause 
of  sound  principles  and  truth  &  justice  will  prevail.  My  only  hope 
is  through  the  weakness  &  poverty  of  the  Government.  The  weaker 
it  is  &  the  lower  its  revenue  the  better  for  us.  There  is  a  fair  prospect, 
that  it  will  be  reduced  low  enough.  If  such  should  be  the  case,  let 
events  turn  as  they  may  the  prospect  [“is”  canceled  and  will  inter¬ 
lined]  not  [“be”  interlined ]  bad  for  us.  Should  the  party  in  power 
keep  their  place  we  would  be  able  to  control  events,  and  if  their 
opponents  ( consisting  of  every  hue  &  colour )  come  in,  their  expul¬ 
sion  from  power  will  not  be  difficult,  when  a  radical  reform  would 
follow. 

My  health  continues  good.  The  weather  has  been  very  wet  for 
some  days,  but  the  morning  is  fine.  I  long  to  get  back,  but  fear  it 
will  not  be  before  1st  July. 

I  sent  you  two  periodicals  since  I  last  wrote,  and  hope  to  send 
you  more  in  a  few  days. 

My  love  to  all.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Clemson  takes  to 
planting  so  ardently.  I  hope  the  plantation  looks  well;  and  shall  be 
curious  to  see  how  he  succeeds  on  my  return.  Your  affectionate 
father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  variant  PEx  in  Jameson,  ed..  Correspondence,  p.  454. 


From  [James  H.  Hammond] 

Silver  Bluff,  29  April  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  I  did  not  receive  your  letter  of  the  2d  ins[tan]t  until  a 
few  days  ago  owing  to  its  being  in  the  newspaper  bag  I  presume.  It 
is  perfectly  true  as  you  say  that  [“owing  to”  canceled  and  “in  con¬ 
sequence  of”  interlined ]  the  fortunate  organisation  of  our  State  Con¬ 
stitution  we  have  been  in  the  main  [“exempt”  canceled  and  “freed” 
interlined ]  from  local  parties.  But  perfect  harmony  is  not  the  lot 
of  any  body  politic  however  organised,  for  it  is  [“not  the  nature  of” 
canceled ]  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  man.  We  have  been  agi¬ 
tated  as  much  as  any  other  State  by  divisions  having  reference  to 
Federal  politics  &  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  we  shall  be  soon  exempt 
from  them.  The  great  question  of  State  rights  &  consolidation  has 
divided  us  from  the  foundation  of  the  government  to  the  present  day, 
under  various  names  &  must  continue  to  do  so.  The  last  conflict 
between  the  friends  of  these  two  doctrines  under  the  names  of  nulli- 
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fiers  &  Union  men,  resulted  in  such  a  complete  overthrow  of  the 
latter  as  to  produce  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  unanimity  that 
men  are  capable  of.  The  excitement  of  the  contest  over,  the  tri¬ 
umphant  party  being  too  large  to  hold  together  under  ordinary 
circumstances  [,]  divided.  The  minority  taking  advantage  of  every 
division  have  gradually  risen  into  sufficient  strength  to  contend  again 
for  the  supremacy.  They  profess  no  change  in  any  of  their  past 
opinions,  but  on  the  contrary  claim  every  new  accession  of  strength 
&  attribute  [it]  to  the  soundness  of  their  principles,  &  the  other  pa¬ 
trons  of  the  Union  almost  unanimously  concur  in  the  same  view  of 
it.  This  is  I  think  our  real  situation.  And  the  contest  now  for  the 
Executive  chair  is  [“nothing”  canceled  and  “neither”  interlined]  more 
or  less  than  a  struggle  between  State  Rights  and  consolidation  for 
ascendency  in  S.C.  I  know  very  well  that  the  Union  men  profess 
to  be  State  Rights  men  &  repudiate  consolidation  &  that  the  great 
party  to  which  they  belong  do.  So  they  all  did  in  thirty-two-three, 
with  equal  vehemence,  when  the  Force  Bill  was  passed  &  prepara¬ 
tions  made  to  coerce  the  State  with  arms.  Professions  are  one  thing, 
principles  another  &  our  party  has  recognized  the  distinction  all 
along  by  declaring  war  upon  or  at  least  keeping]  aloof  from  those 
who  were  loudest  in  proclaiming  their  devotion  to  State  Rights  as 
explained  by  the  Proclamation  [of  Andrew  Jackson  in  12/1832].  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  push  any  matter  to  unnecessary  extremes. 
I  never  have  pressed  party  warfare  beyond  the  limits  which  prin¬ 
ciple  rigidly  demanded.  In  the  present  instance,  hoping  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  the  continued  triumph  of  our  principles 
to  unseal  fountains  of  bitterness,  I  have  exhorted  my  friends  not  to 
answer  the  violent  articles  of  our  opponents  &  have  held  back  articles 
already  written  untill  I  fear  I  have  endangered  our  [“course”  altered 
to  “caurse”;  sic].  But  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  [“in”  interlined]  my 
power  were  I  ever  so  much  disposed  or  in  any  man  to  dry  those 
fountains  up.  The  Union  &  nullification  parties  bear  relations  to 
each  other  that  have  not  existed  [“in  our”  canceled]  between  any 
two  parties  in  our  country  since  the  Revolution.  They  have  stood 
opposed  in  arms.  And  prepared  to  shed  each  other [’]s  blood,  the 
one  for,  the  other  against  their  native  State  [“for  all”  canceled]  in  a 
struggle  for  all  she  held  dear  nay  for  her  very  existence.  The  Union 
men  carried  the  matter  to  the  very  last  &  blackest  dye  of  treason. 
They  invited  a  foreign  enemy  to  our  shore  &  received  arms  &  com¬ 
mission^]  at  their  hands.  These  things  can  never  be  forgotten. 
The  mass  of  those  two  parties  can  never  exist  together  except  as  the 
conquered  &  the  conquerors.  And  were  the  present  elections  sub- 
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mitted  to  a  popular  vote,  no  man  doubts  that  I  should  solely  on  the 
ground  of  principle  carry  an  overwhelming  majority  over  the  com¬ 
bined  vote  of  my  opponents. 

Whatever  the  leaders  of  our  party  may  do  at  the  present  moment 
every  body  knows  that  the  Union  party  will  adhere  together  as  one 
man  &  support  either  of  the  Union  candidates  in  preference  to  a 
nullifier.  There  will  be  Union  men  in  the  Legislature  from  State 
Rights  districts  who  will  not  go  with  them.  But  they  will  otherwise 
pretty  unanimously  go  for  either  of  their  Candidates  rather  than  for 
me  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  putting  their  party  in  power.  The 
only  effect  then  of  endeavouring  to  produce  a  pacification  now  will 
be  to  disband  our  party  &  surrender  ourselves  an  easy  prey  to  them. 
There  could  not  be  a  more  effectual  way  to  aid  Col.  [John  P.]  Richard¬ 
son’s  election  than  to  urge  this  measure.  In  fact  it  is  the  only  possible 
way  in  which  he  can  be  elected.  I  throw  mere  personal  claims  in 
which  Judge  [David]  Johnson  is  vastly  superior  to  both  of  us,  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  question.  Col.  R[ichardson]’s  election  however  will 
be  but  the  first  consequence  that  will  [follow]  surrender  of  our 
power.  Judge  J[ohnson]  will  certainly  succeed  him.  Indeed  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  if  the  pretended  pacification  is  effected  he  will 
not  beat  Col.  R[ichardson].  He  is  it  is  pretty  well  understood  the 
favourite  of  the  Union  party  &  I  believe  more  palatable  to  the  nulli- 
fiers,  who  if  they  can  swallow  his  unrepudiated  Union  doctrines  & 
Union  measures  will  not  strain  at  his  disavowed  Bank  &  [Henry]  Clay 
propensities.  The  general  impression  is  however  that  Col.  R[ichard- 
son]  can  divide  our  party  more  than  Judge  J[ohnson]  &  on  that  ac¬ 
count  he  is  pushed.  At  the  next  election  [“he”  canceled  and  “we” 
interlined ]  will  not  be  considered  at  all  &  the  Union  men  will  indulge 
themselves  to  the  full.  The  vacancy  for  the  Senate  will  be  filled  by 
Judge  [Daniel  E.]  Huger.  This  is  a  thing  they  have  much  at  heart 
&  [Franklin  H.]  Elmore,  [Robert  Barnwell]  Rhett  &  the  whole  host  of 
nullifiers  who  have  been  designated  for  the  office  will  be  disap¬ 
pointed.  I  could  name  candidates  for  all  the  probable  vacancies  to 
come.  A  most  thorough  revolution  in  our  State  will  occur  beyond 
doubt. 

But  the  consequences  are  by  no  means  to  stop  here.  Situated  as 
we  now  are  our  State  commands  the  respect  &  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  Union  &  by  her  gallant  struggle  in  thirty- two-three  has  laid 
[“a”  canceled  and  “the”  interlined ]  foundation  of  a  renown  which 
must  go  on  increasing  forever  while  she  faithfully  adheres  to  the 
glorious  principle  for  which  she  fought.  This  has  given  her  immense 
influence,  not  in  the  elections  of  the  federal  government,  where 
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numbers  only  count [,]  but  over  its  measures.  An  influence  worth 
more  than  all  the  official  honours  of  the  government,  which  can  only 
be  maintained  by  a  lofty  &  uncompromising  devotion  to  principle 
&  which  will  be  speedily  lost  by  any  other  course.  At  the  next 
session  of  the  Legislature  we  shall  be  called  on  to  vote  for  Mr.  [Mar¬ 
tin]  V[an]  Buren  for  President.  A  Proclamation  &  Force  Bill  man 
who[m]  we  have  covered  with  every  opprobrious  epithet  our  lan¬ 
guage  could  afford.  It  is  a  bitter  pill.  His  professions  are  fair  & 
for  nearly  four  years  his  conduct  has  been  nearly  unexceptionable 
but  more  far  more  than  this,  he  is  in  every  way  more  nearly  allied 
to  us  [“in  principle’’  interlined]  than  his  opponent  &  we  may  justify 
[or]  at  least  excuse  ourselves  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  choice  of 
evils.  Still  we  shall  not  escape  without  some  abatement  of  admira¬ 
tion  and  of  influence  of  the  kind  we  most  [“admire”  canceled]  desire. 
But  if  at  the  very  same  session  we  should  here  at  home  abandon 
those  who  have  been  with  us  in  every  difficulty  &  are  yet  with  us 
in  every  principle,  to  vote  for  another  Proclamation  &  Force  Bill  man 
for  Governor  of  So[uth]  Carolina]  who  has  actively  supported  every 
measure  of  his  party  &  recants  nothing  now,  how  can  we  expect  to 
retain  the  high  station  we  hold  in  the  Union[?]  We  shall  be  scoffed 
&  sneered  at  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  We  shall  be  charged 
with  [not]  only  surrendering  our  doctrines  but  of  endeavouring  to 
obliterate  every  trace  of  them  in  order  to  purchase  favours  from 
abroad.  The  influence  of  S.C.  such  as  it  may  be  will  no  longer  rest 
on  the  [“uncorruptible”  canceled  and  “exalted”  interlined]  ground 
of  uncorruptable  [sic]  devotion  to  her  principles  but  to  the  paltry 
estimate  of  her  numerical  strength  in  the  confederacy,  &  that  influ¬ 
ence  trifling  as  it  [“may”  canceled  and  “must”  interlined]  be  will  be 
swept  away  entirely  from  the  old  State  Rights  Party.  And  more 
than  this,  these  scoffs  &  these  charges  will  be  incorporated  in  history 
&  handed  down  to  our  posterity.  Since  the  last  war  the  event  which 
must  figure  incomparably  the  most  in  our  annals  is  the  nullification 
of  S.C.  Do  what  we  may  hereafter  the  reputation  of  our  State  & 
of  her  rulers  for  the  time— yourself  the  foremost  of  them,  is  identified 
with  it  beyond  the  power  of  fate  to  seperate  [sic]  them.  Should 
the  power  of  the  State  be  thus  thrown  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
[“actually”  interlined]  took  up  arms  against  that  measure  while  it 
is  yet  acknowledged  that  those  who  supported  it  have  still  a  clear 
ascendency [,]  will  it  not  be  writing  as  it  were  with  our  own  hands 
that  in  seven  short  years  so  unsound  had  it  proved  &  so  odious  had 
it  become  that  we  voluntarily  renounced  it  &  sought  to  banish  it 
from  the  memory  of  man  by  the  most  humiliating  exhibitions  of  re- 
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pentance[?]  If  our  principles  were  so  odious  &  we  ever  doubted 
they  were  sound [,]  situated  as  we  are  we  might  be  well  justified  in 
cherishing  their  ascendency  in  our  stronghold  here.  But  believing 
as  we  do  that  they  are  the  great  principles  on  which  the  foundations 
of  our  government  repose  &  by  which  alone  civil  liberty  can  be  pre¬ 
served,  ought  we  not  to  pause  &  ponder  deeply  ere  we  surrender  that 
ascendency— their  only  chance  of  final  triumph  [?] 

You  very  just[ly]  remark  that  we  are  now  to  carry  [out]  the  fruits 
of  our  noble  achievement  of  thirty-two-three.  And  with  the  prospect 
ahead  [“of”  canceled]  for  the  agitation  of  the  tariff  war  &  other  ques¬ 
tions,  it  seems  to  me  that  every  care  should  be  taken  that  S.C.  should 
be  shorn  of  none  of  her  moral  influence— much  less  called  on  to  de¬ 
fend  inconsistency  &  her  integrity.  Yet  how  can  we  expect  to  carry 
out  our  great  achievement  by  placing  in  power  at  home  as  well  as 
abroad  the  very  men  over  whom  the  glorious  victory  was  gained? 
Or  how  to  escape  the  heaviest  reproaches  for  such  an  uncalled  for  & 
extraordinary  course[?]  It  is  true  that  each  party  marching  on  its 
line  of  direction  we  have  met  in  the  support  of  one  important  mea¬ 
sure.  If  that  measure  constituted  the  very  essence  of  all  our  [“dif¬ 
ficulties”  canceled]  differences  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  at 
once  invest  our  opponents  with  the  cheif  [sic]  command,  not  only  in 
the  federal,  but  State  government.  But  every  body  knows  that  im¬ 
portant  as  that  measure  is,  [“it  is  but  a  measure  not  a  principle  in¬ 
volving  some  great  principles  perhaps  but”  canceled  and  “and  the 
principles  which  it  involves,  it  involves”  interlined]  none  of  a  tithe 
of  the  magnitude  of  those  which  have  divided  us.  There  is  no  telling 
at  what  moment  we  shall  seperate  again— soon  we  must.  The  next 
day[’]s  march  will  place  us  as  far  apart  as  ever.  Your  experience 
will  no  doubt  furnish  you  with  many  instances  of  the  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  of  putting  trust  in  these  accidental  &  temporary  conjunctions 
of  opponents.  Confidence  too  wantonly  lavished  is  dispised  [sic]  & 
will  be  certainly  betrayed. 

In  touching  on  this  subject  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  what  I 
think  even  at  the  hazard  of  appearing  to  magnify  the  contest  &  my¬ 
self  &  of  wishing  to  draw  you  into  it.  I  fear  to  make  any  more  pro¬ 
fessions  that  such  is  not  my  aim  or  the  personal  indifference  I  feel 
about  this  or  any  other  office.  To  time,  the  only  true  expounder  of 
events,  I  leave  the  matter. 

I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  copy  of  your  speech.  You  are  en¬ 
titled  [to  the  gratitude]  of  the  whole  count[r]y.  It  is  precisely  what 
was  wanted.  You  have  certainly  demolished  Lord  Palmerston.  I 
never  was  before  made  so  sensible  of  the  importance  of  having  men 
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of  high  talents  for  ministers  abroad.  Nothing  will  elevate  this  coun¬ 
try  [“so  abroad”  canceled  and  “in  Europe”  interlined ]  so  much  as  a 
high  &  firm  tone  to  all  foreign  nations  &  most  particularly  England. 
Gen.  [Andrew]  Jackson’s  triumph  over  Louis  Philip [pe]  did  us  in¬ 
calculable  benefit.  The  English  are  jealous  of  us  to  the  last  degree 
&  yet  affect  to  dispise  us  at  the  same  time.  No  opportunity  should 
be  lost  to  teach  them  better.  In  my  opinion  they  cannot  be  handled 
too  severely  &  much  as  we  have  to  lose  in  the  South  by  [“them”  can¬ 
celed]  war,  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  risk  every  thing  rather 
than  yield  a  feather  to  their  arrogant  pretensions.  Like  all  braggarts 
John  Bull  is  respectful  to  those  who  demand  &  show  that  they  can 
enforce  respect  &  to  none  others.  They  want  Cuba  &  they  are  afraid 
of  losing  Canada  which  added  to  the  exigencies  of  commerce  give 
the  preponderance  to  the  scale  of  peace.  Yet  they  will  try  to  bully 
us  out  of  the  main  land  &  will  wreak  their  national  spite  in  the 
Chinese  Seas.  I  do  hope  our  government  will  send  a  strong  squadron 
there  under  a  firm  officer  with  orders  to  protect,  to  [one  word ,  pos¬ 
sibly  “resent,”  illegible ]  &  to  retaliate.  They  will  keep  us  from  those 
distant  seas,  where  we  cannot  contend  with  them  unless  we  show  a 
determination  to  resist  every  digression  [sic]  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  war  inevitable.  I  am  not  sorry  to  see  the  war  with  China 
[“as”  interlined]  the  opium  trade  is  not  a  moral  one.  But  what 
traffic  will  stand  the  strict  test  of  morals?  Tea,  coffee,  tobacco  & 
spirits  are  all  injurious  to  the  human  family,  in  the  same  way  as 
opium  differing  in  degree  only  yet  any  nation  will  go  to  war  for  the 
trade  in  these  articles.  We  made  a  memorable  one  for  tea.  The 
fact  is  the  Chinese  nation  with  its  800  millions  sits  an  incubus  upon 
the  world  absorbing  an  undue  proportion  of  its  specie  &  consuming 
but  little  of  the  productions  of  its  industry.  For  any  good  it  does 
us  it  might  be  in  another  planet,  yet  its  paralyzing  influence  is  felt 
every  where.  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  the  true  reason  of  hostility 
to  the  opium  trade  is  that  it  diminishes  its  receipts  of  specie.  In  fact 
it  is  said  since  it  began  we  have  been  drawing  specie  from  there. 
If  this  be  true  it  is  clear  that  it  has  caused  all  the  difficulty.  Suppose 
their  Celestial  ( so  called  for  being  exclusive  I  presume )  policy  were 
demolished  &  800  millions  of  consumers  of  cotton  goods  were  given 
to  the  world,  what  would  it  not  be  worth  to  us?  I  believe  the  English 
will  have  a  tough  job  to  bring  them  within  the  pale  of  nations,  but 
I  wish  them  success.  I  agree  with  you  that  Mr.  [Martin]  Van  Buren 
will  probably  be  reelected.  The  Whigs  have  the  most  prominent  & 
best  edited  paper  &  now  a  days  newspapers  seem  to  have  no  other 
object  in  an  election  than  to  make  the  most  extravagant  statements 
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without  the  least  regard  to  truth.  The  ballot  box  will  show  a  different 
state  of  things  I  think. 

We  have  no  news  here  except  hard  times  which  appear  to  get 
harder.  No  man  pretends  to  pay  his  debts  I  believe  &  the  richest 
men  are  often  really  unable  to  raise  a  hundred  dollars.  A  friend  of 
mine  just  returned  from  Columbus  Geofrgia]  sold  there  100  bales  of 
his  crop  at  4Vz  cents  [per  pound].  What  are  we  coming  to[?]  I 
cannot  make  cotton  under  10  c[en]ts.  I  would  prefer  having  my 
property  in  bonds  at  7  p[e]r  c[en]t,  to  cotton  under  that  or  even  at 
that  price  I  believe.  We  must  go  to  silk.  I  am  gradually  preparing 
for  it  &  as  soon  as  the  requisite  experience  &  a  market  [“is”  inter¬ 
lined]  brought  to  our  doors,  I  shall  go  into  it.  It  would  suit  your 
region  much  better  than  cotton.  What  will  become  of  France  & 
Italy  when  we  get  at  this  business?  But  no  more  speculations.  In¬ 
treating  your  pardon  for  another  long  letter  contrary  to  my  promise 
in  my  last. 

P.S.  If  you  have  another  copy  of  your  last  speech  I  will  thank 
you  for  it  to  file  away,  the  one  you  sent  me  was  badly  rubbed. 

ALU  (retained  copy)  in  DLC,  James  Henry  Hammond  Papers,  vol.  8;  PEx  in 
Jameson,  ed.,  Correspondence,  pp.  818-823. 


To  A[ndrew]  P[ickens]  Calhoun,  [Marengo 
County,  Ala.] 

[Washington,  ca.  May,  1840] 

.  ...  I  see  the  prospect  of  better  times.  Our  principles  &  doctrines 
are  clearly  advancing. 

Col.  [Francis  W.]  Pickens  has  gone  home  for  his  family.  I  had  a 
letter  from  him  a  day  or  two  since.  His  health  &  that  of  his  family 
is  bad.  Emma  [Floride]  Simkins  is  dead.  Her  disease  was  a[?]  con¬ 
sumption.  He  appears  much  dispersed,  and  speaks  of  declining  [re- 
election],  but  I  hope  he  will  not.  His  service  is  important  here. 

They  were  all  well  at  home  at  the  last  dates.  John  [C.  Calhoun, 
Jr-]  writes  that  Stevens  is  getting  along  well.  Mr.  [Thomas  G.] 
Clemson  &  Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clemson]  are  still  at  Millwood. 
He  &  James  [Edward  Colhoun;  “are”  canceled ]  have  united  with  the 
[“view”  canceled ]  view  of  joining  their  bu[si]ness  permanently,  as  I 
infer,  should  they  be  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  year. 

Mr.  [David]  Hubbard  of  the  House  [of  Representatives,  from 
Ala.]  has  given  me  the  enclosed  memorandum  of  a  place  in  Noxubee 
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[County,  Miss.;  “beling”(?)  canceled  and  “belonging”  interlined]  to 
a  gentleman  in  Philadelphia.  He  knows  it  well,  and  says  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rich,  suited  to  cotton,  consists  of  a  mixture  of  [“po”(?) 
canceled]  wood  land  &  prairie,  easy  of  clearing  &  cultivation,  and 
healthy.  He  [“came”  canceled  and  then  interlined]  into  my  room 
while  I  was  writing  and  the  [“subject”  canceled  and  “conversation” 
interlined]  turning  on  land,  he  mentioned  the  place,  and  I  requested 
him  to  [“put”(?)  canceled]  give  me  a  memorandum.  I  enclose  it 
as  the  information  it  contains  might  possibly  be  of  use.  I  find  [“many” 
canceled  and  then  interlined]  think,  that  valuable  improved  places 
might  be  had  in  Mississippi  at  $1  or  2  per  acre  with  ready  money. 
In  stating  all  this,  do  not  suppose,  that  I  am  in  the  least  out  with 
our  place.  From  all  I  hear,  from  all  sides,  it  is  considered  equal  to 
any  in  the  State. 

My  health  is  good.  I  fear  the  session  will  be  long,  so  much  so 
as  to  prevent  me  from  going  out  till  the  fall. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  you  all  are  well  and  that  Duff  [Green  Calhoun] 
is  growing  so  finely[?].  My  love  to  Margaret  [Green  Calhoun].  Your 
affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  (fragment)  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers.  Note:  Emma  Floride 
Simkins,  sister  of  the  wives  of  Francis  W.  Pickens  and  James  Edward  Colhoun, 
died  on  4/26/1840  at  the  age  of  ca.  17.  Her  death  fixes  the  approximate  date 
of  this  undated  fragment. 


To  Mrs.  Placidia  [Mayrant]  Adams, 
“Confidential” 


Washington,  3  May  1840 
Dear  Madam,  On  receiving  your  letter  I  determined  to  have  a  full 
conversation  with  Mr.  [Joel  R.]  Poinsett  [Secretary  of  War]  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  subject  of  its  contents,  knowing  how  little  generally  the 
President  [Martin  Van  Buren]  knows  of  the  detail  of  such  cases,  and 
how  exclusively  they  are  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Secretaries. 

As  far  as  I  could  judge  [“the  result  of”  canceled  and  “from”  inter¬ 
lined]  the  conversation,  I  would  say,  that  Mr.  Poinsett  has  no  unkind 
feelings  towards  your  husband  [the  Rev.  Jasper  Adams].  He,  in 
fact,  expressed  himself  the  very  reverse,  but  I  conclude,  that  the 
decision  has  been  taken  to  remove  him  [as  Professor  and  Chaplain 
at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy],  if  he  does  not  resign,  but  not  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  communication  to  Maj[o]r  [Richard]  Delafield.  In- 
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deed,  I  understood  him  to  say,  that  he  had  communicated  to  him 
some  time  before  when  [“he”  interlined]  (Mr.  Poinsett)  was  at  the 
Academy,  that  he  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  removing  him,  if 
he  did  not  resign,  and  that  he  had  stated  the  cause,  which  makes  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  it.  The  course,  I  think,  is  definitely 
resolved  on  and  cannot  be  changed;  but  he  has  no  desire  or  intention 
to  strike  his  name  from  the  roll,  or  remove  him  without  giving  him 
an  opportunity  of  resigning.  I  also  understood  from  Mr.  Poinsett 
that  he  was  resolved  to  have  an  enquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
Academy,  but  not  founded  on  the  letter,  or  the  charges  of  [  Mr. 
Adams”  canceled]  your  husband,  understanding  that  his  communica¬ 
tion  was  intended  to  be  confidential,  and  that  he  had  no  desire  to  see 
him  implicated,  or  involved  in  the  enquiry,  and  that  he  need  not  be, 
unless  he  should  choose  to  volunteer,  or  take  a  part  in  it.  Con¬ 
cluding  from  all  I  heard,  that  the  removal  of  your  husband  was 
[“con”  canceled]  finally  decided  on,  unless  he  resigned,  and  that  it 
was  not  the  wish  of  the  [War]  department  to  implicate  him  in  any 
way  [“with”  canceled]  in  the  enquiry,  I  deem  it  useless  to  call  on  the 
President,  as  you  desired. 

Having  stated  what  I  have,  it  will  be  for  him  to  determine,  what 
to  do,  under  all  the  circumstances.  It  is  too  delicate  a  subject  for 
me  to  advise;  but  it  does  seem  to  me,  that  on  the  ground  which  Mr. 
Poinsett  places  it,  the  better  course  would  be  quietly  to  resign,  unless 
there  should  be  strong  reasons  against  it,  which  I  do  not  see.  As  I 
understand,  the  contemplated  removal  is  placed  on  ground,  that  in 
no  way  impeaches  or  touches  the  character  of  your  husband.  Should 
he  act  on  these  suggestions,  I  should  think  it  adviseable  [sic]  for  him 
to  write  to  Mr.  Poinsett,  apprising  him  of  his  intention,  [“and”  can¬ 
celed]  requesting  such  time  as  might  be  convenient,  and  also  stating 
the  fact,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so,  that  the  communication  to 
Maj.  Delafield  was  intended  to  be  confidential.  I  would  also  think 
it  would  [be]  unadviseable  for  him  to  take  any  part  in  the  enquiry 
into  the  condition  of  the  Academy. 

You  will  understand  these  are  mere  suggestions,  made  in  the 
sperit  of  kindness  &  good  wish[es]  for  yourself  &  husband.  I  am 
really  sorry,  that  he  should  be  in  so  unpleasant  a  situation,  and  the 
object  of  my  suggestions  is  to  prevent  it  from  being  more  so.  I  am 
sure,  that  both  you  &  he  will  consider  it  in  that  light.  With  great 
respect  I  am  &  &,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  owned  in  1960  by  Mr.  Holbrook  Campbell,  Springfield,  Mass.  Note:  Jasper 
Adams,  former  president  of  the  College  of  Charleston  and  of  Geneva  College  in 
N.Y.,  resigned  from  West  Point  as  of  11/15/1840  and  died  the  next  year.  Either 
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at  this  time  or  later  Mrs.  Placidia  Adams  became  a  neighbor  of  John  C.  Calhoun 
near  Pendleton.  Her  daughter,  Anzie,  became  the  first  wife  of  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Jr.,  on  7/3/1849. 


From  [James  H.  Hammond] 

[May  4,  1840] 

My  dear  Sir,  Mr.  [Alton  H.]  Pemberton  I  am  informed  has  stated 
that  I  have  refer  [r]ed  the  question  of  my  withdrawal  from  the  can¬ 
vass  for  Governor]  to  the  decision  of  Col.  [Francis  W.]  Pickens.  At 
the  request  of  Col.  P[ickens]  I  write  to  correct  the  error.  During  a 
recent  visit  to  Columbia  Mr.  Pemberton  called  on  me  &  made  several 
propositions,  one  of  which  was  that  I  should  withdraw.  I  told  him 
it  was  a  new  suggestion  to  me  &  that  Col.  [John  P.]  R[ichardson] 
having  been  brought  forward  as  a  “peace  offering”  &  having  entirely 
failed  in  that  it  had  better  be  made  to  him.  That  at  any  rate  not 
having  put  myself  up  I  could  not  withdraw  myself  if  so  inclined  & 
finally  that  I  left  it  entirely  to  my  political  friends  being  willing  to 
run  tho’  certain  of  defeat  or  decline  if  certain  of  election  if  they 
desired  it.  He  said  he  was  not  on  as  familiar  terms  with  my  friends 
as  with  myself  having  known  me  for  many  years  before  he  came  to 
S.C.  &  wished  me  to  consult  them  which  I  declined  to  do.  I  at  length 
suggested  Col.  Pickens  as  a  friend  in  whom  I  had  the  greatest  con¬ 
fidence  &  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted  &  he  said  he  would 
write  to  him.  I  did  not  by  that  however  by  any  means  intend  to 
throw  upon  Col.  P[ickens]  the  responsibility  of  my  course  nor  to  bind 
myself  to  submit  implicitly  to  any  thing  he  might  do.  From  what 
I  have  heretofore  said  to  you,  you  will  perceive  that  I  could  not 
without  a  great  change  of  views  withdraw  myself  of  my  own  accord 
or  at  the  suggestion  of  a  single  individual.  I  look  upon  myself  as 
identified  with  the  State  Rights  party  in  S.C.  heretofore  &  still  in 
the  ascendancy  in  the  State.  Occupying  the  ground  I  do  I  cannot 
be  beaten  by  a  Union  man  without  revolutionizing  the  State  &  cast¬ 
ing  into  the  [“State”  canceled]  shade  the  men  &  the  principles  of 
1830-33.  If  it  be  the  wish  of  the  State  to  effect  such  a  revolution, 
I  am  willing  to  make  any  personal  sacrafice  [sic]  to  have  a  fair  & 
open  expression  of  that  wish  so  that  the  responsibility  [ illegible ;  of 
the  measure  will  fall]  upon  the  proper  shoulders.  Rut  were  I  to 
withdraw  myself  the  responsibility  would  rest  almost  entirely  on  me, 
since  I  have  permitted  my  name  to  be  brought  forward  &  have  thus 
prevented  any  other  State  Rights  man  from  becoming  a  candidate. 
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I  should  by  no  means  however  desire  to  be  considered  the  self  con¬ 
stituted  &  wil[l]ful  [“candidate”  canceled  and  “champion”  interlined] 
of  the  State  Rights  party  &  if  their  will  can  be  ascertained  clearly  & 
openly  by  any  other  means  than  the  test  of  an  election,  I  should  most 
cheerfully  acquiesce  in  it.  I  know  there  is  nothing  in  which  one 
may  be  more  egregiously  mistaken  than  in  his  idea  of  his  own  posi¬ 
tion  in  politics.  I  may  be  very  wrong  in  my  whole  view  of  this 
matter.  If  so  I  should  be  most  happy  to  be  corrected.  I  have  re¬ 
sisted  solicitations  to  become  a  candidate  for  several  [“offi”  canceled] 
stations  since  I  left  Congress.  I  have  evaded  all  appeals  to  a  sense 
of  duty  some  of  which  you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  make.  I 
acceded  to  the  wishes  of  my  friends  in  this  instance  for  the  sake 
not  of  the  future  but  of  the  past.  I  could  not  undo  what  had  been 
done  in  which  I  bore  a  part,  &  I  feel  bound  &  desirous  to  vindicate 
it.  I  am  still  ready  to  do  so  or  become  a  sacrafice  in  the  attempt 
for  as  to  personal  consequences  I  am  much  more  indifferent  to  the 
result  than  I  might  obtain  [“general”  interlined]  credit  for.  But  if 
it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  I  have  mistaken  the  means  of  that 
vindication  or  that  the  majority  of  those  with  whom  I  have  heretofore 
acted  are  willing  to  surrender  the  [“course”  canceled  and  “cause” 
interlined]  &  take  the  responsibility  of  it,  I  would  not  be  guilty  of  the 
folly  &  presumption  of  holding  on  a  single  moment  from  any  motive 
peculiar  to  myself. 

Was  there  any  single  individual  to  whom  I  could  submit  the  de¬ 
cision  of  such  a  matter  it  would  be  yourself  as  the  acknowledged 
head  of  our  party  &  my  personal  friend.  Had  I  supposed  the  course 
I  adopted  to  be  in  opposition  to  your  views  I  should  have  hesitated 
long  about  it.  Tho’  I  did  not  [“de”  canceled ]  expect  or  desire  you 
to  take  a  part  in  the  election  I  felt  assured  that  you  would  approve 
of  maintaining  the  complete  ascendancy  of  our  party  in  the  State. 
It  seemed  to  me  so  obviously  required  by  every  consideration  [“not 
only”  interlined]  of  principle  but  policy.  Circumstances  had  placed 
us  in  alliance  (connection  rather)  with  the  Democratic  party  of  the 
country,  tho’  we  professed  at  the  same  time  to  be  of  a  higher  school 
of  democracy,  one  of  fixed  principle  and  incompatible  faith.  We 
had  not  only  come  to  their  assistance  in  the  hour  of  peril  &  gallantly 
[“defe”  canceled]  rescued  them  from  certain  ruin,  altho’  we  had 
long  been  the  object  of  their  peculiar  venom,  but  to  prove  the  sin¬ 
cerity  [“of”  canceled]  with  which  we  acted  towards  them,  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  relax  our  past  policy  &  instead  of  throwing  away  [“our” 
canceled]  the  vote  of  S.C.  as  usual,  to  give  it  to  their  leader  for  the 
Presidency.  This  was  doing  a  great  deal.  More  than  they  would 
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have  done  for  us— more  than  they  could  have  had  the  boldness  to 
ask  of  us.  It  was  doing  enough.  To  place  their  men  in  power 
every  where,  to  unite  with  them  thoroughly  &  as  a  party  in  all  their 
measures  was  to  obliterate  all  the  lines  of  distinction  so  carefully 
drawn  &  identify  ourselves  with  the  great  rabble  of  democracy  &  be 
swept  away  in  the  common  current  [“of”  canceled ].  [“The”  inter¬ 
lined]  Democratic  party  are  notoriously  fickle  &  their  leaders  for  the 
most  part  treacherous.  These  are  the  failings  which  prevent  them 
from  controlling  the  world  at  once  &  forever.  When  the  next 
change  of  measures,  the  next  tergiversation  of  men  occurred  what 
were  we  to  do?  We  could  not  draw  off  our  forces  &  form  them 
again  where  we  stood  before.  It  would  be  like  “calling  spirits  from 
the  vasty  deep.”  They  would  not  come.  No  man  could  expect  to 
see  men  marched  &  countermarched  in  this  way  to  meet  every  turn 
of  policy  or  even  principle.  The  leader  who  does  [“not”  canceled 
and  “must  often”  interlined]  find  himself  without  followers.  It  would 
take  years  to  form  another  band  such  as  had  been  thus  thoughtlessly 
dissolved  &  all  the  time  we  should  have  been  floundering  along  in 
the  impure  current  of  corrupt  democracy.  Every  President  that  we 
have  yet  had  has  devoted  his  last  term  to  the  election  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor.  So  will  Mr.  [Martin]  V[an]  B[uren]  beyond  a  doubt.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  we  shall  be  called  on  to  oppose  his  selection  &  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  next  five  years  we  shall  be  in  opposition.  He 
is  now  playing  for  us  because  we  are  necessary  to  him.  We  shall 
not  be  necessary  to,  but  in  the  way  of  his  nominee  &  [“as”  canceled] 
a  very  different  game  will  be  played  after  his  re-election.  But  how 
would  we  be  prepared  to  oppose  him  if  we  surrendered  our  citadel 
to  his  subalterns  &  disbanded  our  forces?  On  what  ground  could 
we  rally?  Whom  summon  to  our  standard?  We  should  be  disarmed, 
dispersed,  &  powerless.  Our  principles  dishonoured,  our  chiefs  cor¬ 
rupted  or  forgotten.  An  able  general  never  advances  without  [“the” 
canceled]  securing  the  means  of  [“an”  canceled]  safe  &  honorable 
retreat  &  indicating  the  point  of  reunion  &  for  these  ends  he  must 
make  many  sacrafices.  To  dismantle  his  own  fortresses  and  throw 
an  impassible  [sic]  barrier  in  the  rear  have  generally  been  regarded 
as  acts  of  desperation.  From  a  leader  of  your  [“wisdom  &”  interlined] 
experience  I  could  not  expect  such  a  thing.  And  I  had  no  doubt 
it  was  the  first  wish  of  your  heart  to  cherish  the  party  hitherto  so 
devoted  to  you  &  to  preserve  beyond  the  hazards  of  allied  war  the 
principles  on  which  rest  your  fame,  &  the  lasting  welfare  of  our 
Country.  Particularly  when  the  sacrafice  of  neither  was  required 
&  the  dignified  maintainance  [sic]  of  them  indispensible  for  the  ac- 
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quiring  &  retaining  any  influence  over  our  allies.  I  acknowledge  my 
inexperience  in  politics  &  my  inability  to  grapple  with  such  subtle  & 
important  questions  as  these.  I  should  be  much  more  apt  to  distrust 
the  soundness  of  my  views  in  the  whole  matter  than  your  judgement 
or  integrity  &  I  repeat  it  that  no  individual  could  do  more  than  your¬ 
self  in  correcting  my  opinions  &  influencing  my  conduct  [  to  them 
canceled ].  God  knows  I  only  wish  to  do  what  is  right  &  to  preserve 
my  own  honor  &  assist  in  maintaining  the  honor  &  interest  of  my 
country. 

I  send  you  by  this  mail  an  English  paper  rec[eive]d  since  my 
last  which  contains  some  views  on  the  Chinese  question  similar  to 
those  expressed  to  you  &  other  material  that  you  may  like  to  see. 

ALU  (retained  copy)  in  DLC,  James  Henry  Hammond  Papers,  vol.  8;  PEx  in 
Jameson,  ed.,  Correspondence,  pp.  823—824.  Note:  The  date  assigned  to  this 
document  appears  only  in  an  endorsement. 


Remarks  on  Public  Expenditures 

[In  the  Senate,  May  7,  1840] 

[ The  Senate  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Levi  Wood¬ 
bury),  in  compliance  with  a  previous  resolution,  a  report  on  U.S. 
expenditures  during  1824-1839.  Thomas  H.  Benton  spoke  at  length 
on  the  report  and  moved  the  printing  of  30,000  extra  copies.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  Senators  took  part  in  a  discussion .] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  am  the  friend  of  economy,  and  have,  I  trust, 
ever  evinced  it  by  my  votes  and  other  public  acts.  I  believe  that  in 
all  free  States  it  is  a  cardinal  virtue,  and  in  ours,  an  indispensable 
one,  if  we  desire  to  preserve  our  political  institutions.  As  the  friend 
of  economy,  I  rejoice  to  hear  this  debate.  The  crimination  and  re¬ 
crimination  of  extravagance  between  the  two  sides  of  the  Senate  is 
a  proof  that  the  day  of  extravagance  is  passed  and  that  of  economy 
has  arrived.  We  have  had  a  period  of  extravagance.  It  is  manly  to 
acknowledge  the  truth.  Our  expenditures  have  gone  far  beyond 
what  they  ought  to  have  been.  The  important  question  is  what  and 
who  caused  it? 

The  cause,  sir,  will  be  found  in  an  overflowing  Treasury,  which 
had  to  be  sluiced  by  appropriations  to  prevent  an  inundation;  not 
overflowing  with  gold  and  silver  but  with  bank  notes,  paper  credit, 
to  retain  which  in  the  Treasury  would,  in  effect,  have  been  but  to 
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borrow  so  much  from  the  banks  for  the  time.  The  greatest  of  all 
absurdities  is  to  hoard  up  bank  notes  or  credit  in  the  Treasury.  It 
is  but  to  draw  so  much  from  circulation  to  be  filled  up  by  new 
issues,  thus  giving  the  bank  interest  both  on  the  old  and  the  new 
issues.  But  this  is  not  the  only  objection.  It  is  liable  to  another, 
still  stronger,  if  possible.  The  notes  drawn  from  circulation  being 
replaced  by  another  issue  of  equal  amount,  the  channels  of  circula¬ 
tion  are  kept  full,  and  when  the  Government  comes  to  draw  from 
the  Treasury  the  accumulated  mass,  the  necessary  effect  is,  that  the 
addition  to  the  already  full  channels  of  circulation  swells  the  tide 
till  an  inundation  follows,  sweeping  all  before  it,  such  as  we  lately 
witnessed.  Yes,  we  have  just  passed  through  a  period  in  which  the 
most  wasteful  and  corrupt  expenditures  could  not  sluice  the  Trea¬ 
sury  fast  enough  to  prevent  the  inundation  of  paper,  but  has  left  the 
country  and  Government  in  their  present  embarrassed  condition. 
I  now  ask,  what  caused  this  overflowing  Treasury,  with  all  the  ac¬ 
companying  extravagance  and  following  disasters.  What,  but  the 
prolific  parent  of  evil,  the  protective  system,  duties  imposed,  not  for 
revenue,  but  to  favor  one  branch  of  industry  at  the  expense  of  all 
others,  and  which  exacted  from  the  people  more  than  the  wants  of 
the  Government  needed,  or  even  its  waste  and  extravagance  could 
expend? 

It  is  difficult,  in  the  changed  condition  of  things,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  the  present  denunciation  of  extravagance  and  praise  of  economy, 
to  realize  the  scenes  through  which  we  have  lately  passed.  It  is  but 
four  years  since  when  he  was  considered  a  benefactor  who  could 
devise  some  new  scheme  of  spending  money,  and  when  the  then 
Administration,  notwithstanding  the  extravagance  of  the  appropria¬ 
tions,  was  censured  for  not  spending  money  fast  enough,  and  was 
even  called  on  by  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  to  know  how  much  they 
could  spend.  Such  was  the  cause  of  the  extravagance  which  is  now 
condemned  on  all  sides,  and  the  fruits  of  a  mistaken  and  mischievous 
policy. 

In  order  to  determine  who  is  responsible  for  this  extravagance  it 
is  only  necessary  to  decide  who  are  responsible  for  the  policy  in 
which  it  originated.  I  then  put  the  question,  who  were  the  authors 
and  supporters  of  the  protective  system?  I  leave  gentlemen  to  an¬ 
swer.  I  submit  it  to  the  Journals  of  Congress  and  the  public  voice 
to  decide.  Appropriations  and  expenditures  are  but  consequences 
—dangerous  and  corrupting  consequences— but,  at  the  same  time, 
consequences  whose  alternative,  an  accumulation  of  a  surplus  mass 
of  bank  notes  in  the  Treasury,  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  less  dangerous 
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and  corrupting.  It  has  been  our  misfortune  to  be  cursed  with  these 
combined  evils. 

But,  as  important  as  are  these  questions,  there  is  another  still 
more  so  relating  to  the  future.  The  past  is  past,  and  cannot  be  re¬ 
called,  and  a  recurrence  to  it  is  only  profitable  as  furnishing  lessons 
of  experience.  The  future  is  still  before  us  with  its  realities,  and  the 
important  question  is,  who  are  now  the  advocates  and  supporters 
of  so  calamitous  a  policy,  in  spite  of  the  severe  lessons  of  experience? 
Time  will  show,  and  when  it  does  it  will  make  manifest  who  are  the 
real  friends  and  authors  of  extravagance  and  foes  of  economy  and 
retrenchment.  I  repeat,  economy  is  a  cardinal  republican  virtue; 
and  that  there  never  existed  a  Government  of  the  kind  in  which  it 
was  so  indispensable  as  in  this  of  ours.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into 
the  reasons  on  this  occasion;  but  of  all  Governments  ours  is  that  in 
which  patronage  and  extravagance  are  the  most  corrupting  and  dan¬ 
gerous.  Thus  thinking,  I  rejoice  that  we  are  compelled  to  retrace 
our  steps  and  economize.  Yes,  compelled  by  that  which  only  can 
enforce  economy  on  a  dominant  party  and  [sic;  an]  empty  Treasury. 
It  is  on  that  I  rely.  Its  mandates  must  be  obeyed,  and  I  wish  it  to 
be  understood  that  I  intend  to  use  my  best  efforts  to  keep  it  low 
till  the  Government  is  thoroughly  reformed  and  restored  to  its  origi¬ 
nal  purity.  Fill  the  Treasury  to  overflowing  to-day,  and  to-morrow 
the  scenes  of  profusion  and  extravagance  through  which  we  have 
thus  far  passed  would  return.  Nothing  but  stern  necessity  can  cor¬ 
rect  abuses;  and  I  now  give  notice,  when  the  time  has  arrived  for 
the  readjustment  of  the  tariff,  I  shall  resist  all  attempts  to  draw  more 
money  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
with  rigid  economy,  to  the  just  and  constitutional  wants  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  In  doing  so  I  shall  give  the  highest  evidence  of  being  the 
friend  of  economy  and  our  free  institutions.  Here  let  me  say  that 
I  deem  $15,000,000  annually  to  be  ample  to  meet  all  the  just  wants 
of  the  Government,  not  including  the  Post  Office  Department.  With 
that  we  may  place  our  civil  list  and  military  establishment,  in  all  its 
branches,  on  a  respectable  footing,  and  enlarge  our  Navy,  so  as  to 
give  protection  to  our  widespread  commerce,  and  give  us  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  adjacent  seas. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  contents  of  the  document  that  has  caused 
this  discussion,  but  will  vote  for  the  motion  without  knowing  whether 
the  effects  of  the  publication  will  be  such  as  the  mover  contemplates 
or  not.  The  public  attention  is  roused  to  the  subject  of  our  expendi¬ 
tures,  and  whatever  we  publish  on  the  subject,  I  doubt  not,  will  be 
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closely  scrutinized.  If  there  be  errors  in  the  report,  or  if  it  be  drawn 
up  so  as  to  make  false  impression,  it  will  be  seen  and  pointed  out; 
but  if  not,  it  will  have  its  due  weight.  With  this  impression  I  care 
not  to  look  at  its  contents  before  giving  my  vote;  but  if  any  gentle¬ 
man  desires  time  to  examine  it  before  he  votes,  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  it  shall  not  be  withheld  from  him. 

[Discussion  continued  between  Henry  Clay  and  James  Bu¬ 
chanan .] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  My  object,  when  I  first  addressed  the  Senate  on 
this  subject,  was  neither  to  accuse  nor  defend  the  [Martin  Van  Buren] 
Administration.  It  was  much  higher— to  state  facts,  point  out  causes, 
and  trace  consequences.  In  affirming  that  there  had  been  a  period 
of  extravagance  I  made  no  particular  reference  to  the  present  Ad¬ 
ministration;  but,  on  the  contrary,  asserted  at  the  time  that  the  period 
of  economy  had  commenced.  But,  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
had  thought  proper  to  refer  what  I  had  said  to  the  existing  Adminis¬ 
tration,  I  feel  myself  called  on,  as  an  act  of  justice,  to  state  my  im¬ 
pression  how  far  they  are  or  are  not  responsible  in  reference  to  the 
subject  of  discussion. 

There  certainly  remains  much  to  be  done  to  complete  the  work 
of  retrenchment  and  economy;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  it  would 
be  doing  great  injustice  to  deny  that,  in  the  ranks  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  there  exists  a  strong  desire  to  reform  the  expenditures,  and  that 
a  good  deal  has  been  done  already,  under  circumstances  of  no  small 
difficulty.  So  strong  has  been  this  spirit  at  the  present  session,  that 
thus  far  few  bills  have  passed  involving  expenditures  to  which  I 
could  not  cheerfully  give  my  assent.  But  I  attribute  the  reformation 
to  the  exhausted  state  of  the  Treasury.  I  know  well,  from  past  ex¬ 
perience,  if  the  Treasury  had  been  full,  the  money  would  be  spent. 
It  would  not  have  been  in  the  power  of  this  or  of  any  other  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  prevent  it;  and  I  take  the  occasion  to  repeat,  that  I  rely 
on  an  empty  Treasury  as  the  only  certain  remedy  against  extrava¬ 
gance.  The  most  that  can  be  done  by  the  Administration  is  to  bring 
down  the  expenditures  with  the  diminishing  means  of  the  Treasury. 
This  is  no  difficult  task,  and  necessarily  requires  time.  I  ask  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky,  in  all  candor,  whether  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  Administration  to  reduce  the  expenditures  to  the 
proper  standard  all  at  once?  Take  the  pension  lists.  There  are 
about  forty-four  thousand  remaining  on  it,  at  a  cost  of  upward  of 
$3,000,000  annually.  Can  that  be  got  clear  of  at  once?  What  can 
be  done  under  this  vast  head  of  expenditure  but  to  arrest  the  further 
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progress,  and  to  leave  it  to  time  to  retrench?  I  appeal  to  all  whether 
there  has  not  been  great  vigilance  for  the  last  two  years  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  the  lists,  or  whether  more  could  well  be  done  in  that 
particular  than  has  been.  Again,  take  the  Seminole  war,  for  which 
the  present  Administration  is  not  certainly  responsible.  They  found 
it  existing,  and  how  could  they  prevent  the  heavy  expenditures  from 
that  source  while  it  continues  to  exist? 

I  have  had,  sir,  some  experience  on  the  subject  of  retrenchment 
and  economy.  It  was  my  fortune  to  administer  the  Department  of 
War  under  Mr.  Monroe.  The  Department  was  in  a  state  of  great 
disorder,  and  the  expenditures  extravagant.  I  went  in  with  the 
determination  to  use  my  best  efforts  to  economize  and  retrench,  to 
which  I  devoted  myself;  but  I  found  the  task  a  work  of  three  years, 
incessant  labor  before  it  could  be  accomplished  to  anything  like  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  myself. 

The  Senator  has  asserted  on  this  as  well  as  other  occasions  that 
the  tariff  was  not  the  cause  of  the  surplus  revenue,  but  that  it  was 
caused  by  the  public  lands.  A  very  few  remarks  will,  I  trust,  satisfy 
the  Senator  himself  that  he  is  in  error.  The  tariff  of  1825  raised  the 
duties,  on  an  average,  of  all  the  imports  so  high  that  nearly  one  half 
in  value  of  all  the  goods  imported  was  paid  to  the  custom-house; 
that  is,  out  of  an  import  of  about  sixty  million  dollars,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  collected  about  thirty  millions.  That  was  about  the  amount 
of  the  imports  when  the  compromise  act  passed.  Since  then  our 
domestic  exports  have  risen  to  nearly  one  hundred  million  dollars; 
which,  adding  the  profits  of  trade  and  the  whale  fishery,  with  other 
resources,  would  give  an  import  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  or  thirty  millions,  and  which,  if  the  tariff  of  1828  had  not 
been  reduced,  would  have  given  an  income  from  the  customs  of  sixty 
or  seventy  millions.  Could  so  large  an  amount  have  been  collected 
without  a  heavy  surplus?  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  that  if  the  tariff 
had  not  been  reduced  the  exports  would  not  have  been  increased,  but 
that  would  place  its  oppressive  character  in  a  still  stronger  light. 
The  object  for  reducing  the  tariff  was  in  part  to  get  clear  of  the 
excess  of  revenue;  but  notwithstanding  the  reduction,  which  had  to 
be  gradual  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  manufactures,  the  duties 
were  sufficient  to  swell  the  income  from  that  source  to  an  amount 
greatly  beyond  the  expenditures  of  the  Government.  The  surplus 
after  the  payment  of  the  public  debt  and  the  removal  of  the  deposits, 
was  placed  in  State  banks,  and  afforded  the  means  of  bank  accom¬ 
modation  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  raise  prices  and  to  give  an  un- 
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bounded  impulse  to  speculation  in  the  public  lands;  and  hence  the 
revenue  from  that  source  to  which  the  Senator  attributes  the  sur¬ 
plus.  It  indeed  greatly  increased  it;  but  properly  considered  it  was 
itself  but  one  of  the  effects  of  the  surplus  already  accumulated  in  the 
Treasury  from  the  tariff. 

But  the  Senator  said  that  admitting  it  was  the  cause,  still  there 
was  no  necessity  that  the  surplus  should  be  spent;  no  necessity  for 
spending  a  revenue  of  forty  or  fifty  millions  of  bank  paper,  passing 
into  the  Treasury  annually.  Could  such  a  tide  of  paper  be  permitted 
to  flow  into  the  Treasury  from  year  to  year  without  flowing  out 
through  some  other  channel?  I  put  the  question  to  the  Senator, 
would  not  its  first  effect  have  been  to  transfer  a  large  portion  of  the 
property  of  the  country  to  the  banks  and  their  favorites,  and  finally, 
on  the  reflux  of  the  tide,  to  leave  them  in  the  embarrassed  and  pros¬ 
trated  condition  in  which  we  now  find  them?  Is  not,  in  fact,  the 
present  condition  of  the  country  proof  conclusive  of  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  asserted? 

[Clay  remarked  that  excessive  expenditures  “might  have  been 
prevented  by  the  distribution  of  the  surplus.”] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Yes  it  might,  and  I  accordingly  made  the  quali¬ 
fication  that  it  must  be  spent  or  got  clear  of  some  other  way;  but 
the  Senator  knows  my  objections  to  the  scheme  of  raising  a  revenue 
for  distribution.  It  may  be  expedient  to  get  clear  of  an  accidental 
surplus  to  avoid  a  greater  evil  by  a  deposit  with  the  States,  as  was 
the  case  in  1836;  but  of  all  measures,  I  regard  a  permanent  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  revenue  as  the  most  fatal  effect  that  could  grow  out  of  a 
surplus  revenue.  As  bad  as  are  extravagant  expenditures,  it  is  still 
worse.  We  have  had  the  two  combined,  and  they,  in  the  short  space 
of  a  few  years,  have  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  country. 

The  Senator  [Clay]  in  conclusion  declared  against  a  high  tariff, 
but  asserted,  if  I  understood  him  correctly,  that  he  was  for  protec¬ 
tion,  and  was  in  favor  of  a  system  of  countervailing  or  retaliatory 
duties. 

Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  explained  that  he  was  in  favor  of  main¬ 
taining  the  compromise  act,  and  of  affording  protection  within  the 
limits  to  which  it  would  reduce  the  duties. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  certainly  understood  the  Senator  to  say  that 
he  was  prepared  to  meet  prohibition  by  prohibition.  Did  I  under¬ 
stand  him  correctly? 

Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  assented. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  the  important  question 
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involved,  but  I  take  the  occasion  of  raising  a  warning  voice  against 
the  whole  system  of  retaliatory  duties.  It  would  prove  worse  in  the 
end  than  the  protective  system.  Go  into  it  when  you  may,  it  will 
be  almost  impossible  to  get  out  of  it.  Begin  the  war  of  duties  against 
duties  and  prohibition  against  prohibition,  and  you  will  find  no  stop¬ 
ping  place.  It  will  go  on.  The  passions  will  be  roused  on  both 
sides.  Pride  will  be  enlisted.  If  you  raise  the  duty  on  one  article 
in  order  to  force  a  reduction  on  another,  instead  of  reduction,  addi¬ 
tional  duties  will  be  laid  to  countervail  yours.  If  you  prohibit  on 
one  article,  to  force  the  removal  of  prohibition  on  another,  it  will 
in  like  manner  be  met  by  prohibition  on  some  third  article.  In  every 
instance  there  will  be  less  resistance  to  increased  duties  on  one  side 
than  to  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  the  opposite,  and  to  adding  to 
the  list  of  prohibited  articles  on  one  side,  than  diminishing  the  list 
on  the  other. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  end.  We  should  have  the  protective  tariff  in 
the  worst  possible  form,  still  more  oppressive  and  more  difficult  to 
throw  off.  I  proclaim  the  danger  in  advance,  and  I  call  on  those 
interested  to  be  on  their  guard. 

In  guarding  against  the  danger  of  the  retaliating  system  I  am  not 
insensible  to  the  unequal  and  oppressive  duties  under  which  some 
of  our  great  staples,  and  especially  tobacco,  labor  in  many  of  the 
countries  with  which  we  have  commercial  relations,  to  the  great  in¬ 
jury  of  both  them  and  us.  I  hope  the  folly  of  such  a  policy  will 
yield  to  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  age;  and  I  do  trust  that  those 
who  may  be  charged  with  the  executive  department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  spare  no  efforts,  nor  lose  any  opportunity,  to  remove  the 
evil,  through  the  agency  of  negotiation  and  argument;  but  I  do  trust 
that  the  Government  will  not  go  a  step  beyond.  It  would  be,  at  best, 
but  to  injure  ourselves  in  order  to  spite  others.  I  hope  that  some 
more  suitable  occasion  may  be  presented  to  go  fully  into  this  impor¬ 
tant  subject,  before  the  termination  of  the  session. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Appendix,  pp.  441-443.  Also 
printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  May  15,  1840,  p.  3;  the  Richmond,  Va., 
Enquirer,  May  26,  1840,  pp.  1-2;  Cralle,  ed.,  Works,  3:497-506.  Variants  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  May  9,  1840,  pp.  2-3;  the 
Alexandria,  D.C.,  Gazette,  May  14,  1840,  p.  2. 
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From  [Henry  R.  Schoolcraft] 

Michilimackinac  [Mich.],  May  7th  1840 
Dear  Sir:  The  reasons  for  addressing  you  the  present  letter  are,  prob¬ 
ably,  such  as  to  justify  it. 

Political  spite  &  personal  envy,  have  recently  led  to  a  base  and 
insidious  attack  on  my  official  conduct,  as  Indian  Agent  at  this  post, 
of  which,  I  have  just  been  apprized.  The  utmost  confidence  is  felt 
in  my  full  ability,  to  exhibit  to  the  proper  department,  an  ample 
refutation  of  the  charges  alledged  [sic].  But  in  the  meantime,  as 
my  personal  acquaintaince  [sic]  with  Mr.  [Joel  R.]  Poinsett  [Secre¬ 
tary  of  War],  is  of  recent  date,  I  beg  leave  to  request  that  you  will 
call  on  him  to  assure  him  of  the  facts  I  state. 

By  diligence,  care,  &  energy  in  superintending  the  various  mat¬ 
ters  falling  under  my  charge,  I  must  be  permitted  to  assert,  that  the 
public  business  has  been  placed  on  high  grounds;  and  I  only  ask 
that  truth  should  appear  to  render  this  manifest.  With  sentiments  of 
high  respect  Sir,  I  am  your  fri[e]n[d]  &  Ob[edien]t  Serv[an]t  [Un¬ 
signed.] 

ALU  (retained  copy)  in  DLC,  Henry  Rowe  Schoolcraft  Papers,  vol.  17. 


To  A[ndrew]  Stevenson,  [London] 

Washington,  12th  May  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  Professor  [James  P.]  Espy 
of  Philadelphia,  to  whom  I  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  you. 

Professor  Espy  is  a  gentleman  of  science  and  much  observation, 
who  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  &  attention  to  the  investigation 
of  the  “Philosophy  of  Storms”  and  with  much  success. 

He  visits  England  in  connection  with  his  favourite  study  and  is 
desireous  [sic]  of  obtaining  such  introduction  to  Gentlemen  of  dis¬ 
tinction  and  scientifick  acquirements  in  England,  as  will  ensure  him 
a  favourable  hearing. 

His  object  is  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  [“as  it”  canceled]  relative 
to  the  subject  of  his  enquiry;  and  I  feel  assured,  that  it  will  afford 
you  pleasure  to  aid  him,  in  so  laudable  an  object.  With  great  respect 
yours  truly,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  DLC,  Andrew  Stevenson  Papers,  vol.  20.  Note:  In  1840  Espy  addressed 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  His  Philosophy  of 
Storms  was  published  in  1841. 
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Report  on  the  Bill  to  Cede  the  Public 
Lands  to  the  States 

In  Senate  of  the  United  States.  May  13,  1840 
Mr.  [John]  Norvell  made  the  following  report  (to  accompany  bill 
S.  No.  121  [introduced  by  Calhoun  on  1/3].) 

The  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
to  cede  the  public  lands  to  the  States  within  whose  limits  they  re¬ 
spectively  lie,  on  certain  conditions,  report: 

This  bill  provides  that  the  public  lands  lying  within  the  States  of 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  excepting  sites  for  forts,  navy  and  dock  yards, 
arsenals,  magazines,  and  other  public  buildings,  shall  be  ceded  to 
the  States  within  which  they  respectively  lie,  after  the  30th  of  June, 
1842,  on  the  following  conditions : 

1.  That  the  States  shall  pass  acts,  to  be  irrevocable,  pledging  their 
faith  to  pay  to  the  United  States  one-half  of  the  gross  proceeds  of 
the  lands  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  February,  in  each  year. 

2.  That  the  minimum  price  per  acre,  now  fixed  by  law,  shall  not 
be  reduced,  except  according  to  the  scale  of  reduction  fixed  in  the 
bill. 

3.  That  the  land  laws  now  in  force,  and  as  modified  by  this  bill, 
shall  remain  unchanged,  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

4.  That  the  cession  shall  be  in  full  of  the  five  per  cent,  fund,  or 
any  portion  of  it;  and  that  the  States  shall  be  exclusively  liable  for 
cost  of  surveys,  sales,  extinction  of  Indian  titles,  and  management 
generally. 

5.  That,  on  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  these  conditions,  the 
cession  to  the  State  so  failing  shall  be  abrogated;  and  all  grants  or 
titles  on  the  part  of  the  State,  for  land  thereafter  sold,  to  be  null  and 
void. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
when  officially  notified  of  the  passage  of  an  act  of  any  one  of  the 
States,  in  compliance  with  the  above  conditions,  shall  adopt  such 
measures  as  he  shall  deem  advisable  to  close  the  land  offices  within 
the  States,  including  the  surveying  department;  and  that  the  com¬ 
missions  of  all  officers  connected  therewith  shall  expire  on  a  day  to 
be  fixed  by  him,  but  not  beyond  six  months  from  the  time. 

It  moreover  provides  that,  on  such  compliance  and  notification, 
the  State  shall  be  released  from  all  compacts  or  ordinances  that  im¬ 
pose  restrictions  on  her  right  to  tax  the  lands  thereafter  sold;  and 
that  all  maps,  titles,  records,  books,  documents,  and  papers,  in  the 
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General  Land  Office,  shall  be  subject  to  the  order  and  disposition 
of  the  Executive  of  the  State. 

It  also  provides  that  the  public  lands  in  Tennessee,  with  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  contained  in  the  first  section,  shall  be  ceded  to  that  State. 

Such  are  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  it  now  stands.  The  amend¬ 
ments  proposed  by  the  committee  will  be  noticed  in  the  proper 
place. 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  above  provisions  will  suffice  to 
show  that  the  proposed  cession  would  be,  in  reality,  but  a  sale  of 
the  public  lands  to  the  States  in  which  they  lie,  subject  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  bill.  The  right  to  make  such  sale  would  seem 
unquestionable.  The  lands  are  held  by  Congress  as  common  prop¬ 
erty,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Union,  with  express  authority  by 
the  constitution  to  dispose  of  them,  without  making  any  distinction 
between  sales  to  States  and  to  individuals,  or  prescribing  the  terms 
on  which  they  shall  be  sold.  Regarding  it,  then,  as  a  mere  question 
of  discretion,  to  whom  and  on  what  terms  and  conditions  the  lands 
should  be  sold,  the  committee  propose  to  consider  the  measure  sim¬ 
ply  in  reference  to  its  expediency;  but  it  will  be  necessary,  as  a  pre¬ 
liminary  step  to  the  discussion  of  its  general  merits,  to  ascertain  what 
portion  of  the  public  domain  would  be  subject  to  the  operation  of 
the  bill,  should  it  pass,  and  the  true  amount  of  its  value. 

It  appears  from  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office  ( see  [Senate]  Doc.  46,  3d  session  25th  Congress, )  that 
the  whole  quantity  in  acres  of  the  public  domain,  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1838,  to  which  the  Indian  title  was  not  extinguished, 
amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  sixty-six  millions,  in  round  num¬ 
bers.  There  were,  at  the  same  time,  as  appears  by  the  same  report, 
in  the  States  and  Territories,  three  hundred  and  nineteen  millions 
of  acres,  to  which  the  Indian  title  was  extinguished;  making  the 
whole  public  domain  in  the  aggregate,  at  that  time,  to  be  ten  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty-five  millions  of  acres;  from  which  about  five  mil¬ 
lions  of  acres  may  be  deducted  for  sales  since  made,  leaving  now 
about  ten  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  acres.  By  table  marked 
A,  herewith  annexed,  it  appears  that,  on  the  1st  of  January  last  there 
were  in  the  new  States  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  millions  of  acres, 
to  which  the  Indian  titles  were  extinguished;  and  nine  millions  five 
hundred  thousand  acres,  to  which  the  Indian  title  was  not  extin¬ 
guished:  making  in  the  aggregate,  one  hundred  and  sixty- three  mil¬ 
lions  five  hundred  thousand  acres.  From  this  deduct,  for  disputed 
grants,  many  of  which  are  large,  to  which  the  right  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  may  not  be  established,  three  millions  and  a  half  of  acres,  which 
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would  leave  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  subject  to  the  operation 
of  this  bill;  being  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole  public  domain. 

Those  who  have  not  reflected  on  the  subject  are  liable  to  form  very 
erroneous  estimates  of  the  true  value  of  the  public  lands.  It  is  very 
natural  to  conclude  that,  as  none  are  sold  for  less  than  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions 
of  acres  unsold  in  the  new  States  are  worth  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars;  but  such  a  conclusion  would  be  utterly  fallacious.  If  the 
whole  could  be  sold  at  once,  at  that  price,  for  cash  in  hand,  or  on 
perfectly  safe  security,  with  interest,  and  without  expense,  the  con¬ 
clusion  would  be  correct;  but  such  is  far  from  being  the  case.  They 
can  only  be  sold  at  that  price,  through  a  long  period  of  years,  in 
small  portions  at  a  time,  and  at  a  heavy  expense;  all  of  which  must 
be  taken  into  the  estimate  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  their  real 
value,  or,  to  express  the  idea  differently,  their  actual  present  value. 

In  order  to  determine  what  that  really  is,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
assume  what  would  probably  be  the  gross  annual  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  embraced  by  the  bill,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  present  price,  and  the  land  system,  as  it  now  stands,  will  be 
continued.  The  committee  are  fully  aware  that  the  assumption  must 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  conjectural;  there  are  not,  and  cannot  be, 
from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  any  certain  data  on  which  to  rest 
calculation.  All  that  can  be  done  is,  to  assume  a  sum  sufficiently 
liberal  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  an  under-estimate;  and 
proceeding  on  that  principle,  after  a  full  consideration  of  the  whole 
ground,  the  committee  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  a  liberal  assumption  to  take  the  sum  of  two  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  as  their  average  gross  annual  income,  on  the  sup¬ 
position  of  the  continuance  of  the  system  till  the  whole  shall  be  sold. 
The  assumption  supposes  that  the  whole  of  the  lands  embraced  in 
the  bill  will  be  sold  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  and 
that  the  average  sales  annually  will  yield  two  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  till  the  last  acre  is  sold;  an  assumption  which  all, 
the  least  conversant  with  the  subject,  will  readily  allow  to  be  ample. 

Taking,  then,  that  sum  as  the  annual  gross  income,  it  is  clear 
that  the  real  value  of  the  lands  in  question  cannot  exceed  a  sum 
which,  at  the  legal  interest  of  six  per  cent.,  would  give  an  annual 
income  of  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars;  or,  to  express 
it  differently,  cannot  exceed  the  present  value  of  a  permanent  an¬ 
nuity  of  that  amount;  that  is,  a  fraction  over  forty-one  millions  of 
dollars. 

So  far  is  clear;  and  it  is  equally  so  that  it  must  be  less  than  that 
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sum.  The  reason  is  obvious:  To  derive  an  income  of  two  millions 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  lands  at  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  acre,  there  must  be  annually  sold  two  millions  of  acres, 
which  would  dispose,  at  that  rate,  of  the  whole  one  hundred  and 
sixty  millions  of  acres  in  eighty  years.  It  follows,  of  course,  that 
their  true  present  value,  instead  of  being  worth  a  permanent  annuity 
of  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  would  be  worth  one 
of  that  amount  for  eighty  years  only,  which  is  little  more  than  thirty- 
four  millions.  That  sum,  then,  it  is  manifest,  would  be  the  true 
present  value  of  all  the  unsold  lands  in  the  new  States,  on  the  data 
assumed,  provided  they  could  be  sold  without  expense,  trouble,  or 
cost  by  the  Government;  but,  as  that  cannot  be,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  determine  what  deduction  ought  to  be  made  on  that  account— 
to  ascertain  what,  in  fact,  is  their  real  present  value. 

In  determining  that,  the  committee  have  taken  experience  as 
their  guide.  They  have  carefully  ascertained,  under  the  actual  op¬ 
eration  of  the  system  to  the  present  time,  what  deductions  ought  to 
be  made  under  all  the  various  heads,  as  incident  to  the  system,  on 
the  actual  quantity  of  lands  sold  by  the  Government;  and  have  ap¬ 
portioned  them  rateably  on  the  lands  to  be  sold,  on  the  supposition 
that  what  remains  to  be  sold  will  be  subject  to  as  great  a  reduction, 
in  proportion,  as  that  which  has  been;  in  other  words,  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  public  lands  hereafter,  if  the  present  system 
should  be  continued  as  it  stands,  would  be  neither  more  nor  less 
economical  or  prudent  than  it  has  been.  In  making  their  estimate, 
they  have  included,  under  expense,  not  only  what  is  appropriately 
comprehended  under  it,  but  whatever  goes  to  diminish  the  net  in¬ 
come  from  the  lands— such  as  grants  and  donations,  other  than  the 
sixteenth  section  reserved  for  schools;  the  two  and  three  per  cent, 
fund  reserved  out  of  the  sales  for  internal  improvement;  the  ex¬ 
penditures  on  internal  improvement  incident  to  the  public  domain, 
but  not  charged  to  that  fund;  and  the  increased  expense  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  as  will  more  fully  appear  by  reference  to  table  B,  containing 
the  estimates,  and  hereto  annexed. 

The  result  is,  that  the  expense  of  the  management  of  the  public 
lands  embraced  in  the  bill,  on  the  supposition  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  will  be  neither  more  nor  less  economical  than  the  past,  and  that 
they  will  yield  annually  the  sum  supposed,  and  of  course  be  sold  in 
the  period  assigned,  would  amount  to  a  fraction  over  forty-four  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  which,  divided  by  eighty,  the  number  of  years  re¬ 
quired  to  dispose  of  the  lands,  would  give  five  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  as  the  average  annual  expense.  This  sum,  regarded 
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as  an  annuity  for  eighty  years  and  estimated  as  a  present  charge, 
would  make  a  fraction  less  than  seven  millions  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  which,  deducted  from  the  sum  of  thirty-four  millions  of 
dollars,  the  present  value  of  the  lands,  without  estimating  expenses, 
would  give  for  the  actual  present  value  of  the  lands  the  sum  of 
twenty-six  millions  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

But,  as  small  as  this  sum  may  appear  to  many,  the  committee 
believe  that  it  is  over,  rather  than  under,  the  true  estimate.  It  makes 
no  allowance  for  defalcations  and  losses  incident  to  the  management 
of  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  land  system,  and  assumes  that  every  acre 
will  be  sold  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  which  no 
one  can  expect  who  will  recollect  that  a  large  portion  is  sterile  and 
worthless,  consisting  of  pine  barrens,  swamps,  unproductive  prairies, 
and  stony  and  mountainous  tracts  which  are  at  present  unsaleable 
at  any  price,  and  will  be  so  for  a  long  time  to  come.  To  this  may  be 
added,  that  upwards  of  one-half  has  been  in  market  for  five,  ten, 
fifteen,  and  twenty  years,  and  upwards,  ( as  will  be  seen  in  table  C, 
annexed,)  without  being  sold,  and  are  the  remnants  left  after  the 
repeated  selections  of  all  that  were  considered  as  valuable,  even 
under  the  late  rage  for  speculation,  stimulated  to  the  greatest  excess 
by  a  bloated  currency.  Against  this,  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  a 
considerable  quantity  not  yet  surveyed  and  brought  into  market,  ( see 
Table  A,)  of  which  a  portion  may  sell  for  more  than  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  per  acre;  but  experience  shows  that  the  quantity 
sold  above  that  price  is  so  small,  that  its  effect  on  the  general  average 
price  does  not  exceed  two  and  four-fifths  cents  per  acre,  and  is  too 
inconsiderable  to  take  into  the  estimate. 

Taking,  then,  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  the  committee 
feel  assured  that  the  result  to  which  they  have  been  brought  is  too 
high,  rather  than  too  low;  but  they  do  not  deem  it  material  whether 
it  be,  in  truth,  a  few  millions  more  or  less.  Their  object  is  not  per¬ 
fect  precision,  but  to  give  a  correct  general  impression  of  the  value 
of  the  lands  embraced  in  the  bill,  in  order  to  correct  the  utterly  fal¬ 
lacious  conception  which  even  many  of  the  well-informed  entertain 
on  the  subject.  So  long  as  the  value  of  the  lands  embraced  in  the 
bill  is  estimated  at  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  instead  of  the 
few  millions  which  they  are  really  worth,  so  long  it  will  be  impossible 
to  obtain  for  the  measure  which  it  proposes  that  impartial  and  delib¬ 
erate  consideration  necessary  to  a  correct  decision;  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  removing  such  erroneous  impressions,  preliminary  to  the 
discussion  of  the  general  merits  of  the  bill,  to  which  the  committee 
will  now  proceed. 
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One  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  consequences  which  would 
follow  the  adoption  of  the  measure,  would  be  a  great  reduction  of 
the  patronage  of  the  Government.  There  are  spread  over  the  new 
States  fifty-nine  land  offices;  connected  with  which  there  are  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  registers  and  receivers,  eight  surveyors  gen¬ 
eral,  with  a  host  of  deputies,  clerks,  draughtsmen,  chain-carriers  and 
axemen,  at  an  aggregate  annual  expense  of  upwards  of  $334,000,  on 
an  average  of  the  last  two  years.  But  as  considerable  as  are  their 
number  and  expense,  these  give  a  very  inadequate  conception  of  the 
real  extent  of  the  patronage  of  the  Government.  Few  places  under 
it  afford  such  ready  and  certain  means  of  acquiring  fortunes,  and  of 
extending  favors  and  accommodation  to  a  large  and  influential  por¬ 
tion  of  the  community,  as  those  attached  to  the  land  system.  The 
thorough  knowledge  which  those  who  hold  them  have  of  all  that 
relates  to  the  public  lands,  makes  their  good-will  of  great  importance 
to  the  numerous  body  of  individuals  annually  emigrating  to  the  west, 
or  engaged  in  investing  or  speculating  in  the  public  lands.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  influence  which  the  Government  might  exercise,  when¬ 
ever  it  til  inks  proper,  through  so  many  of  its  dependants,  with  such 
ample  means  of  acting  upon  public  opinion,  can  be  more  readily 
conceived  than  estimated;  the  whole  of  which,  with  at  least  one  half 
of  the  patronage  dependent  on  the  General  Land  Office  at  the  seat  of 
Government,  would  be  cut  off  at  a  single  blow,  should  the  bill  become 
a  law. 

Should  the  question  be  put,  whether  such  a  result  is  desirable, 
let  the  denunciations  daily  heard  against  executive  patronage  furnish 
the  answer.  If  that  be  not  sufficient,  let  the  all-absorbing  character 
of  the  Presidential  contest,  over-riding  and  controlling  all  other  ques¬ 
tions,  respond.  If  the  deep  and  agitating  excitement  consequent  on 
the  contest  be  not  sufficient  to  convince  all  who  reflect,  that  it  is  time 
to  lop  off  every  branch  of  patronage  that  can  be  spared,  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  proper  efficiency  of  the  Government,  in  order  to  preserve 
our  present  free  system  of  electing  the  Chief  Magistrate,  the  com¬ 
mittee  despair  that  any  thing  they  could  say  would  have  that  effect. 
It  may,  in  truth,  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  in  our  Government,  never 
to  be  departed  from,  and  which  cannot  be  disregarded  with  im¬ 
punity,  that  there  should  be  no  more  patronage  than  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  accomplish  efficiently  the  objects  for  which  it  was  created, 
and  that  all  beyond  that  ought  to  be  lopped  off.  Unless  this  maxim 
be  rigidly  enforced,  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the  patronage 
and  influence  of  the  Government,  increasing  with  the  growth,  popu¬ 
lation,  and  wealth  of  the  country,  will  become  too  great,  in  time,  for 
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its  liberty.  The  committee  cannot  doubt  that  it  may  be  safely  ap¬ 
plied,  as  proposed  by  the  bill,  to  this  great  and  influential  branch  of 
patronage,  without  in  any  degree  weakening  the  Government,  or 
rendering  it  less  efficient,  except  by  a  trifling  reduction  of  revenue, 
which  would  be  greatly  outweighed  by  other  advantages,  as  will  be 
made  manifest  in  the  sequel. 

Among  the  more  immediate  of  these,  but  not  the  most  promi¬ 
nent,  would  be  the  shortening  of  the  sessions  of  Congress;  the  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  of  which,  in  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  Government, 
have  been  already  estimated.  But,  as  considerable  as  that  is,  it 
would  be  the  least  of  its  advantages.  The  sessions  of  Congress  are 
already  so  long,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  public  grievance. 
It  deprives  the  country  of  the  services  of  many  who  are  the  best 
qualified  to  promote  its  prosperity,  but  who  are  either  driven  from 
the  public  councils,  or  deterred  from  entering  them,  by  the  heavy 
pecuniary  loss  and  the  sacrifice  of  domestic  happiness,  incident  to 
such  long  separations  from  their  business  and  families.  The  evil  is 
still  on  the  increase,  with  a  corresponding  loss  and  sacrifice;  and,  if 
not  corrected,  will  continue  to  increase  with  our  population  and 
wealth,  until  it  terminates  in  perpetual  sessions.  This  bill  would 
do  much  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil.  It  would  probably  diminish  the 
business  of  Congress  a  third  or  a  fourth,  and  shorten  the  sessions  in 
the  same  proportion;  and,  if  followed  up  by  other  measures  origi¬ 
nating  in  the  same  spirit,  the  evil  may  be  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds,  notwithstanding  our  great  and  rapid  growth.  It  ought  ever 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  growth,  to  which  no  limits  can  be  as¬ 
signed,  is  at  once  our  glory  and  our  danger;  while  it  increases  our 
importance  and  elevates  our  pride,  it  swells,  at  the  same  time,  the 
patronage  of  the  Government,  and  strengthens  its  central  tendency, 
which,  if  not  resisted,  must  end  in  consolidation,  by  drawing  the 
whole  powers  of  the  system  to  the  centre.  Hence  the  importance  of 
the  principle  of  rigidly  holding  this  Government  to  the  few  great 
objects  for  which  it  was  created,  and  lopping  off  patronage  wherever 
it  can  be  done  safely.  The  less  this  Government  interferes  with 
local  concerns,  and  with  what  can  be  properly  done  by  the  States, 
the  more  it  will  act  in  accordance  with  the  true  genius  of  our  politi¬ 
cal  system,  and  the  more  certainly  accomplish  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  instituted. 

But  other  consequences  would  follow,  not  less  important;  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  which  would  be  to  place  the  new  States 
on  an  equality  with  the  old.  According  to  the  theory  of  our  political 
system,  the  General  Government  is  but  the  common  agent  of  the 
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States,  created  by  their  authority,  for  the  regulation  of  their  mutual 
interests,  leaving  all  subjects  of  a  peculiar  or  local  character  to  be 
regulated  by  their  separate  local  Governments.  In  this  distribution, 
the  land  or  territory  fell  to  the  State  Governments,  as  far  as  the 
original  States  were  concerned.  But  the  fact  is  different  as  to  the 
new  States  which  have  grown  up  on  the  public  domain,  and  been 
admitted  into  the  Union  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  In 
their  case,  the  unsold  lands,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  sold,  are  not 
subject  to  the  control  and  administration  of  the  new  States,  but  to 
the  General  Government— forming  an  anomaly  certainly  not  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  true  theory  of  our  political  system.  It  is,  indeed, 
so  little  so,  that  many  distinguished  citizens  of  the  new  States  have 
believed  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  constitution,  and  maintained 
that  the  very  fact  of  the  admission  of  a  State  divested  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  its  right  to  the  unsold  lands  within  its  territorial  limits,  and 
transferred  them  to  the  State.  In  maintaining  this  position,  they 
assume  the  ground,  that  the  control  of  the  domain  of  a  State  con¬ 
stitutes  a  portion  of  its  sovereignty;  an  essential  portion,  of  which  it 
cannot  be  divested;  and  that  stipulations  in  the  act  of  admission,  in 
derogation  of  an  essential  attribute  of  sovereignty,  are  null  and  void. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  enter  into  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  question  at  this  time,  or  to  undertake  to  support  or  refute 
the  arguments  by  which  it  is  countenanced.  It  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  those  who  take  a  different  view  believe  that  the  position  is 
erroneous,  and  that  the  cause  of  error  consists  in  not  making  the 
proper  distinction  between  what  is  called  the  eminent  domain  and 
the  rights  of  property  in  land,  and  in  misconceiving  the  true  relation, 
in  our  complex  system,  between  the  General  Government  and  the 
States.  But  all  must  admit,  whatever  may  be  their  opinions  as  to 
these  different  views,  not  only  the  incongruity  of  the  anomaly  with 
the  genius  of  our  system,  but  its  mischievous  influence,  and  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  removing  it,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  done  on  fair  and 
equitable  terms. 

Among  the  mischievous  effects  of  the  anomaly  to  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  referred,  may  be  enumerated  the  state  of  dependence 
in  which  it  places  the  new  States,  and  their  Representatives  in 
Congress,  in  relation  to  this  Government,  and  its  tendency,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  to  disturb  its  action,  and  turn  it  from  the  course  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  accomplish  the  objects  for  which  it  was  created.  That  it, 
in  fact,  causes  such  dependence,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Congress  will  deny.  The  great  and  disproportionate 
number  of  petitions  from  the  new  States,  seeking  either  justice  or 
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some  special  favor  from  the  Government;  the  large  portion  of  the 
sessions  spent  on  business  in  which  they  have  a  peculiar  interest; 
the  immense  correspondence  of  their  Representatives,  growing  out 
of  their  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  constituents,  both  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  at  the  departments— all  attest  the  fact.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise,  when  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  acres  of  land, 
lying  in  the  territories  of  those  States,  are  still  held  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment;  when  all  claims  growing  out  of  the  lands  granted  and  sold 
are  referred  to  it  for  decision;  when  scarcely  a  road,  or  canal,  can 
be  constructed  without  passing  through  the  public  lands,  and  re¬ 
quiring  the  assent  or  aid  of  Congress;  and  when  all  the  laws  relating 
to  the  public  lands,  either  to  retain  or  modify  the  existing  laws,  or 
to  enact  new  ones,  depend  on  the  same  authority?  It  is  not  possible 
but  that  a  dependence  so  general,  co-operating  with  the  extensive 
patronage  of  the  Government,  through  its  numerous  officers,  must 
be  sensibly  and  perniciously  felt,  in  its  reaction  on  the  course  of  the 
Government.  Those  who  are  dependants  naturally  lean  to  the  side 
of  power;  while  power  as  naturally  seeks  their  support,  as  the  means 
of  strengthening  and  supporting  itself.  Acting  in  obedience  to  this 
principle,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  new  States,  in  their 
solicitude  to  carry  favorite  measures,  or  to  obtain  some  special  favor, 
should,  temporarily  at  least,  seek  the  aid  of  the  dominant  party  of 
the  day  in  the  General  Government;  and,  on  the  other  side,  that  such 
party,  with  the  view  of  strengthening  itself,  should  favor  the  wishes 
of  the  States  on  local  questions,  with  little  regard  to  the  general 
interest.  It  is  thus,  by  the  reciprocal  action  and  reaction  resulting 
from  this  state  of  dependence,  the  movements  of  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  be  disturbed  and  turned  from  the  objects  for  which 
it  was  instituted,  to  intermeddling  and  wasting  its  resources  on  ob¬ 
jects  with  which  it  has  no  concern.  That  such  has  been  the  case, 
the  history  of  our  legislation  but  too  often  and  too  clearly  attests. 
Against  this,  there  is  but  one  remedy;  and  that  is,  to  place  the  new 
States,  in  reference  to  their  domain,  in  the  same  independent  condi¬ 
tion  with  the  old.  So  long  as  the  present  state  of  dependence,  so 
humiliating  to  the  new  States,  and  corrupting  in  its  tendency  to 
both  old  and  new,  continues,  so  long  will  its  mischievous  influence 
over  the  action  of  the  Government  be  felt.  The  passage  of  this  bill 
would  apply  an  appropriate  and  effectual  remedy,  and  the  only  one 
that  can  be  devised. 

There  still  remains  another  and  strong  objection  against  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  present  system,  and  in  favor  of  the  proposed  measure. 
It  belongs  to  the  nature  of  things  that  the  old  and  new  States  should 
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take  different  views,  have  different  feelings,  and  favor  a  different 
course  of  policy,  in  reference  to  the  lands  within  their  limits.  It  is 
natural  for  the  one  to  regard  them  chiefly  as  a  source  of  revenue, 
and  to  estimate  them  according  to  the  amount  of  the  income  annually 
derived  from  them;  while  the  other  as  naturally  regards  them,  al¬ 
most  exclusively,  as  a  portion  of  their  domain,  and  as  the  foundation 
of  their  population,  wealth,  power,  and  importance.  They  have 
more  emphatically  the  feelings  of  ownership,  accompanied  by  the 
impression  that  they  ought  to  have  the  principal  control,  and  the 
greater  share  of  benefits  derived  from  them.  To  their  labor,  en- 
terprise,  and  exposure,  they  trace  the  magic  effects  which,  in  a 
few  years,  have  changed  a  wilderness  into  well-cultivated  regions, 
studded  with  beautiful  towns,  villages,  and  farms,  penetrated  by 
canals,  and  intersected  by  roads  in  all  directions,  giving  value  to  the 
more  inferior  and  inaccessible  portions  of  the  lands  yet  unsold  and 
held  by  the  Government.  Seeing  all  this,  and  feeling  more  intensely 
what  their  interests  and  wants  demand,  than  can  possibly  be  seen 
or  felt  by  those  who  are  remote  and  ignorant  of  the  real  condition 
of  things,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  such  opposite  and  conflicting 
views  should  so  frequently  be  taken,  by  the  new  and  old  States, 
of  the  policy  that  should  be  pursued  in  reference  to  the  public  lands. 
These  conflicting  views  must  lead  to  conflicting  measures,  increasing 
in  violence  as  the  population  and  the  political  weight  of  the  new  and 
old  States  approach  nearer  to  equality.  Like  all  other  conflicts  of 
the  kind,  they  will  run  into  the  Presidential  contest,  adding  to  its 
violence,  and,  through  it,  influencing  and  disturbing  the  general 
policy  of  the  Government. 

That  there  is,  in  fact,  a  growing  tendency  to  conflict,  and  that  its 
force  has  increased  with  the  growth  of  the  new  States,  will  not  be 
denied  by  any  conversant  with  the  proceedings  of  Congress  for  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  who  have  witnessed  the  increase,  both 
in  numbers  and  excitement,  of  questions  growing  out  of  the  public 
lands.  The  cause  in  which  it  originates  will  continue  to  act  with 
increased  strength,  just  in  proportion  as  the  new  States  become  more 
capable  of  asserting  with  effect  their  views  of  the  policy  which  ought 
to  prevail  in  reference  to  the  lands,  till  they  shall  have  attained  an 
ascendency  in  the  councils  of  the  Union,  when  they  will  demand, 
as  a  right,  much  more  than  what  they  would  now  readily  accept  as 
a  satisfactory  adjustment.  That  period  is  not  remote.  Under  the 
census  of  the  present  year,  they  will  probably  have  two-fifths  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  two  or  three  years,  three  or  four  ad¬ 
ditional  States  will  be  admitted  into  the  Union;  which  will  give  the 
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new  States  twenty-six  out  of  the  sixty  members  of  the  Senate;  and 
they  will  then  have  about  one-third  of  the  electoral  college.  In  ten 
years  more,  under  the  census  of  1850,  they  will  not  improbably  have 
an  ascendency  in  the  Union.  It  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  that,  if 
nothing  should  be  done,  the  whole  of  the  intervening  period  would 
be  one  of  agitation  and  conflict  in  reference  to  the  public  lands,  ren¬ 
dered  more  violent  by  the  mischievous  and  dangerous  influence  it 
would  exercise  over  the  Presidential  question;  and  that  the  longer 
the  adjustment  of  the  subject  is  delayed,  the  more  the  passions  will 
be  excited,  and  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  reconcile  opposing 
demands.  Surely,  then,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  patriotism  to 
adjust  the  question  while  it  can  be  done  quietly  and  easily,  and  on 
fair  and  equitable  terms,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all,  instead  of 
leaving  it  open,  at  the  hazard  of  losing  the  whole  of  the  public  lands, 
with  all  the  mischievous  and  dangerous  consequences  that  would 
flow  from  the  struggle. 

Having  now  presented  the  reasons  for  the  passage  of  the  bill,  the 
committee  will  next  proceed  to  consider  the  objections  against  it. 
At  their  head  stands  the  objection  that  the  cession  would,  in  fact, 
prove  to  be  but  a  surrender  of  the  lands  to  the  States.  It  assumes 
that  the  States  would  not  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  cession; 
that  they  would  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  over  to  the  Government  its 
share  of  the  purchase  money;  that  there  would  be  no  way  of  enforc¬ 
ing  payment;  and  that,  in  the  end,  the  lands  would  be  lost  without 
compensation.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  it  is  possible  that  such 
might  prove  to  be  the  case;  but,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  not  also  a 
possibility  that  the  lands  may  be  lost  if  nothing  should  be  done?  It 
is,  at  the  worst,  hazard  against  hazard;  and  the  only  question  is, 
which  is  the  greater?  Whether  it  is  more  probable  that  the  States 
would  violate  their  plighted  faith,  solemnly  given  to  an  arrangement 
at  once  just  and  liberal,  supported  by  their  votes,  and  in  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  which  they  would  have  a  strong  interest;  or,  that  in  the 
struggle  resulting  from  conflicting  views  of  policy  in  reference  to  the 
public  lands,  they  would  be  lost  in  the  violence  of  the  conflict,  if 
something  be  not  done  to  prevent  it?  It  is,  in  reality,  a  question  of 
probability  between  the  deliberate  violation  of  faith,  the  utter  want 
of  a  sense  of  justice  on  the  part  of  the  States,  and  that  of  taking 
justice  into  their  own  hands,  under  a  feeling  of  resentment  resulting 
from  the  impression  of  wrong,  well  or  ill-founded.  In  weighing 
these  probabilities,  it  may  be  asked,  whether  there  is  any  just  cause 
to  distrust  the  good  faith  of  the  new  States?  They  have  all  pledged 
their  faith  to  the  Government,  in  reference  to  these  lands,  in  assent- 
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ing  to  the  conditions  of  their  admission  into  the  Union;  pledged, 
among  other  things,  not  to  tax  them  till  five  years  after  they  are  sold. 
Have  they  violated  this,  or  any  other  pledge,  in  a  single  instance? 
Has  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  been  faithfully  observed,  under  much 
pecuniary  and  fiscal  embarrassment  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  States, 
when  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  taxing  would  have  afforded  sub¬ 
stantial  relief?  Why,  then,  doubt  their  good  faith  in  reference  to  the 
proposed  arrangement?  But  a  much  deeper  and  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  question  may  be  propounded.  If  the  faith  of  the  States  is  not 
to  be  trusted,  what  becomes  of  our  system  of  Government?  On  what 
other  foundation  does  it  rest,  but  on  their  fidelity  to  their  engage¬ 
ments?  What  is  our  constitution,  but  a  compact  between  the  States 
resting  on  their  plighted  faith?  What  is  this  Government,  but  the 
offspring  of  that  pledge?  And  is  it  becoming  in  us,  who  derive  our 
existence  from  it,  to  estimate  lightly  the  faith  of  the  States? 

But  the  bill  does  not  rely  simply  on  their  good  faith  for  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  conditions  of  the  cession,  sacred  as  it  ought  to  be 
regarded.  It  provides  that  the  violation  of  any  of  the  conditions, 
and,  among  others,  that  of  paying  over  to  the  Government  its  share 
of  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  at  the  time 
fixed,  shall  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  cession;  and  that  all  grants  from 
the  State,  for  lands  sold  subsequent  to  such  violation,  shall  be  null 
and  void:  thus  placing  the  whole  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts, 
and  making  it  the  interest  of  the  State  and  its  citizens  to  adhere  to 
the  conditions.  A  violation  would  have  the  effect  of  arresting  the 
sales  of  the  land  within  the  State.  No  one  would  be  willing  to  pur¬ 
chase  under  a  doubtful  title;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  a  State, 
for  the  sake  of  the  inconsiderable  sum  to  be  gained  by  retaining  the 
Government  share  of  the  sales  of  the  preceding  year,  would  expose 
itself  and  its  citizens  to  the  embarrassment  and  loss  which  would 
result  from  the  stoppage  of  the  sales.  Add  to  these  considerations 
the  effect  which  the  liberal  and  generous  policy  proposed  by  the 
bill  must  have  in  binding  the  States  to  the  faithful  observance  of 
their  engagements,  and  the  committee  feel  convinced  that  there  is, 
to  say  the  least,  a  reasonable  assurance,  such  as  the  wise  and  prudent 
rely  on  in  the  business  transactions  of  life,  that  the  States  would 
faithfully  abide  by  the  conditions  of  the  cession,  should  the  bill 
pass;  and  that  there  would  be  far  less  hazard  of  losing  the  lands, 
than  under  the  system  as  it  now  stands. 

But  it  may  be  asserted,  that  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor 
between  the  States  and  this  Government  is  dangerous,  and  ought  to 
be  avoided.  The  committee  do  not  think  that  this  bill  establishes 
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such  relation;  but,  admitting  the  objection  in  its  full  force,  may  it 
not  be  asked,  in  turn,  if  the  present  relation  of  landlord,  which  the 
Government  bears  to  the  new  States,  is  not  one  equally  objectionable 
and  dangerous,  and  more  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  principles  of 
our  government?  If  the  choice  were  between  them,  the  simple 
question  would  be,  which  is  preferable— that  the  new  States  should 
become  debtors  to  the  Government,  so  far  as  to  be  obligated  to 
pay  over  to  it  annually,  out  of  the  unappropriated  proceeds  of  an 
existing  fund  in  hand,  derived  from  the  ceded  lands  themselves,  the 
sum  of  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  each;  or,  that  they 
should  have  about  two-thirds  of  their  domain  under  its  exclusive 
regulation  and  control,  with  the  dependence  it  creates,  and  all  its 
humiliating  and  mischievous  consequences?  The  committee  would 
not  consent  to  place  the  States,  with  their  views,  in  the  relation  of 
debtors  to  this  Government,  without  strong  reasons;  but  they  cannot 
doubt  that,  in  this  case,  it  is  far  better  for  both  that  the  present  rela¬ 
tion  should  be  superseded,  even  were  that  of  debtor  and  creditor 
substituted,  in  the  modified  form  proposed  by  this  bill. 

But  it  may  be  objected  by  some,  that  the  lands  would  not  be 
as  prudently  and  faithfully  managed  by  the  States,  if  placed  under 
their  administration,  as  they  now  are.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that 
there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  management  if 
the  cession  should  be  absolute,  leaving  the  lands  to  be  disposed  of 
by  the  States,  without  limitation  or  restriction.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that,  in  such  case,  there  would  spring  up  a  competition  between  the 
States;  each  striving  to  turn  the  tide  of  immigration  in  its  favor,  by 
lowering  the  price  of  lands,  or  making  the  terms  of  sale  more  favor¬ 
able,  or  granting  them  away  on  the  simple  condition  of  settlement. 
If  one  State  should  commence  the  policy,  all  would  be  compelled 
to  follow  it;  and  the  consequence  would  be,  that  the  whole  system 
would  fall  into  confusion,  to  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  lands, 
and  opening  a  wide  field  for  speculation  and  monopoly.  But  ef¬ 
fectual  guards  are  provided  against  this  danger,  by  adopting  the 
present  system,  in  all  its  parts,  as  modified  by  the  bill,  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  it  shall  not  be  altered  but  by  the  consent  of  Congress; 
thus  giving  the  system  equal  uniformity  with  the  present,  with  in¬ 
creased  stability.  With  these  guards,  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt 
of  the  perfect  competency  of  the  States  to  manage  successfully  the 
administration  of  the  public  lands.  They  are  more  familiar  with  the 
subjects  than  Congress;  would  have  more  leisure  to  bestow  on  them; 
and  be  much  less  ‘liable  to  be  influenced  in  their  administration  by 
other  and  distracting  interests.  It  is  a  fact,  which  will  not  be  con- 
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tested,  that  Congress,  taken  as  a  body,  is  more  deficient  in  knowledge 
in  relation  to  the  public  lands,  than  any  other  subject  on  which  it  is 
called  to  act;  and  this  is  not  surprising,  when  the  voluminous  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  the  vast  and  multifarious  character  of  the  subject,  are 
taken  into  consideration.  It  is  notorious,  that,  on  most  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  the  public  lands,  particularly  that  of  claims,  a  large 
portion  of  both  Houses  have  to  act  more  on  faith  in  the  few  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  subject,  than  on  their  own  knowledge.  Far 
different  would  be  the  case  with  the  Legislatures  of  the  new  States; 
each  would  be  familiar  with  the  subject  within  the  limits  of  the 
State;  and  as  questions  growing  out  of  the  lands  would  be  the  im¬ 
portant  and  leading  ones,  the  members  desirous  of  reputation  or  in¬ 
fluence  would  take  care  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  them.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  few  words:  Of  all  subjects 
of  legislation,  land  is  that  which  more  emphatically  requires  a  lo¬ 
cal  superintendence  and  administration;  and,  therefore,  ought  pre¬ 
eminently  to  belong,  under  our  system,  to  State  legislation;  to  which 
this  bill  proposes  to  subject  it  exclusively  in  the  new  States,  as  it 
always  has  been  in  the  old. 

But  another  question,  in  this  connexion,  remains  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  To  insure  a  judicious  and  faithful  administration  of  the  lands, 
the  States  must  not  only  be  competent,  but  also  be  attentive  and 
vigilant  in  their  administration;  which  presents  the  question,  Is  there 
any  assurance  that  such  would  be  the  case?  The  answer  to  this 
question  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  interest  they  may  have  in  their 
management;  and  that,  again,  on  the  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  lands  to  be  left  with  them,  as  a  compensation  for  their 
expense,  trouble,  and  responsibility;  and  that  brings  up  the  inquiry, 
What  ought  the  compensation  to  be?  It  is  easy  to  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  abstract,  but  not  a  little  difficult  to  fix  on  the  precise 
amount.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  ought  to  be  sufficiently  large 
to  identify  completely  the  interest  of  the  States  and  the  Government. 
Such  a  compensation  would  unite  their  interest  and  the  weight  of 
their  joint  authority  in  favor  of  a  judicious  and  faithful  administra¬ 
tion,  by  which  the  revenue  derived  from  the  lands  would  be  in¬ 
creased,  to  their  mutual  profit,  and  give  stability  and  success  to  the 
measure. 

Coming,  as  a  majority  of  the  committee  do,  from  the  new  States, 
they  are  restrained  by  a  feeling  of  delicacy  from  offering  an  opinion 
as  to  the  precise  compensation  that  would  be  sufficient  to  secure 
these  important  advantages.  The  bill,  as  introduced,  provides  for 
the  payment  of  one  half  of  the  gross  annual  proceeds  to  the  Govern- 
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ment;  leaving  the  other  to  the  States,  for  the  expense,  trouble,  and 
responsibility.  Without  undertaking  the  inquiry,  whether  it  would 
or  would  not  be  a  sufficient  allowance,  they  propose  to  strike  out 
that  portion  of  the  bill,  so  as  to  leave  it  in  blank,  to  be  filled  by  the 
Senate,  after  full  deliberation;  and  have,  accordingly,  reported  an 
amendment  to  that  effect. 

In  order  to  aid  its  deliberation  in  this  particular,  it  may  be  proper 
to  repeat,  that  the  gross  average  amount  of  income  from  the  lands 
embraced  in  the  bill  has  been  assumed  to  be  two  millions  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars;  and  the  annual  expense,  taken  in  the  broad 
sense  already  explained,  has  been  estimated  at  five  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars;  which  would  be  twenty-two  per  cent,  on  the 
gross  income  as  assumed,  and  which,  it  is  presumed,  all  will  admit 
ought  at  least  to  be  allowed.  The  only  question  that  remains,  is, 
what  additional  sum  ought  to  be  allowed,  in  order  to  insure  that 
identity  of  interest  which  is  indispensable  to  the  proper  working 
and  the  complete  success  of  the  measure? 

It  may  possibly  throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  and  facilitate 
the  decision,  to  state,  that  the  bill  to  appropriate,  for  a  limited  time, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  granting  certain  lands  to  certain  States,  which  was  introduced 
[by  Henry  Clay]  in  1832,  and  passed,  but  was  vetoed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  allowed,  in  addition  to  the  five  per  cent,  fund,  twelve  and  a 
half  per  cent,  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  to  the  States  within  which 
the  lands  were  situated,  over  and  above  their  equal  distributive 
share  with  the  other  States,  of  the  remaining  portion  of  their  pro¬ 
ceeds.  Should  that  per  cent,  be  considered  by  the  Senate  as  a  suf¬ 
ficient  additional  compensation,  it  would  raise  the  amount  retained 
by  the  States  out  of  the  gross  proceeds,  for  their  compensation,  to 
thirty-four  and  a  half  per  cent.;  and,  consequently,  increase  the 
amount  proposed  by  the  bill  as  it  stands,  to  be  paid  by  the  States  to 
the  Government,  from  fifty  to  sixty-five  and  a  half  per  cent.  But, 
whether  that  ought  to  be  allowed,  or  the  one  proposed  in  the  bill, 
or  some  other  intermediate  one,  the  committee  do  not  undertake  to 
decide.  Their  object  is  simply  to  give  results,  in  order  to  afford  the 
Senate  the  means  of  judging.  But  they  feel  assured  that  true  policy 
requires  that  the  compensation  should  be  liberal;  and  that,  however 
liberal  it  may  be,  within  the  bounds  of  justice  and  reason,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  much  more  than  compensated  for  any  supposed 
loss  in  its  finances,  by  the  many  and  great  advantages  which  would 
follow,  in  other  respects. 
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The  committee  have  now,  after  a  full  and  calm  investigation, 
presented  the  opinion  they  have  formed  of  the  general  merits  of  the 
bill;  but,  as  decisive  as  it  is  in  its  favor,  compared  with  the  existing 
system,  they  feel  that  they  have  not  yet  completed  their  task.  In 
order  to  justify  a  recommendation  of  its  adoption,  they  must  go  one 
step  farther,  and  show  that  it  is  preferable  to  the  only  other  measure 
which  has  been  proposed  on  the  same  subject:  they  refer  to  the 
scheme  of  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
among  the  States.  They  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  an  elaborate 
examination  of  the  merits  of  that  scheme;  it  would  be  superfluous, 
after  the  full  and  able  discussion  of  the  subject  on  a  recent  occasion. 
Their  object  is  simply  to  compare,  briefly,  the  two  measures,  in 
reference  to  their  more  prominent  features. 

Of  the  two,  then,  the  scheme  of  distribution  is  by  far  the  most 
comprehensive  and  sweeping.  It  extends  to  the  whole  of  the  public 
domain,  as  well  to  that  lying  in  the  new  States,  as  that  in  the  ter¬ 
ritories  and  beyond,  reaching  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  containing,  as  has 
been  stated,  ten  hundred  and  eighty-five  millions  of  acres.  It  pro¬ 
poses,  as  the  committee  understand  the  scheme,  apparently  to  trans¬ 
fer,  for  a  limited  time,  but  in  fact  forever,  the  whole  proceeds  of  this 
vast  domain  from  the  public  treasury  to  the  separate  use  of  the 
States,  without  compensation.  It  would  be,  in  fact,  a  gratuitous  and 
unconditional  cession  of  the  whole  public  domain  to  the  States,  in 
their  separate  capacity.  The  loss  of  the  revenue  to  the  Government 
from  that  source  would  be  total— not  less  than  five  or  six  millions 
annually,  instead  of  a  few  hundred  thousands  only.  After  what  has 
been  stated,  little  need  be  said  in  reference  to  the  bill,  to  show  the 
difference,  in  these  respects,  between  the  two  measures.  It  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  repeat,  that  the  bill  embraces  less  than  one-sixth  part  of  the 
public  domain,  and  that,  for  the  most  part,  mere  remnants  of  an 
inferior  quality;  that  the  cession  is,  in  fact,  not  a  gift,  but  a  condi¬ 
tional  sale  for  an  adequate  compensation;  and  that  its  effects  on  the 
finances  of  the  Government  would  be  inconsiderable,  even  if  fixed 
at  what  is  proposed  by  the  bill. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  contrast  is  not  less  striking.  The 
scheme  of  distribution,  regarded  in  that  aspect,  would  not  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  single  compensation  for  the  heavy  loss  to  the  public 
treasury.  The  business  of  Congress  would  not  be  in  the  least  con¬ 
tracted,  nor  the  sessions  shortened,  nor  the  patronage  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  diminished,  nor  the  dependence  of  the  new  States  reduced, 
nor  the  tendency  to  conflict  between  them  and  the  old  States  ar- 
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rested;  and,  so  far  from  lessening  the  hazard  of  losing  the  public 
lands,  it  would  be  greatly  increased,  by  bringing  their  interests  into 
more  direct  and  intense  conflict. 

Nor  is  the  contrast,  as  to  the  objects  of  the  two  measures,  less 
striking.  That  of  distribution  is  to  pervert  a  common  fund,  intended 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  States,  in  their  united  federative  char¬ 
acter,  to  the  separate  use  of  the  States  in  their  individual  character, 
as  distinct  communities;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  object  of  this 
bill  is  to  dispose  of  the  common  fund  to  the  best  advantage,  regard¬ 
ing  the  States  in  their  united  federal  character,  and  making  no 
change,  nor  any  reduction  in  the  income  from  the  lands,  but  such  as 
a  just  regard  to  sound  policy  may  demand. 

The  committee  will  conclude  their  report  on  this  important  mea¬ 
sure  by  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  only  material  amendment  which 
they  have  proposed  to  the  bill— that  of  adding  a  section  authorizing 
the  States,  at  their  discretion,  and  within  certain  limits,  to  pass  pre¬ 
emption  acts.  It  provides  that  the  States  may,  at  the  several  stages 
of  graduation,  as  provided  for  in  the  bill,  give  a  preference  to  actual 
settlers  on  the  land  at  the  time  of  graduating,  and  at  the  graduated 
price,  if  they  should  enter  and  pay  for  the  same  within  three  months. 
They  have  reported  this  amendment  from  a  deep  conviction  that  the 
principles  both  of  graduation  and  pre-emption  are  necessary,  under 
existing  circumstances,  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  land  sys¬ 
tem,  and  that,  without  them,  this  measure  would  be  imperfect.  The 
necessity  originates  in  the  great  extent  of  the  public  domain  to  which 
the  Indian  titles  are  extinguished,  and  which  lies  open  and  ready 
to  be  occupied  by  the  first  comer.  By  reference  to  table  marked  D,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  whole  quantity  of  lands  to  which  the  Indian 
titles  have  been  extinguished,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government 
to  the  1st  of  January  last,  is  319,736,312  acres;  of  which  there  have 
been  sold  by  the  Government  81,083,191  acres,  and  granted  to  the 
States  and  individuals  12,690,334  acres;  leaving  yet  unsold  225,962,- 
787  acres. 

In  addition,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  unsold  lands  to 
which  the  Indian  titles  have  been  extinguished  lie  interspersed 
among  the  sold,  and  that  they  are  scattered  over  a  vast  region  of 
about  five  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles 
—the  extent  of  the  new  States  and  Territories;  a  surface  equal  to 
more  than  eight  times  that  of  Virginia.  If  to  these  facts  we  add  the 
strong  disposition  that  our  people  have  to  emigration,  particularly 
the  poorer  and  more  enterprising  classes,  with  the  view  of  finding 
an  independent  home,  and  bettering  their  condition,  and  how  many 
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are  without  the  present  means  of  purchasing,  as  well  as  how  much 
of  the  unsold  land  is  worth  less  than  the  minimum  price,  some  con¬ 
ception  may  be  formed  of  the  great  numbers  who  must  in  time 
settle  on  the  public  lands  without  purchasing,  or  possessing  a  legal 
title.  It  requires  but  little  reflection  to  see  that  occupation  and  im¬ 
provement  will,  in  a  short  time,  attach  the  feeling  of  property  to 
their  possessions.  They,  in  fact,  constitute  the  primitive  right  to 
lands— a  right  preceding  all  paper  grants  or  titles,  and  derived  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  Author  of  our  being.  With  the  growth  of  that  feel¬ 
ing,  the  right  of  each  occupant  would  be  regarded  by  all  others  as 
sacred,  and  not  to  be  disturbed.  It  would  become  so  strong  with 
time,  and  with  the  growing  numbers  and  strength  of  the  settlers, 
that  no  one  would  dare  to  enter  or  purchase  the  land  occupied.  It 
would  outrage  the  sense  of  justice  of  the  whole  body  of  occupants, 
who  would  make  common  cause,  so  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  bold  intruder.  As  soon  as  that  point  is  reached,  no  other  title 
to  the  public  lands  would  be  sought  or  desired,  but  possession  and 
improvement;  when  all  sales  would  cease,  and  when  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  the  lands  would  be  disregarded,  and  virtually  super¬ 
seded.  The  evil  would  be  beyond  the  civil  power;  and  the  nature 
of  our  Government  and  a  feeling  of  sympathy  would  forbid  expul¬ 
sion  by  military  force.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  this  process 
would  be  accelerated  and  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  occu¬ 
pants  would,  under  the  constitutions  of  the  States,  be  citizens  entitled 
to  vote  for  the  members  of  their  Legislatures  and  the  popular  branch 
of  Congress,  and  would  thus  constitute  a  great  and  powerful  portion 
of  their  constituents,  united  in  one  compact  body,  and  having  one 
absorbing  interest,  directed  exclusively  to  securing  their  right  to  the 
lands  occupied,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  regular  course  of 
legislation,  both  of  Congress  and  of  the  State  Legislatures. 

That  such  would  be  the  result,  unless  something  should  be  done 
to  prevent  it,  cannot  be  doubted;  and  the  only  question  is,  what  can 
be  done? 

The  first  and  most  natural  impression  is,  to  prevent  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  unsold  lands.  It  seems  contrary,  at  first  glance,  to  the 
feelings  of  justice,  that  individuals  should  be  permitted  to  occupy 
and  use,  as  their  own,  what  belongs  to  the  whole  community;  and 
still  more  so,  that  those  who  are  intruders  and  trespassers  should 
profit  by  their  intrusions  and  trespasses;  and  it  is  natural  to  conclude, 
that  intruders  ought  to  be  kept  off,  or  expelled  if  they  take  possession. 
But  a  little  reflection  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the  impracticability 
of  this  course.  The  vast  amount  of  these  unsold  lands,  extending 
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over  limits  sufficient  for  an  empire,  places  it  beyond  the  civil  power 
of  the  Government,  or  any  other  which  would  or  ought  to  be  put 
into  its  possession.  It  would  take  a  whole  army  of  mai'shals  and 
deputies  to  be  constantly  employed.  To  think  of  the  military  power, 
would  be  out  of  the  question.  To  effect  it  by  the  army,  the  present 
establishment  would  have  to  be  more  than  doubled,  at  an  expense 
greatly  exceeding  the  worth  of  the  lands,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
objections  to  the  use  of  such  force  against  a  portion  of  our  own 
fellow-citizens,  in  other  points  of  view. 

As  it  is,  then,  impracticable  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  the 
unsold  lands  of  the  Government  by  settlers,  it  only  remains  to  miti¬ 
gate  an  evil,  if  such  it  may  be,  that  cannot  be  prevented.  The  com¬ 
mittee  can  perceive  no  other  means  of  doing  it,  than  by  a  judicious 
system  of  pre-emption,  and  reduction  of  price,  combined;  the  effect 
of  which  would  be,  from  time  to  time,  to  induce  the  settlers  to  pur¬ 
chase,  both  by  bringing  the  price  within  their  means,  and  exciting 
them,  from  the  fear  of  losing  their  settlements,  to  raise  the  purchase 
money  by  industry  and  economy.  Hence  the  policy  of  limiting,  as  is 
provided  in  the  amendment,  the  right  of  pre-emption,  not  only  to 
lands  subject  to  graduation,  but  to  the  respective  periods  of  graduat¬ 
ing.  It  is  thus,  if  any  way,  that  the  number  of  occupants  without 
legal  titles  may  be  reduced,  and  the  inducements  to  form  a  com¬ 
bined  body  to  maintain  their  possessions  weakened;  the  evil  thereby 
be  brought  within  moderate  limits,  and  the  loss  of  the  lands  pre¬ 
vented. 

The  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  no  measure  can  be  devised 
so  well  calculated  to  effect  these  important  objects  as  that  embraced 
by  the  bill,  with  the  proposed  amendment.  It  would  unite  the  joint 
interest  and  authority  of  the  Government  and  the  States  to  maintain 
the  system  as  modified  by  the  bill;  while  the  right  secured  to  the 
States  to  reduce  prices  and  grant  pre-emptions,  at  their  discretion, 
would  place  the  exercise  of  the  power  in  the  hands  of  those  most 
competent,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  exercise  it  with 
skill  and  fidelity.  Each  State  would  judge  and  act  for  itself,  within 
the  prescribed  limits,  without  having  any  motive  to  accelerate  or 
retard  the  progress  of  graduating,  or  to  extend  pre-emptions  beyond 
what  its  interest  would  demand.  The  great  advantage  of  this  local 
discretion  and  action  will  be  readily  understood  by  adverting  to  the 
great  difference  in  the  character  and  quality  of  the  lands  in  the 
west  and  southwest,  compared  with  the  northwest,  and  how  dif¬ 
ferently  the  power  should  be  applied  in  the  two  cases.  The  former 
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are  covered  with  large  and  unproductive  tracts  of  pine  barrens  and 
swamps,  with  a  very  small  portion  of  good  lands  interspersed;  while 
the  great  body  of  the  other  is  fertile,  and  that  which  is  not  is,  for 
the  most  part,  adjacent  to  that  which  is,  and  has,  in  consequence, 
a  value  imparted  to  it  for  residence,  timber,  or  other  materials.  In 
the  one  case,  reduction  and  pre-emption  may  be  necessary  to  the 
full  extent  provided  for  by  the  bill  as  amended;  while,  in  the  other, 
they  may  either  not  be  applied  at  all,  or  much  more  sparingly.  This 
flexibility  in  the  application  of  the  principle,  adjusting  itself  to  the 
local  and  peculiar  condition  of  each  State,  gives  a  great  and  decided 
advantage,  in  this  respect,  to  the  arrangement  embraced  in  the  bill, 
over  the  inflexible  and  uniform  application  of  the  same  scale  of  re¬ 
duction  and  pre-emption  to  States  so  differently  situated,  and  having 
such  different  interests,  as  would  be  the  case  under  the  existing  land 
system. 

The  committee,  having  presented  the  result  of  their  deliberations 
on  the  general  merits  of  the  measure  proposed,  have,  in  conclusion, 
to  state  that  their  report  has  been  drawn  up  on  the  supposition  that 
expenditures  in  the  new  States,  by  this  Government,  for  internal 
improvements,  would  cease  should  the  bill  pass;  and  have,  accord¬ 
ingly,  included  them,  in  the  estimates  of  expenditures,  as  constituting 
a  corresponding  saving  to  the  General  Government. 
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was  included  by  Richard  K.  Cralle,  who  had  access  to  inside  knowledge  and  pos¬ 
sibly  to  papers  no  longer  extant,  in  his  edition  of  Calhoun’s  works.  Presented 
and  printed  with  the  report  were  four  appendices  of  largely  statistical  informa¬ 
tion  designed  to  support  the  report.  These  were  a  table  showing  public  lands 
sold,  granted,  and  unsold,  surveyed  and  unsurveyed,  and  receipts  from  them  as 
of  1/1/1840;  a  statement  of  projected  expenses  in  the  administration  of  the 
public  lands,  with  a  related  table  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  [James  Whitcomb]  and  letters  to  Norvell  from  T.  Hartley  Crawford,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  T[homas]  L.  Smith,  Register  of  the 
Treasury;  a  table  showing  aggregate  quantities  of  public  lands  remaining  unsold 
for  5,  10,  15,  and  20  years;  a  table  showing  the  quantities  of  sold  and  unsold 
public  lands  in  each  State  as  of  9/30/1838,  with  a  letter  from  Crawford  to 
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Norvell  estimating  the  amount  of  Indian  lands  to  which  title  had  been  extin¬ 
guished  since  9/1838.  For  original  and  amended  texts  of  Calhoun’s  bill  see 
above  in  this  volume  under  date  1/3/1840.  The  bill  received  no  further  action 
by  the  Senate  during  the  session. 

Remarks  on  a  bill  to  insure  more  faithful  execution  of  the  revenue 
laws,  5/13.  When  this  bill  was  received  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  a  discussion  ensued.  “Mr.  Calhoun  called  for  the  reading 
—and  after  several  sections  had  been  read,  he  said  it  was  clear  that 
it  was  a  revenue  Bill,  and  urged  the  reference  to  the  committee  on 
Finance.  It  was  so  referred.”  From  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Morning 
Courier  and  New-York  Enquirer,  May  15,  1840,  p.  2. 


To  J[ames]  H.  Hammond 


Washington,  16th  May  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  I  have  read  your  two  last  letters  with  much  interest. 
They  show  much  reflection  and  deep  devotion  to  the  great  cause, 
which  has  shed  glory  on  the  name  of  Carolina,  and  which  is  des¬ 
tined  to  save  the  country,  if,  indeed,  it  should  be  its  destiny  to  be 
saved.  Time  &  reflection  have  but  strengthened  my  devotion  to 
the  cause,  to  advance  which  [“and  at  the  same  time”  interlined ]  to 
raise  the  name  of  our  State,  to  defend  the  South  &  preserve  our  free 
institutions,  are  the  sole  motives  I  have  to  remain  a  day  in  publick 
life. 

While  I  accord  in  most  of  your  views  and  sentiments,  you  must 
permit  me  to  say  that  there  are  considerations,  which,  it  seems  to 
me,  you  leave  out  of  the  estimate,  in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  old  party  lines,  [“should”  canceled ]  which  divided  the  State  in 
the  great  contest  of  1832  should  be  drawn  [“and  maintained”  inter¬ 
lined]  in  the  approaching  gubernatorial  election.  I  doubt  the  prac¬ 
ticability,  and,  if  practicable,  the  expediency.  Other  questions  have 
risen  of  deep  importance  in  reference  to  which  both  of  the  old  par¬ 
ties  have  divided.  Among  these,  the  great  question  in  reference  to 
the  [“country”  canceled ]  currency,  which  in  fact  will  be  found  at 
the  very  bottom  of  almost  all  the  questions,  which  have  divided 
parties  under  our  government  from  the  begin[n]ing  to  the  present 
day.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  if  Gen[era]l  [Alexander]  Hamilton  had 
not  issued  his  circular  [“to”  canceled ]  directing  bank  notes  to  be 
received  as  gold  &  silver  in  the  publick  dues,  and  if  the  Bank  of  the 
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United  States  had  not  be[en]  created,  the  whole  course  of  politicks 
under  our  system  would  have  been  entirely  different.  At  the  extra 
session,  when  the  question  of  seperation  [sic]  was  first  [“seriously” 
canceled]  agitated,  I  was  desirous  that  it  should  make  no  serious 
division  in  our  ranks,  though  I  saw  from  the  great  depth  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent  it.  In  spite  of  the  most 
forbearing  course  on  my  part,  every  State  rights  man  in  Congress, 
who  differed  from  me,  became  alienated  &  formed  opposing  political 
relations,  which,  in  progress,  has  united  them  with  all,  the  most 
opposed  to  our  principles,  policy  &  interest.  The  same  took  place 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Union  party;  and  the  alienation  has  become  so 
complete,  that  friendship  has  been  turned  into  the  bitterest  hatred, 
and  enmities  into  friendship.  Look  around  in  our  own  &  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  States,  and  you  will  see  the  truth  of  what  I  have  stated  fully 
established.  If  to  this,  we  add,  what  was  impossible  to  prevent, 
that  both  sides  have  rallied  in  the  pending  Presidential  contest  [“on” 
canceled  and  “with”  interlined]  the  party  with  which  their  course 
on  the  currency  question  naturally  threw  them,  and  that  [“that” 
interlined]  contest  has  for  the  present  absorbed  nearly  all  other  ques¬ 
tions,  you  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
rally  either  side  at  present  on  the  [“line”  canceled  and  “ground’ 
interlined]  that  divided  them  in  ’32. 

Nor  can,  I  think,  it  would  be  advisable,  if  it  were  practicable. 
The  effect  would  be  to  isolate  the  State,  [“the”  canceled]  and  make 
her  neutral  in  the  present  struggle;  and  the  result  to  throw  [on  us] 
the  responsibility  of  bringing;  “in”  canceled]  the  whigs  [“into 
power”  interlined],  should  they  be  victorious,  to  be  followed  by  in¬ 
difference  towards  us  on  their  part,  &  [“the”  canceled]  deep  indigna¬ 
tion  [“of’  canceled  and  “on  the  part  of”  interlined]  the  defeated 
party;  [“and”  canceled  and  “with”  interlined]  the  indifference  of  both, 
should  the  whigs  be  defeated.  We  would  in  a  word  lose  our  weight, 
and  be  regarded  as  mere  impracticables,  governed  by  abstract  mo¬ 
tives,  without  regard  to  [“practical”(  ?)  canceled]  consequences. 
This  might,  indeed,  be  of  but  little  [“consequence”  canceled  and 
“importance”  interlined ];  if  there  were  not  questions  pending  of  the 
greatest  possible  magnitude,  in  which  our  fate  &  that  of  the  whole 
South  is  involved,  and  which  [“can  only”  canceled  and  “cannot”  in¬ 
terlined]  be  controlled  by  our  seperate  action,  like  the  Tariff.  Such, 
among  others,  are  the  abolition  &  the  currency  questions.  We  have 
[“met”  interlined]  &  can  meet  [“again”  interlined]  the  Tariff  single- 
handed;  but  not  so  either  of  these;  and,  I  must  say,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  we  have  less  to  fear,  at  present,  from  the  Tariff,  than  either 
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of  the  others,  though  it  is  not  free  from  danger.  Union  among  our¬ 
selves  is  desirable  in  reference  to  all;  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
true  point  of  [“wisdom”  canceled  and  “policy”  interlined ],  at  this 
time,  is  so  to  act,  as  to  [“preserve”  canceled  and  “keep”  interlined ], 
as  far  as  may  [“be”  interlined]  practicable  the  State  united  on  these 
and  all  other  interesting  questions  likely  to  spring  out  of  our  federal 
relations,  at  this  deeply  important  juncture,  without  weak[en]ing 
ourselves  elsewhere;  and  that  a  liberal  course  of  policy  towards  all, 
who  may  in  the  main  concur  with  us  in  this  [“view”(  ?)  canceled  and 
“new”  interlined]  state  of  things,  without  a  too  exclusive  regard  to 
the  old  lines,  is  indispensable  to  that  object. 

But,  in  thinking  thus,  you  must  not  suppose,  that  I  surrender  a 
particle  of  our  principles,  or  doctrines,  or  am  disposed  to  merge  in 
the  ranks  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  day.  I  am,  &  shall  remain 
a  State  rights  nullifier,  and,  [“as  such”  interlined]  place  my  hopes, 
not  in  confidence  in  any  man,  or  party,  that  does  not  accord  in  our 
doctrines;  but  in  the  force  of  our  position  and  the  goodness  of  our 
cause.  We  have  done  much  &  can  do  more  by  firmness  and  sagacity. 
The  election  will  be  close  &  [“the  contest”  interlined]  severe,  which 
is  nothing  the  worse  for  the  country.  Should  Mr.  [Martin]  Van 
Buren  be  elected,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  sustain  himself 
without  sustaining  in  the  main  our  policy.  His  chief  support  must 
be  from  the  South.  But,  if  Gen[era]l  [William  Henry]  Harrison 
should  succeed,  his  [“speedy”  interlined]  defeat  would  be  inevi¬ 
table  [sic].  The  resistance  would  be  [“mainly”  canceled  and  then 
interlined]  from  the  South  &  on  Southern  ground;  and  the  triumph 
our  triumph.  Let  us  do  our  duty;  adhere  to  our  principles,  conciliate 
the  South,  and  support  all,  who  support  our  measures,  and  oppose 
those,  who  oppose  them,  and  to  us  will  be  the  glory  of  [one  word 
canceled  and  “saving”  interlined]  the  country  and  our  institutions, 
if  they  are  to  be  saved. 

As  to  yourself,  you  have  no  friend,  who  wishes  you  better,  than 
I  do.  I  look  to  you,  as  one  of  the  few,  who  must  sustain  the  honor 
of  the  State,  and  preserve,  in  their  purity,  her  principles  &  doctrines. 
I  would  speak  freely  on  the  portion  of  your  last  letter  which  relates 
more  [“personally”  canceled  and  “particularly”  interlined]  to  your¬ 
self,  but  do  not  feel  sufficiently  master  of  the  whole  ground  to  [“adv” 
canceled]  offer  an  opinion.  I  think  it  desirable,  if  it  can  be  honorably 
brought  about,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  sides,  that  there 
should  be  no  division  in  the  State  at  this  time,  in  reference  to  the 
Governor’s  election;  but  know  not  whether  it  can  be  done,  or  not. 
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I  hope,  however,  that  things  will  be  kept  quiet  for  the  present,  on 
both  sides.  If  my  position  in  the  State  &  the  confidence  reposed  in 
me,  can  be  of  any  avail  in  preventing  a  contest  and  bring  about  an 
honorable  &  fair  reconciliation  of  differences  among  those,  I  regard 
as  friends  I  would  be  happy  [“in  calling”  canceled  and  “to  call”  in¬ 
terlined]  them  into  service.  Great  events  are  before  us.  The  country 
&  Government  cannot  go  along  as  it  is  now  going.  Revolution  or 
reform  must  take  place,  and  the  next  four  or  five  years  must  decide. 
Which  of  the  two  it  will  be,  depends  much  on  our  State  and  party. 

I  must  see  you  on  my  return.  I  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say, 
than  can  be  put  into  a  letter. 

Make  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Hammond,  and  believe  me  to  be 
yours  truly,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  DLC,  James  Henry  Hammond  Papers,  vol.  8;  PEx  in  Jameson,  ed., 
Correspondence,  pp.  455—457. 


From  James  Beaty  and  Others 

Bucksville,  [Horry  District,]  S.C.,  May  18,  1840 
Sir,  A  Short  time  since  an  application  was  made  to  the  Government 
requesting  that  a  “Port  of  Entry”  might  be  established  at  this  place. 
It  is  understood  that  Col.  [John]  Campbell  our  immediate  represen¬ 
tative  has  refer[r]ed  the  petition  to  the  committee  [of  the  House  of 
Representatives]  on  “commercial  affairs”  who  have  as  yet  made  no 
report  on  the  Subject.  The  object  of  this  communication  to  you 
Sir,  is  that  you  may  lend  your  aid  and  Support  in  the  furtherance  of 
what  to  the  undersigned  is  an  object  of  no  Small  importance.  Its 
establishment  cannot  interfere  with  the  prosperity  of  the  State,  but 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  draw  Foreign  wealth  and  practical  Indus¬ 
try  within  our  borders.  It  cannot  impede  the  amount  of  Revenue, 
but  must  accelerate  its  collection.  It  may  not  be  irrelavant  [sic]  to 
remark,  that  all  vessels  bound  up  the  Waccamaw  to  any  of  the  Steam 
Mills  Situate  on  its  margin  are  now  subjected  to  a  degrading  Search, 
as  improper  as  it  is  expensive  to  the  parties  concerned.  From  this 
place  and  the  other  Mills  in  its  vicinity  Thirty  Six  Cargoes  of  Lum¬ 
ber  have  been  shipped,  principally  to  the  West  Indies.  This  you 
will  at  once  perceive  produces  a  return  of  Specie,  Sugar,  Salt  or 
Molasses  &c.  But  as  matters  exist  at  present,  much  of  the  Waccamaw 
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Trade  is  curtailed,  all  vessels  being  compelled  to  stop  at  the  decaying 
and  decayed  Port  of  Georgetown  from  whose  baleful  atmosphere, 
Health,  energy  and  enterprise  have  long  since  taken  their  flight.  By 
this  detention  a  Fair  wind  and  tide,  is  often  lost,  and  often  the 
profits  of  a  voyage  defeated,  as  any  experienced  Ship  master  Knows. 

In  Two  Seasons  Sixty  Cargoes  of  Lumber  have  been  shipped 
from  this  new  region  of  activity  and  trade,  whilst  surely  the  marine 
list  of  Georgetown  cannot  fairly  exhibit  a  tithe  of  the  number,  in 
reality,  though  its  returns  to  the  Department  may,  because  the  in¬ 
come  and  support  of  the  Custom  House  in  Georgetown  is  mainly 
derived  from  the  Foreign  trading  originating  from  and  arriving  at 
this  place  and  others  on  the  Waccamaw. 

We  cannot  but  think  it  strange,  that  power  and  influence  are 
generally  exerted  where  they  are  the  least  needed,  Whilst  the  poor, 
the  secluded,  the  non-influential  are  forgotten  by  those  in  whose 
hands  their  destinies  often  lie— their  very  remembrance  being  thrust 
out  by  the  gilded  influence  of  wealth,  and  the  untiring  constancy  of 
importunity. 

This  remark  is  general  in  its  application,  and  merely  calculated 
to  embrace  a  prevalent  opinion  abroad  in  our  land. 

Wherever  the  parental  arm  of  the  Government  is  extended  to 
sustain  the  depressed  and  neglected,  its  wholesome  effects  are  soon 
visible  and  invariably  produce  a  spirit-sturing  [sic]  and  bustling  ac¬ 
tivity,  exhibiting  at  once  the  resources  of  the  Country  and  the  Char¬ 
acter  of  its  Inhabitants. 

Pampered  indolence  may,  and  in  fact,  has  for  a  Season  impeded 
the  usual  current  of  Trade,  but  Sir,  we  trust  that  you  will  lend  your 
aid  in  fostering,  that  homespun,  hard  handed  industry,  which  is  the 
only  true  basis  of  national  morals  and  happiness. 

We  look  to  you,  Sir,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  together  with  Col. 
Campbell,  succeed  in  obtaining  this  Small  request,  and  remain  re¬ 
spectfully  Your  Ob[edien]t  S[ervan]ts,  James  Beaty,  George  Fisk, 
Charles  J.  Gore,  Jonathan  J.  Gore,  James  W.  Gore,  John  W.  Phillips, 
A.R.  Smith,  Moses  Anderson,  Joseph  Coleman  Smith,  Thos.  Mc- 
Call[?],  Jno.  H.  Grant,  M.D.,  Dan[ie]l  B.  Holmes,  Silas  Hill[?], 
George  W.  Durant,  Jesse  Marlon,  Tho[ma]s  Sessions,  Rich[ar]d 
Green,  J.G.  Wallow,  Charles  Murrell,  J.S.  Norman,  W[illia]m  G. 
Bellamy,  Alex[ande]r  J.  Willson,  Jos[eph]  Stalver,  B.  Bruton,  P[ost]- 
M [aster],  S[amuel]  M.  Stevenson,  R.  Munro,  Sam[uel]  P.  Vereen, 
John  D.  Bruton,  Tho[ma]s  Hemingway,  C.A.  Pope,  J.T.  Sessions, 
B[enjamin]  F.  Dunkin,  S.  Pope,  R.A.  Thomson,  H.  Buck,  Asahel 
Slate,  W.W.  Durant,  Geo[rge]  Durant,  D.  Durant,  Tho[ma]s  S.  Pick- 
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ett,  Ransom  Sessions,  W[illia]m  A.  Bessent,  David  Treadwell,  Jno. 
W.  Pickett,  A.  Collins,  James  N.  Stevenson,  James  Singleton,  John  H. 
Beaty,  W[illia]m  Moore,  Ja[me]s  R.  Smart. 

LS  in  DNA,  RG  46  (Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate),  26A-D2.  Note:  In  response 
to  this  letter  Calhoun  made  the  motion  in  the  Senate  that  appears  below  in 
this  volume  under  date  of  6/15. 

“Memorial  of  a  number  of  Hatters  in  the  City  of  New  York,”  pre¬ 
sented  by  Calhoun  to  the  Senate  on  5/19.  This  document,  undated 
and  containing  more  than  500  signatures,  requests  from  Congress 
protection  “from  the  ruinous  effects  we  experience  by  the  increasing 
influx  of  Silk  Hats,  manufactured  in  foreign  countries.”  The  me¬ 
morialists  identify  themselves  as  “Employers,  Joumeymen[,]  Hat 
Makers,  and  Finishers.”  They  deplore  the  necessity  of  asking  for 
tariff  protection  and  attribute  it  to  the  prevalence  of  “a  false  money 
system”  instead  of  a  metallic  currency.  This  last  point  the  memorial 
expounds  at  length  with  comments  upon  the  hardships  of  working¬ 
men  and  comparisons  of  U.S.  and  European  conditions.  (This  me¬ 
morial  formed  the  subject  of  remarks  by  Calhoun,  presented  below.) 
DS  in  DNA,  RG  46  (Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate),  26A-G9;  PC  in 
Senate  Document  No.  480,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 


Remarks  on  the  Memorial  of  the  New 
York  Hatters 


[In  the  Senate,  May  19,  1840] 
Mr.  Calhoun  presented  the  memorial  of  James  Leary  and  others,  hat 
manufacturers  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  C[alhoun]  said,  the  grievance  of  which  they  complain  is,  that 
silk  hats,  and  the  unfinished  body  of  fur  hats,  are  admitted  duty  free, 
contrary,  as  they  believe,  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  compromise 
act;  and  the  relief  asked  is,  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  restore  the  pro¬ 
tection  to  which  they  think  they  are  entitled.  The  petition  is  nu¬ 
merously  signed,  there  being  nearly  a  thousand  names  affixed,  all,  as 
he  was  informed,  engaged  in  the  hatter’s  business. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  he  had  been  selected  by  so  numerous  and 
respectable  a  body  of  citizens,  belonging  to  another  and  distant 
State,  to  present  their  petition,  when  his  opposition  to  a  protective 
tariff  was  so  well  known.  He  could  assign  but  one  reason,  and  that 
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was,  that  they  concurred  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  the  necessity 
for  protection  originated  in  an  unsound  currency;  and  that  all  that 
was  required  to  afford  ample  protection  against  competition  from 
any  quarter,  was  a  sound  uniform,  and  stable  currency.  The  peti¬ 
tion  was  drawn  up  with  ability,  by  a  mechanic,  as  he  was  assured, 
but  whose  good  sense  and  sound  discriminating  judgment  would  do 
him  credit  in  this  or  any  other  body.  That  he  should  be  thus  sup¬ 
ported,  in  so  important  a  position,  by  such  a  body  of  men,  so  deeply 
interested,  and  capable  of  judging  correctly  of  their  interests,  and 
that  they  should  select  him  to  present  their  position  on  account  of 
the  accordance  of  their  views  with  his,  was  not  a  little  gratifying  to 
him.  It  gave  additional  assurance  of  future  peace  and  harmony 
between  the  different  portions  of  the  Union.  It  is  well  to  speak 
plainly.  We  shall  never  see  peace  and  harmony  within  our  borders, 
till  the  tariff  question  is  satisfactorily  adjusted;  and  it  can  never 
be  satisfactorily  adjusted  but  through  the  currency  question.  He 
had  long  seen  that  the  currency  was  at  the  bottom  of  that  vexed  ques¬ 
tion;  and  it  gave  him  new  hopes,  to  see  the  same  opinion  spreading 
in  other  quarters,  and  especially  in  that  from  which  this  able  peti¬ 
tion  comes.  He  hoped  that  it  would  receive  the  serious  attention  of 
the  Senate;  and  in  order  that  the  members  might  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  read  it  at  their  leisure,  he  moved  that  it  should  be  printed 
for  their  use,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Manufactures  for 
consideration;  which  was  accordingly  ordered. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  403.  Also  printed  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  May  20,  1840,  p.  2. 

From  Charles  C.  Rafn,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Northern 
Antiquaries,  Copenhagen,  5/19.  On  behalf  of  the  Royal  Society’s 
Committee  on  the  Ante-Columbian  History  of  America,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  requests  permission  to  enroll  Calhoun  on  the  list  of  members. 
DS  in  ScCleA. 


From  Col.  Jos[eph]  G.  Totten,  Chief  Fmgineer 

Engineer  Department,  May  19th  1840 
Sir,  I  have  examined  our  files  in  reference  to  the  application  in  be¬ 
half  of  Mr.  [Patrick  Alden]  Farrelly  for  a  Cadet  appointment;  &  I 
find  a  letter  from  that  Young  Gentleman  to  you,  dated  March  3d 
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1840;  a  letter  from  you  of  the  7th  March,  and  another,  of  same  date, 
from  Mr.  [John]  Galbraith  [Representative  from  Pa.],  to  Mr.  [Joel  R.] 
Poinsett,  both  recommending  the  appointment.  From  an  endorse¬ 
ment,  I  infer  that  Mr.  Galbraith^s  letter,  which  enclosed  the  other 
two,  was  answered  from  the  War  Office. 

This  Candidate  is  from  the  Congress[iona]l  district  of  Mr.  [Rich¬ 
ard]  Biddle,  now  represented  at  West  Point  by  Mr.  [Overington] 
Israel  who  will  not  graduate  till  1842— until  then,  therefore,  barring 
casualties,  there  will  be  no  vacancy. 

Mr.  [George  M.]  Keim’s  district  is  the  only  one  in  Pennsylvania 
now  vacant.  Mr.  Farrelly  was  I8V2  years  old  in  March  last:  in  June 
1842  he  will,  consequently,  be  very  near  the  maximum  age. 

In  your  letter  (mentioned  above)  to  Mr.  Poinsett,  you  remind 
the  Secretary  of  War  of  an  application  in  favor  of  Judge  [George  M.] 
Bibb’s  son  of  Kentucky  [John  J.C.  Bibb].  I  am  happy  to  say  that  he 
has  been  appointed  on  the  list  “at  large.”  I  am  &C,  Jos.  G.  Totten, 
Col.  &  Ch[ief]  Engineer. 

FC  in  DNA,  RG  94  (Records  of  the  Adjutant  General’s  Office),  Records  Re¬ 
lating  to  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  1812-1867,  8:354-355  (M-91:8). 

Remarks  on  a  motion,  5/22.  Before  the  Senate  was  a  motion 
directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  appoint  a  board  to  make  a 
trial  of  cylinder  firearms  patented  by  Nighill  Hutting  and  to  report 
thereon.  This  motion  “was  opposed  [unsuccessfully]  by  Messrs. 
Calhoun,  [John]  Davis,  and  [William  R.]  King,  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  already  ample  power  in  the  Department  to  make  such 
trials,  and  it  was  best  on  every  account  to  leave  it  with  them.”  From 
the  Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer,  May  26,  1840,  p.  2. 

Advertisement  for  “French’s  Writing  Academy,”  Washington,  5/- 
25.  James  French  lists  [John  C.]  Calhoun,  Henry  Hubbard,  Peter 
Force  and  other  Washington  notables  and  members  of  Congress  as 
references  for  his  “system  of  Practical  Penmanship.”  PC  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  May  25,  1840,  p.  1,  and  subsequent  issues 
through  June  4,  1840. 

To  J.H.  [sic;  Sampson  H.?]  Butler,  “House  of  Representatives,” 
[ca.  5/25?].  “I  enclose  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  [James 
K.  Paulding]  which  you  will  please  sign  and  send.”  (A  date  and 
addressee  for  this  letter  has  been  assigned  on  the  basis  of  the  letter 
from  James  K.  Paulding  to  Calhoun,  Sampson  H.  Butler,  and  Francis 
W.  Pickens,  dated  5/30/1840.)  ALS  offered  for  sale  in  1975  as  item 
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41  in  Catalogue  112  by  Kenneth  W.  Rendell,  Inc.,  Newton,  Mass., 
and  again  by  the  same  company  in  1977  as  item  39  in  List  2. 

From  P[eter]  H[agner],  [Third]  Auditor  [of  the  Treasury],  5/25. 
“I  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  note  of  this  day’s  date,  en¬ 
closing  a  letter  to  you,  from  R.  De  Treville  Esq.  in  relation  to  Capt. 
John  De  Treville  of  the  Revolutionary  Army.  In  reply  I  would  in¬ 
form  you  that  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  J[ohn]  J.  Crittenden 
[Senator  from  Ky.],  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Revolutionary 
claims,  on  the  29th  ultimo,  and  in  that  letter  I  communicated  all  the 
information  that  I  could  obtain  in  respect  to  Capt.  De  Treville’s  ser¬ 
vices  &c.  To  that  letter  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  for  all  that  I  could 
say  in  relation  to  your  correspondents  letter— and  which,  agreeable 
to  your  request  is  herewith  returned.”  FC  in  DNA,  RG  217  (Records 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office),  Third  Auditor,  Congressional 
Letterbooks,  6:391. 

Remarks  on  an  amendment  to  the  bill  making  appropriations  for 
the  Patent  Office,  5/25.  Calhoun  moved  to  strike  out  a  provision 
appropriating  $1,000  for  the  gathering  of  agricultural  statistics.  John 
J.  Crittenden  and  Calhoun  unsuccessfully  defended  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  the  “appropriation  went  beyond  the  proper  and 
constitutional  sphere  of  the  Patent  Office,  and  was  in  danger  of  being 
the  entering  wedge  to  great  and  mischievous  abuses  and  assump¬ 
tions.”  Later  in  the  same  debate  Calhoun  moved  unsuccessfully  to 
strike  out  another  $1,000  appropriation  for  distribution  of  foreign 
seeds  to  individuals.  From  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National 
Intelligencer,  May  26, 1840,  p.  3,  and  Senate  Journal,  26th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  p.  386. 


To  Mrs.  A[nna]  M[aria  Calhoun]  Clemson 

Washington,  30th  May  1840 
My  dear  Anna,  I  have  not  heard  from  you  for  a  long  time,  excepting 
a  short  note  covering  a  letter  to  Mrs.  [Louisa  Clemson]  Washington, 
which  I  forwarded  as  soon  as  it  was  received.  I  had  received  your 
letter  referred  to  in  the  note  and  answered  it  some  time  before.  I 
hope  you  [“have”  canceled ]  got  my  letter.  Since  then,  I  received  and 
answered  Mr.  [Thomas  G.]  Clemson’s,  so  that  you  see  I  do  not  stand 
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debtor  in  the  account  current  of  [“our”  canceled  and  “my”  interlined] 
correspondence  with  Millwood. 

Francis  [W.  Pickens]  arrived  here  with  his  family  about  a  week 
since.  He  has  taken  his  lodgings  with  us  at  Mr.  Hill’s.  Eliza  [Sim- 
kins  Pickens]  had  improved  a  good  deal  by  the  journey,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  she  is  not  so  well  again.  She  looks  exceedingly 
delicate.  The  children  are  all  well. 

I  was  distressed  [“to”  interlined ]  hear  through  Francis,  that  your 
health  was  not  good,  and  could  not  but  feel  some  what  mortified, 
that  you  had  not  mentioned,  or  hinted  at  your  indisposition,  in  any 
of  your  letters  to  me,  nor  had  Mr.  Clemson.  I  know  the  omission 
could  not  have  been  caused  by  any  supposed  indifference  on  my  part 
to  the  state  of  your  health.  On  the  contrary  I  cannot  doubt  that  it 
originated  in  the  opposite  state  [“of”  interlined ]  feelings,  but,  I  must 
think  [a]  mistaken  one.  Devoted  attachment  claims  to  know  the 
condition  of  the  object  of  [“its”  interlined]  affection,  whether  it  be 
good,  or  bad,  to  rejoice  with  the  former  and  sympathize  with  the 
latter,  and  is,  ever  pained,  when  [“it  is”  canceled ]  either  is  concealed. 
Such  is  the  law  of  our  nature,  though  it  may  appear  in  some  respects 
contradictory.  Besides,  if  it  be  admitted  [“that”  interlined ]  one  in 
whom  we  take  a  deep  interest  may  be  silent  when  absent  in  his 
correspondence  as  to  [“the  State”  canceled]  ill  health  or  other  misfor¬ 
tune  more  than  half  the  pleasure  of  correspondence  would  be  lost, 
which  consists  in  being  assured,  that,  though  absent,  we  know  the 
condition  of  our  friend,  for  good  or  evil.  Just  so  in  your  case  will 
be  the  effect.  Unless  you  expressly  inform  me  hereafter,  as  to  the 
state  of  your  health  by  your  letters,  I  shall  infer,  that  it  is  not  good. 

You  must  not  suppose  from  what  I  have  said,  that  Mr.  Pickens 
represented  you  as  seriously  indisposed;  [“but”  interlined]  I  infer 
from  what  he  understood,  [“it”  canceled  and  “that  your  health”  in¬ 
terlined]  is  something  more  than  merely  indifferent.  If  such  be  the 
case,  let  me  entreat  you,  my  dear  Daughter,  [“that  you”  canceled]  to 
take  immediate  steps  for  the  restoration  of  your  health.  Avoid  medi¬ 
cine,  except  the  most  simple  kind,  and  rely  on  diet  and  proper  exer¬ 
cise,  with  cheerfulness  and  amusement,  and  change  of  scene.  Make 
a  visit  to  Fort  Hill  by  gentle  stages;  where  they  will  all  be  so  glad 
to  see  you.  The  change  of  air,  and  the  exercise  will  be  of  great 
service. 

You  know  how  deeply  I  am  impressed  with  the  total  neglect  of 
health  &  constitution  in  the  education  of  females,  as  well  as  in  their 
mode  of  life.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  of  the 
age.  If  not  corrected,  our  whole  race  is  destined  to  degenerate.  The 
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accomplishments  accquired  [sic]  at  school  are  nothing  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  loss  of  a  robust  constitution  &  good  health.  I  think  you 
have  never  realised  [“the  truth  of”  interlined]  what  I  have  so  often 
said  on  the  subject;  but  let  me  beseech  you,  hereafter  for  your  good 
&  the  good  of  those,  who  take  such  deep  interest  in  you,  to  put  a 
higher  estimate  on  those  great  laws  of  our  physical  nature,  [  the  ob¬ 
servance  of”  interlined]  which  is  as  indispensible  [sic]  to  health,  as 
proper  cultivation  is  to  a  good  crop. 

My  time  has  been  and  is  still  much  engrossed  by  my  many  en¬ 
gagements,  of  which  a  pretty  heavy  correspondence  is  not  the  least. 

I  am  now  turning  my  attention  to  the  subject  of  bankruptcy,  which 
is  before  the  Senate.  It  is  comparatively  new  to  me.  I  find  it  to  be 
[“one”  canceled  and  “a  subject”  interlined]  of  great  difficulty  &  dan¬ 
ger.  I  will  speak  on  it  at  length  before  the  debate  closes;  and  de¬ 
cidedly  in  opposition  on  all  points.  I  do  not  think  the  bill  will  pass. 

I  sent  Mr.  Clemson  &  your  Uncle  [James  Edward  Colhoun]  the 
report  on  [partial  word  canceled]  my  land  bill.  I  suppose  you  will 
not  be  much  at  a  loss  in  tracing  the  style  &  turn  of  thoughts  to  its 
author.  I  hope  they  received  their  copies. 

The  session  I  fear  will  be  very  long.  I  have  little  hope  of  getting 
off  before  the  warm  weather  drives  off  the  Northern  members. 

It  will  be  too  late  to  go  [by]  way  [of]  Charleston  so  that  I  cannot 
take  with  [“the”  canceled  and  “me  the  pigs  of  the”  interlined]  fine 
breed  of  hogs,  I  was  so  desireous  [sic]  of  obtaining.  Mr.  Clemson 
had  better  write  to  his  sister  and  say  to  her,  that  I  shall  have  no 
way  of  taking  them  with  me.  I  am  under  great  obligation  to  her 
for  the  offer,  and  had  I  returned  sooner  would  gladly  have  accepted 
them. 

My  health  remains  good.  My  love  to  all.  Your  affectionate 
father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  variant  PC  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Correspondence,  pp.  458-460. 

J[ames]  K.  Paulding,  [Secretary  of  the  Navy,]  to  S[ampson]  H. 
Butler  and  F[rancis]  W.  Pickens,  [Representatives  from  S.C.],  and 
J[ohn]  C.  Calhoun,  5/30.  Paulding  acknowledges  their  letter  of  5/25 
recommending  Edw[ar]d  Patterson  for  appointment  as  Midshipman. 
He  cannot  comply  with  the  request  “without  great  injustice  to  other 
States,  South  Carolina  having  already  several  more  than  her  quota 
of  Midshipmen  while  others  have  several  vacancies.”  FC  in  DNA, 
RG  45  (Naval  Records  Collection  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Records  and 
Library),  Miscellaneous  Letters  Sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
1798-1886,  27:277  (M-209:10). 
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From  [James  H.  Hammond] 


31  May  1840 

My  dear  Sir,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  continue  any  further  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  question  connected  with  the  Governors]  election, 
altho’  I  have  made  as  little  mention  of  myself  as  possible  &  examined 
the  matter  precisely  as  I  would  have  done  had  some  other  person 
occupied  my  position,  still  I  am  aware  that  every  thing  I  urge  will 
be  [“perhaps”  canceled]  naturally  &  perhaps  justly  suspected  of  a 
bias  towards  my  own  interest  &  would  therefore  come  with  more 
force  from  any  other  person  than  myself.  Having  been  led  on  by 
your  friendly  appreciation  of  my  views  &  motives  to  speak  very 
freely  &  fully  to  you,  I  feel  that  it  is  in  some  sort  due  to  myself 
to  reply  to  some  points  [“of”  canceled]  in  your  last  letter.  You  seem 
to  think  that  I  am  for  reviving  the  old  party  distinctions  &  bringing 
them  to  bear  in  the  present  election.  I  have  perhaps  not  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  explicit  on  this  point.  I  do  not  wish  to  revive  but  merely 
to  maintain  the  old  party  distinctions  as  they  have  existed  up  to  the 
present  moment.  My  object  is  purely  conservation.  I  do  not  think 
that  sound  policy  any  more  than  good  taste  require  we  should  agitate 
the  State  Rights  doctrines  at  this  time.  But  I  do  think  that  both 
require  us,  as  does  every  consideration  of  past  association  &  future 
prosperity,  to  maintain  their  ascendency  in  S.C.  quietly  but  freely 
&  undoubtedly.  There  are  periods  in  the  [“course”  canceled  and 
“career”  interlined]  of  parties  as  in  the  lives  of  men  when  they  should 
rest  on  their  position  &  [“aw”  canceled]  wait  for  events  to  come  up 
[“with”  canceled  and  “to”  interlined]  them.  Parties  as  well  as  men 
must  inevitably  fail  if  forever  in  action.  But  at  these  periods  of 
respite  Care  must  be  taken  that  no  ground  is  lost.  That  what  we 
have  won  is  amply  maintained  &  converted  in  [to]  a  base  for  further 
operations  at  the  proper  juncture.  If  we  waver  or  retreat  we  have 
done  &  suffered  for  nothing.  But  if  we  take  another  step  &  when 
convinced  that  it  is  an  unpropitious  period  to  press  our  fortunes 
from  the  mere  love  of  excitement  or  habit  of  action,  we  enlist  in  the 
cause  of  our  opponents  &  press  theirs,  we  commit  suicide  at  once. 
My  object  has  been  to  explain  to  you  my  conviction,  that  while  we 
could  repose  safely  on  the  ground  which  the  State  Rights  party  has 
won,  to  vote  for  Mr.  [Martin]  V[an]  B[uren]  would  be  barely  [“but” 
canceled  and  “not”  interlined]  a  retreat  while  to  elect  [“to”  canceled] 
Col.  [John  P.]  Richardson  [to  be  the  Governor  of  S.C.]  would  be  a 
clear  case  of  felo  de  se.  There  is  some  jumble  of  figures  here  but  I 
think  you  cannot  now  mistake  my  idea. 
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You  say  you  doubt  the  practicability  &  expediency  of  drawing  & 
maintaining  the  party  lines  of  1832.  If  my  views  are  correct  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  practicability  &  expediency  belong[s]  to  the  other  side  of  the 
argument.  Is  it  practicable  to  break  down  the  lines  which  it  is  now 
for  the  first  time  attempted  to  do?  They  ask  the  change;  they  should 
prove  that  it  can  be  done  &  will  prove  beneficial.  Up  to  this  period 
these  lines  have  been  uniformly  prescribed.  No  Union  man  has  yet 
been  elected  to  any  prominent  office.  I  do  not  remember  a  single 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  Legislature  which  has  yet  been  filled  by  an 
union  [man].  I  do  not  believe  they  have  yet  offered  a  candidate  for 
a  high  office.  They  would  not  have  ventured  to  offer  one  for  Gov¬ 
ernor]— or  if  they  had  he  would  have  been  rejected  of  course  but 
for  the  intrigue  on  the  part  of  the  nullifiers  themselves  to  surrender 
the  State  into  their  hands  as  I  verily  believe  &  as  I  generally  believed, 
for  ulterior  purposes  at  home  &  abroad.  As  [“to”  interlined ]  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  this  amalgamation,  this  one  sided  peace,  as  it,  would 
prove  I  have  already  expressed  myself  very  fully  to  you  &  every 
day[’]s  observation  &  reflection  confirms  my  views.  There  are  two 
courses  for  [“men”  interlined ]  parties,  corporations  or  any  identical 
political  bodies  however  designated,  to  pursue  in  public  affairs.  One 
is  to  trust  to  the  attachment  of  friends  without  reward  &  to  endeavour 
to  obtain  success  by  conciliating  &  purchasing  opponents.  The  other 
is  to  cherish  friends,  to  adhere  to  old  associations,  to  nurse  [one  word 
canceled]  the  cause  &  its  supporters  thro’  good  &  thro  evil  report  & 
to  look  for  [“good”  canceled ]  triumph  from  the  goodness  of  the  cause 
&  the  unwavering  fidelity  with  which  it  is  maintained.  The  first 
course,  not  to  go  back  [“to”  canceled  and  “further  in”  interlined]  his¬ 
tory,  was  strongly  illustrated  by  the  Stuarts.  Their  example  should 
be  enough.  They  fell  ultimately  in  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  religion 
&  yet  the  Pope  himself  is  said  to  have  favoured  the  expulsion  of 
James  the  second,  so  inconsistent  &  vascillating  [sic]  had  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  maxim  of  his  family  made  him.  George  the  first  on  the 
other  hand  threw  himself  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs  &  the 
house  of  Brunswick  could  never  have  established  itself  on  the  English 
throne  but  for  the  firmness  &  fidelity  with  which  the  two  first  Georges 
adhered  to  their  own  party.  In  our  own  Country  the  two  Adams [es] 
have  rewarded  their  opponents  by  allowing  them  to  hold  offices  & 
both  of  them  fell  in  a  single  term,  while  [Thomas]  Jefferson  &  [An¬ 
drew]  J  ackson  who  took  care  of  their  friends  &  left  their  enemies  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  became  founders  of  dynasties.  What  but  a 
deep  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of  this  course  could  induce  Mr.  V[an] 
B[uren],  who  is  profound  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  ap- 
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point  that  miserable  creature  [John  M.]  Niles  to  the  office  of  Post 
Master  General[?]  The  fidelity  of  men  to  parties  &  to  one  another, 
has  in  it  under  all  circumstances  something  in  it  that  meets  the 
[“universal”  interlined ]  approval  of  [“all”  canceled]  mankind  &  is  the 
foundation  of  individual  success,  of  all  triumph  of  principle.  What 
has  destroyed  Mr.  [Henry]  Clay  but  that  trusting  to  his  position  in 
the  West  &  with  the  South,  he  has  ever  been  aiming  to  form  an  un¬ 
natural  alliance  with  the  North,  untill  he  has  at  length,  as  a  public 
man  lost  the  confidence  of  all,  &  but  for  his  personal  qualities,  his 
private  fidelity  to  friends,  would  have  sunk  ere  this  into  universal 
execration [?]  The  State  Rights  party  of  which  you  have  so  long 
been  the  head,  rests  all  its  hopes  of  ultimate  success  upon  its  un¬ 
flinching  &  eternal  faith,  a  faith  which  may  some  times  blaze  into 
enthusiasm,  but  must  never  subside  so  far  as  to  be  doubted  by  others, 
much  less  by  ourselves.  This  is  the  worldly  armour  of  a  good  cause, 
&  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  triumph  without  its  use.  Events  do  not 
always  follow  closely  upon  causes.  Erect,  undaunted,  firmly  main¬ 
taining  the  ground  that  we  have  won,  let  us  bide  our  time.  If  im¬ 
patient  of  success  we  seek  for  foreign  allies,  divide  ourselves  &  fall 
into  the  ranks  upon  whose  standard  victory  seems  to  have  perched 
himself,  the  triumph  is  not  for  our  day.  To  other  times  &  other  hands 
it  must  be  left,  while  we  shall  have  only  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  &  suffered  much  for  a  noble  cause  &  at  last  betrayed  it  for  want 
of  the  highest  degree  of  moral  courage. 

You  say  you  are  not  disposed  to  merge  our  party  in  the  two  great 
parties  of  the  day.  I  am  sure  you  are  sincere.  Yet  how  [“are  we  to 
a”  canceled ]  is  it  possible  to  avoid  it  if  we  throw  ourselves  into  the 
contest  for  Mr.  Van  Buren  as  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  do 
&  as  the  Union  Party  ( or  the  portion  of  them  which  is  supposed  to 
act  with  us )  is  resolved  to  do  &  at  the  same  time  surrender  the  helm 
of  state  to  a  man  whose  whole  public  career  has  been  strictly  partisan 
&  opposed  to  us[?]  I  do  not  think  there  is  another  candid  man  in 
S.C.  who  will  express  a  doubt  that  the  election  of  Col.  R[ichardson] 
under  the  circumstances  would  be  a  complete  &  thorough  merging 
of  our  party  forever.  He  does  not  come  into  our  ranks  or  claim 
promotion  as  one  of  us.  Rut  distinctly  demands  it  as  an  allied  leader 
on  the  ground  that  the  two  parties  have  been  merged  into  each  other. 
It  is  so  universally  understood.  It  is  so  universally  talked  of.  And 
I  think  any  interpretation  of  the  proposal  as  amounting  to  any  thing 
else  would  be  warmly  repudiated  [“as”  canceled]  by  them  who  made 
it-the  State  Rights  friends  of  Col.  Rfichardson].  The  common  sense 
[view]  may  not  always  be  the  correct  one,  but  is  very  difficult  to  alter 
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or  get  over  it  when  wrong  &  in  this  case  I  must  say  I  think  it  is  right. 
And  were  I  to  pursue  public  life  with  a  view  to  personal  success,  I 
should  in  case  of  Col.  R[ichardson’s]  election  regulate  my  course 
precisely  as  if  the  State  Rights  party  were  extinct  &  its  principles  in 
abeyance  for  our  day.  For  to  S.C.  it  is  looked  to  maintain  them. 
If  she  falters  others  fly.  If  so  [sic;  she]  yields  all  is  over.  Our  taking 
such  a  part  in  the  Presidential  election  as  [“merely”  interlined ]  to 
vote  will  [“I  know”  interlined]  be  regarded  abroad  as  a  merger  of 
our  party.  But  if  we  maintain  ourselves  in  it  at  home,  &  give  that 
vote  coldly,  we  can  when  the  storm  is  over,  easily  rectify  our  stand¬ 
ing.  At  least  we  can  do  it,  I  [“am”(?)  canceled]  I  [sic]  believe.  I 
cannot  tell  how  easily.  I  am  willing  to  incur  that  risk,  if  it  is  thought 
advisable,  tho’  as  to  our  being  [“thought”  canceled]  considered  im¬ 
practicable  &  all  that  if  we  do  not  do,  would  [not]  influence  my 
opinion.  It  is  too  late  to  consider  that.  We  took  our  course  long  ago 
&  have  borne  the  odium.  To  change  it  now  without  sufficient  reason 
would  but  increase  that  odium,  by  putting  the  seal  of  our  own  repro¬ 
bation  on  our  conduct. 

I  am  not  at  all  insensible  to  the  importance  of  the  currency  ques¬ 
tion.  I  think  it  second  only  to  that  of  limited  &  unlimited  govern¬ 
ment  &  somewhat  connected  with  it— but  distinctly  second.  I  admit 
the  value  of  union  on  it,  but  I  would  not  sacrifice  the  State  Rights 
or  limited  government  party  for  it  if  it  was  requisite  [;]  how  much 
less  would  I  do  it  [“if”  canceled]  when  not  at  all  required.  The  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  Party  who  agree  with  us  on  that  question  have 
acted  very  harmoniously.  They  did  not  ask  or  dream  of  asking  at 
this  stage,  at  the  very  commencement,  any  reward— much  less  so 
ruinous  a  one  as  this.  The  nullifiers  for  their  own  ends  have  put 
them  up  to  it.  How  far  they  approve  it  even  now  is  very  uncertain. 
Recent  developments  induce  me  to  believe  to  a  very  limited  extent 
in  the  person  of  Col.  R[ichardson]  at  least.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  act  with  less  precipitation  altogether,  if  a  reconciliation  of  old 
parties  could  be  accomplished  &  devise  some  plan  that  might  affect 
[sic]  it,  as  far  as  it  could  be  affected  without  subverting  our  prin¬ 
ciples?  This  is  a  question  the  people  are  putting  to  one  another 
now.  But  I  fear  there  is  a  grand  error  in  regarding  the  sub  treasury 
party  (as  it  is  called)  of  S.C.  as  a  distinct[,]  organized  party,  to 
which  concessions  are  to  be  made.  I  am  myself  rather  radical  on 
the  subject  of  Banking  &  have  always  been.  But  I  cannot  close  my 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  our  State  has  been  carried  so  unanimously  in 
favour  of  the  [“universal”  canceled]  independent  Treasury  &c.  by 
what  is  called  a  “Hurrah.”  I  could  mention  many  convincing  causes 
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for  it  which  would  be  readily  admitted.  I  fear  there  has  not  been 
enough  discussion  of  the  matter  &  that  people  have  not  taken  their 
ground  knowingly,  &  are  therefore  not  altogether  to  be  relied  on  for 
maintaining  it.  Witness  the  late  proceeding  of  our  Legislature  in 
which  the  Banks  triumphed  by  almost  as  large  a  majority  as  the 
Sub  treasury  did.  And  look  at  the  men  who  sustained  them.  If  we 
draw  up  our  Stakes  &  [two  words,  possibly  “diffuse  over,”  illegible ] 
the  old  land  marks  to  place  every  thing  in  the  hands  of  this  new 
party  what  are  we  to  do  should  it  fail  us?  I  mention  this  on  the 
entirely  inadmissible  supposition  that  we  made  no  sacrafice  [sic]  fatal 
to  [“the”  canceled]  our  principles  in  doing  so.  What  a  chaos  S.C. 
will  present.  For  myself  I  have  not  the  least  idea  that  the  Sub 
treasury  party  as  at  present  organized  will  last  six  month[s]  after  the 
next  session  of  the  Legislature.  Time,  discussion  &  fair  dealing 
would  I  have  no  doubt  [“woul”  canceled]  enable  us  to  engraft  this 
question  of  currency  on  that  of  State  Rights  &  thereby  secure  us  a 
vast  accession  [“of’  canceled]  to  our  strength  but  to  throw  away  our 
present  strength  &  position  for  this,  will  truly  &  in  fact  illustrate  the 
story  of  the  mastiff  which  threw  away  his  flesh  to  grasp  at  its  shadow. 
I  knew  men  who  three  months  ago  declared  they  would  not  vote 
for  a  man  who  owned  Bank  Stock,  who  are  now  going  violently  for 
[William  Henry]  Harrison.  What  sort  of  Sub  treasury  men  were 
they?  Doubtless  many  cases  equally  exemplifying  the  truth  of  what 
I  have  said  might  be  cited.  The  Harrison  party  seem  to  have  raised 
a  perfect  storm.  If  they  can  fairly  get  the  hard  times  identified  with 
the  administration  they  will  drive  Mr.  V[an]  B[uren]  out.  Great 
changes  are  taking  place  in  Georgia  &  many  here.  But  not  enough 
to  affect  the  vote  of  either  State  I  imagine.  In  the  present  state  of 
things  policy  must  dictate  a  very  quiet  course  for  us,  if  principle 
did  not.  If  Mr.  V[an]  B[uren]  falls  I  cannot  see  that  we  should  gain 
any  thing  by  going  down  with  him.  He  would  not  thank  us  for  that 
nor  repay  us.  He  might  others.  On  the  ground  of  old  association 
we  must  stand  low  on  his  roll.  Opinion  is  setting  very  strong  in 
these  points  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  Gen.  Harrison  will  be  elected 
&  to  that  fact  I  attribute  most  of  the  changes  in  his  favour.  In  doubt¬ 
ful  States  such  a  belief  will  tell.  I  trusty  however[,]  sincerely  that 
Mr.  V[an]  B[uren]  will  be  re  elected,  &  if  I  thought  it  very  doubtful 
should  probably  feel  more  interest  for  him  than  I  now  think.  The 
whigs  as  I  [“have  once”  interlined]  before  said  make  a  g[r]eat  noise 
&  extravagant  calculations.  Nothing  but  the  times  could  give  Gen. 
H[arrison]  the  least  chance  for  success. 

I  have  written  a  long[,]  disconnected  &  hurried  letter  which  I 
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fear  is  illegible.  My  apology  is  that  I  write  in  the  midst  of  the  ex¬ 
citement  occasioned  by  the  [“greatest”  altered  to  “great”]  deluge 
we  have  had  &  find  it  almost  impossible  to  bring  my  mind  to  bear 
on  political  matters.  I  trust  that  what  I  have  said  will  meet  with 
indulgence  &  due  allowance  on  this  account.  You  will  see  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  fresh.  Every  thing  on  the  [Savannah]  river  so  far  as 
I  can  hear  is  a  total  wreck.  All  my  planting  land— that  is  this  year 
—is  above  high  water  mark  &  yet  I  have  lost  75[?]  acres  of  cotton  by 
the  fresh  &  as  many  more  by  the  rain.  If  the  flo[od]  has  been  uni¬ 
versal  it  will  solve  the  problem  of  cotton  a  year  or  two  &  prove  a 
great  blessing  to  the  Country  after  all.  The  injury  done  to  the  land, 
stock  &c.  is  more  to  be  regretted  than  that  to  the  crops.  The  most 
of  the  Beach  Islanders  had  their  corn  crops  in  hand,  but  there  is  not 
now  enough  old  corn  to  make  the  crop  &  it  will  have  to  be  brought 
up  the  river.  The  price  of  corn,  flour,  salt  &c.  has  already  doubled 
in  Augusta. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  you  &  converse  freely  &  fully  about 
every  thing.  I  hoped  to  have  done  so  last  summer  &  went  to  Pen- 
d[leton]  expressly  for  that  purpose.  This  summer  I  shall  go  on  to  the 
North.  But  I  cannot  leave  untill  my  crop  is  laid  by,  about  the  1st 
of  August  probably.  You  will  hardly  have  adjourned  &  I  hope  to 
see  you  at  Washington.  Very  truly  &  sincerely  yours. 

P.S.  I  hear  nothing  of  your  intention  to  leave  the  Senate  &  I 
take  it  for  granted  you  have  given  up  the  idea.  I  hope  so,  at  least. 
Do  not  decline  a  re  election.  You  know  you  can  resign  whenever 
you  choose  &  events  might  change  your  mind  after  a  successor  had 
been  appointed.  I  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  how  we  should  be 
able  to  get  on  without  you  in  the  Senate. 

ALU  (retained  copy)  in  DLC,  James  Henry  Hammond  Papers,  vol.  8;  PEx  in 
Jameson,  ed..  Correspondence,  pp.  824-828. 

From  Joseph  B.  Ford,  Washington,  6/1.  Ford  informs  Calhoun 
that  a  bill  of  7/23/1838,  amounting  to  $1.50  for  “making  Fancy 
slips”  for  Calhoun’s  daughter,  remains  unpaid.  ADS  in  NcD,  John  C. 
Calhoun  Papers. 


From  G[eorge]  N.  Sanders  and  Others 

Carrollton,  Ky.,  June  1,  1840 
Dear  Sir:  In  view  of  the  greatness  of  your  public  services  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  as  one  of  the  co-ordinate  sovereignties  of  a  union  of  nations, 
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and  particularly  as  a  sister  of  the  southern  and  western  States,  we 
feel  honored  in  being  chosen  as  a  committee  to  address  you,  and  to 
forward  the  accompanying  resolutions  of  a  democratic  meeting  held 
in  Carroll  county,  Ky.  on  the  1st  current. 

A  long  political  life,  spent  in  stirring  and  honorable  conflict  in 
the  halls  of  legislation  and  elsewhere,  for  the  maintenance  of  prin¬ 
ciples  and  the  establishment  of  measures  which  the  public  eye  and 
the  public  heart  begin  to  see  and  feel  to  be  of  deeper  and  deeper 
wisdom  and  necessity,  presents  too  many  eloquent  addresses  and 
assiduous  efforts  to  our  memories  to  render  it  possible  to  enumerate, 
in  a  short  communication  like  the  present,  those  which  have  most 
commanded  our  admiration  and  esteem.  As  of  later  occurrence, 
however,  and  more  immediate  bearing,  we  may  mention  your  argu¬ 
ments  upon  the  establishment  of  an  independent  treasury,  and  your 
remarks  supporting  the  resolutions  of  the  Hon.  Felix  Grundy,  in 
opposition  to  the  assumption  of  the  State  debts.  In  battling  for  the 
introduction  of  democratic  measures,  necessary  from  the  beginning, 
and  calling  for  still  more  loudly  every  day,  in  the  gradual  revolution 
of  that  political  cycle  which  our  country  is  performing  before  the 
eyes  of  a  world,  gazing  each  day  more  intently  upon  us,  and  in  pre¬ 
serving  from  neglect  such  intentions  of  the  creators  of  our  constitu¬ 
tion  as  are  in  danger  of  being  forgotten  amid  the  devouring  thirst 
for  wealth— money— incorporated  power,  which  is  leeching  our  coun¬ 
try,  the  great  statesman  with  a  memory  dwelling  deeply,  often  pain¬ 
fully  upon  the  past,  often  calls  up  all  his  love  and  fear  for  his 
country,  to  enable  him  to  remain  firm  to  his  prophetic  sense  of  her 
interest,  till  the  mass  of  his  fellow  citizens  shall  gain,  by  actual  ex¬ 
perience,  similar  views  with  his.  Sir,  we  believe  that  day  is  coming 
to  you,  and  in  full  consciousness  of  your  unwearying  vigil  over  the 
demands  and  necessities  of  our  country,  we  proffer  you,  in  the  name 
of  the  democratic  party  of  our  State,  our  humble  but  ardent  admira¬ 
tion  of  your  genius  and  your  services. 

Kentucky,  naturally  democratic  in  all  her  feelings  and  interests, 
has  for  a  time  been  estranged  by  one  of  her  distinguished  citizens 
[Henry  Clay].  But  it  is  impossible  that  she  can  for  any  length  of 
time,  be  other  than  she  was  in  the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Geo[rge]  Nicholas. 

As  a  portion  of  the  former  constituents  of  [Richard  M.  Johnson] 
the  hero  of  the  Thames,  who  upon  all  occasions  has  mingled,  with 
ours,  demonstrations  of  esteem  and  admiration  for  the  Hon.  John  C. 
Calhoun,  we,  in  the  name  of  our  district,  respectfully  request  the 
honor  of  a  visit  from  you  in  the  course  of  the  present  summer,  be- 
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lieving  that  a  free  intercommunication  of  sentiments,  will  greatly 
serve  the  interest  of  the  principles  we  mutually  support,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  our  citizens  could  in  no  way  be  more  gratified  than  in 
welcoming  to  their  domain,  the  bright  ornament  of  the  American 
Senate,  one  of  his  country’s  purest  examples  of  private  virtue.  Your 
fellow  citizens,  John  C.  Lindsey  [sic],  Richard  P.  Butler,  Sam[ue]l 
S.  English,  Burr  H.  May,  W.  Cox,  Ja[me]s  English,  G[eorge]  N. 
Sanders. 

[Enclosure:] 

Resolved,  That  this  meeting  entertains  the  most  profound  respect 
for  the  towering  abilities,  and  the  warmest  gratitude  for  the  eminent 
national  services  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  a  senator  in  the  United  States 
Congress  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  whose  political  course, 
brightened  by  an  unsullied  private  life,  has  been  marked  by  the 
most  exalted  sense,  by  uniform  integrity  and  bold  avowal  of  prin¬ 
ciples  ever  honorable  to  himself,  at  all  times  true  to  his  heart  and 
his  conscience. 

Resolved,  That  in  witness  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held 
by  this  meeting,  and  by  the  democratic  party  in  Kentucky,  the  Hon. 
John  C.  Calhoun  be  invited  to  visit  this  State  at  such  time  as  he 
may  find  convenient  during  the  present  summer;  and  that  John  C. 
Lindsay,  R[ichard]  P.  Butler,  Sam[ue]l  S.  English  and  Geo[rge]  N. 
Sanders  be  appointed  a  committee  to  extend  this  invitation  to  him. 

Resolved  [,]  That  the  letter  of  invitation  and  a  copy  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  this  meeting,  be  inclosed  to  our  distinguished  fellow 
citizen  and  efficient  representative  in  Congress,  the  Hon.  W[illia]m 
O.  Butler,  with  a  request  that  he  present  them  to  the  Hon.  J.C. 
Calhoun.  [Signed:]  Lewis  Sanders,  Chairman  [and]  Jesse  Lindsay, 
Sec[retar]y. 

PC  (from  the  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Kentucky  Yeoman )  in  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Mer¬ 
cury,  August  12,  1840,  p.  2. 


Speech  on  the  Bankrupt  Bill 

[In  the  Senate,  June  2,  1840] 
[Under  consideration  was  a  bill  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of 
bankruptcy  throughout  the  U. S.  The  question  on  the  floor  was  a 
motion  by  Clement  Comer  Clay  of  Ala.  to  amend  the  bill  by  deleting 
everything  that  related  to  banks  and  corporations .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  it  was  impossible  to  listen  to  this  discussion 
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without  being  struck  with  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  and  the  num¬ 
ber  and  delicacy  of  the  questions  involved.  The  relation  of  creditor 
and  debtor  was,  indeed,  the  all-pervading  one  in  our  country,  and 
ought  not  to  be  touched  without  much  deliberation  and  caution. 
This  bill,  and  the  amendment  proposed,  taken  together,  embrace  this 
universal  relation  almost  to  its  utmost  extent  and  minutest  ramifica¬ 
tion,  and  ought  to  be  examined  with  corresponding  care  and  atten¬ 
tion. 

I  was  at  first  inclined  to  favor  the  bill;  but  the  discussion  and 
reflection  have  brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  and  therefore  could  not  receive  my  support,  if  there  were  no 
other  objection.  The  power  of  Congress  is  restricted  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  to  establishing  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies.  That 
is  the  limit  of  its  power.  It  cannot  go  an  inch  beyond,  on  the  subject 
of  this  bill,  without  violating  the  Constitution.  Thus  far  all  must  be 
agreed. 

After  full  and  deliberate  investigation,  I  cannot  regard  this  bill 
as  one  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy.  It  relates,  in  my  opinion,  to 
another,  but  connected  subject,  not  embraced  in  the  Constitution, 
that  of  insolvency,  miscalled  voluntary  bankruptcy,  as  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  establish. 

In  order  to  understand  the  ground  on  which  my  opinion  rests, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  premise— what  none  have  denied,  or  can  deny 
—that,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  there  existed, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  from  which  we  derived  our 
laws,  two  separate  systems  of  laws,  growing  out  of  the  relation  of 
creditor  and  debtor;  the  one  known  as  the  system  of  bankruptcy, 
and  the  other  of  insolvency.  The  two  systems  had  existed  together 
in  England  for  centuries,  and  in  this  country  from  an  early  period 
of  our  colonial  governments.  It  would  be  useless  to  waste  the  time 
of  the  Senate  in  accumulating  proof  of  a  fact  beyond  controversy. 
This  very  bill,  and  the  only  one  ever  passed  by  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  bankruptcy,  bear  internal  evidence  of  the  fact.  The  de¬ 
cisions  of  judges  recognize  the  distinction,  and  elementary  works 
place  them  under  distinct  heads  and  in  separate  chapters.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  is  one  neither  of  form  nor  accident.  The  two  systems,  in 
commercial  communities,  naturally  grow  up  out  of  the  relation  of 
creditor  and  debtor,  but  originate  in  different  motives,  and  have  dif¬ 
ferent  objects,  which  give  different  character  and  genius  to  the  two. 

The  system  of  insolvent  laws  grew  out  of  the  debtor  side  of  the 
relation,  and  originated  in  motives  of  humanity  for  the  unfortunate 
but  honest  debtor,  deprived  of  the  means  of  paying  his  debts  by  some 
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of  the  various  unforeseen  accidents  of  life,  and  in  consequence  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  oppression  of  unfeeling  creditors.  Their  object  is  to 
relieve  him  from  the  power  of  his  creditors,  on  an  honest  surrender 
of  all  his  property  for  their  benefit. 

Very  different  are  the  motives  and  objects  in  which  the  laws 
of  bankruptcy  originated.  They  grew  out  of  the  creditor  side  of 
the  relation,  and  form  a  portion  of  the  mercantile  or  commercial 
code  of  laws.  Their  leading  object  is  to  strengthen  the  system  of 
commercial  credit  with  the  view  of  invigorating  and  extending  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  the  system  com¬ 
menced  in  the  commercial  republic  of  Venice,  and  has  been  confined 
exclusively,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  to  commercial  com¬ 
munities.  Though  growing  out  of  the  same  relation,  and  to  that 
extent  connected,  the  two  are  as  different  in  genius  and  character 
as  the  different  aspects  of  the  relation  out  of  which  they  grow.  The 
one  looks  to  credit  and  the  creditor  interest,  and  the  other  to  the 
debtor  and  the  obligations  of  humanity  toward  him,  when,  without 
demerit  on  his  part,  he  is  utterly  deprived  of  the  means  of  meeting 
his  engagements. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  insolvent  system,  in  its  humanity  for 
the  debtor,  is  not  unmindful  of  the  interest  of  the  creditor;  nor  does 
the  bankrupt  system,  in  guarding  the  interest  of  credit  and  creditors, 
forget  that  of  the  debtor.  But  this,  though  it  has,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  blended  the  two,  and  caused  some  confusion  in  practice,  can¬ 
not  obliterate  the  essential  and  broad  distinction  between  them. 
Nor  is  it  necessary,  with  my  object,  to  trace  the  history  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  in  relation  to  them  in  this  country  and  in  England,  with  the 
judicial  decisions,  in  order  to  show  that  the  two  systems,  though 
blended  and  confounded  in  part,  have,  nevertheless,  retained  their 
distinctive  features.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  they  were,  when  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  two  separate  systems,  known  both  to  our 
laws  and  the  English,  such  as  I  have  described. 

I  next  assert  that  the  members  of  the  Convention  that  framed  the 
Constitution  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  were 
two  such  systems  known  by  the  names  of  bankrupt  and  insolvent 
laws.  The  Convention  abounded  with  able  lawyers,  many  of  whom 
were  among  the  most  distinguished  and  influential  members  of  the 
body,  and  could  not  but  be  as  perfectly  familiar  with  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  as  we  now  are  after  this  long  and  able  discussion. 

Now,  sir,  I  ask,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  if  they  intended  to 
delegate  to  Congress  power  over  both  systems,  these  able  and  cau¬ 
tious  men,  so  familiar  with  the  distinction  between  them,  would  not 
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have  included  both  by  name?  And  is  it  not  conclusive  that  in  not 
doing  so,  and  in  limiting  the  grant  to  bankruptcy  alone,  it  was  their 
intention  to  grant  that  only,  to  the  exclusion  of  insolvency?  Do  we 
not  feel  that  if  we  were  framing  a  constitution,  with  our  present 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  that  such  would  be  our  course?  If  we 
intended  to  grant  both,  would  we  not  insert  both?  And  would  not 
the  insertion  of  bankruptcy  only  be  intended  to  exclude  insolvency? 
The  conclusion  appears  irresistible.  How  is  it  met?  By  admitting 
( for  it  cannot  be  denied )  that  such  would  be  the  case,  if  the  words 
of  the  Constitution  are  to  be  taken  in  their  legal  sense;  but  it  is 
asserted  that  our  Constitution  was  made  for  the  people  at  large, 
and  on  this  assumption  it  is  inferred  that  it  ought  to  be  interpreted 
in  all  cases  according  to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words  used, 
and  not  in  their  legal  sense.  Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  it 
is  next  contended  that,  according  to  their  ordinary  sense,  bankruptcy 
and  insolvency  are  convertible  terms,  and  of  the  same  meaning;  and 
it  is  thence  inferred  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intended  to 
comprehend  both  under  the  former. 

I  might  well  deny  both  the  premises  and  conclusion.  It  might 
be  easilv  shown  that  in  many  cases  the  words  of  the  Constitution 
must  and  have  been  constantly  taken  in  their  legal  sense,  and  that, 
according  to  the  established  rules  of  construction,  they  ought  to  be 
so  taken  in  this.  It  might  be  also  shown  that  they  are  not  con¬ 
vertible  in  common  use;  that  insolvency  is  the  general  term,  and 
includes  bankruptcy.  But  I  deem  all  this  unnecessary.  I  admit, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  both  premises  and  conclusion,  but  deny 
the  application.  Taken  unconnected  with  other  words,  insolvency 
and  bankruptcy  may  be  admitted  to  have  the  same  meaning,  and 
that  the  one  may  stand  for  the  other;  but  that  is  not  this  case.  In 
the  Constitution,  bankruptcy  stands  in  connection  with  law,  which, 
attaching  itself  to  it,  fixes  its  meaning.  Now,  sir,  I  assert,  however 
the  terms  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  may  be  confounded,  standing 
alone,  no  one,  no,  not  the  most  uninformed,  confounds  bankrupt 
laws  with  insolvent  laws.  They  never  call  the  insolvent  laws  of  the 
States  bankrupt  laws.  They  may  not  be  able  to  draw  the  distinction 
with  any  precision,  but  they  know  they  are  not  the  same. 

But  admit  that  there  is  doubt.  I  ask,  what  is  the  rule  of  inter¬ 
pretation  to  be  applied  to  the  Constitution  in  case  of  doubt?  It  is  a 
fundamental  principle  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  exercise  any 
power  whatever  that  is  not  granted  by  the  Constitution.  To  do  so 
would  be  an  act  of  usurpation,  and,  if  knowingly  done,  a  violation 
of  oath.  Hence,  in  cases  of  doubt,  it  is  a  just  caution  to  take  the 
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woids  in  their  limited  sense,  and  not  their  broad  and  comprehensive 
-a  rule  at  all  times  considered  as  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  Con- 
stitution  by  those  of  the  State-rights  creed.  Apply  it  to  this  case, 
and  the  controversy  ceases.  Let  me  add  that  there  are  few  subjects 
m  reference  to  which  it  is  more  necessary  to  apply  the  most  rigid 
rules  of  construction  than  to  that  of  the  all-pervading  relation  of 
debtor  and  creditor.  It  is  one  on  which  the  slightest  encroachment 
is  dangerous,  and  might,  in  its  consequences,  draw  into  the  vortex 
of  this  Government  the  whole  of  that  vast  relation  in  its  fullest  ex¬ 
tent,  and  with  it  the  entire  money  transactions  of  the  Union,  as  will 
be  manifest  in  the  sequel. 

If,  after  what  has  been  said,  doubts  should  still  exist,  they  may 
e  removed  by  turning  to  another  provision  of  the  Constitution 
standing  in  close  connection  with  this.  I  have  said  that  the  bank- 
ruptsystem  grew  out  of  the  commercial  policy,  and  made  a  part  of 
it.  The  provision  I  refer  to  is  that  which  grants  to  Congress  the 
power  of  regulating  commerce.  This  grant  carried  with  it  several 
others  as  connected  powers,  such  as  that  of  coining  money  and  recre¬ 
ating  the  value  thereof,  and  fixing  a  uniform  standard  of  weights 
and  measures;  and  we  accordingly  find  these,  with  the  power  of 
establishing  laws  of  bankruptcy,  all  grouped  together,  and  follow¬ 
ing  m  close  connection,  the  parent  power  of  regulating  commerce- 
just  where  we  would  expect  to  find  it,  regarded  in  the  light  I  do’ 
but  not  if  taken  in  the  broader  and  more  general  sense  of  insolvency’ 
in  which  it  would  comprehend  far  more  than  what  relates  to  trade’ 
and  what,  under  our  system,  belongs  to  the  mass  of  local  and  par¬ 
ticular  powers  reserved  to  the  States.  r 

So  irresistible  does  the  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived  appear 
to  me,  that  I  have  been  forced  to  inquire  how  it  is  that  any  one  in 
favor  of  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution  could  come  to  a 
different,  and  can  find  but  one  explanation.  We  are  in  the  midst  of 
great  pecuniary  embarrassment,  suddenly  succeeding  a  period  of 
several  years  of  an  opposite  character.  There  are  thousands  who 
but  a  short  time  since  regarded  themselves  as  rich  now  reduced  to 
poverty,  with  a  weight  of  debt  bearing  them  down  from  which  they 
can  never  expect  to  extricate  themselves  without  the  interposition 
of  Government.  The  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  the  Legislatures  of 
the  States  can  apply  no  remedy  beyond  the  discharge  of  the  person 
and  that  there  is  no  other  power  which  can  give  a  discharge  against 
debts  and  relieve  from  the  burden  but  Congress.  That  so  large  and 
enterprising  a  portion  of  our  citizens  should  be  reduced  to  so  hope¬ 
less  a  condition  makes  a  strong  appeal  to  our  feelings,  of  which  I 
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am  far  from  being  insensible.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that,  under 
the  influence  of  such  feelings,  judgment  should  yield  to  sympathy, 
and  that,  under  the  impression  that  there  is  no  other  remedy,  one 
should  be  sought  in  a  loose  and  unsafe  construction  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion;  and  hence  the  broad  construction  contended  for.  I  appeal  to 
the  candor  of  my  State-rights  friends,  who  differ  from  me  on  this 
occasion,  if  what  I  state  is  not  the  true  explanation.  If  I  mistake  not, 
it  might  be  safely  asserted  that  there  is  not  one  among  them  who 
would  yield  the  power  to  this  Government  if  he  believed  the  State 
Legislatures  could  apply  a  remedy.  I,  on  my  part,  neither  assert  nor 
deny  that  they  can;  but  I  do  assert  that  if  the  States  cannot  discharge 
the  debt,  neither  can  Congress. 

I  hold  it  clear,  if  by  discharging  the  debt  be  meant  releasing  the 
obligation  of  a  contract,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  that  neither  this 
Government  nor  any  of  the  States  possesses  such  a  power.  The  ob¬ 
ligation  of  a  contract  belongs  not  to  the  civil  or  political  code,  but 
the  moral.  It  is  imposed  by  an  authority  higher  than  human,  and 
can  be  discharged  by  no  power  under  heaven  without  the  assent  of 
him  to  whom  the  obligation  is  due.  It  is  binding  on  conscience 
itself.  If  a  discharged  debtor  had  in  his  pocket  the  discharges  of 
every  Government  on  earth  he  would  not  be  an  honest  man  should 
he  refuse  to  pay  his  debts  if  ever  in  his  power.  In  this  sense  this 
Government  is  just  as  powerless  to  discharge  a  debt  as  the  most 
inconsiderable  State  in  the  Union. 

But  the  subject  may  be  viewed  in  a  different  light.  It  may  be 
meant  that  Government  is  not  bound  to  lend  its  aid  to  a  hard  and 
griping  creditor  in  the  cruel  attempt  to  coerce  the  honest  but  un¬ 
fortunate  debtor,  who  has  lost  his  all,  to  pay  his  debts,  when  it  is 
utterly  beyond  his  power.  Certainly  not;  and,  in  that  sense,  every 
Government  has  the  right  to  discharge  the  debt  as  well  as  the  person. 
They  both  stand  on  the  same  ground.  It  is  a  question  of  mere  dis¬ 
cretion  when  and  in  what  manner  the  Government  will  give  its  aid 
to  enforce  the  demand  of  the  creditor;  but,  thus  regarded,  State 
Legislatures  are  just  as  competent  to  discharge  the  debt,  under  their 
insolvent  laws,  or,  in  the  absence  of  our  legislation,  under  their  bank¬ 
rupt  laws,  as  Congress  itself.  In  proof  of  what  is  asserted  I  might 
cite  the  laws  of  many  of  the  States,  and  my  own  among  others, 
which  discharge  the  debt,  as  well  as  the  person,  as  far  as  suing 
creditors  is  [sic]  concerned;  the  constitutionality  of  which,  as  far  as 
I  know,  has  never  been  questioned.  It  would  indeed,  be  a  violent 
and  unreasonable  presumption  to  suppose  that,  in  granting  the  right 
to  establish  laws  of  bankruptcy,  the  States  intended  to  leave  Con- 
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gress  free  to  discharge  the  debt,  and  at  the  same  time  imposed  on 
themselves  an  obligation  to  forbear  the  exercise  of  the  same  power 
in  the  case  of  insolvency  or  bankruptcy,  should  Congress  decline  to 
exercise  the  power  granted.  Nor  can  such  be  the  intention  of  the 
provision  in  the  Constitution  which  prohibits  the  States  from  passing 
laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.  The  history  of  the  times 
amply  proves  that  the  prohibition  was  intended  to  apply  to  stay  laws 
and  others  of  a  similar  description,  which  the  State  Legislatures  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  passing,  in  periods  like  the  present,  when  a 
sudden  contraction  of  our  always  unstable  currency  had  succeeded 
a  wide  expansion,  and  when  large  portions  of  the  community,  with 
ample  means,  found  themselves  unable  to  meet  their  debts,  but  who, 
with  indulgence,  would  be  able  to  meet  all  demands.  The  objects 
of  all  these  laws  were  either  to  afford  time  or  to  protect  the  debtor 
against  the  hardship  of  paying  the  same  nominal  amount,  but  in 
reality  a  much  greater,  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  standard 
of  value  resulting  from  a  contraction  of  the  currency.  As  plausible 
as  was  the  object,  experience  had  proved  it  to  be  destructive  of 
credit  and  injurious  to  the  community,  and  hence  the  prohibition. 
To  extend  it  beyond,  and  give  a  construction  which  would  compel 
the  States,  whether  they  would  or  not,  to  lend  their  aid  to  the  merci¬ 
less  creditor,  who  would  reduce  to  despair  an  innocent  but  unfor¬ 
tunate  debtor,  without  benefit  to  himself,  and  thereby  to  render  him 
a  burden  to  himself  and  society,  would  be  abhorrent  to  every  feeling 
of  humanity  and  principle  of  sound  policy.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
to  believe  that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  Constitution.  Nor  can 
I  be  reconciled  to  a  construction  which  must  have  the  effect  of  en¬ 
larging  the  power  of  this  Government,  and  contracting  those  of  the 
States,  in  relation  to  the  delicate  and  all-pervading  relation  of  debtor 
and  creditor,  by  throwing  on  the  side  of  the  former  the  powerful 
consideration  of  humanity  and  sympathy  for  a  large  and  unfortunate 
portion  of  the  community. 

Having  now  established,  I  trust,  satisfactorily,  that  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution,  in  restricting  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish¬ 
ing  laws  of  bankruptcy,  intended  to  exclude  those  of  insolvency,  it 
remains  to  be  shown  that  this  bill  belongs  to  the  latter  class,  and  is, 
therefore,  unconstitutional.  And  here  I  might  shift  the  burden  of 
proof  to  the  other  side,  and  demand  of  them  to  prove  that  it  is  a 
bankrupt,  and  not  an  insolvent  bill.  They  who  claim  to  exercise  a 
power  under  this  Government  are  bound  to  exhibit  the  grant,  and 
to  prove  that  the  power  proposed  to  be  exercised  is  within  its  limits 
—to  show,  in  this  case,  what  a  law  of  bankruptcy  is;  how  far  its  limits 
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extend;  that  this  bill  does  not  go  beyond,  and  in  particular,  that  it 
does  not  cover  the  ground  belonging  to  the  connected  power  of  in¬ 
solvency  reserved  to  the  States.  Till  that  is  done  they  have  no  right 
to  expect  our  votes  in  its  favor.  The  task  is  impossible.  Every  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  bill  bears  the  impress  of  insolvency.  The  arguments  urged 
for  and  against  it  demonstrate  it.  Have  its  advocates  uttered  a  word, 
in  urging  its  passage,  in  favor  of  credit  or  creditors?  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  have  not  their  warm  and  eloquent  appeals  been  in  behalf  of 
the  unfortunate  and  honest  debtors,  who  have  been  reduced  to  hope¬ 
less  insolvency  by  the  embai'rassment  of  the  times?  And  has  it  not 
been  attacked  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to  credit,  and 
unjust  and  oppressive  to  creditors?  Every  word  uttered  on  either 
side  proves  that  it  belongs  to  the  class  of  insolvent  laws,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  unconstitutional.  As  such  it  cannot  receive  my  support,  were 
it  free  from  other  objections. 

But  as  decidedly  as  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill,  I  am  still  more  so 
to  the  amendment  proposed  as  a  substitute  by  the  minority  of  the 
committee.  It  contains  a  provision  in  favor  of  insolvent  debtors, 
similar  to  that  of  the  bill,  and  is,  of  course,  liable  to  the  same  objec¬ 
tions.  But  it  goes  much  further,  and  provides  for  a  comprehensive 
svstem  of  compulsory  bankruptcy,  as  it  is  called;  that  is,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  bankruptcy  as  intended  by  the  Constitution.  As  far  as  the 
provisions  of  this  portion  of  the  bill  are  limited  to  individuals,  I 
admit  its  constitutionality,  but  object  to  it  on  the  broad  ground  of 
expediency. 

It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  doubt,  who  will  examine  the  history 
of  our  legislation,  that  there  must  be  some  powerful  objection  to 
the  passage  of  laws  of  bankruptcy  by  Congress.  No  other  proof  is 
needed  than  the  fact,  that  although  the  Government  has  been  in 
operation  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and  the  power  is  unquestion¬ 
able,  yet,  in  that  long  period,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  and 
strenuous  efforts  that  have  been  made,  but  a  single  act  has  passed; 
and  that,  though  limited  to  five  years,  was  repealed  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  time.  If  we  inquire  into  the  cause,  we  shall  find  it, 
in  part  at  least,  in  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  the  character 
of  our  people,  which  are  abhorrent  to  whatever  is  arbitrary  or  harsh 
in  legislation,  than  which  there  is  none,  in  its  wide  range,  more  so 
than  the  laws  of  bankruptcy.  They  give  the  creditors  the  most 
summary  and  efficient  process  against  the  debtors,  of  which  we  may 
be  satisfied  by  looking  into  the  provisions  of  this  amendment.  On 
the  mere  suspicion  of  insolvency,  or  fraud,  one  or  more  creditors,  to 
whom  not  less  than  $500  is  due,  may  take  out  a  process  of  bank- 
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ruptcy  against  the  debtor  by  applying  to  a  judge  of  the  Federal  court; 
and  on  his  order,  without  jury,  he  may  be  divested  of  his  property, 
and  the  whole  of  his  estate  placed  in  the  hands  of  assignees  with 
authority  to  wind  up  and  settle  his  affairs  and  distribute  the  proceeds 
among  his  creditors. 

But,  as  repugnant  as  a  process  so  summary  and  arbitrary  is  to  the 
genius  and  character  of  our  institutions  and  people,  there  is  another 
objection  connected  with  our  currency  still  stronger.  It  has  been 
the  misfortune  of  our  country,  at  all  times,  with  the  exception  of 
some  short  intervals,  to  be  cursed  with  an  unsound  and  unstable 
paper  currency,  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  expansions  and  con¬ 
tractions.  It  belongs  to  such  currency,  in  the  period  of  its  expan¬ 
sion,  to  excite  a  universal  spirit  of  enterprise  and  speculation, 
particularly  in  a  country  so  new,  and  rapidly  increasing,  and  of  such 
vast  capacity  for  increase  as  ours.  Universal  indebtedness  is  the 
result,  followed  on  the  contraction  by  wide-spread  embarrassment, 
reducing  thousands  to  hopeless  insolvency,  and  leaving  a  still  greater 
number,  though  possessed  of  ample  property  to  pay  their  debts  in 
ordinary  times,  without  money,  or  the  means  of  getting  it,  to  meet 
the  demands  against  them.  What  can  be  imagined  more  oppressive, 
unjust,  or  cruel,  than  to  place  at  such  a  period  such  a  power  in  the 
hands  of  hard  and  grasping  creditors? 

Now,  sir,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  such  a  one,  a  period  of  almost 
unexampled  contraction  following  one,  remarkable  above  all  others 
for  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  expansion,  for  the  universality 
and  boldness  of  speculation,  and  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  em¬ 
barrassment  which  has  followed.  Such  is  the  period  selected  to  arm 
the  creditors  against  the  debtors  with  the  harsh,  summary,  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  power  of  a  bankrupt  law;  a  period  such  as  the  States  in  for¬ 
mer  times  interposed,  with  stay  laws,  valuation  laws,  and  others  of 
like  description,  to  save  the  debtor  struggling  against  an  adverse 
current,  and  who,  if  allowed  time,  could  save  himself  and  family 
from  poverty.  This  amendment  proposes  to  reverse  this  humane 
but  misguided  policy,  and,  instead  of  interposing  in  favor  of  the 
embarrassed,  but  solvent  debtors,  to  arm  their  creditors  with  more 
powerful  means  to  crush  them.  I  say  misguided  policy.  I  will  not 
call  it  unjust.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  strong  principle  of  justice 
at  the  bottom  in  favor  of  interposing  at  such  a  period  as  the  present, 
if  it  could  be  done  on  principles  of  sound  policy.  The  condition  in 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  our  people  now  find  themselves,  in  debt, 
with  ample  means  of  discharging  all  they  owe  if  time  be  allowed, 
but  incapable  of  immediate  payment,  is  much  less  their  fault  than 
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that  of  the  improvident  legislation  of  the  States,  countenanced  by 
this  Government,  and  by  which  the  solid  and  stable  currency  of  the 
Constitution  has  been  expelled,  and  an  unsound,  vacillating  one  of 
bank  notes  substituted  in  its  place,  incapable  of  discharging  debts. 
By  its  sudden,  violent,  and  unexpected  fluctuations,  alternately  rais¬ 
ing  and  depressing  prices,  tempting,  at  the  one  period,  to  contract 
debts,  and  leaving  debtors,  at  the  other,  without  the  means  of  pay¬ 
ing,  the  whole  country,  even  the  cautious  and  prudent,  has  become 
involved  in  debt  and  embarrassment.  To  this  cause  may  be  traced 
the  present  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  many  similar  ones 
through  which  the  country  has  of  late  so  frequently  passed,  in  which 
few  are  out  of  debt;  and  of  the  indebted,  though  few  are  actually 
insolvent,  but  a  small  portion  could  pay  their  debts  if  demanded  in 
legal  currency.  And  shall  we  who  are,  at  least  in  part,  responsible 
for  such  a  state  of  things,  at  such  a  period,  when  the  debtors  are  so 
much  at  the  mercy  of  the  creditors,  reversing  the  ill-judged,  but  hu¬ 
mane,  policy  wisely  prohibited  to  the  States  by  the  Constitution,  of 
interposing  in  favor  of  the  debtors,  arm  the  creditors  with  new  and 
extraordinary  powers  of  enforcing  their  demands?  Who  is  there 
that  does  not  feel  that  it  would  be  impolitic,  cruel,  and  unjust?  But 
it  is  only  at  such  periods  that  bankrupt  laws  are  proposed;  and  is  it  at 
all  wonderful  that  the  instinctive  feelings  of  the  community  have  so 
steadily  and  strongly  resisted  their  adoption? 

On  no  occasion  has  there  been  stronger  cause  for  resistance  than 
the  present;  for  on  none  would  such  a  law  be  more  impolitic  and 
cruel;  and  such,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  discussion,  is  the  feeling  of 
this  body.  Standing  alone,  and  limited  to  individuals,  I  doubt 
whether  the  portion  of  the  amendment  under  immediate  considera¬ 
tion  would  receive  a  single  vote,  although  it  is  the  only  part  which 
is  clearly  and  unquestionably  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution. 
It  may,  then,  be  well  asked,  if  it  is  without  supporters,  why  is  it 
inserted?  But  one  answer  can  be  given;  because  it  is  felt,  as  ob¬ 
noxious  as  it  is,  to  be  indispensable  to  the  passage  of  the  provisions 
connected  with  it.  One  portion  of  the  Senate  is  so  intent  on  passing 
the  part  in  favor  of  insolvent  debtors  that  they  are  willing  to  take 
with  it  the  compulsory  portion  in  favor  of  creditors,  while  another, 
from  a  strong  desire  to  include  corporations,  are  willing  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  other  provisions,  though  they  denounce  the  provisions  in 
favor  of  insolvent  debtors,  standing  alone,  as  fraudulent,  unjust,  and 
unconstitutional.  It  is  thus  the  two  extremes  unite  in  favor  of  a 
measure  that  neither  would  support  alone;  and  a  feature  of  the  bill, 
obnoxious  of  itself,  but  constitutional,  is  made  to  buoy  up  other 
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portions,  which,  if  not  clearly  unconstitutional,  to  say  the  least,  are 
of  doubtful  constitutionality. 

Let  me  say  to  those  who  represent  the  portion  of  the  Union 
where  the  indebtedness  is  the  greatest,  and  who,  on  that  account, 
favor  the  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the  insolvent,  that  the  operation 
of  the  amendment,  should  it  pass,  will  disappoint  them.  The  part 
in  favor  of  the  debtors  may,  indeed,  throw  off  the  burden  from  many 
who  are  now  hopelessly  insolvent,  and  restore  their  usefulness  to 
themselves  and  society;  but  the  other  provisions  will  reduce  a  far 
greater  number  to  insolvency,  who  might  otherwise  struggle  through 
their  embarrassments  with  a  competency  left  for  the  support  of 
themselves  and  families.  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  Should  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  it  now  stands  become  a  law,  instead  of  relieving,  it  would 
crush  the  indebted  portion  of  the  Union.  In  order  to  make  good 
the  assertion,  I  shall  now  turn  to  the  novel  and  important  provision 
which  places  certain  corporations,  and  banks  among  them,  under  this 
compulsory  process. 

I  am  not  the  apologist  of  banks  or  corporations  generally,  nor  am 
I  the  advocate  of  chartered  privileges.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  not 
a  member  of  the  body  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  evils  of  the 
banking  system,  as  now  modified,  or  more  opposed  to  grants  of  privi¬ 
leges  to  one  portion  of  the  community  at  the  expense  of  the  rest. 
My  opinions  on  these  points  have  not  been  recently  or  hastily 
formed.  I  long  since  embraced  them,  after  much  reflection  and  ob¬ 
servation,  and  am  prepared  to  assert  and  maintain  them  on  all  proper 
occasions.  But,  sir,  I  am  not  to  be  caught  by  words;  I  have  too  much 
experience  for  that.  It  is  in  vain  that  I  am  told  that  this  is  a  contest 
between  corporations  and  individuals— the  artificial,  legal  person, 
called  a  body-politic,  and  the  individual  man  as  formed  by  his  Crea¬ 
tor.  All  this  is  lost  on  me.  I  look  not  to  where  the  blow  is  pro¬ 
fessedly  aimed,  but  beyond,  where  it  must  fall.  The  corporate,  ideal 
thing  at  which  it  is  said  to  be  directed  is  intangible,  and  without  the 
capacity  of  hearing,  seeing,  or  feeling;  but  there  are  beneath  thou¬ 
sands  on  thousands,  not  shadows,  but  real,  sensitive  human  beings, 
on  whom  the  blow  will  fall  with  vengeance.  Before  we  act  let  us 
look  at  things  as  they  really  are,  and  not  as  we  may  imagine  them  in 
the  fervor  of  debate. 

The  States  have,  by  an  unwise  and  dangerous  legislation,  cen¬ 
tralized  in  banks  and  other  corporations  to  a  very  great  extent  the 
relation  of  creditor  and  debtor.  Were  I  to  assert  that  these  central 
points  could  not  be  touched  without  touching  at  the  same  time  that 
wide-spread  and  all-pervading  relation,  in  its  minutest  and  remotest 
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ramification,  I  would  scarcely  express  myself  too  strongly.  To  sub¬ 
ject  them  to  this  measure  would,  then,  be  to  subject  to  it  in  reality 
almost  the  entire  relation  of  creditor  and  debtor.  It  would  be  bank¬ 
rupting  by  wholesale— a  prompt  and  forced  settlement  of  the  ag¬ 
gregate  indebtedness  of  the  country,  under  all  the  pressure  of  exist¬ 
ing  embarrassments,  made  manifold  greater  by  the  measure  itself. 

In  order  that  the  Senate  may  have  some  idea  how  vast  and  com¬ 
prehensive  the  measure  is,  I  will  give  a  statement  from  the  paper  in 
my  hand,  which  contains  the  most  recent  account  we  have  of  the 
number  and  condition  of  the  banks. 

There  were,  then,  by  estimation,  on  the  1st  of  January  last,  up¬ 
wards  of  nine  hundred  banks,  including  branches,  with  a  capital  of 
upward  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  having  debts  due  to 
them  of  more  than  four  hundred  and  sixty  millions,  and  by  them  of 
more  than  two  hundred  and  seventy  millions,  making  the  aggregate 
indebtedness,  to  and  by  them  upward  of  seven  hundred  and  ten 
million  dollars,  with  a  supply  of  specie  but  little  exceeding  thirty- 
three  millions.  By  including  the  banks,  this  vast  amount  of  indebted¬ 
ness  concentrated  in  the  banking  system  would  be  subject  to  the 
operation  of  the  law  should  the  measure  be  adopted.  But  the  amend¬ 
ment  extends  far  beyond,  and  takes  in  all  corporations  for  manufac¬ 
turing,  commercial,  insurance,  or  trading  purposes,  or  which  issue, 
pay  out,  or  emit  bills,  drafts,  or  obligations,  with  the  intention  of 
circulating  them  as  a  substitute  for  money,  which  would  add  to  the 
indebtedness  brought  within  its  operation  hundreds  of  millions  more. 
Never  was  a  scheme  of  bankruptcy  so  bold  and  comprehensive 
adopted  or  even  proposed  before:  no,  not  in  England  itself,  where 
the  power  of  Parliament  is  omnipotent,  and  where  the  system  has 
been  in  operation  for  three  centuries. 

Such  is  the  measure  proposed  to  be  adopted  at  such  a  period  as 
this,  when  there  is  a  universal  and  intense  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
when  one-half  of  the  banks  have  suspended  payments,  and  when 
their  available  means  of  meeting  their  debts  are  so  scanty.  At  such 
a  period,  and  under  such  circumstances,  any  creditor  or  creditors  to 
whom  a  bank,  or  other  corporation,  may  owe  not  less  than  $500  may 
demand  payment,  and  if  not  paid  in  fifteen  days,  may  take  out  process 
of  bankruptcy,  on  application  to  the  Federal  courts,  and  place  the 
corporation,  with  all  its  debts,  credits,  and  assets,  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  to  be  wound  up  and  the  proceeds  distributed  among  its 
creditors.  I  venture  nothing  in  asserting  that  one-half  of  the  banks, 
in  numbers  and  amount  of  capital,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  other 
corporations,  might  be  forthwith  placed  in  commission  should  the 
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measure  be  adopted,  which,  including  debts,  credits,  capital,  and 
assets,  would  amount  at  least  to  seven  or  eight  hundred  millions,  all 
to  be  converted  into  cash,  and  distributed  among  those  entitled  to 
it.  How  is  this  to  be  done?  Where  is  the  cash  to  be  had  at  such  a 
period  as  this,  particularly  when  one-half  of  the  banks  would  be 
closed,  and  their  notes,  equalling  one-half  of  the  present  scanty  sup¬ 
ply  of  currency,  would  cease  to  circulate?  What  sacrifices,  what 
insolvencies,  what  beggary,  what  frauds,  what  desolation  and  ruin 
would  follow! 

But  would  the  calamity  fall  with  equal  vengeance  on  all  the  land, 
or  would  there  be  some  favored,  exempted  portion,  while  desolation 
would  overthrow  the  residue?  Let  the  document  (S[enate]  No.  72, 
present  session)  which  I  hold,  answer.  It  is  a  communication  from 
the  President  [Martin  Van  Buren],  transmitting  a  report  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  [Levi  Woodbury]  to  this  body,  dated 
the  8th  January  last,  containing  a  list  of  the  suspended  and  non- 
suspended  banks  of  last  year,  arranged  according  to  States,  begin¬ 
ning  with  Maine.  I  find,  on  turning  to  the  document,  that  there  are 
nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine  banks,  including  branches,  in  the  Union; 
of  which  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  are  in  New  England  and 
New  York.  Of  this  number  but  seven  are  suspended,  if  Rhode  Island 
be  excepted.  Her  banks  all  suspended,  but  I  understand  have  since 
resumed.  The  Senator  near  me,  from  that  State,  (Mr.  [Nehemiah 
R.]  Knight, )  can  answer  whether  such  is  the  fact.  ( Mr.  Knight  as¬ 
sented.)  There  are,  then,  sir,  in  New  England  and  New  York  five 
hundred  and  thirty-one  banks  which  are  not  suspended,  and  but 
seven  that  are.  Now,  sir,  if  we  cross  the  Hudson,  and  cast  our  eyes 
south  and  west,  we  shall  find  the  opposite  state  of  things.  We  shall 
find  there  four  hundred  and  twenty-one  banks;  of  which  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-eight  [are]  suspended  in  whole  or  part,  and  fifty- 
three  not.  It  is  probable  that  the  present  proportion  is  still  more 
unfavorable. 

Can  we  doubt,  with  these  facts,  where  the  storm  will  rage  with 
all  its  desolating  fury?  Is  there  any  one  so  credulous  as  to  believe 
that  any  one  of  the  suspended  banks  throughout  that  vast  region, 
or  many  of  the  non-suspended,  under  the  panic  which  the  passage 
of  the  act  would  cause,  could  meet  their  debts  and  thereby  escape 
the  penalties  of  the  act?  And  if  not,  is  there  any  one  here  prepared 
to  place  at  once  all  the  banks  south  and  west  of  New  York,  with  few 
exceptions,  in  the  hands  of  assignees,  under  the  jurisdiction  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Federal  courts?  Is  there  any  willing  that  their  doors 
should  be  all  at  once  closed,  their  notes  cease  to  circulate,  their 
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affairs  [be]  wound  up,  their  debts  to  and  from  them  be  forthwith 
collected,  their  property  and  assets  converted  into  money  by  Federal 
officers,  acting  under  Federal  authority,  and  all  that  might  be  left 
from  plunder,  fraud,  and  forced  sales,  distributed  among  creditors? 
And  how,  I  ask,  is  so  mighty  a  concern,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
certainly  to  not  less  than  five  or  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  to 
be  at  once  wound  up?  Where  is  the  money  to  be  found  to  pay 
the  debts  to  and  from  the  banks,  and  to  purchase  the  vast  amount 
of  property  held  by  them  and  their  debtors,  which  must  be  brought 
at  once  under  the  hammer?  Where  found,  after  their  notes  have 
ceased  to  circulate,  ( as  they  would  as  soon  as  process  of  bankruptcy 
is  taken  out  against  them )  and  before  specie  could  come  in  to  supply 
their  place?  Were  it  possible  to  carry  through  the  measure  it  would 
spread  unheard-of  destruction  and  desolation  through  the  vast  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  on  which  the  blow  would  fall;  such  as  the  marching 
of  hostile  armies  from  one  extremity  to  another,  the  sweep  of  tor¬ 
nadoes,  the  outpouring  of  floods,  or  the  withholding  from  the  parched 
and  thirsty  earth  the  fertilizing  droppings  of  the  clouds,  would  give 
but  a  faint  conception  of.  But  it  would  be  impossible.  If  you  were 
to  adopt  the  measure,  you  would  ordain  what  would  not,  could  not, 
be  executed.  Public  indignation  would  paralyze  the  hand  of  the 
grasping  creditor,  stretched  to  execute  it,  and  sweep  your  act  from 
the  statute-book  ere  it  could  be  enforced. 

I  turn  now  from  the  immediate  effects  of  the  measure,  were  it 
possible  to  carry  it  into  effect,  to  inquire  what  would  be  its  per¬ 
manent  effect,  if  adopted.  Its  first  effect,  after  the  desolating  storm 
had  passed  over,  would  be  to  centralize  the  control  over  all  the  banks 
that  might  be  spared,  or  thereafter  chartered,  in  the  banks  located 
where  the  public  revenue  would  be  principally  collected  and  dis¬ 
bursed;  and  where  that  would  be,  I  need  not  say.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  The  fiscal  action  of  the  Government  would  keep  the  ex¬ 
changes  steadily  and  permanently  in  its  favor.  Now,  sir,  every  man 
of  business  knows  that  the  banks  located  at  the  point  where  ex¬ 
changes  are  permanently  favorable  can  control  those  where  they  are 
unfavorable.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  former  can  draw  on  the 
latter  with  profit,  and,  through  their  drafts,  command  their  specie 
or  notes  at  pleasure,  while  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  the  latter. 
Hence  the  consequence  would  be  control  on  one  side  and  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  other,  increasing  with  the  increasing  amount  of  collec¬ 
tion  and  disbursements,  which,  by  their  absorbing  character,  would 
draw  with  them  the  imports  and  exports,  with  an  increased  control 
over  the  exchanges.  Add  to  this  the  power  which  this  measure 
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would  place  in  the  hands  of  the  banks  at  the  favored  points,  and  I 
hazard  nothing  in  asserting  that  it  would  at  all  times  be  in  their 
power  to  crush,  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  run,  the  banks  else¬ 
where  which  might  incur  displeasure,  with  greater  ease  and  more 
effectually  than  the  late  United  States  Bank,  in  its  most  palmy  days, 
ever  could. 

The  next  permanent  effect  would  be  to  place  the  whole  banking 
system  under  the  control  of  this  Government.  It  would  hold  over 
the  banks  the  power  of  life  and  death.  The  process  of  bankruptcy 
against  an  incorporation  is  but  another  name  for  its  death-warrant. 
It  would  give,  with  the  power  of  destroying,  that  of  regulating  them, 
without  regard  to  their  chartered  rights.  The  same  bold  construc¬ 
tion  that  would  authorize  Congress  to  subject  them  to  a  bankrupt 
law  would  give  it  the  power  to  determine  at  pleasure  what  shall  or 
shall  not  constitute  acts  of  bankruptcy,  by  which  it  might  limit  the 
extent  of  their  business,  fix  the  proportion  of  specie  to  liability,  and 
make  it  a  condition  for  one  dollar  in  circulation  there  should  be  a 
dollar  in  their  vaults.  The  possession  of  such  a  power  would  give 
Congress  more  unlimited  control  over  the  banks  than  that  which  the 
States  that  incorporated  them  possess,  or  which  you  would  possess 
over  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  chartered  by  yourselves.  Your 
power  over  such  an  institution,  and  the  States  over  their  own  banks, 
would  be  limited  by  the  acts  of  incorporation,  while  yours  over  the 
banks  of  the  States,  with  the  bankrupt  power  in  your  hands,  would 
be  without  any  other  limitation  except  your  discretion. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  State  banks 
to  your  will  must  be  the  result  of  such  unlimited  control;  and  not 
less  easy  that  with  their  subjugation  the  conflict  between  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  banks  would  cease,  to  be  followed  by  a  close  and 
perpetual  alliance.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  Government  to  wage  war 
with  whatever  is  opposed  to  its  will,  and  to  take  under  protection 
that  which  it  has  subdued;  nor  would  the  banks  be  found  to  be  an 
exception.  They  would  be  forced  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the 
Government,  on  which  both  their  safety  and  profit  would  depend; 
and  in  no  way  could  they  more  effectually  do  that  than  by  upholding 
its  power  and  authority.  They  would  be  thus  forced,  by  the  strongest 
appeals  to  both  their  fear  and  hope,  into  the  political  arena  with 
their  immense  power  and  influence,  and  to  take  an  active  and  decided 
part  in  all  the  party  strifes  of  the  day,  throwing  their  weight  always 
on  the  side  which  their  safety  and  profit  might  dictate.  The  end 
would  be  the  very  reverse  of  that  for  which  we  who  are  in  favor  of 
a  divorce  of  Government  and  banks  have  been  contending  for  the 
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last  three  years.  Instead  of  divorce  there  would  be  union;  instead 
of  excluding  the  banks  from  the  political  struggles  of  the  day  they 
would  be  forced  to  be  active  and  zealous  partisans  in  self-defense, 
and  instead  of  leaving  the  banks  to  the  control  of  the  States,  from 
which  they  derive  their  charters,  you  would  assume  over  them  a 
control  more  powerful  and  unlimited  than  has  ever  been  before  exer¬ 
cised  over  them  by  this  Government,  either  through  the  pet  banks 
or  a  national  bank.  This  control  would  be  the  greatest  at  the  prin¬ 
cipal  points  of  collection  and  disbursement,  the  very  point  where 
that  of  the  local  banks  would  be  the  greatest  over  all  others.  It 
follows  that  the  Government  would  have  the  most  decisive  and  com¬ 
plete  control  over  those  that  would  control  all  others,  and,  by  lending 
their  powerful  aid  and  influence  to  maintain  their  control,  would  in 
reality  control  the  whole  banking  system;  thus  making,  in  effect,  the 
banks  at  the  favored  points  the  national  bank,  and  the  rest  virtually 
but  branches.  If  to  this  we  add  the  conti'ol  which  it  would  give 
over  the  other  and  powerful  corporations  enumerated  in  the  amend¬ 
ment,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  measure,  if  adopted,  would 
do  more  to  increase  the  power  of  this  Government  and  diminish 
that  of  the  States,  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  consolidation  and 
weaken  that  of  State  rights,  than  any  which  has  been  assumed  by 
Congress. 

Having  pointed  out  the  consequences,  I  now  demand,  in  the  name 
of  the  Constitution,  what  right  has  Congress  to  extend  a  bankrupt 
act  over  the  incorporated  institutions  of  the  States,  and  thereby 
seize  on  this  immense  power?  The  burden  of  proof  is  on  those  who 
claim  the  right,  and  not  on  us,  who  oppose  it.  I  repeat,  ours  is  a 
Government  of  limited  powers,  and  those  who  claim  to  exercise  a 
power,  must  show  the  grant,  a  clear  and  certain  grant,  in  case  of  a 
power  so  pregnant  with  consequences  as  this. 

I  ask,  then,  those  who  claim  this  power,  on  what  grounds  do  they 
place  it?  Do  they  rest  it  on  the  nature  of  the  power,  as  being  pe¬ 
culiarly  applicable  to  banks  and  the  other  corporations  proposed  to 
be  embraced?  If  so,  frail  is  the  foundation.  Never  was  power  more 
unsuited  to  its  subject;  so  much  so,  that  language  itself  has  to  be 
forced  and  perverted  to  make  it  applicable.  Taking  corporations  in 
their  proper  sense,  as  bodies-politic,  and  [sic]  there  is  scaicely  a  sin¬ 
gle  portion  of  the  whole  process,  beginning  with  the  acts  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  extending  to  the  final  discharge,  applicable  to  them. 
What  one  of  the  numerous  acts  of  bankruptcy  can  they  commit?  Can 
they  depart  from  the  State,  or  be  arrested,  or  be  imprisoned,  or  escape 
from  prison,  or,  in  a  word,  commit  any  one  of  the  acts  without  which 
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an  individual  cannot  be  made  a  bankrupt?  No,  but  they  may  stop 
payment,  and  thereby  subject  themselves  to  the  act.  True;  but  how 
is  the  process  to  be  carried  through?  The  provision  requires  the 
bankrupt  to  be  sworn:  can  you  swear  corporations?  It  requires 
divers  acts  to  be  done  by  the  bankrupt,  under  the  penalty  of  im¬ 
prisonment;  can  you  imprison  a  corporation?  It  directs  a  discharge 
to  be  given  to  the  bankrupt,  which  exempts  his  person  and  future 
acquisitions;  can  a  corporation  receive  the  benefit  of  such  discharge? 
No;  the  process  itself  is  the  dissolution,  the  death  of  the  corporation. 
It  is  thus  that  language  is  forced,  strained,  and  distorted,  in  order 
to  bring  a  power  so  inapplicable  to  the  subject  to  bear  on  corpora¬ 
tions.  It  would  be  just  as  rational  to  include  corporations  in  insol¬ 
vent  laws,  which  none  has  been  as  yet  so  absurd  as  to  think  of  doing. 

The  right,  then,  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  power. 
On  what,  then,  can  it  stand?  On  precedents?  I  admit  that  if,  at  the 
period  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  it  was  the  practice  to 
include  corporations  in  acts  of  bankruptcy,  it  would  go  far  to  estab¬ 
lish  that  it  was  intended  by  the  Constitution  to  include  them.  But 
the  reverse  is  the  fact.  As  long  as  the  system  has  been  in  operation 
there  is  not  a  case  where  a  corporation  was  ever  included,  either  in 
England,  this  country,  or  any  other,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
nor  ever  proposed  to  be.  The  attempt  in  this  case  is  a  perfect  novelty, 
without  precedent  or  example;  and  all  the  force  which  it  is  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  practice  of  including  them  would  have  given  in  favor  of 
the  right,  is  thus  thrown  with  a  weight  equally  decisive  against  it. 

But  we  have  not  yet  approached  the  real  difficulty.  If  the  power 
was  ever  so  appropriate,  and  the  only  one  that  was— if  precedents 
were  innumerable— it  would  only  prove  that  this  Government  would 
have  the  right  of  applying  the  power  to  incorporations  of  its  own 
creating.  It  could  not  go  an  inch  beyond,  and  would  leave  the  great 
difficulty  untouched,  the  right  of  Congress  to  include  State  corpora¬ 
tions  in  an  act  of  bankruptcy  passed  by  its  authority!  Where  is  such 
a  power  to  be  found  in  the  Constitution?  It  seems  to  be  forgot  that 
this  and  the  State  governments  are  coordinate  governments,  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  same  authority,  and  making  together  one  complex  but 
harmonious  and  beautiful  system,  in  which  each,  within  its  allotted 
sphere,  is  independent  and  coequal  with  the  other.  If  one  has  a  right 
to  create,  the  other  cannot  have  the  right  to  destroy.  The  principle 
has  been  carried  so  far  that  in  the  case  of  the  State  of  Maryland  and 
McCullough  [sic]  the  [U.S.]  Supreme  Court,  after  elaborate  argu¬ 
ment,  decided  that  a  State,  in  the  exercise  of  its  undoubted  right  of 
taxing,  could  not  tax  a  branch  Bank  of  the  United  States  located  in 
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its  limits,  on  the  ground  that  the  right  of  taxing  in  such  case  involved 
the  right  of  destroying.  Admit,  then,  Congress  had  the  right  to  in¬ 
clude  corporations  of  its  own  creation,  still,  according  to  the  princi¬ 
ple  thus  recognized,  it  could  not  include  those  created  by  the  States, 
unless,  indeed,  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  system,  admitted 
even  by  the  extreme  consolidation  school  of  politics,  that  each  gov¬ 
ernment  is  coequal  and  independent,  within  its  sphere,  should  be 
denied,  and  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  this  Government  be  assumed. 
If,  then,  the  States  have  a  right  to  create  banks,  and  other  corpora¬ 
tions  enumerated  in  the  amendment,  it  follows  that  Congress  has 
not  the  right  to  destroy  them;  nor,  of  course,  to  include  them  in  an 
act  of  bankruptcy,  the  very  operation  of  which,  when  applied  to 
corporations,  is  to  destroy.  But  whether  they  have  or  have  not  the 
right,  belongs  not  to  Congress  to  decide.  The  right,  of  the  separate 
Legislatures  to  decide  on  their  reserved  powers,  is  as  perfect  as  that 
of  Congress  to  decide  on  the  delegated.  Each  must  judge  for  itself 
in  carrying  out  its  powers.  To  deny  this  would  be  virtually  to  give 
a  veto  to  Congress  over  the  acts  of  the  State  Legislatures— a  power 
directly  refused  by  the  Convention,  though  anxiously  pressed  by  the 
national  party  in  that  body. 

Such  and  so  conclusive  is  the  argument  against  the  right;  and 
how  has  it  been  met?  We  are  told  that  the  States  have  greatly 
abused  the  power  of  incorporation.  I  admit  it.  The  power  has  been 
sadly  and  dangerously  abused.  I  stand  not  here  to  defend  banks  or 
other  incorporations,  or  to  justify  the  States  in  granting  charters. 
No;  my  object  is  far  different.  I  have  risen  to  defend  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  to  resist  the  inroads  on  the  rights  of  the  States.  In  the 
discharge  of  that  duty,  I  ask,  can  the  abuse  of  the  right  of  granting 
bank  or  other  charters  give  you  the  right  to  destroy  or  regulate 
them?  Are  you  ready  to  admit  the  same  rule  as  applied  to  your 
own  powers?  Have  the  State  Legislatures  abused  their  powers 
more  than  Congress  has  its  powers?  Has  it  not  abused,  and  giossly 
abused,  its  powers  of  laying  taxes  and  appropriating  money?  And 
what  assurance  is  there,  with  these  examples  before  us,  that  Con¬ 
gress  would  not  equally  abuse  the  right  of  controlling  State  cor¬ 
porations,  which  is  so  eagerly  sought  to  be  vested  in  it  by  some? 
But  we  are  also  told  that  bank  paper,  worthless,  irredeemable  bank 
paper,  has  deranged  the  currency,  and  ought  to  be  suppressed.  I 
admit  the  fact,  I  acknowledge  the  mischief,  but  object  to  the  remedy 
and  the  right  of  applying  it.  I  go  further.  If  the  evil  could  give  us 
the  right  to  apply  any  of  our  powers  to  remedy  it,  regardless  of  the 
Constitution,  the  taxing  power  would  be  far  more  simple,  efficient, 
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and  less  mischievous  in  its  application.  It  would  be  applied  to  the 
specific  evil.  That  which  has  deranged  the  currency,  and  defeated 
the  object  of  the  Constitution  in  relation  to  it,  is  the  circulation  of 
bank  notes.  There  lies  the  evil,  and  to  divest  the  banks  of  the 
right  of  circulation  is  to  eradicate  it.  For  that  purpose,  what  remedy 
could  be  more  simple,  safe,  and  efficacious  than  the  taxing  power, 
were  it  constitutional]?]  By  its  means  bank  notes  might  be  gradually 
and  quietly  suppressed,  and  the  banks  left  in  full  possession  of  all 
their  other  functions  unimpaired.  There  is  but  one  objection  to  it, 
but  that  a  decisive  one— its  unconstitutionality.  It  would  be  a  per¬ 
version  of  the  taxing  power  given  to  raise  revenue.  To  apply  it  to 
suppress  or  regulate  the  circulation  of  bank  notes  would  be  to  change 
its  nature  entirely,  from  a  taxing  to  a  penal  power,  and  is  therefore 
unconstitutional;  but  not  more  so  than  to  include  banks  and  other 
corporations  in  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  as  proposed  by  the  amend¬ 
ment,  while  in  every  other  respect  it  would  be  greatly  preferable. 

One  other  ground  still  remains  to  be  considered.  The  authority 
of  influential  names  has  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  supply  the  de¬ 
fect  of  argument.  The  names  of  two  distinguished  individuals  who 
formerly  filled  the  Treasury  Department  have  been  introduced— 
Mr.  [Alexander  J.]  Dallas  and  Mr.  [William  H.]  Crawford— in  favor 
of  the  right  of  including  banks.  If  this  was  a  question  to  be  decided 
by  authority,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  their  opinions,  able  as 
they  were,  would  be  entitled  to  little  weight  in  this  case.  It  was 
casually  and  incidentally  given  in  a  report  on  another  subject,  and 
that  calculated  to  lead  them  to  an  erroneous  view  in  reference  to 
this  power.  Such  an  opinion,  given  under  such  circumstances  by 
the  ablest  judge,  would  have  little  weight  in  a  private  case  even  in 
a  court  of  justice,  and  ought  to  have  none  in  this  body  on  a  great 
constitutional  question.  Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  the  opinion 
of  both  was  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  national  bank,  and 
that,  too,  after  a  full  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  subject. 
Now,  sir,  I  put  the  question  to  the  Senators  who  have  quoted  their 
casual  opinion  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  including  banks  in 
a  bankrupt  law,  are  they  willing  to  adopt  their  well-considered  and 
solemnly-delivered  opinion  in  favor  of  the  right  to  incorporate  a 
bank?  And  if  not,  how,  on  the  ground  of  precedent,  can  they  adopt 
the  one  and  reject  the  other?  The  names  of  other  distinguished  in¬ 
dividuals  have  been  quoted— [John]  Randolph,  [Nathaniel]  Macon, 
[Hugh  L.]  White,  [Samuel  or  William?]  Smith,  and  others— but,  in 
my  opinion,  unfairly  quoted.  It  is  true,  they  voted  in  1827,  when  the 
bankrupt  bill  was  then  before  the  Senate,  in  favor  of  an  amendment 
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to  include  banks;  but  it  is  equally  so  that  the  amendment  was  moved 
at  the  end  of  a  long  debate,  when  the  Senate  was  exhausted,  and 
that  it  was  but  slightly  discussed.  But,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
they  were  opposed  to  the  bill;  and,  as  the  amendment  came  from  a 
hostile  quarter,  and  was  clearly  intended  to  embarrass  the  bill,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  it  received  the  votes  of  many  with  the  view  of 
destroying  the  bill,  without  thinking  whether  it  was  constitutional 
or  not;  just  as  some,  no  doubt,  will  vote  against  the  opposite  amend¬ 
ment,  to  strike  the  banks  out,  now  under  consideration,  from  the 
belief  that  it  is  the  most  effectual  means  of  destroying  this  bill.  But 
if  the  question  is  to  be  decided  by  weight  of  names,  and  the  vote  on 
the  occasion  to  be  the  test,  the  weight  is  clearly  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  vote  stood  twelve  to  include  the  banks,  and  thirty-five  against; 
and  among  the  latter  will  be  found  names  not  less  influential— that 
[sic]  of  [Littleton  W.]  Tazewell,  [John]  Rowan,  [Robert  Y.]  Hayne, 
[John  Macpherson]  Berrien,  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
[Levi  Woodbury],  and  finally  that  of  the  present  Chief  Magistrate 
[Martin  Van  Buren].  But  why  attempt  to  decide  this  question  by 
the  weight  of  names,  however  distinguished?  Do  we  not  know  that 
all  those  referred  to  belonged  to  the  political  school  which  utterly 
repudiates  the  authority  of  precedents  in  construing  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  who,  if  they  were  now  all  alive,  and  here  present  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate,  would  not  regard  the  name  of  any  man  in  deciding 
this  important  constitutional  question? 

I  have  now  presented  the  result  of  my  reflections  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  measure.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  few  words,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  whole  project,  including  the  bill  and  the  amendment, 
is  unconstitutional,  except  the  provisions  embracing  compulsory 
bankruptcy,  as  it  is  called,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  individuals;  and 
that[,]  under  existing  circumstances  [I  believe]  to  be  highly  inex¬ 
pedient.  Thus  thinking,  I  shall  vote,  in  the  first  instance,  against 
striking  out  the  bill  and  inserting  the  amendment,  and,  if  that  suc¬ 
ceeds,  against  the  bill  itself. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Appendix,  pp.  692-695.  Also 
printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  June  23,  1840,  pp.  2-3;  the  Charleston, 
S.C.,  Courier,  June  30,  1840,  p.  2;  New  Yorker,  vol.  IX,  no.  16  (July  4,  1840), 
pp.  250-252;  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Mercury,  December  18  and  19,  1840;  Speech 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  Bankrupt  Bill  (No  place:  no  pub¬ 
lisher,  no  date),  a  pamphlet  of  8  pp.;  Speeches  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  pp.  390- 
402;  Cralle,  ed..  Works,  3:506-531.  Partly  printed  in  Niles’  National  Register, 
vol.  LIX,  no.  9  (October  31,  1840),  pp.  137-138.  Variants  in  Congressional 
Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  433;  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Daily  Advertiser,  June  3,  1840,  p.  2. 
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To  [J  ames  K.]  Paulding,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 

[Washington,  ca.  June  3,  1840] 
D[ea]r  Sir,  The  writer  of  the  enclosed  recommendation,  Mr.  [Andrew 
R.]  Govan,  is  a  gentleman  of  great  respectability.  He  was  formerly 
a  member  of  Congress  from  South  Carolina. 

I  understand  that  the  young  gentleman  recommended  will  be 
supported  by  the  Mississippi  Delegation.  I  can  only  add,  that,  if 
circumstances  should  justify  his  appointment,  I  would  be  gratified 
with  his  success.  With  great  respect  I  am  &  &,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  DNA,  RG  45  ( Naval  Records  Collection  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Records 
and  Library),  Subject  File— Rejected  Applications.  Note:  EU’s  indicate  that 
this  unsuccessful  application  for  a  Midshipman’s  warrant  was  made  in  behalf 
of  R.A.  Burton  and  that  an  answer  was  written  on  6/5/1840  to  Govan. 


To  Charles  P.  Daly  and  Others,  New  York  City 

Washington,  4th  June,  1840 
Gentlemen:  I  do  assure  you,  that  it  is  with  extreme  reluctance,  I 
feel  myself  constrained  to  decline  the  invitation,  which  you  have  so 
kindly  offered,  and  earnestly  urge  me  to  accept;  to  deliver  the  Ad¬ 
dress  to  the  democratic  citizens  of  New-York  on  the  approaching 
4th  of  July. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  question  in¬ 
volved  in  the  issue  now  before  the  country,  and  have  the  strongest 
desire  to  meet  the  wishes  of  yourselves  and  those  you  represent;  but 
such  is  the  extent  of  my  engagements  here,  that  it  would  be  out  of 
my  power  to  prepare  an  address  worthy  of  you  and  the  occasion, 
without  an  interference  with  my  official  duties  to  an  extent  that  I 
could  not  justify. 

He  who  would  estimate  the  contest  which  now  agitates  the  Union 
throughout  its  vast  extent,  from  a  mere  surface  view,  without  looking 
to  the  bottom,  would  form  a  most  erroneous  conception  of  its  true 
character  and  the  mighty  consequences  involved.  Be  assured,  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  no  ordinary  crisis.  The  depth  and  width  of  the 
commotion  prove,  that  some  powerful  cause  is  at  work  beneath;  and 
we  cannot  too  early,  or  earnestly  inquire,  what  that  cause  is.  To  as¬ 
certain  what  it  is,  we  must  first  have  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
circumstances,  which  constitute  the  present  crisis,  and,  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  a  retrospect  of  our  past  political  history  is  indispensable. 
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It  is  well  known  to  all,  who  are  conversant  with  the  subject,  that 
there  has  been  [sic]  from  the  formation  of  the  constitution  two  great 
parties  in  our  country— a  national  consolidation  party,  and  a  state 
right  republican  party— the  one  leaning  to  the  side  of  power;  the 
other  to  that  of  liberty.  They  even  preceded  the  existence  of  the 
Government  itself.  In  the  convention,  that  formed  the  constitution, 
the  struggle  was  long  and  arduous  between  them— the  consolidation 
party  striving  to  form  one  supreme  national  government,  with  para¬ 
mount  control  over  the  states,  and  the  other  to  preserve  the  federa¬ 
tive  character  of  the  then  existing  system,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
strengthen  and  perfect  the  Union,  as  far  as  consistent  with  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  sovereignty  of  the  states.  Fortunately,  the  latter,  after 
a  long  contest[,]  prevailed;  and  the  result  was  our  admirable  and 
beautiful  federal  republican  system,  unexampled  and  unequalled,  in 
any  age,  or  country. 

The  struggle  did  not  terminate  with  the  convention.  The  two 
parties  survived.  The  one  took  the  name  of  Federal,  and  the  other 
Republican— the  former  aiming  to  accomplish,  what  it  had  failed 
to  do  in  convention,  by  the  enlargement  of  the  grants  of  power, 
through  a  liberal  and  broad  construction;  and  the  other  to  carry  out 
the  constitution,  in  its  true  meaning  and  spirit,  as  intended  by  its 
framers,  by  restricting  the  government  within  the  limits  assigned  to 
it.  Each  party  had  its  leader  in  the  first  cabinet  formed  by  General 
[George]  Washington— the  Federal  in  General  [Alexander]  Hamilton, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Republican  in  Mr.  [Thomas] 
Jefferson,  the  Secretary  of  State;  both  able,  accomplished,  patriotic, 
and  admirably  suited  by  nature,  education,  and  position  in  the  cabi¬ 
net,  for  leading  the  parties  of  which  they  were  the  acknowledged 
chiefs. 

The  policy  of  Hamilton  prevailed:  and  the  funding  system,  the 
union  of  the  government  and  the  banks,  the  creation  of  a  national 
bank,  the  protective  policy,  and  the  unlimited  application  of  the 
money  power  to  objects  not  embraced  by  the  constitution  followed. 
The  government  thus  received  its  first  and  powerful  impulse  in  a 
direction  unsuited  to  its  genius  and  character,  and  from  which,  it  has 
never  yet  fully  recovered. 

The  first  reaction,  to  this  almost  irresistible  impetus,  was  in  the 
election  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  twelve  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  con¬ 
stitution;  but  with  such  force  had  the  machine  been  impelled  in  the 
wrong  direction,  and  so  adverse  was  the  period,  from  the  then  bel¬ 
ligerent  condition  of  the  world,  that  with  all  his  experience,  ability  [,] 
and  honest  zeal,  he  could  do  but  little  to  bring  back  the  government, 
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and  give  it  a  fresh  start  in  the  direction  which  its  framers  intended. 
The  funded  debt  was  indeed  greatly  reduced,  the  money  power  re¬ 
stricted  to  constitutional  objects,  retrenchment  and  economy  en¬ 
forced,  but  the  powerful  ligatures,  which  bound  the  government  to 
the  paper  system,  could  be  neither  broke  nor  severed.  Under  his 
virtuous,  but  less  energetic  and  orthodox  successor  [James  Madison], 
the  times  became  more  unpropitious.  The  gigantic  struggle,  which 
had  so  long  agitated  Europe  passed  the  Atlantic  and  reached  our 
peaceful  shores.  The  heavy  expenses  and  financial  embarrassments, 
which  followed,  bound  the  Government,  with  cords  more  powerful 
than  ever,  to  the  paper  system,  and  restored  the  policy  of  Hamilton 
in  its  full  extent,  and  to  more  than  its  primitive  vigor.  After  the 
termination  of  the  war,  it  was  carried  out  in  bold  relief  by  the 
miscalled  American  System,  ’till  it  was  finally  consummated  in  the 
Tariff  of  1828. 

In  its  train  followed,  as  they  ever  will,  discord,  distraction,  pro¬ 
fusion,  extravagance  and  corruption,  which  have  done  much  to  sap 
the  foundation  of  our  free  institutions,  and  must  have  utterly  sub¬ 
verted  them,  if  the  cause,  fortunately  for  the  country,  had  not  been 
arrested. 

A  reaction  has  not  only  commenced,  but  made  great  progress 
towards  freeing  the  government  from  the  last  remnants  of  a  policy, 
so  dangerous  and  pernicious.  How  or  by  whom,  so  happy  a  change 
has  been  brought  about,  it  is  not  material  to  state.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  the  government  is  already  free  from  a  funded  debt  and 
a  national  bank,  with  a  fair  prospect,  in  a  short  time,  to  be  liberated 
from  all  connexion  with  the  banks  and  the  protective  tariff.  With 
them  must  fall  the  whole  paper  and  misnamed  American  System, 
and  their  legitimate  offsprings,  surplus  revenue,  profusion,  extrava¬ 
gance,  corruption,  derangement  of  the  currency  and  the  business  of 
the  country,  which  has  brought  us  to  our  present  condition.  Yes;  I 
assert  with  confidence,  that  a  few  years  of  exertion  and  perseverance 
in  the  same  direction  will  complete  the  reaction  and  overthrow  the 
whole  system  of  policy,  originating  in  the  federal  consolidation 
school  of  politics,  when  the  government  may  take  a  fresh  departure, 
after  more  than  half  a  century,  in  the  direction  which  Jefferson  and 
his  associates  would  give  it,  if  they  were  alive,  and  at  the  helm. 

It  is  this  remarkable  combination  of  circumstances,  that  consti¬ 
tute  the  existing  crisis,  and  imparts  to  it,  that  deep  importance, 
which  causes  the  agitation  now  felt  throughout  the  whole  limits  of 
this  Union.  The  issue  is  made  up,  and  is  before  the  people  for  trial. 
The  question  is,  shall  the  reaction  be  completed  and  the  consolida- 
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tion  federal  system  of  politics  be  utterly  overthrown,  and  the  opposite 
substituted  for  the  future?  In  a  word,  which  shall  prevail,  the 
school  of  Jefferson  or  Hamilton?  Shall  we  after  the  great  progress 
made,  and  with  the  sad  lesson  of  experience  before  us,  turn  back  to 
the  Hamilton  policy,  reunite  the  government  with  the  banks,  create 
anew  a  national  bank,  build  up  another  funding  system,  re-enact  a 
protective  tariff,  restore  the  misnamed  American  System,  with  all  its 
corrupting  and  dangerous  consequences;  or  shall  we,  admonished 
by  the  past,  adopt  the  opposite  system  of  policy,  restrict  the  govern¬ 
ment  rigidly  to  the  few  great  objects  assigned  to  it;  defence  against 
danger  from  abroad;  preservation  of  peace  and  tranquillity  at  home, 
and  a  free  and  open  commercial  intercourse,  within  and  without? 
Such  is  the  real  question  at  issue,  stripped  of  the  thousand  minor  and 
collateral  ones,  which  are  mere  appendages,  and  serve  but  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  lighter  materials  revolving  around  the  two  parties.  The 
great  masses  are  rallied  on  the  one  or  the  other  side— on  that  of  our 
opponents,  to  arrest  the  further  progress  of  the  reaction  and  return 
to  the  old,  but,  I  trust,  forever  exploded  system;  we,  to  complete  the 
reaction,  and  take  a  fresh  departure,  in  the  direction  laid  down  in 
the  State  Rights  Republican  Chart  of  [17]98,  as  projected  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  his  compeers.  On  the  decision  of  this  all-important 
question  will  depend,  as  I  believe,  the  future  destiny  of  the  country. 
If  the  side  of  our  opponents  should  in  the  end  prevail,  our  free  and 
glorious  institutions  will  not  long  survive.  A  radical  change  will 
follow  in  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people,  which  must  subvert 
our  institutions,  and  with  them  the  Union  itself;  but  if  fortunately, 
that  for  which  we  contend  shall  triumph,  generations  yet  unborn, 
with  the  blessings  of  Providence,  may  live,  and  flourish,  and  glory  in 
our  free  and  happy  system  of  government]. 

Thus  regarded,  never  has  there  been  a  more  important  crisis  since 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  The  issue  involved  is  one  which 
may  well  call  for  the  energy  and  efforts  of  freemen.  The  final  deci¬ 
sion  cannot  long  be  postponed.  Now  is  the  time  for  action.  A  few 
years  must  decide  for  or  against  us.  Government  cannot  stand  still. 
It  must  advance  or  recede;  but  when  its  direction  is  once  taken,  if  it 
should  be  in  a  wrong  direction— against  the  course  for  which  we 
contend,  it  will  be  beyond  human  power  to  restore  it  short  of  revolu¬ 
tion. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  gentlemen,  tender  you  my  heartfelt  thanks 
for  the  high  estimate  you  have  placed  on  my  past  labors.  For  sixteen 
years  my  efforts  have  been  incessantly  directed  to  counteract  the 
policy  of  that  school  of  politics  to  which  I  stand  opposed,  and  ad- 
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vance  that  on  which  I  solemnly  believe,  the  salvation  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  depends;  often  under  discouraging  circumstances— often  left 
with  a  small,  but  gallant  band;  yet  never  despairing.  The  end  for 
which  I  have  labored  through  a  period  so  long  and  eventful,  is  with 
your  hearty  co-operation,  not  far  distant.  I  see  it  approach  with 
joy.  Once  reached,  and  the  government  fairly  placed  in  its  proper 
direction,  all  I  have  ever  aimed  at,  will  have  been  accomplished. 
Beyond,  I  desire  nothing  more  but  to  retire  and  become  one  of  the 
people.  With  great  respect,  I  am,  &c.  &c.,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

PC  in  Letter  of  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  U.S.  Senator, 
in  Answer  to  an  Invitation  from  a  Committee  Appointed  by  a  Convention  of 
the  Democratic  Republican  Electors  of  the  City  of  New  York,  to  Deliver  an 
Oration  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Sixty-Fourth  Anniversary  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  United  States  (New  York:  Jared  W.  Bell,  New  Era  Office,  1850 
[sic;  1840]);  PC  in  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Evening  Post,  July  23,  1840,  p.  2;  PC 
in  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Democratic  Republican  New  Era,  July  23,  1840,  p.  2; 
PC  in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer,  July  28,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  the  Charleston, 
S.C.,  Mercury,  July  29,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  New  Yorker,  vol.  IX,  no.  20  (August 
1,  1840),  p.  315;  PC  in  the  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  Federal  Union,  August  4,  1840, 
p.  2;  PC  in  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Courier,  August  11,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  the  Edge- 
field,  S.C.,  Advertiser,  August  13,  1840,  p.  1;  PC  in  the  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Union, 
August  27,  1840,  p.  3;  PC  in  the  Pendleton,  S.C.,  Messenger,  August  28,  1840, 
p.  1;  PC  in  the  Greenville,  S.C.,  Mountaineer,  October  2,  1840,  p.  4;  PC  in 
Cralle,  ed.,  Works,  6:313-318.  Note:  The  Democratic  Republican  New  Era, 
July  31,  1840,  p.  2,  advertised  the  pamphlet  version  of  Calhoun’s  letter  that  is 
presented  above  as  for  sale  “at  two  cents  per  copy.” 


To  a  Committee  at  Portland,  Maine 

Washington,  5th  June,  1840 
Gentlemen:  The  invitation  which  you  have  tendered  me  in  behalf 
of  the  Cumberland  County  Democratic  Association  to  attend  their 
celebration  on  the  4th  of  July  next,  is  at  once  so  kind  and  urgent, 
that  it  is  with  much  reluctance  I  am  compelled  to  decline  it.  I  have 
made  it  a  rule  from  which  I  have  never  departed,  as  long  as  I  have 
been  a  member  of  Congress,  not  to  be  absent  from  my  post  here 
when  I  could  avoid  it.  Acting  in  obedience  to  it,  I  have  already 
declined  in  the  last  8  or  10  days  several  similar  invitations  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  union,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  a  sufficient  apology 
for  not  accepting  yours. 

I  remember  with  the  grateful  feelings  I  ought,  the  occurrence 
personal  to  myself,  to  which  you  allude,  and  receive  with  the  same 
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feelings  your  approbation  of  my  efforts  in  the  cause  of  “civil  lib¬ 
erty  in  its  broadest  sense,”  to  borrow  your  own  expression. 

If  there  ever  was  a  people,  who  ought  to  be  devoted  to  their 
country  and  its  institutions  we  are  that  people.  Taking  it  all  in  all, 
what  portion  of  the  Globe  can  surpass  ours,  or  what  system  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  ancient,  or  modern,  can  be  compared  to  it?  I  never  turn 
my  eyes  towards  them,  without  emotions  of  gratitude  to  the  giver 
of  every  good  for  casting  my  lot  in  such  a  country,  and  under  such 
institutions,  and  feeling,  that,  all  the  sacrifice  I  have  made,  or  can 
make,  in  their  behalf,  is  but  a  poor  return  for  the  blessing  bestowed. 
Thus  feeling;  and  believing,  that  the  issue  now  before  the  country, 
involves  questions  of  vital  impoi'tance,  I  have  looked  on  with  cor¬ 
responding  interest.  If  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  the  long  struggle, 
which  commenced  in  the  convention,  that  formed  the  constitution, 
and  which  under  one  form,  or  another,  has  continued  to  the  present 
time,  between  the  national  consolidation  party,  and  the  State  rights 
Republican  party,  is  brought  to  a  point,  where  it  must  be  speedily 
decided;  and  that  decision,  be  it  in  favor  of  which  it  may,  will  be 
irreversible,  at  least  for  the  present  generation. 

That  there  was  a  powerful  and,  at  one  time,  a  dominant  party,  in 
the  convention,  in  favor  of  the  great  national  consolidated  govern¬ 
ment;  that  it  was  finally  overpowered  by  another  party  opposed  to 
a  consolidated  and  in  favor  of  a  federal  Republic,  to  whose  exertions 
we  owe  our  present  admirable  system,  are  facts  as  certain  as  any  in 
our  political  history.  Nor  is  it  less  certain,  that  the  two  parties,  after 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  took  very  different  views  of  the 
principles  and  policy,  on  which  the  government  ought  to  be  admin¬ 
istered;  and  that  the  views  of  the  consolidation,  or  Federal  party, 
as  it  was  afterwards  called,  triumphed,  at  the  outset,  over  those  of 
the  Republican,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  government  from  which 
it  has  not  yet  fully  recovered.  To  this  false  and  dangerous  impulse 
we  owe  the  funding  system,  connection  of  the  government  with  the 
banks,  the  creation  of  a  national  bank,  the  oppressive  protective 
system,  and  the  unlimited  application  of  the  money  power  to  objects 
not  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution,  with  the  wasteful  and 
extravagant  expenditures,  which  have  done  so  much  to  distract,  di¬ 
vide  and  corrupt  the  country,  and  weaken  the  foundation  of  our  free 
institutions. 

This  corrupting  and  pernicious  system  of  legislation  was  con¬ 
summated  in  the  oppressive  Tariff  of  28;  but  a  re-action  has  since 
commenced,  and  has  been  in  progress  slowly,  but  steadily  for  the 
last  seven  years;  and,  if  it  should  continue,  will  in  a  few  years  sweep 
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away  the  last  vestige  of  the  system,  and  leave  the  government  free 
to  take  a  course  more  congenial  with  the  true  character  of  our  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  in  accord  with  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  Republican  party.  The  great  question  at  issue  is,  shall 
the  re-action  be  completed,  and  the  government  be  restricted  to  the 
few  great  objects,  specified  in  the  constitution;  or  shall  it  be  coun¬ 
teracted,  and  the  government  turned  back,  and  made  to  repeat  the 
course  of  policy  from  which  it  is  just  escaping?  This  is  the  real  issue 
—this  the  great  question  at  bottom,  more  felt  than  seen,  which  gives 
that  deep,  universal,  and  agitating  interest  to  the  present  contest; 
and  well  it  may.  A  question  more  important  has  never  been  pre¬ 
sented  for  decision  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  It  is  an 
instance  of  good  fortune,  enjoyed  by  none  other,  for  a  people,  a  half 
a  century  after  the  adoption  of  their  government,  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  with  the  lights  of  experience  before  them,  to  choose  anew, 
without  revolution  or  blood  shed,  or  embarrassment  from  past  errors, 
the  policy  it  ought  to  pursue. 

On  the  choice,  the  fate  of  our  country  and  our  free  institutions 
depends.  If  the  people  shall  have  the  patriotism  and  wisdom  to 
avoid  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  to  select  the  course  in  accordance 
with  the  genius  and  character  of  our  government,  our  institutions 
may  survive  for  ages,  and  the  country  attain  a  prosperity  and  hap¬ 
piness  not  heretofore  allotted  to  our  race  in  any  age  or  country;  but 
if,  forgetful  of  the  past  and  unmindful  of  the  future,  past  errors  shall 
be  again  repeated— the  same  pernicious  course  adopted,  short  would 
be  the  duration  of  our  political  system,  and  convulsive  its  termina¬ 
tion.  With  great  respect,  I  am,  &c.,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

PC  in  the  Portland,  Maine,  Eastern  Argus,  July  7,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  the  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.C.,  Mercury,  July  16,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer, 
July  17,  1840,  p.  3;  PC  in  The  Crisis,  Devoted  to  the  Support  of  the  Democratic 
Principles  of  Jefferson,  vol.  I,  no.  21  (July  22,  1840),  p.  162;  PC  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Globe,  July  27,  1840,  p.  3;  PC  in  the  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Old  Do¬ 
minion,  August  1,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  the  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Union,  August  3, 
1840,  p.  3.  Note:  The  letter  to  which  Calhoun  was  replying  and  the  names 
of  those  he  addressed  have  not  been  found,  but  members  of  the  committee  of 
arrangements  for  the  Portland  celebration  were  Freeman  Bradford,  Winslow  H. 
Purinton,  Samuel  Staples,  W[illia]m  Plummer,  H.J.  Libby,  John  Barbour,  John 
Appleton,  Thomas  Worcester,  Henry  S.  Burges,  H.  Fox  Vamum,  W[illia]m  S. 
Davis,  A.H.  Putney,  Nath[anie]l  Shaw,  Lorenzo  D.  Mason,  and  W[illia]m  H. 
Purinton.  In  publishing  the  proceedings  of  the  dinner,  the  Eastern  Argus  of 
7/7  reported  that  there  were  five  thousand  in  attendance. 

[To  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  Secretary  of  War,]  6/5.  An  entry  in  a  reg¬ 
ister  of  letters  indicates  that  Calhoun  s  letter  of  this  date  enclosing 
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a  “letter  [of  5/7?]  of  H[enry]  R.  Schoolcraft,  on  [the]  subject  of 
charges  against  him  as  Indian  Agent”  and  stating  that  he  “can  refute 
all  of  them”  was  received  by  the  War  Dept,  on  6/6.  The  letter  was 
referred  to  the  Indian  Office.  Entry  in  DNA,  RG  107  (Records  of 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War),  Registers  of  Letters  Received 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  1800-1870,  53:C-291  (M-22:53). 


To  Andrew  Pickens  Calhoun,  [Marengo 
County,  Ala.] 

Senate  Chamber,  8th  June  1840 
My  dear  Andrew,  ....  As  to  the  Presidential  election,  my  impres¬ 
sion  remains  unchanged;  that  Gen[era]l  [William  Henry]  Harrison 
will  be  defeated,  and  such,  I  think,  begins  to  be  the  prevailing  opin¬ 
ion  here. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  think  the  indications  are  very  favour¬ 
able.  I  certainly  never  had  more  control  over  measures,  and  I  think 
the  publick  opinion  is  gradually  coming  round  to  our  principles  and 
policy.  I  keep  one  great  object  in  view,  to  which  I  make  every  move 
subordinate;  to  expelling  the  whole  system  of  federal  consolidation 
measures,  and  to  give  the  government  a  fresh  start,  in  the  State 
rights  direction.  If  it  can  be  accomplished,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  revolutions  ever  effected  without  force  and  would 
give  the  Government  a  new  lease  for  its  existence.  As  fai  as  I 
can  learn,  publick  opinion  remains  sound  and  undistuibed  in  our 
State.  .  .  . 

PEx  in  Jameson,  ed..  Correspondence,  p.  460. 


Remarks  on  the  Bill  to  Establish  a 
Uniform  Rate  for  Computing  the 
Mileage  of  the  Members  of  Congress 

[In  the  Senate,  June  12,  1840] 
[The  arrival  of  this  bill  from  the  House  of  Representatives  provoked 
a  discussion  of  the  compensation  of  members,  during  which  Clement 
Comer  Clay  of  Ala.  suggested,  perhaps  ironically,  a  desire  to  reduce 
the  per  diem  of  members  from  eight  to  five  dollars .] 
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Mr.  Calhoun  hoped  that  his  friend  from  Alabama  would  not 
press  his  motion,  and  that  the  Senate  would  meet  the  question  fairly. 
He  would  speak  with  the  greater  freedom  on  this  question,  for  he 
had  never  availed  himself  of  charging  according  to  the  long  and 
more  usual  and  cheapest  route  between  his  residence  and  this  place; 
he  meant  the  one  by  Charleston;  but  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  in 
favor  of  a  liberal  allowance  for  travelling.  He  regarded  it  an  errone¬ 
ous  view  of  the  subject,  to  suppose  that  the  regulation  of  the  mileage 
should  be  exclusively,  or  even  principally,  in  reference  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  travelling.  There  is  something  in  mere  distance— of  being 
far  removed,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  year,  from  our  business,  fami¬ 
lies,  and  homes,  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  the  estimate.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult,  for  those  who  have  not  actually  experienced  it,  to  say  how 
high  that  estimate  ought  to  place  mileage  in  the  scale  of  compensa¬ 
tion  allowed  the  members.  But  there  is  another  and  connected  view 
of  this  point,  in  his  opinion,  of  the  highest  importance.  If  it  be 
desirable  to  continue  the  seat  of  Government  where  it  is,  and  to 
avoid  the  agitation  of  the  exciting  and  dangerous  question  of  re¬ 
moval,  it  will  be  found  not  the  least  effectual  means,  to  allow  a  liberal 
compensation  for  travelling.  He  would  go  farther— the  rate  of  the 
allowance  is  not  without  a  bearing  on  the  existence  of  the  Union 
itself.  If  we  take  both  of  these  important  considerations  into  the 
estimate,  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  say  how  high  a  value  ought  to 
be  attached  to  [a]  rate  of  compensation,  that  would  induce  the  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  distant  portions  of  this  vast  confederacy  to  encounter 
willingly  and  cheerfully  all  the  sacrifices  incident  to  absence  for  so 
long  a  time,  and  so  far  from  business,  family,  home,  and  all  the 
endearing  relations  of  life,  and  the  danger  of  one  so  low,  as  would 
be  followed  by  an  opposite  state  of  feelings.  Thus  thinking,  he  was 
in  favor  of  a  liberal  allowance  for  mileage,  and  opposed  to  any  reduc¬ 
tion,  which  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  authorizes.  If  there  be  any 
ambiguity  in  the  law,  let  it  be  explained  by  a  declaratory  act,  so  that 
there  may  be  uniformity  in  the  rate  of  charging.  This  he  thought 
desirable;  but  nothing  more.  He  regarded  all  questions,  touching 
the  compensation  of  the  members  of  Congress,  of  great  delicacy,  and 
deserving  careful  consideration.  Much  depended  on  it. 

He  had  been  in  favor  of  the  act  [in  1816]  which  had  changed  the 
per  diem  into  an  annual  compensation,  and  experience  had  but  con¬ 
firmed  him  that  its  repeal  had  proved  a  public  misfortune.  Had  it 
remained,  the  business  of  the  country  would  have  been  despatched 
in  much  shorter  time,  and  he  believed  much  more  satisfactorily  to 
the  country,  and  with  great  saving  of  time  and  money.  But  what 
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was  still  more  important,  it  would  have  done  much  to  place  the 
members  above  Executive  influence,  and  thereby  done  much  to  keep 
the  Government  pure  and  within  its  assigned  sphere.  He  thought 
so  at  the  time,  and  told  the  enlightened  and  patriotic  people,  whom 
he  then  represented,  so;  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  supported 
by  them  in  the  ground  he  took. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  459.  Also  printed  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  June  16,  1840,  p.  1.  Variant  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  June  15,  1840,  p.  3. 

Remarks  on  the  select  committee  report  on  the  bankrupt  bill,  6/- 
12.  John  J.  Crittenden,  for  the  select  committee  to  which  the  bank¬ 
rupt  bill  had  been  referred,  reported  out  a  new  bill.  “Mr.  Calhoun 
argued  that  the  course  of  the  committee  was  not  parliamentary. 
The  bill  referred  to  the  committee,  he  said,  ought  to  have  been 
reported  back,  and  the  new  bill  should  have  been  presented  only  in 
tire  way  of  an  amendment.”  From  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  Na¬ 
tional  Intelligencer,  June  15,  1840,  p.  3. 

To  George  B.  Barrows,  Fryeburg,  Maine,  [ca.  6/13].  “For  your 
warm  approbation  of  my  publick  conduct  you  have  my  sincere  ac¬ 
knowledgement.  My  object  is  to  do  my  duty  and  to  preserve  our 
liberty  and  free  institutions,  and  I  place  the  higher  value  on  the  good 
opinion  and  confidence  of  my  fellow  citizens,  because  it  enables  me 
to  be  the  more  extensively [?]  useful.”  [This  document  is  undated 
except  for  a  Washington  postmark  of  6/13.  The  year  has  been  con¬ 
jectured.]  ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


Resolutions  of  the  Botetourt  County,  Va., 
“Republican  Committee  of  Vigilance” 

[Fincastle,  Va.,  June  13,  1840] 
The  Vigilance  Committee  for  the  county  of  Botetourt,  again  met  at 
the  court  House,  on  Saturday,  the  13th  June,  instant,  pursuant  to 
adjournment  [on  6/8]-James  McDowell,  Esq[uire],  in  the  Chair  and 
Ferdinand  Woltz,  Secretary. 

Col.  Geo[rge]  W.  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Chair  at  the  previous  meeting,  to  prepare  and 
report  resolutions  to  this  meeting,  after  a  few  appropriate  prelimi- 
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nary  remarks,  reported  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unani¬ 
mously  adopted: 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  have  undiminished  confidence  in  the  in¬ 
telligence,  honesty,  and  patriotism  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  that 
we  will  use  all  fair  and  honorable  means  to  secure  his  re-election 
to  the  Presidency. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  most  cordially  approve  the  Independent 
Treasury  measure,  recommended  by  President  Van  Buren,  and  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  demand  its  immediate  adoption. 

3.  Resolved,  That  this  meeting  highly  approve  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Hon.  Richard  M.  Johnson  has  discharged  his  duty  as 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and  recommend  him  to  the 
Republican  voters  of  Botetourt,  as  a  consistent  Statesman,  and  well- 
tried  Patriot,  who  is  worthy  of  their  support  for  the  office  which  he 
now  fills  with  so  much  dignity  and  ability. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  Central  Committee  of  this  county  be  re¬ 
quested  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  voters,  setting  forth  the  reasons 
which  induce  us  to  sustain  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Richard  M.  John¬ 
son,  and  those  which  induce  us  to  oppose  the  elevation  of  William  H. 
Harrison  and  John  Tyler. 

5.  Resolved,  That  the  able  and  eloquent  speech  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  on  the  expenditures  of  the  Government,  has  en¬ 
tirely  demolished  the  charge  of  extravagance,  made  by  the  Federal 
Whigs,  and  entitles  him  to  the  thanks  of  the  Democracy  of  the  Union, 
and  that  we  will  use  all  proper  means  to  place  that  speech  in  the 
hands  of  the  voters,  that  they  may  peruse  it  at  their  firesides,  and 
cooly  reflect  upon  the  indisputable  facts  which  it  contains. 

6.  Resolved[,]  That,  however  we  may  have  differed  from  the  Hon. 
John  C.  Calhoun,  on  the  doctrine  of  Nullification,  we  are  constrained 
to  award  him  all  praise  for  the  honest,  magnanimous  and  indepen¬ 
dent  course  that  he  has  recently  pursued,  and  we  now  hail  him  as 
an  old,  able  and  efficient  soldier  in  the  cause  of  Republican  princi¬ 
ples,  whom  we  have  formerly  delighted  to  honor. 

7.  Resolved,  That  we  highly  approve  of  the  course  taken  by  our 
Senator,  W[illia]m  H.  Roane,  and  the  Hon.  Robert  Craig,  our  Rep¬ 
resentative  in  Congress. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  Central  Committee  of  this  county  be  in¬ 
structed  to  invite  Tho[ma]s  H.  Benton,  W[illia]m  H.  Roane,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  Felix  Grundy,  Alexander]  Anderson,  William  Allen,  Rob¬ 
ert  Craig,  George  C.  Dromgoole,  George  W.  Hopkins,  Alexander 
Duncan,  Hopkins  L.  Turney,  H[arvey  M.]  Watterson,  William  Smith 
of  Culpeper,  James  McDowell,  of  Rockbridge,  John  Y.  Mason,  and 
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such  other  gentlemen  as  said  committee  may  think  proper  to  address 
the  people  of  this  county  at  such  times  as  the  committee  shall  desig¬ 
nate. 

3.  [sic;  9.]  Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  proceedings  be  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  Hon. 
William  H.  Roane,  Hon.  Robert  Craig,  by  the  chairman  of  this  meet¬ 
ing,  and  that  he  express  to  them  the  high  sense  which  this  meeting 
entertains  of  their  political  services. 

10.  Resolved[,\  That  this  meeting  hold  the  right  of  instruction, 
as  one  of  the  most  sacred  principles  in  a  Republican  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  representative  is  bound  to  obey  the  wishes  of  a 
majority  of  his  constituents,  no  matter  how  they  may  be  fairly  as¬ 
certained. 

11.  Resolved,  That  we  do  consider  John  T.  Anderson,  Esq[uire], 
our  present  Senator,  fully  and  fairly  instructed,  by  the  result  of  the 
last  April  elections  to  vote  for  two  Republican  Senators,  and  to  op¬ 
pose  the  re-election  of  William  C.  Rives— every  county  in  his  dis¬ 
trict  having  returned  Republican  Delegates,  pledged  to  pursue  that 
course. 

12.  Resolved,  That  inasmuch  as  our  Federal  opponents  in  this 
county  have  formed  a  Tippecanoe  Club,  the  chairman  appoint  a 
committee  of  seven,  to  form  a  Central  Democratic  Association,  who 
shall  meet  at  the  Courthouse,  on  the  second  Monday  in  each  month, 
and  sub-associations  in  every  neighborhood  in  the  county,  who  shall 
hold  meetings  at  such  times  and  places  as  they  may  deem  expedient, 
and  who  shall  adopt  such  measures,  as  they  may  think  best,  to  place 
the  people  in  possession  of  the  opinions  of  the  Democratic  Candi¬ 
dates,  and  report  to  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Central  Association, 
such  information  from  their  respective  neighborhoods,  as  they  may 
deem  essential  to  the  success  of  the  cause  that  we  advocate. 

PC  in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer,  July  24,  1840,  p.  1. 

From  [James  L.  Edwards],  Pension  Office,  6/15.  “I  herewith  re¬ 
turn  Mr.  Norton’s  letter,  and  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  am 
unable  to  discover  that  any  communication  has  been  received  from 
him  asking  for  printed  instructions  relative  to  widow f]s  Pensions. 
Herewith  enclosed  are  copies  of  the  laws  and  regulations  for  their 
guidance.”  FC  in  DNA,  RG  15  (Records  of  the  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration),  Letters  Sent,  1831-1866. 

Motion  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  6/15.  “Resolved,  that  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  be  instructed  to  enquire  into  the  expedi- 
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ency  of  establishing  a  Port  of  Entry  at  Bucksville,  South  Carolina.’ 
(This  motion  was  agreed  to,  but  on  7/16  the  Committee  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  further  consideration  of  the  matter.)  ADU  in  DNA, 
RG  46  (Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate),  26A-B9;  PC  in  Senate  Journal, 
26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  431. 


To  W[illiam]  A.  Tennille  and  Others, 
Milledgeville,  Ga. 


Washington,  15th  June,  1840 
Gentlemen:  I  have  been  favored  with  your  invitation  of  the  3d  in- 
st[ant]  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Baldwin  county,  opposed  to  the 
election  of  Gen.  [William  Henry]  Harrison,  to  attend  the  celebration 
at  Milledgeville  on  the  4th  July  next.  It  would  afford  me  pleasure 
to  accept  your  invitation,  but  [I]  am  compelled  to  decline  it,  as  my 
official  duties  will  in  all  probability  detain  me  here  till  after  that 
period.  With  great  respect,  I  am  &c.,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

PC  in  the  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  Federal  Union,  July  14,  1840,  p.  2.  Note:  Other 
members  of  the  committee  addressed  by  Calhoun  were  Tomlinson  Fort,  William 
Sanford,  Farish  Carter,  William  D.  Jarratt,  C.D.  Hammond,  Benjamin  S.  Jor¬ 
dan,  C.E.  Ryan,  Isaac  Newell,  George  Leeves,  E.  Brantley,  R.  Rowell,  and  A.M. 
Horton. 


From  W[illiam]  O.  Butler,  [Representative 
from  Ky.] 


Congress  Hall,  17th  June,  1840 
Sir:  I  do  myself  the  pleasure  to  present  you  the  proceedings  of  a 
democratic  meeting  held  at  Carrollton,  Kentucky,  on  the  1st  in- 
st[ant],  expressive  of  the  high  estimate  which  the  democrats  of  that 
State  have  fixed  upon  your  political  course,  your  talents  and  your 
worth;  and  also  tendering  you  an  invitation  to  visit  that  State  during 
the  ensuing  summer.  I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  add  my  own 
to  the  high  approval  of  my  friends  and  constituents,  and  to  express  a 
hope  that  you  may  find  it  convenient  to  accept  an  invitation  which 
I  feel  assured  will  give  much  pleasure  to  the  democracy  of  the  whole 
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State.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  With  much  respect,  yours,  &c.,  W.O. 
Butler. 

PC  (from  the  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Kentucky  Yeoman)  in  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Mer¬ 
cury,  August  12,  1840,  p.  2. 


To  T[homas]  G.  Clem  son,  [Abbeville  District, 
S.C.] 


Washington,  17th  June  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  In  what  I  have  said,  in  referrence  [sic]  to  yourself  & 
Andrew  [Pickens  Calhoun],  it  was  far  from  my  object  to  censure,  or 
blame.  I  simply  expressed  my  regret  at  the  state  of  [“the  your” 
canceled  and  “the”  interlined ]  relation  between  you  with  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  what  I  supposed  might  be  the  causes,  which  have  lead  [sic] 
to  it;  much  more  with  the  view  of  ultimately  restoring  kind  relations 
between  you,  which  I  greatly  desire,  than  to  blame  either. 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Andrew. 
The  result  of  the  year’s  operation,  as  far  as  cotton  is  concerned  is, 
232  bales,  of  which  173  are  shipped  to  Liverpool,  39  sold  in  Mobile 
at  8%  cents,  11  at  same  place  at  814,  6  at  6  and  [“three”  canceled ]  3 
stained  and  inferior  still  on  hand.  He  has  cleared  &  planted  in  corn 
100  acres  and  done  much  ditching;  and  his  crop  [“is”  interlined]  well 
up  &  looking  fine,  notwithstanding  the  torrents  of  rain,  which  had 
fallen.  He  attributes  his  good  stand  to  high  beds  and  good  ditching. 

I  had  come  to  an  arrangement  with  Dr.  [Lewis  F.]  Linn  [Senator 
from  Mo.]  to  go  over  together  [“with  him”  interlined]  yours  &  his 
business,  in  reference  to  the  Mine,  after  his  return  [“on”  canceled  and 
“from”  interlined]  a  recent  visit  to  Philadelphia;  but  unfortunately  he 
was  taken  ill  on  his  return  and  has  not  yet  recovered.  He  has  been 
very  low  &  is  still  confined  to  his  bed.  I  hear,  that  the  heirs  of  Col. 
[Joseph  M.?]  White  have  brought  suit  and  learn  from  Mrs.  Linn,  that 
[“that”  canceled  and  “Mr.”  interlined ;  E.F.]  Pratt[e]  has  given  no 
account  of  the  proceeds  of  the  mine  since  the  Doctor  left  home,  at 
which  she  was  quite  uneasy.  She  has  no  confidence  in  him. 

I  hope  you  are  getting  on  well  in  your  planting  operations.  You 
will,  of  course,  be  a  good  deal  at  a  loss  [“at  first”  canceled  and  “this 
year”  interlined]  from  the  want  of  experience.  I  would  suggest,  as 
an  expedient,  to  visit  &  take  lessons  from  Mr.  [George]  McDuffie,  or 
some  of  the  [partial  word  canceled]  well  managed  places  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood.  It  is  hazardous  to  depart  from  the  established  practice 
without  much  caution  &  experience. 

The  Presidential  contest  will  be  close  &  hot.  The  result  is  doubt¬ 
ful.  I  still  think  Mr.  [Martin]  Van  Buren  will  be  elected. 

The  session,  I  fear  will  not  terminate  before  July.  The  House 
will  take  up  the  subtreasury  this  week.  It  will,  I  think,  pass.  The 
vote  will  be  close.  We  have  the  Bankrupt  bill  before  us.  It  is  in  a 
fair  way  to  call  forth  much  discussion,  but  will,  I  am  of  the  impres¬ 
sion,  be  defeated. 

Tell  Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clemson]  I  received  her’s  [sic]  enclos¬ 
ing  a  letter  to  your  sister,  Mrs.  [Louisa  Clemson  (Mrs.  Samuel)] 
Washington,  and  that  I  have  enclosed  it  to  her,  and  will  write  to 
her  in  a  few  days. 

I  am  becoming  very  anxious  to  return. 

My  love  to  all.  Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScCleA. 

Remarks  on  the  bill  to  make  “further  provision  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  the  flag”  of  the  U.S.  in  the  foreign  slave  trade,  6/17.  Six 
Senators,  including  Calhoun,  discussed  this  bill.  “All  were  under¬ 
stood  to  be  in  favor  of  the  bill,  but  Mr.  Calhoun  was  understood 
to  inculcate  caution  as  to  the  British  example  and  British  guid¬ 
ance  .  .  .  .”  From  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  June  18,  1840,  p.  3. 

Remarks  on  the  election  of  reporters  for  the  Senate,  6/19.  Under 
consideration  was  a  motion  to  appoint  a  select  committee  to  enquire 
into  the  propriety  of  appointing  official  reporters  who  would  repre¬ 
sent  both  political  parties  and  be  sworn  to  report  accurately.  “Mr. 
Calhoun  remarked  on  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  attaining  the 
object,  and  expressed  his  willingness  that  the  resolution  should  now 
go  to  the  committee,  or  lie  over  [until  the  next  session].”  From  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  June  20,  1840,  p.  2. 


To  Geo[rge]  N.  Sanders  and  Others,  [Carroll 
County,  Ky.] 

Washington,  19th  June  1840 
Gentlemen,  Your  worthy  &  honored  Representative  [William  O.  But¬ 
ler]  has  communicated  to  me,  in  the  most  acceptable  manner,  your 
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note  covering  the  resolutions  of  the  Democratick  citizens  of  Carroll 
County  &  inviting  me  to  visit  your  State  during  the  present  summer. 

Nothing  short  of  necessity  could  prevent  me  from  accepting  an 
invitation,  accompanied  by  such  generous  &  warm  approbation  of 
my  course,  and  under  cover  of  a  note,  at  once,  so  kind  &  flattering, 
as  to  excite  the  most  lively  feeling  of  gratitude.  But  I  am  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  case.  The  great  length,  to  which 
the  session  will  probably  be  protracted,  my  long  absence  from  my 
family,  the  very  short  recess  till  the  next  session,  and  the  obligation, 

I  feel,  to  devote  it  to  my  domestick  &  private  affairs,  will,  I  trust, 
be  regarded,  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  declining  to  accept  your  invi¬ 
tation.  Be  assured,  that  under  different  circumstances,  I  would  have 
been  happy  to  comply  with  your  wishes,  and  that  there  is  no  part  of 
the  Union,  which  I  would  have  been  more  delighted  to  visit,  than 
your  beautiful  and  generous  State;  nor  any  portion  of  my  fellow 
citizens,  I  would  prefer  to  take  by  the  hand,  than  you  &  those  you 
represent  on  this  occasion. 

That  you  should  think,  my  long  and  arduous  efforts  have  not 
been  lost-that  I  have  done  something  towards  restoring  the  Consti¬ 
tution  &  reforming  the  government— something  to  resuscitate  the  old 
Republican  doctrines,  and  to  subvert  the  proud  structure  reared  on 
the  opposite  creed,  and  under  the  weight  of  which  our  free  &  glorious 
institutions  were  daily  sinking,  has  done  much  to  cheer  and  stimu¬ 
late  me  with  the  hope  of  successfully  accomplishing  the  great  task, 
I  have  undertaken. 

In  taking  the  course  I  have,  and  which  has  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  meet  with  your  approbation,  I  was  governed  by  a  deep  conviction, 
that  our  system  of  government,  fairly  understood,  excels  in  beauty 
and  wisdom  all  that  has  preceded  it;  that,  if  administered  according 
to  its  true  construction  and  the  intention  of  its  framers,  it  might  em¬ 
brace  with  safety  our  wide  spread  territory  to  its  utmost  limits  and 
endure  to  the  latest  generation;  that  the  [  only  interlined]  true  con¬ 
struction  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  Republican  creed  of  98,  incor¬ 
porated  in  your  [Kentucky  resolutions]  and  the  Virginia  Resolutions 
&  report  on  the  Alien  &  Sedition  laws,  and,  finally,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  in  practise,  from  the  beginning,  greatly  departed  from 
[“the”  canceled]  its  assigned  orb,  under  the  influence  of  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  [Alexander  Hamilton].  To  that  departure, 
begin [n] in g  with  the  paper  system,  and  progressively  increasing  till 
it  reached  the  Tariff  of  1828, 1  attributed,  &  still  attribute,  the  grow¬ 
ing  and  alarming  discord,  distraction  &  corruption,  which  then  began 
to  be  so  visible;  and  not  to  any  defect  in  our  political  system,  or  the 
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want  of  sufficient  patriotism  and  intelligence  in  the  people  for  self 
government.  Under  this  deep  conviction,  I  resolved  to  devote  my¬ 
self  to  the  great  task  of  arresting  and  overthrowing,  if  possible,  a 
system,  which  had  proved  to  be  so  corrupting  and  dangerous,  and  to 
replace  it  by  that  plain  &  simple  course  of  policy,  contemplated  by 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  for  which  the  patriots  of  [“the” 
canceled]  ’98,  so  ardently  contended. 

In  conformity  with  my  resolution,  thus  deliberately  taken,  I  have 
consumed  the  prime  of  my  days,  neither  expecting  nor  desiring  any 
[“other”  canceled ]  reward,  but  such  as  results  from  the  conscious 
discharge  of  duty,  under  trying  circumstances,  and  in  the  hope  of 
contributing  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  the  permanency  of 
our  free  &  happy  system  of  government.  I  am  consoled  to  think, 
that,  in  your  opinion,  I  have  not  been  entirely  unsuccessful— that  my 
labours  have  done  something  towards  preserving  from  neglect  the 
true  principles  of  the  Constitution,  which,  to  use  your  own  forcible 
language,  “were  in  danger  of  being  forgotten  amidest  [sic]  the  de¬ 
vouring  thirst  for  wealth— money— &  incorporated  power.” 

But,  that  which  gives  me  the  greatest  joy,  is  the  confident  hope 
you  express,  that  your  gallant  &  highminded  State  will,  at  no  distant 
period,  again  take  the  stand  she  occupied  “in  the  days  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  &  George  Nicholas.” 

Yes,  she  has,  as  you  say,  been  estranged  from  her  principles,  but 
when  she  shall  cease  to  be  so— when  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  daughter 
&  mother,  shall  be,  as  they  were  in  ’98,  the  [“days”  canceled  and 
“period”  interlined]  of  their  political  glory,  the  day  of  deliverance 
will  have  arrived.  Then  the  political  creed  &  system  of  the  Hamilton 
school  will  be  completely  &  permanently  overthrown,  and  that  of 
Jefferson,  securely  established  in  their  place;  the  work  of  restoration 
&  reform  will  be  finished,  and  our  free  institutions,  [“including  the” 
interlined]  General  &  State  governments,  each  within  its  assigned 
orb,  diffusing  over  the  whole  system  light  &  heat  &  happiness  [“shall” 
canceled]  will  become  the  wonder  &  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
With  great  respect  I  am  &  &,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  NjMoN,  Lloyd  W.  Smith  Collection  (Morristown  National  Historical 
Park  published  microfilm,  reel  8);  PC  (from  the  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Kentucky 
Yeoman)  in  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Mercury,  August  12,  1840,  p.  2;  PEx  and 
partial  facsimile  in  The  Political  Correspondence  of  the  Late  Hon.  George  N. 
Sanders,  Confederate  Commissioner  to  Europe  During  the  Civil  War  ....  ( New 
York:  American  Art  Association,  [1914]).  Note:  Calhoun  addressed  this  letter 
to  “J[ohn]  C.  Lindsay,  R[ichard]  P.  Butler,  S[amuel]  S.  English,  R.H.  [sic; 
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Burr  H.]  May,  W.  Cox,  J[ames]  English,  and  Geo[rge]  N.  Sanders[,]  Com¬ 
mittee.”  An  endorsement  made  by  an  unidentified  person  on  the  ms.,  apparently 
written  in  1884,  reads:  “Mr.  Sanders  was  the  author  of  the  letter  [of  6/1]  to 
which  Mr.  Calhoun  replied.” 


To  W  [ill i am]  O.  Butler,  [Representative 
from  Ky.] 


Washington,  20th  June  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  I  enclose  my  answer,  unsealed,  to  the  Committee  [of 
Carroll  County,  Ky.],  which  I  will  thank  you,  after  reading  &  sealing, 
to  take  charge  of  &  forward. 

Permit  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  make  my  grateful 
return  to  you  for  the  very  kind  and  acceptable  manner,  in  which  you 
communicated  to  me  the  invitation  of  your  constituents  of  Carroll 
County.  With  great  respect  yours  truly,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers;  PC  (from  the  Frankfort,  Ky.,  Ken¬ 
tucky  Yeoman)  in  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Mercury,  August  12,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in 
The  Political  Correspondence  of  the  Late  Hon.  George  N.  Sanders,  Confederate 
Commissioner  to  Europe  During  the  Civil  War  ....  (New  York:  American 
Art  Association,  [1914]). 


To  Tho[ma]s  G.  Clemson 


Washington,  21st  June  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  I  have  had  an  interview  with  Dr.  [Lewis  F.]  Linn  on 
the  subject  of  your  right  in  the  Mine  LaMotte.  It  took  place  by 
appointment  and  at  my  request. 

He  spoke  in  the  kindest  and  fairest  terms,  and  said  you  should 
never  have  cause  to  regret,  that  you  were  connected  with  it.  Men¬ 
tioned  that  it  was  in  suit,  brought  by  the  heirs  of  Col.  [Joseph  M.?] 
White.  Said  it  was  doing  well,  and  that  an  half  million  of  pounds 
of  lead  had  been  extracted  from  the  slugs,  without  being  missed, 
and  that  a  large  sum  had  been  expended  already  on  the  mine,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  more  extensive  operations.  He  added,  that  nothing 
could,  or  would  be  done  under  the  English  arrangement  till  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  suit  was  known. 
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I  stated,  that  you  were  anxious  to  know  [“how  you”  canceled ]  on 
what  ground  you  stood  in  relation  to  the  property;  and  that  while 
you  insisted  on  your  legal  rights,  as  interpreted  by  yourself  in  your 
protest,  of  which  you  had  furnished  him  a  copy,  you  were  disposed 
to  receive  &  consider  liberally  any  proposition  for  compromise,  or 
adjustment.  Without  denying  or  admitting  your  legal  claims,  he 
seem[ed]  to  think,  that  the  proposition  ought  to  come  from  you,  and 
dwelt  on  what  he  considered,  [“as  considered”  canceled]  as  non  com¬ 
pliance  on  your  part  of  your  portion  of  the  agreement.  He  men¬ 
tioned  nothing  new,  but  apparently  dwelt,  with  some  feeling,  on  your 
withholding  your  credit  in  their  attempt  to  raise  funds,  in  the  first 
instance.  I  replied  that  you  could  not  make  any  proposition  for 
adjustment,  while  your  legal  claim  was  not  admitted,  as  he  would 
readily  see  on  reflection.  He  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  correctness 
of  the  view,  and  said  that  he  could  not  make  any  till  he  had  [“seen  &” 
canceled ]  consulted  with  Judge  [E.F.]  Pratt[e],  and  that  he  would 
write  him  immediately  on  the  subject.  Seeing  that  nothing  could 
grow  out  of  any  proposition  of  the  kind,  till  there  was  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  in  reference  to  your  legal  tittle  [sic],  I  suggested,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  come  to  some  understanding  on  that  point  first, 
and  that  as  your  [“attorney”  canceled ]  agent,  I  would  agree  to  sub¬ 
mit  your  right  to  two  lawyers,  one  selected  by  yourself,  and  the  other 
by  him  &  his  partners,  and  if  they  could  not  agree  they  to  select  a 
third;  and,  if  agreed,  they  should  give  a  joint  opinion  in  writing;  and 
if  not  seperate  [sic;  opinions],  with  the  understanding  that  neither 
side  should  be  bound,  if  dissatisfied.  [“I  stated,”  interlined]  the  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  avoid  the  trouble  &  expense  of  [“the”  canceled  and  “a” 
interlined]  suit,  as  it  probably  would  result  in  a  satisfactory  under¬ 
standing  of  your  respective  rights. 

He  acquiesced  in  the  suggestion  &  said  he  would  write  imme¬ 
diately  to  Judge  Pratt[e],  and,  if  he  assented,  would  name  a  person. 
Let  me  hear  what  you  think  of  it,  &  should  you  approve,  let  me 
know,  who  you  would  suggest,  if  you  have  any  choice.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied,  that  it  is  the  only  mode,  that  can  terminate  it  short  of  a  suit. 
I  cannot  see,  that  it  can  possibly  prejudice  your  claim.  It  was  un¬ 
derstood,  that  all  that  passed  was  in  the  sperit  of  compromise,  and 
that  the  claim  on  neither  side  was  to  be  prejudiced,  if  nothing  grew 
out  of  the  interview.  I  have  given  you  a  full  statement,  so  that  you 
might  be  in  possession  of  the  whole  ground.  You  had  better  write 
as  soon  as  you  receive  this,  as  the  session  of  Congress  is,  I  hope, 
drawing  to  a  close,  though  I  fear  it  may  not  end  till  late  in  July. 

We  have  nothing  new  beyond  what  you  will  see  in  the  papers  of 
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the  day.  Both  sides  are  sanguine,  in  the  Presidential  contest.  The 
Subtreasury  will  doubtless  pass,  after  a  most  tedious  debate  in  the 
House. 

Mrs.  [Eliza  Simkins]  Pickens  is  surprisingly  recovered.  I  hope 
and  think,  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  [“her”  canceled]  restoration  to 
ordinary  health. 

The  weather  is  &  has  been  remarkably  cool.  I  fear  it  will  do  much 
damage  to  our  cotton  crops,  if  it  extends  far  South.  I  have  not  heard 
from  Andrew  [Pickens  Calhoun]  for  several  weeks. 

My  love  to  all.  Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScCleA. 


From  [James  H.  Hammond] 


Silver  Bluff,  21st  June  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  My  worthy  friend  Mr.  [Angus]  Patterson  the  [State] 
Senator  from  this  district  is  applying  through  Mr.  [Sampson  H.]  But¬ 
ler  [Bepresentative  from  S.C.]  for  a  Midshipman[’]s  commission  for 
his  son  [Edward  Patterson].  I  know  it  is  not  your  custom  to  take 
much  interest  in  such  matters,  but  possibly  it  may  come  in  your  way 
to  hear  something  of  it,  &  I  write  to  solicit  your  good  offices  in  case 
of  such  a  thing.  Mr.  Patterson  would  doubtless  do  the  same  did  he 
not  fear  to  intrude  on  you,  a  thing  which  I  have  done  so  often  as 
to  have  lost  in  some  measure  the  sense  of  its  rudeness.  I  do  it  also 
because  I  am  glad  to  have  [“some”  canceled ]  an  excuse  to  address 
you  on  some  other  subjects  than  this  eternal  Gov[ernor  s]  election. 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  about  other  matters  also. 
I  have  received  [Daniel]  Webster[’]s  &  [Thomas  H.]  Benton[’]s 
speeches  on  the  Bankrupt  Bill.  They  are  all  I  have  seen  &  they 
strike  me  as  forcible.  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  yours  &  some 
others  on  both  sides.  Yours  most  especially  from  the  sketch  I  have 
[“h”  canceled]  seen  of  it. 

Nothing  appears  to  be  said  or  thought  of  the  Tariff  now-a-days 
&  yet  its  adjustment  is  as  important  as  ever  &  as  certainly  approach¬ 
ing.  The  Presidential  question  swallows  up  every  thing  I  presume. 
If  however  you  have  a  leisure  moment  to  inform  me  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  you  intend  to  advocate  its  adjustment  [please  do  so]. 
My  only  object  is  to  be  informed  of  the  aspect  the  question  will 
assume  next  winter  &  the  method  in  which  it  will  be  met. 
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We  have  no  news  of  importance  here.  Crops  are  almost  uni¬ 
versally  bad.  I  think  it  will  be  the  worst  crop  year  for  corn  that  has 
occurred  since  I  began  to  plant  &  certainly  not  better  for  cotton  than 
1838.  There  is  therefore  a  prospect  for  a  temporary  rise  in  the  price 
of  the  latter  a  year  hence  when  the  present  stock  is  beginning  to 
disappear. 

ALU  (retained  copy)  in  DLC,  James  Henry  Hammond  Papers,  vol.  8. 


From  Geo[rge]  S.  Hough  and  Others 

Alexandria  [D.C.],  June  23,  1840 
Dear  Sir:  We  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the  preservation  of  the  lib¬ 
erties  and  real  prosperity  of  our  beloved  country  depends  upon  a 
strict  construction  of  that  inestimable  instrument,  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  bequeathed  to  [ several  words  obliterated ]  not 
for  men;  their  motto  has  a  more  ex[several  words  obliterated ]  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  by  this  they  have  been  known,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Government  to  the  present  day— the  same  from  the  Aroostook  to  the 
Sabine  [rivers],  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

In  support  of  this  principle,  the  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  the 
Democratic  citizens  of  Alexandria  and  Fairfax  county,  Virginia,  re¬ 
spectfully  request  the  pleasure  of  your  company  at  a  dinner  to  be 
had  at  Shuter’s  Hill,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  city,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  next,  where  we  may  interchange  sentiments,  and 
commune  on  the  great  interests  of  the  country.  Most  respectfully, 
yours,  Geo.  S.  Hough,  Sam[ue]l  Bartle,  Geo.  H.  Smoot,  John  H.  Brent, 
Isaac  Kell. 

PC  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  July  20,  1840,  p.  3. 


To  Geo[rge]  S.  Hough  and  Others 

Washington,  June  26,  1840 
Gentlemen:  Having  declined  several  prior  invitations  of  the  same 
kind,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  accept  the  invitation  which  you  have 
so  kindly  tendered  on  behalf  of  the  Republican  citizens  of  Alexandria 
[D.C.],  and  the  county  of  Fairfax  [Va.],  to  partake  of  a  public  dinner 
at  Shuter’s  Hill  on  the  4th  July  next. 
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You  are  right  in  supposing  that  the  preservation  of  our  liberty, 
and  the  welfare  of  our  country,  depend  on  a  rigid  adherence  to  the 
Constitution.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  all  the  evil  which  has 
befallen  us,  including  our  present  embarrassments,  may  be  traced 
to  a  departure  from  its  sacred  provisions.  The  only  effectual  cure  is 
to  restore  the  Constitution  in  its  full  vigor,  and  inflexibly  to  adhere 
to  it;  and  it  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  say  that  much  progress  has 
already  been  made  within  the  last  few  years  towards  its  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Nothing  is  wanting  but  energy  and  perseverance  to  complete 
what  has  been  so  well  begun,  when  the  Government  may  take  a  fresh 
and  successful  start  in  the  direction  which  only  can  give  harmony, 
security,  and  permanent  prosperity  to  the  country.  With  great  re¬ 
spect,  I  am,  etc.,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

PC  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  July  20,  1840,  p.  3. 

Remarks  on  the  bill  to  relieve  the  sufferers  by  tornado  at  Natchez, 
6/26.  Silas  Wright  opposed  an  amendment  to  remit  interest  [re¬ 
quired  by  the  Deposit  Act  of  1836]  for  three  years  on  public  funds 
deposited  in  banks  at  Natchez.  Mr.  Calhoun  concurred  entirely 
in  the  views  of  the  Senator  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Wright.)  The  re¬ 
mission  of  interest  would  be  in  fact  a  gratuity  of  the  amount  through 
the  agency  of  the  banks  and  not  direct  from  the  Government,  which 
would  be  more  gracious.  He  thought  the  extension  of  time  to  the 
banks  was  going  as  far  as  they  had  any  power  to  go,  and  he  was 
not  willing  to  go  any  farther.  From  Congressional  Globe,  26th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  488.  Variant  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily 
National  Intelligencer,  June  27,  1840,  p.  2. 


To  J[ohn]  M.  McCalla,  T[homas]  M. 
Hickey,  Benj[amin]  Taylor, 
and  G.W.  Johnson 


Washington,  June  27,  1840 
Gentlemen:  I  have  received  your  note  inviting  me,  in  the  name  of 
the  Republican  citizens  of  Fayette,  Scott,  and  Woodford  [Counties, 
Ky.],  to  attend  a  barbecue  to  be  given  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs 
on  the  11th  of  next  month. 

My  official  duties  here,  and  anxious  desire  to  return  to  my  family 
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as  soon  as  they  will  possibly  permit,  will,  I  hope,  be  accepted  as  a 
sufficient  apology  for  not  accepting  your  invitation. 

I  cannot  but  be  much  gratified  that  my  course  in  reference  to  the 
important  subjects  of  the  currency  and  Abolition  should  receive  your 
approbation,  and  [that  of]  those  whom  you  represent  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  They  are,  indeed,  questions  of  the  first  magnitude,  full  of  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  danger.  I  early  saw  their  rise  and  approach,  and  formed 
my  opinion  and  determined  on  my  course  in  reference  to  them,  long 
before  their  arrival,  to  which  I  have  steadily  adhered,  without  seeing 
any  cause  to  regret  or  change  my  determination.  Much  has  been 
done,  but  much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  reference  to  both;  and 
I  shall  never  be  satisfied  until  the  currency  is  restored  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  contemplated  by  the  Constitution,  and  the  fell  and  disorganiz¬ 
ing  spirit  of  Abolition  is  effectually  put  down. 

You  have,  I  must  think,  greatly  over  estimated  my  power  to  serve 
the  country.  I  claim  nothing  but  honesty  of  intention,  and  a  fearless 
temper  in  the  discharge  of  what  I  regard  as  my  duty.  But  were  my 
power  ten  times  greater  than  what  I  believe  it  to  be,  I  would,  with 
my  views,  be  lacking  in  patriotism,  if  I  did  not  exert  it  to  the  utmost 
in  the  attempt  to  carry  the  country  successfully  through  the  present 
crisis.  According  to  my  conception,  there  has  been  none  greater 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution— none  in  which,  if  turned  to 
a  proper  account,  more  may  be  gained  to  the  country;  but,  if  not,  may 
be  lost. 

The  Government  has  committed,  from  its  outset,  many  and  great 
errors,  which  have  already  led  to  great  changes,  and  if  not  corrected, 
will  lead  to  a  total  and  disastrous  revolution  in  the  social,  moral,  and 
political  condition  of  the  country.  We  have  now,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Government  went  into  operation,  an  opportunity  to  apply 
an  effectual  corrective,  quietly  and  peaceably,  but  which,  if  per¬ 
mitted  to  pass  without  being  embraced,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be 
lost  for  ever.  Never  before  had  the  Government  such  an  opportunity 
to  extricate  itself  completely  from  the  errors  of  the  past;  and  to 
choose,  without  embarrassment  or  restraint,  the  course  which  the 
true  genius  of  the  Constitution  and  a  sound  and  enlightened  policy, 
under  the  guidance  of  experience,  may  dictate.  Already  much  has 
been  done  to  prepare  the  way-the  public  debt  is  paid,  the  National 
Bank  is  defunct;  the  divorce  from  all  connection  with  banks  on  the 
eve  of  being  accomplished,  when  the  Government  will  be  (I  trust 
for  ever)  freed  from  the  paper  system— the  source  of  so  many  evils. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  has  been  done.  Much  still  remains  to  be 
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added;  and  among  them,  I  rejoice  to  state,  that  the  system  of  pro¬ 
tective  tariffs,  so  pre-eminent  in  mischief,  is  about  to  expire.  Yes, 
that  system,  which  has  done  so  much  to  divide  and  distract  the  coun¬ 
try;  to  corrupt  one  portion  and  impoverish  and  alienate  the  other; 
which  poured  into  the  Treasury  so  many  millions  beyond  the  wants 
of  the  Government,  extinguishing,  by  its  effects,  the  spirit  of  economy, 
and  substituting  profusion,  extravagance,  and  waste,  is  gasping,  I 
trust,  its  last  breath;  and  with  it  the  connected  and  kindred  system 
of  lawless  expenditures  on  innumerable  objects  not  authorized  by 
the  Constitution. 

These  are  the  measures  which  have  been  followed  by  such  dis¬ 
astrous  changes,  and  which,  if  not  stopped,  must  work  in  time  an 
entire  revolution  in  the  social  condition  of  the  country  and  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Government— changes  foreseen  and  predicted,  even  to 
their  final  consummation  in  despotic  power,  at  an  early  period,  by 
the  great  and  patriotic  leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  particularly 
in  the  celebrated  report  to  the  Virginia  Legislature  on  the  alien  and 
sedition  acts,  in  1799.  It  is  from  these  fatal  measures  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  may  now  be  entirely  extricated,  and,  by  being  so,  saved 
from  the  doom  which  otherwise  surely  awaits  it.  It  is  this  precious 
opportunity,  brought  about  by  long  continued  and  mighty  efforts, 
favored  by  a  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances,  which  gives 
such  deep  importance  to  the  present  crisis.  I  have  long  and  ardently 
labored  to  hasten  its  approach— looking  to  it  as  the  day  of  our  political 
deliverance,  if,  indeed,  it  be  the  will  of  the  Almighty  Disposer  of 
events  that  we  shall  be  delivered  from  pending  danger. 

I  hazard  nothing  in  asserting,  if  the  opportunity  which  is  now 
afforded  of  extricating  the  Government  from  this  disastrous  system 
of  measures,  and  restoring  the  Constitution  to  its  original  purity,  be 
lost— if,  unwarned  by  past  experience,  instead  of  going  through  with 
the  great  work  of  reform  which  has  thus  far  progressed,  we  turn 
back  and  restore  the  paper  system-incorporate  another  National 
Bank;  renew  the  connection  with  the  banks;  create  another  funding 
system;  revive  the  protective  tariff,  and  rear  up  anew  the  miscalled 
American  system,  with  all  its  wasteful  and  unconstitutional  expen¬ 
ditures,  discord,  revolution,  and  the  loss  of  liberty  will  certainly 
follow.  There  is  no  escape  for  us  but  by  reversing  our  course¬ 
going  completely  through  with  the  work  of  reform,  and  then  taking 
a  fresh  start,  such  as  the  patriots  of  ’98  would  take  were  they  now 
alive  and  at  the  helm.  If  that  be  done,  with  the  blessing  of  Provi¬ 
dence  we  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  years  of  peace,  se- 
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curity,  prosperity,  and  liberty;  but,  if  not,  the  worst  that  can  be 
anticipated  must  follow. 

With  great  respect,  I  am,  &c.  &c.,  John  C.  Calhoun. 

PC  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  July  30,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  the  Charleston, 
S.C.,  Mercury,  August  7,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  the  Greenville,  S.C.,  Mountaineer, 
August  14,  1840,  p.  1;  PC  in  the  Pendleton,  S.C.,  Messenger,  August  21,  1840, 
p.  1;  PC  in  the  Jackson,  Miss.,  Mississippian,  August  21,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in 
Cralle,  ed.,  Works,  6:318-321. 

Remarks  on  a  bill  “granting  a  portion  of  the  public  lands  to  the 
Mississippi  and  Rock  river  Canal  Company,”  6/30.  Calhoun  said 
that  the  bill  “was  a  departure  from  the  usual  practice”  of  granting 
alternate  sections,  and  urged  that  it  be  tabled  for  further  examina¬ 
tion  and  amendment.  From  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National 
Intelligencer,  July  1,  1840,  p.  3. 

Remarks  on  the  bill  to  provide  for  better  collection  of  the  duties 
on  imports,  6/30.  During  a  discussion  of  this  bill  both  Calhoun  and 
Henry  Clay  “expressed  their  opinion  in  favor  of  carrying  out  the 
principles  of  the  compromise  act  [of  1833],  in  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  at  the  next  session.”  From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.,  p.  493. 


From  J[ohn]  D.G.  Brown  and  Others, 
“Committee  of  the  Democrats  of  the  county 
of  Hanover” 


Hanover  Co[unty],  Va.,  July  1st,  1840 
Sir:  We  are  authorised  by  a  meeting  of  the  Democratic  citizens  of 
Hanover  to  invite  you  to  a  public  dinner  on  such  a  day  as  may  be 
most  convenient  to  yourself.  We  ask  you,  in  their  name,  to  attend. 
We  wish  to  do  honor  to  the  man,  who,  in  a  most  critical  period  of 
our  political  concerns,  sacrificed  all  his  prejudices  on  the  altar  of 
his  country,  and  came  forward  to  support,  in  the  most  efficient  man¬ 
ner,  the  true  principles  of  the  Constitution  and  the  dearest  rights  of 
the  South.  When  the  issue  was  made  up  between  Martin  Van  Buren 
and  William  Henry  Harrison,  you  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  yourself 
into  the  breach.  You  saw,  on  the  one  side,  a  candidate,  who  is 
pledged  to  support  the  rights  of  the  South,  and  to  veto  any  bill  what¬ 
soever  which  might  affect  their  domestic  institutions.  You  saw,  on 
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the  other,  a  gentleman,  who  refuses  to  give  any  positive  pledge,  and 
who  will  owe  his  election,  if  he  be  elected  at  all,  to  the  votes  of  the 
Abolitionists  of  Ohio  and  New  York.  You  have  come  forward,  Sir, 
to  support  Martin  Van  Buren,  who  is  the  friend  of  State  Rights,  of 
a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  all  the  old  Republican 
principles  of  Virginia.  You  are  opposed  to  General  Harrison,  who 
is  a  loose  and  latitudinous  constructionist,  a  Federalist  in  his  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  the  candidate  of  the  Abolitionists.  You  have  cast  your 
distinguished  talents  into  a  contest,  in  which  all  our  State  Rights 
principles  are  at  stake.  You  have  devoted  yourself  to  the  reform  of 
the  currency  with  an  energy  which  is  worthy  of  the  cause— and  we 
wish  to  give  you,  in  person,  this  testimony  of  our  gratitude  and 
approbation  of  your  efforts.  We  wish  to  see  you.  We  wish  to  hear 
you.  We  wish  to  listen  to  that  voice,  which  has  enlightened  the 
Senate  of  the  Union  and  extended  your  reputation  to  the  remotest 
recesses  of  our  country.  We  trust,  Sir,  that  you  will  make  some  little 
sacrifice  of  your  convenience  to  gratify  the  Republicans  of  the  Old 
Dominion.  Give  us  but  one  day.  Devote  one  day  to  your  Repub¬ 
lican  brethren,  who  will  anxiously  expect  you,  on  your  return  from 
Washington,  and  believe  us,  Very  respectfully,  Your  fellow-citizens, 
J[ohn]  D.G.  Brown,  W[illia]m  L.  White,  Edwin  Shelton,  C[harles] 
W.  Dabney  [and]  Cha[rle]s  P.  Street. 

P.S.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  we  shall  have  a  Convention  of  this 
Electoral  District  assembled  at  the  same  place,  and  at  the  same  time, 
and  we  hazard  nothing  in  assuring  you,  that  the  Delegates  of  that 
body  would  be  happy  to  see  you. 

PC  in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer,  August  21,  1840,  p.  1;  PC  in  the  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Va.,  Old  Dominion,  October  10,  1840,  p.  6. 


To  M[icah]  Sterling,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

Washington,  1st  July  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  I  think  the  prospect  of  Mr.  [Martin]  Van  Beuren[’]s 
[sic]  reelection  good.  The  prospect  is,  that  he  will  take  all  of  the 
slaveholding  States  except  Kentucky.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  his 
prospect  improves  in  N[ew]  York. 

It  would  be  well  to  make  the  application  for  the  chaplaincy  [“of” 
canceled  and  “for”  interlined]  my  name  sake  [and  your  son,  John 
Calhoun  Sterling,]  some  time  before  hand.  If  you  will  transmit  his 
application  to  me,  when  the  proper  time  arrives  for  the  application, 
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say  six  months  or  a  year  before  his  admission,  it  will  afford  me  much 
pleasure  to  attend  to  it. 

My  health  is  good,  and  I  feel  but  little  as  yet  the  [“approach” 
canceled  and  “effects”  interlined]  of  age,  but  I  know  that  I  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  period,  when  old  may  be  well  prefaced  to  my  name.  I 
look  [“on”  canceled]  with  perfect  composure  on  the  advance  of  time, 
knowing  that  it  is  in  the  order  of  Providence  and  that  it  is  our  high¬ 
est  duty  to  acquiesce  in  his  decrees.  My  confidence  in  his  wisdom 
&  goodness  is  without  limits,  and  has  been  the  support,  which  has 
sustained  me  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life.  Your  sincere  friend, 
J.C.  Calhoun. 

[P.S.]  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  John  [Calhoun  Sterling]  when  he 
visits  the  South  &  hope  he  may  make  his  arrangement  to  spend  some 
time  with  me. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


To  W[illiam]  P.  Taylor  and  Others 

Washington,  July  2,  1840 
Gentlemen— I  have  been  honored  by  your  note  of  the  26th  inst[ant; 
sic],  inviting  me  in  the  name  of  the  Republican  citizens  of  Caroline, 
King  William,  King  &  Queen,  Essex  and  Middlesex  [Counties,  Va.] 
to  attend  a  Convention  from  those  counties  to  be  held  at  Croxton’s 
Spring,  on  the  22d  July. 

As  I  expect  to  leave  Washington  prior  to  the  time  fixed  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Convention,  on  my  return  home,  it  will  not  be  in  my 
power  to  accept  your  invitation. 

You  do  me  no  more  than  justice,  in  attributing  to  me  a  devotion 
to  Republican  principles.  It  is  my  solemn  conviction,  that  the  lib¬ 
erty  and  happiness  of  our  country  depend  on  the  restoration  and 
ascendancy  of  the  good  old  Republican  principles  of  ’98,  in  their  full 
force  and  vigor.  Virginia  has  the  honor  of  having  taken  the  lead  in 
the  development  of  those  principles,  and  making  the  first  great  suc¬ 
cessful  effort  in  their  favor;  and  nothing  would  rejoice  me  more, 
than  to  see  her  take  the  lead  in  their  restoration  and  permanent  es¬ 
tablishment.  The  time  has  arrived,  when  they  must  be  permanently 
and  completely  restored,  or  be  lost  forever.  Much  has  been  done 
already  to  free  the  Government  from  the  dangerous  and  obnoxious 
measures  of  Federal  legislation.  The  funded  debt  is  paid,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  defunct— the  divorce  of  the  Government  and  Banks  (the 
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great  measure  of  deliverance  and  liberty, )  is  at  last  accomplished— 
the  Tariff  system  of  protection  about  to  expire,  I  trust,  forever,  and 
the  lawless  system  of  waste  and  extravagance  resulting  from  appro¬ 
priating  the  public  money  to  objects  not  authorized  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution  at  its  last  gasp.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  the  great  and 
glorious  work  of  real  reform,  but  a  few  years  of  vigilance  and  exer¬ 
tion,  in  the  proper  direction,  when  the  vessel  of  State  may  take  a 
new  departure,  such  as  your  [Thomas]  Jefferson,  your  own  [John] 
Taylor,  and  your  [Spencer]  Roane  would  give  her,  were  they  now 
alive  and  had  the  control. 

It  is  time  for  Virginia  to  be  roused  and  look  to  her  prosperity  and 
glory.  She  has  a  deep  stake  in  the  issue.  Her  honor  and  her  per¬ 
manent  peace  and  safety  are  involved.  It  is  her  creed,  that  must  now 
triumph  or  shrink  forever.  The  question  submitted  for  decision  in 
the  pending  struggle,  fairly  understood  and  stript  of  all  collateral 
and  incidental  issues,  is:  Shall  the  work  of  reform  go  on;  shall  the 
government  be  freed  from  the  last  vestige  of  the  Federal  Hamil¬ 
tonian  School  of  politics,  and  that  of  Virginia  and  Jefferson  be  sub¬ 
stituted;  or  shall  we  turn  back  and  restore  the  paper  system,  create 
another  Federal  debt,  incorporate  another  National  Bank,  revive  the 
connection  of  Government  and  Banks,  re-enact  the  protective  Tariff, 
with  all  its  wasteful  distractions,  corruptions,  oppressive  and  dan¬ 
gerous  consequences?  There  is  no  middle  ground— no  other  alter¬ 
native.  The  one  or  the  other  must  be  taken,  and  that  speedily.  On 
the  choice,  depend  the  prosperity,  the  union  and  the  liberty  of  the 
country.  I  have  long  since  selected  my  side.  Let  what  will  come— 
let  who  will  fall  back,  or  go  forward,  while  I  breathe,  I  shall  never 
desert  the  standard  of  ’98.  With  great  respect,  I  am,  &c.,  &c.,  J.C. 
Calhoun. 

PC  in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer,  August  4,  1840,  p.  3;  PC  in  the  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Va.,  Old  Dominion,  October  10,  1840,  p.  6.  Note:  The  letter  to  which 
Calhoun  was  replying  has  not  been  found,  but  members  of  the  committee  ad¬ 
dressed  besides  Taylor  included  George  Fitzhugh  and  W.  Dickinson. 


To  James  Blake,  Jacob  Medary,  Allen  G. 
Thurman  and  Others,  “Young  Mens  State 
Central  Committee”  of  Ohio 

Washington,  3d  July,  1840 
Gentlemen,  I  have  been  honored  by  your  note  of  the  22d  June,  in¬ 
viting  me  in  the  name  of  the  Democratic  Young  Men  of  the  State  of 
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Ohio,  to  attend  their  convention  to  be  holden  on  the  19th  of  August 
next  at  Mount  Vernon. 

My  long  absence  from  home,  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties 
here,  and  the  shortness  of  the  season  which  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
devote  to  my  private  and  domestic  duties,  will,  I  trust,  be  a  sufficient 
apology  for  declining  your  invitation. 

You  have  not  over-estimated  the  importance  of  the  consequences 
involved  in  the  pending  contest.  Well  understood,  it  is  a  struggle 
for  final  ascendency  between  two  distinct  and  hostile  systems  of 
politics— which  have  agitated  our  country  under  one  form  or  another, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  government,  and  which  designated 
by  their  first  great  leaders,  may  be  called  the  Jefferson  and  Hamilton 
school  of  politics.  The  latter  is  a  close  imitation  of  the  English 
policy,  and  has  its  basis  in  the  paper  system,  a  funded  debt,  a  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  and  an  intimate  connection  with  the  Banking  system. 
The  American  system,  as  it  was  called,  constitutes  its  superstructure; 
that  is,  a  protective  tariff  and  a  wasteful  and  extravagant  system  of 
disbursement,  on  the  broad  principle  of  the  general  welfare,  whether 
the  objects  of  expenditures  were  authorized  by  the  Constitution, 
or  not. 

After  more  than  fifty  years  of  some  struggle,  this  deep  seated 
and  strongly  compacted  system  is  brought  to  the  ground.  The  tri¬ 
umph  of  the  Constitutional  Treasury  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  the 
foundation.  The  contest  now  is,  shall  we  clear  away  the  rubbish, 
and  erect  in  its  place  a  structure  based  on  the  Constitution  itself, 
and  in  conformity  to  its  free,  popular  and  simple  character:  or  shall 
that  which  has  been  overthrown,  after  so  severe  and  long  a  contest, 
and  which  has  done  so  much  to  change  the  genius  of  our  people  and 
the  character  of  our  Government,  be  restored? 

That  is  the  question  really  at  issue:  and  on  its  decision  depends 
the  fate  of  the  government  and  the  country.  Be  assured,  if  after 
having  overthrown  it,  we  turn  back  and  restore  the  Hamilton  system 
of  politics,  incorporate  another  bank,  renew  with  it  the  banking 
system,  create  another  funded  debt;  restore  the  protective  system 
with  all  its  wasteful  and  extravagant  appropriations;  an  entire  revo¬ 
lution  will  follow  in  the  moral,  social  and  political  condition  of  the 
country,  which  must  end  in  the  utter  subjection  of  our  free  and 
popular  institutions.  But,  if  we  should  reverse  this  public  policy, 
and  give  that  complete  ascendancy  to  the  political  system  of  Jeffer¬ 
son,  which  we  now  have  for  the  first  time  an  opportunity  of  doing,  a 
free,  happy  and  glorious  future  will  be  the  consequence. 

The  decision  of  this  great  question,  so  pregnant  with  woe  and 
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weal,  cannot  be  long  postponed.  The  next  four,  or  five  years  must 
decide,  and  on  you,  my  young  friends,  the  decision  mainly  depends. 
My  prayer  is,  that  you,  and  those  of  your  age  throughout  this  wide¬ 
spread  Union  of  ours,  may  prove  yourselves  worthy  of  the  crisis  and 
the  country,  in  intelligence,  zeal,  energy  and  patriotism.  Should 
you  carry  the  contest  through  successfully— reform  the  government, 
and  restore  the  Constitution— you  will  have  rendered  a  service  to 
your  country  and  posterity,  not  inferior  to  that  rendered  by  the  great 
and  meritorious  founder  of  our  beautiful  and  admirable  political  sys¬ 
tem.  With  great  respect,  I  am,  &c.  John  C.  Calhoun. 

PC  in  the  Columbus,  Ohio,  Ohio  Statesman,  August  28,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  September  5,  1840,  p.  3;  PEx  in  the  St.  Clairsville, 
Ohio,  Gazette,  September  12,  1840,  p.  1.  Note:  Members  of  the  Young  Men’s 
State  Central  Committee  besides  Blake,  Medary,  and  Thurman,  were  Israel 
Hamilton,  John  Dunham,  James  J.  Farran,  and  John  V.  Ingersoll.  John  Dunham 
edited  the  St.  Clairsville  Gazette,  Allen  G.  Thurman  was  later  a  Representative 
and  Senator  from  Ohio  and  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice-President 
of  the  U.S.  in  1888.  An  unidentified  and  undated  newspaper  clipping  preserved 
in  the  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers  at  ScU-SC  presents  an  account  of  Thurman’s 
having  been  introduced  to  Calhoun  by  his  uncle  William  Allen,  Senator  from 
Ohio,  during  a  visit  to  Washington  about  1837. 

Remarks  on  the  bill  fixing  the  time  for  the  next  meeting  of  Con¬ 
gress,  7/3.  “Mr.  Calhoun  said,  as  a  Southern  planter,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  inconvenient  for  him  to  come  here  earlier  than  De¬ 
cember.  Every  person  acquainted  with  their  business  knows  that 
the  month  of  October  and  early  part  of  November  are  the  busiest 
portion  of  the  year  to  the  cotton  planter.  From  the  lateness  of  the 
period  at  which  Congress  would  adjourn,  the  recess,  even  under  the 
present  arrangement,  would  be  necessarily  a  brief  one.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [John  Norvell]  would 
consent  that  this  resolution  [sic]  should  be  laid  upon  the  table;  which 
was  accordingly  done.’’  From  C  ongressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  p.  503.  Variant  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  In¬ 
telligencer,  July  4,  1840,  p.  3. 

Remarks  on  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  7/3.  Under  consideration 
was  a  bill  from  the  House  of  Representatives  to  renew  the  charters 
of  the  banks  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  expired  this  day. 
Proponents  of  the  bill  sought  to  suspend  the  rules  so  as  to  allow  the 
bill  to  pass  its  second  reading  on  the  same  day  as  the  first.  Such  a 
suspension  required  unanimous  consent,  which  was  not  forthcoming. 
A  parliamentary  discussion  ensued  in  which  some  Senators  consid- 
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ered  ways  to  evade  or  suspend  the  rule.  “Mr.  Calhoun  earnestly 
opposed  the  suspension  of  the  rule.  It  was  the  most  important  of 
their  rules;  and  if  it  was  not  adhered  to,  they  would  be  left  to  the 
mere  discretion  of  the  majority,  for  the  time  being.”  (The  Senate 
sustained  the  Chair  in  a  refusal  to  suspend  the  rules.  However,  this 
was  evaded  by  taking  up  another  bill  then  pending  for  the  same 
purpose.)  From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  504. 
Also  printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  July  8,  1840,  p.  2.  ( In 
briefly  reported  remarks  on  7/6,  Calhoun  was  once  again  quoted  as 
opposing  suspension  of  the  rules.  From  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily 
National  Intelligencer,  July  7,  1840,  p.  3.) 


Remarks  on  a  Bill  to  Renew  the 
Charters  of  the  Banks  of  the 
District  of  Columbia 


[In  the  Senate,  July  3,  1840] 
[A  bill  from  the  House  of  Representatives  was  set  aside  and  another 
bill  for  the  same  purpose,  already  pending  in  the  Senate,  was  taken 
up.  Proponents  of  the  bill  urged  suspension  of  the  rides  to  allow  an 
immediate  second  reading.  The  suspension  required  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  and  William  Allen  of  Ohio  objected.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  presumed  there  was  no  one  here  opposed  to  a  bill 
giving  to  these  institutions  the  power  of  collecting  their  debts  and 
winding  up  their  affairs  in  the  easiest  possible  mode  to  themselves 
and  their  debtors,  and  he  therefore  hoped  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
would  consent  to  let  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time.  It  was  just  as 
much  in  the  gentleman’s  power  to  arrest  the  bill  at  its  third  reading 
as  now,  and  he  could  do  so  should  he  fail  in  getting  the  amendments 
he  proposed.  For  himself  he  never  would  agree  to  extend  the  char¬ 
ters  of  suspended  banks,  but  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  give  them 
every  reasonable  facility  for  winding  up  their  affairs.  Further,  he 
would  not  extend  the  charters  of  banks  of  circulation.  He  believed 
that  they  ( Congress )  were  the  trustees  for  preserving  the  currency 
established  by  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  chartering  of  banks  of 
circulation  would  be  inconsistent  with  their  duty.  There  was  one 
of  these  banks,  he  understood,  that  paid  specie,  and  he  would  be 
willing  to  recharter  it,  provided  it  was  to  be  a  bank  of  discount, 
deposite,  and  exchange  only,  and  not  of  circulation.  He  believed 
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it  would  be  more  profitable  to  the  banking  institutions  to  conduct 
their  business  in  this  manner,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  blessing 
to  the  people  of  this  country  when  their  banking  institutions  were 
confined  to  the  business  of  discounts,  deposites  and  exchanges,  with¬ 
out  the  power  of  issuing  bank  notes. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  507.  Also  printed  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  July  8,  1840,  p.  2;  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Mercury, 
July  14,  1840,  p.  2.  Note:  On  7/13  Calhoun  spoke  again  on  the  same  bill. 
His  remarks  were  unreported  except  that  he  “was  understood  to  say  in  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  would  vote  for  the  shortest  time  and  smallest  accommodation. 

( From  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  July  14,  1840,  p.  3. ) 


To  J[ohn]  D.G.  Brown  and  Others,  Hanover 
County,  Va. 


Washington,  4th  July,  1840 
Gentlemen— If  I  could  be  induced  to  depart  from  a  rule  on  which 
I  have  long  acted,  it  would  be  by  your  warm  and  cordial  invitation 
to  accept  of  a  public  dinner;  but  when  I  inform  you  that  I  have  not 
for  the  last  ten  years  accepted  an  invitation  of  the  kind  out  of  my 
own  State— and  not  more  than  two  or  three  there— and  that  I  have 
already,  during  this  session,  declined  more  than  half  a  dozen  in 
yours,  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me  for  not  accepting  that,  which 
you  have  so  kindly  offered  in  the  name  of  the  Republican  party  of 
Hanover. 

In  taking  the  course  I  did,  at  the  extra  session,  and  which  you 
so  highly  approve,  I  but  acted  in  obedience  to  principles,  on  which 
I  had  been  long  acting,  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  an  object, 
for  which  I  have  been  struggling  for  more  than  a  dozen  years;  to 
give  ascendancy  to  the  old  Republican  principles  and  doctrines  of 
your  own  State.  I  regarded  then,  and  still  regard,  the  separation 
of  the  Government  and  the  Banks,  as  indispensable  to  the  complete 
and  permanent  acomplishment  of  that  great  object— and  thus  think¬ 
ing,  I  would  have  been  a  traitor  to  my  own  cause,  had  I  permitted 
either  friendship  or  enmity  to  influence  me  on  the  occasion. 

What  was  then  proposed,  after  three  years’  hard  struggle,  has, 
on  this  day,  the  glorious  Anniversary  of  Independence,  become  a 
law;  and  has  severed  the  last  cord  that  bound  the  Government  to 
the  paper  system — a  great  and  happy  consummation.  The  measure, 
if  sustained  by  the  people,  and  faithfully  carried  out  by  the  Govern- 
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ment,  ( as  I  trust  it  will  be, )  will  be  followed  almost  necessarily,  by 
a  thorough  reformation  of  the  Government,  and  a  great,  permanent 
and  salutary  change  in  the  social,  moral,  and  political  condition  of 
the  country.  There  will,  no  doubt,  be  some  inconvenience  and  em¬ 
barrassment,  for  a  time,  resulting  from  it,  which  will  be  seized  on, 
and  magnified  by  its  enemies;  but  let  its  friends  remember,  that,  in 
the  order  of  Providence,  reformation  is  never  effected  without  in¬ 
convenience  and  sacrifice,  either  in  the  political,  or  moral  world- 
no;  not  where  the  change  is  from  the  worst  to  the  best  condition— 
from  slavery  to  freedom,  or  vice  to  virtue;  and  that  they,  who  are 
not  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice,  are  unworthy  of  the  blessing  that 
follows.  With  great  respect,  I  am,  &c.,  &c.,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

PC  in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer,  August  21,  1840,  p.  1;  PC  in  The  Crisis, 
Devoted  to  the  Support  of  the  Democratic  Principles  of  Jefferson,  vol.  1,  no.  26 
(August  26,  1840),  p.  201;  PC  in  the  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Old  Dominion,  October 
10,  1840,  p.  6.  Note:  Other  members  of  the  committee  addressed  by  Calhoun 
were  W[illiam]  L.  White,  Edwin  Shelton,  Cha[rle]s  W.  Dabney,  and  Cha[rle]s  P. 
Street. 


To  A[ndrew]  P[ickens]  Calhoun,  [Marengo 
County,  Ala.] 

Washington,  5th  July  1840 
My  dear  Andrew,  Your  letter  of  the  15th  [sic;  13th?]  June,  which  I 
received  only  on  the  2d  Ins[tan]t,  relieved  me  from  much  anxiety. 
I  had  not  heard  from  you  for,  I  think,  nearly  two  months,  though  I 
had  written  to  you  three  times  in  the  interval;  and  I  am  really  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear,  that  you  had  received  none  of  my  letters.  I  hope  they 
have  since  come  to  hand.  There  is  some  extraordinary  delay  & 
uncertainty  in  the  mail  between  this  &  Uniontown. 

I  was  surprised  to  hear,  that  you  had  been  so  drey  [sic].  The 
season,  as  far  as  moisture  is  concerned,  has  been  very  fine  here.  The 
rains  have  been  constant,  but  light,  and  crops  look  well,  though  it  has 
been,  and  is  still,  remarkably  cool.  We  have  not  [“had”  interlined] 
a  week  of  real  warm  weather  thus  far  this  season,  taking  it  alto¬ 
gether. 

I  learn  from  Mr.  [Dixon  H.]  Lewis  [Representative  from  Ala.], 
that  it  has  been  [“lat”  canceled]  seasonable  latterly  in  his  quarter, 
and  as  you  say  it  was  cloudy  when  you  wrote,  I  hope  the  good  season 
extended  to  you  in  time  to  make  your  corn;  and  to  give  the  cotton  a 
vigorous  start.  I  think  the  prospect  is  fair  for  cotton  next  year.  The 
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loss  by  floods  of  this  year’s  crop  must  have  been  very  great  and  as 
far  as  I  can  learn,  the  prospect  of  a  good  crop  generally  is  bad.  Be¬ 
sides  there  are  strong  indications  of  the  turn  of  the  tide  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world.  Our  exports  thus  far  greatly  exceeds  [sic]  our  imports, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  symptoms  of  a  turn.  The  passage  of  the 
Constitutional  treasury  &,  the  termination  of  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  will  also  do  much  to  settle  things.  A  good  crop,  with  a  good 
price,  is  highly  important  to  us. 

I  heartily  accord  in  your  view  of  raising  your  own  supplies.  On 
such  a  soil,  it  will  be  easily  done,  and  as  much  cotton  be  made,  at 
the  same  time  as  can  be  well  harvested. 

You  will  have  seen  by  the  paper,  that  Congress  will  adjourn  on 
the  21st,  which  will  enable  me  to  get  home  by  the  28,  or  29th  I  hope, 
when  I  will  expect  to  receive  on  my  arrival  your  answer  to  this. 

The  session  will  terminate  in  the  main  as  well,  as  I  could  have 
expected.  Not  much  has  been  done,  nor  was  it  desirable.  The  ap¬ 
propriations  thus  far  have  been  moderate,  but  the  receipts  of  the 
year,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  [ partial  word  canceled ]  imports, 
have  fallen  much  below  the  estimates. 

The  bankrupt  bill,  I  think,  will  probably  not  pass.  I  send  you 
a  copy  of  my  remarks  on  it  by  the  mail,  which  takes  this. 

The  Presidential  question  has  caused  an  universal  excitement 
out  of  our  State,  where,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  all  is  quiet,  notwith¬ 
standing  it  has  been  flooded  with  Whig  Documents.  Both  sides  are 
sanguine,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  truth.  The  election  cannot 
be  considered  certain,  either  way,  though  I  like  you,  cannot  believe, 
that  the  people  can  be  humbug[g]ed  by  the  fooleries  resorted  to 
[“to”  canceled  and  “in  order  to”  interlined ]  deceive  them  by  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  [William  Henry]  Harrison.  Let  it  turn  as  it  may,  we  must 
not  despair. 

As  to  myself,  I  think,  I  may  say,  that  I  have  got  through  the 
session  successfully.  My  friends  think  I  never  stood  better  before 
the  people,  which  gives  me  pleasure,  not  that  I  regard  the  temporary 
popularity  of  the  moment  [“a”  and  an  illegible  partial  word  can¬ 
celed]  in  the  least,  but  from  the  hope,  that  [“it”  canceled]  my  stand¬ 
ing  may  enable  me  to  act  more  effectively,  for  the  safety  &  influence 
of  the  South,  &  the  common  welfare  of  the  whole. 

I  had  a  letter  from  home  a  few  days  since,  one  from  Anna  [Maria 
Calhoun  Clemson]  at  Millwood,  about  the  same  time.  All  were  well 
at  both  places.  Anna  writes  that  crops  were  bad,  both  corn  &  cotton; 
and  John  [C.  Calhoun,  Jr.],  that  I  have  not  loss  [sic]  much  by  the 
flood  [?],  except  the  small  grain  on  the  low  ground. 
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I  am  glad  to  hear,  that  Duff  [Green  Calhoun]  is  walking  and  that 
you  &  Margaret  [Green  Calhoun]  were  well.  Give  my  love  to  her. 
Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  NcD,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


To  Mrs.  A[nna]  M[aria  Calhoun]  Clemson, 
Abbeville  District,  S.C. 

Washington,  5th  July  1840 
My  dear  Anna,  I  read  your  letter  of  the  27th  June  with  much  plea¬ 
sure,  particularly  that  portion,  which  speaks  so  favourably  of  your 
health.  You  know  how  highly  I  estimate  that  blessing,  and  how 
much,  I  think,  the  means  of  preserving  it  are  neglected,  especially 
by  your  sex. 

I  write  now  principally  to  say,  that  Congress  will  adjourn  on  the 
21st,  and  that  I  expect  to  leave  this  at  fartherest  on  that  day,  &  pos¬ 
sibly  as  early  as  the  19th,  and  may  be  expected  at  Abbeville  court 
House  by  the  Piedmont  line  by  the  25th  or  26th  though  possibly  not 
till  the  27th.  I  must  rely  on  your  Uncle  James  [Edward  Colhoun] 
to  have  the  means  of  conveyance  organized  from  there  to  Millwood. 
I  have  written  to  your  mother  [Floride  Colhoun  Calhoun]  to  meet 
me  there,  if  she  can,  and  you  &  Mr.  [Thomas  G.]  Clemson  must  be 
prepared  to  go  up  [to  Fort  Hill]  with  us,  as  well  as  your  Uncle  Patrick 
[Calhoun]  &  Aunt  Nancy  [Needham  de  Graffenreid  Calhoun].  In¬ 
form  them  of  my  arrangement,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  to  accom¬ 
pany  us.  If  they  should  be  at  the  plantation,  they  better  meet  me 
at  Millwood. 

I  am  so  much  engaged,  preparatory  to  leaving  this,  in  bringing  up 
my  correspondence,  putting  my  papers  in  order  &[c.]  &[c.]  &[c.]  that 
you  must  excuse  a  short  letter. 

Say  to  Mr.  Clemson,  that  I  had  a  letter  from  Andrew  [Pickens 
Calhoun]  three  days  since,  but  dated  13th  June,  which  states  that  his 
cotton  crop  looked  well,  but  the  corn  indifferent,  from  the  dry 
weather.  He  had  300  acres  of  cotton  in,  then  from  knee  to  half¬ 
thigh  high,  &  full  of  blooms  as,  early  as  the  8th  June.  He  had  not 
heard  of  the  proceeds  of  the  [partial  word  canceled ]  cotton  sent  to 
Liverpool. 

Francis  [W.  Pickens],  Eliza  [Simkins  Pickens]  &  the  children  are 
well.  I  say  well,  for  Eliza  looks  nearly  as  well  as  ever,  and  may  be 
said  to  be  off  of  the  sick  list. 
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The  weather  is  &  has  been  very  cool,  more  so  than  I  have  ever 
known  at  this  season. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  politicks,  as  I  [“can”  canceled  and  “expect 
to”  interlined ]  give  you  a  surfeit  of  that  on  my  return. 

Tell  Mr.  Clemson,  that  I  will  attend  to  his  request  in  reference 
to  the  Globe. 

My  love  to  all.  Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

[P.S.]  I  would  [be]  glad  that  your  Uncle  James  would  make 
arrangements  to  have  [George]  McDuffie  to  meet  me  at  Millwood. 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  him. 

ALS  in  ScCleA. 


To  J[ames]  H.  Hammond 


Washington,  5th  July  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  I  have  been  so  much  occupied  one  way  and  another  for 
the  last  few  weeks  that  I  have  got  quite  in  the  rear  of  my  corre¬ 
spondence  which,  I  find,  has  so  accumulated  that  it  will  require  a 
good  deal  of  brevity  [“in  my  answers”  interlined]  to  bring  it  up  prior 
to  the  period  fixed  for  our  adjournment. 

It  always  affords  me  pleasure  to  have  the  views  of  my  friends, 
even  where  we  do  not  entirely  concur,  and  so  far  from  being  fatigued 
with  what  you  call  long  letters,  but  which  do  not  appear  so  to  me, 
that  I  have  read  all  of  yours  with  pleasure.  It  is  difficult  to  compare 
views  on  great  points  in  the  form  of  a  correspondence,  as  [“one” 
canceled  and  then  interlined ]  question  runs  into  another  [“in  poli¬ 
ticks”  canceled ],  so  that  it  is  [“difficult”  canceled  and  “impossible” 
interlined]  to  take  a  correct  view  of  any  one  point,  without  embrac¬ 
ing  the  whole  field  of  politicks.  This  is  particularly  true  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  juncture,  which,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
in  our  political  history.  It  is  the  great  turn  of  events,  and  the  direc¬ 
tion,  which  they  may  take  in  the  next  5  or  6  years,  will  in  my  opinion 
in  a  great  measure  decide  the  future  destiny  of  our  country.  I  would 
be  glad  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  with  you,  and  do  hope,  you  will 
make  us  a  visit  next  fall,  among  other  things  to  compare  [“our  views” 
interlined]  &  talk  over  the  points,  on  which  we  have  touched  on  [sic] 
in  our  correspondence,  and  others  immediately  connected. 

I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  remarks  on  the  bankrupt  bill.  I  hope 
you  received  a  copy  of  the  report  on  [“the”  canceled]  my  bill  in 
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reference  to  the  publick  lands  in  the  new  States,  which  I  sent  you 
some  time  since. 

You  will  have  seen,  that  the  Constitutional  treasury  has  become 
a  law.  It  is  a  great  step,  and  if  executed  &  carried  out  in  its  true 
sperit,  will  effect  a  great,  permanent  &  salutary  change  in  the  moral, 
social  &  political  condition  of  the  country. 

Among  other  things,  it  will  prove  to  have  a  direct  &  favourable 
bearing  on  the  Tariff  question,  which  runs  far  deeper  into  the  cur¬ 
rency  question,  than  is  generally  supposed.  You  ask  my  opinion  as 
to  the  principle,  on  which  it  ought  to  be  adjusted.  My  aim  shall  be, 
to  bring  the  whole  duties,  as  far  as  I  possibly  can,  to  one  uniform 
ad  valjorem]  as  low  as  the  economical  wants  of  the  treasury  will 
permit;  say  about  10  per  cent.  It  will  probably  be  found  [  that 
interlined ]  some  relaxation  will  be  necessary;  that  is  some  articles 
to  be  admitted  lower  &  some  higher,  but  they  ought  to  be  made  on 
proper  reasons,  founded  on  fiscal  considerations. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  what  is  the  prospect  of  a  satisfactory 
adjustment.  There  will  [“be”  canceled ]  doubtless  be  strong  resis¬ 
tance  to  a  fair  adjustment,  but  I  should  think  the  Tariff  party  is  much 
weaker  now,  than  it  has  been  at  any  period,  since  the  late  war,  and 
I  have  no  idea,  that  they  dare  venture  [“far”  canceled ]  to  claim 
farther  protection,  than  what  may  result  from  the  adjustment  of  the 
[“Tar”  canceled ]  duties,  within  the  revenue  limits,  say  20  per  cent, 
as  the  extreme,  favourably  to  the  manufacturers. 

I  [“shall”  interlined ]  take  much  pleasure  in  rend[er]ing  all  the 
aid  I  can  in  conjunction  with  your  member  [of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Sampson  H.  Butler],  to  obtain  a  Midshipman’s  warrant 
for  Mr.  [Angus]  Patterson’s  son;  but  I  fear,  it  cannot  be  done  this 
session,  as  our  State,  I  understand,  has  more  than  its  complement 
at  present.  It  is  possible  at  the  next  session,  should  we  have  no 
vacancy,  that  some  one  of  the  Western  States  may  permit  his  name 
to  be  charged  to  them,  as  is  some  times  done. 

My  best  respects  to  Mrs.  H[ammond]  &  believe  me  to  be  yours 
Truly,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  DLC,  James  Henry  Hammond  Papers,  vol.  8;  PEx  in  Jameson,  ed., 
Correspondence,  pp.  460-462.  Note:  A  manuscript  inventory  of  correspondence 
between  Calhoun  and  Hammond,  found  in  DLC,  James  Henry  Hammond 
Papers,  indicates  that  Hammond  wrote  to  Calhoun  on  7/21/1840.  The  letter 
of  that  date  has  not  been  found.  It  is  the  only  one  of  more  than  40  described 
in  the  inventory  that  is  missing. 

Motion  submitted  by  Calhoun  to  the  Senate  on  7/6.  “Resolved 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  [Levi  Woodbury]  be  directed  to 
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[“report”  canceled  and  “communicate”  interlined]  to  the  Senate,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  a  copy  of  [“the”  canceled]  all  the  circulars,  which 
have  been  issued  [“to”  canceled]  under  the  act  of  March  1833  known 
as  the  compromise  act.”  ( The  motion  was  agreed  to. )  Autograph 
draft  in  DNA,  RG  46  (Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate),  26A-B9;  PC  in 
Senate  Journal,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  473. 

Remarks  on  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  better  collection  of  the 
duties  on  imports,  7/6.  An  amendment  offered  by  Jabez  W.  Hunt¬ 
ington  of  Conn,  provided  penalties  for  the  receiver  of  goods,  not 
only  if  he  “knew,”  but  if  he  had  “good  reason  to  believe,”  the  goods 
were  illegally  imported.  When  this  amendment  was  presented,  Cal¬ 
houn  “proceeded  to  remark  that  he  considered  the  measure  in  gen¬ 
eral  as  too  severe  on  the  mercantile  class.  It  was  the  interest  of 
every  honest  merchant,  as  much  as  of  the  Government,  to  prevent 
these  frauds;  yet  none  of  them  had  asked  for  a  measure  of  that  kind; 
and  if  the  measure  should  prove  so  severe  as  to  prevent  the  co¬ 
operation  of  honest  merchants,  it  must  and  would  prove  ineffectual.” 
Later  on  in  the  debate  Calhoun  made  unreported  remarks.  Still 
later  he  “moved  [unsuccessfully]  the  1st  of  October  [as  the  date  for 
the  bill  to  take  effect],  and  urged  the  additional  and  unnecessary 
difficulty  which,  making  the  time  shorter  than  that,  it  would  occa¬ 
sion  the  merchants.”  Later,  Calhoun  “rejoined  in  further  behalf  of 
the  merchants.”  Still  later  he  offered  and  supported  an  amendment, 
adopted  18  to  12,  providing  that  the  bill  would  expire  “on  June  30, 
1842,  when  the  gradual  reduction  of  duties  by  the  compromise  bill 
will  be  consummated.”  From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  p.  510.  Also  printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  July  8, 
1840,  p.  2. 

Remarks  on  a  proposed  Constitutional  amendment  to  limit  the 
tenure  of  U.S.  judges,  7/9.  “Mr.  Calhoun  said  if  there  was  any  one 
principle  in  the  Constitution  which  its  framers  considered  as  funda¬ 
mental,  it  was  the  life  tenure  of  the  Judiciary.  He  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  change  proposed  would  be  eminently  disastrous. 
But  there  was  no  time  at  this  session  to  go  into  the  consideration  of 
a  subject  of  such  vital  importance.  Every  member  of  this  body 
would  wish  to  study  the  question  deeply  before  he  gave  his  vote, 
and  every  member  would  wish  to  be  heard  upon  it.  From  the 
Pendleton,  S.C.,  Messenger,  July  24, 1840,  p.  1  (misdated  as  of  7/10). 
Variant  in  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and  Commercial  Daily  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  July  10,  1840,  p.  2. 
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Remarks  on  the  Expenses  of  the  Senate 

[In  the  Senate,  July  10,  1840] 
Mr.  Calhoun  expressed  his  concurrence  in  most  of  the  views  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Henry  Clay,  in  regard  to 
abuses  in  mileage  and  franking],  and  most  heartily  in  the  opinion 
that  this  Government  had  become  exceedingly  extravagant,  and  no 
department  of  it  more  than  the  Legislature.  He  had  heard  that  the 
stationery  for  each  member,  in  a  session,  had  amounted  to  $120. 

But  he  differed  from  that  Senator  in  regard  to  computing  mileage 
by  an  air  line,  and  proceeded  to  argue  that  it  would  occasion  more 
inequality  than  the  present  rule.  He  insisted  that  the  mileage  ought 
to  be  very  liberal,  to  compensate  as  far  as  it  might  for  the  various 
evils  of  being  separated  far  and  long  from  home,  family  and  busi¬ 
ness.  He  said  he  should  therefore  vote  for  the  indefinite  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  [mileage]  bill. 

[There  was  further  discussion .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  [William]  Allen  made  some  remarks  in  favor 
of  publishing  the  mileage  of  each  member,  thus  making  him  respon¬ 
sible  for  this,  as  for  other  things,  to  his  constituents. 

[Calhoun  made  further  unreported  remarks .] 

From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer,  July  14,  1840,  p.  2.  Variants  in  Congres¬ 
sional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  518-519;  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American 
and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  July  11,  1840,  p.  2. 


Remarks  on  the  Naval  Appropriations 
Bill 


[In  the  Senate,  July  11,  1840] 
[Under  consideration  was  a  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  making  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  Naval  service .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  suggested  that  a  similar  appropriation  [of  $95,000] 
to  that  made  for  a  dry  dock  at  New  York,  should  be  made  for  one 
at  Pensacola.  Mr.  C[alhoun]  spoke  of  the  long  maritime  frontier 
requiring  stations  in  case  of  war,  not  only  for  our  ships  to  repair  to 
for  security,  but  for  defence  also.  He  believed  it  all-important  for 
the  protection  of  Southern  interests,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
while  they  were  drying  up  the  sources  of  so  many  surplus  expendi¬ 
tures,  the  most  liberal  support  should  be  extended  to  the  navy. 
[There  was  discussion  among  four  Senators .] 
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Mr.  Calhoun  again  spoke  of  the  importance  of  Pensacola  as  a 
naval  station,  for  the  protection  of  the  commerce  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  called  the  attention  of  Western  and  Southwestern  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  the  subject,  whose  constituents  were  more  immediately 
interested  in  it. 

[There  was  further  discussion,  during  which  Calhoun  offered 
the  amendment  that  he  had  suggested,  providing  $95,000  for  a  dry 
dock  at  Pensacola.  This  brought  on  further  debate .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  repeated  his  arguments,  showing  the  importance  of 
a  dry  dock  at  Pensacola,  and  the  great  advantages  of  that  place  for 
a  naval  station.  He  should  not  be  content  with  a  simply  dry  dock 
there.  There  was  a  large  maritime  frontier  from  the  Chesapeake  to 
Cape  Florida,  and  another  dry  dock  would  be  required  for  this  im¬ 
mense  coast.  The  position  which  a  navy  would  occupy  there,  in  the 
event  of  a  war  with  the  greatest  maritime  power  of  Europe,  would 
be  invaluable.  It  was  the  most  exposed  and  vulnerable  point  in  the 
Union,  and  the  commerce  was  the  most  valuable.  He  hoped,  while 
they  were  drying  up  the  sluices  of  expenditure,  which  had  been 
pouring  out  hundreds  of  thousands  for  nothing,  they  would  turn 
their  attention  to  this  most  important  part  of  national  defence. 

[Oliver  H.  Smith  of  Ind.  said  that  Calhoun  favored  expenditures 
for  the  South  but  opposed  them  for  the  West,  as  was  indicated  by 
his  opposition  to  a  recent  bill  to  extend  the  Cumberland  Road.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  had  treated 
this  matter  in  reference  to  Western  interests,  for  it  was  susceptible 
of  demonstration  that  it  was  peculiarly  a  Western  measure,  and  that 
the  Western  people  were  more  deeply  interested  in  it  than  any  other. 
The  Senator  had  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  in  hostility  to  the 
amendment,  because  an  appropriation  was  not  made  for  the  Cum- 
burland  [sic]  road.  Why,  the  Cumberland  road  was  not  worth  the 
hundredth  part  of  this  measure  to  the  Western  People.  Besides,  in 
the  supplies  of  the  navy,  the  West  was  to  be  greatly  looked  to  for 
supplies  of  beef,  pork,  corn,  and  iron.  He  was  glad  the  Senator 
had  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  as  he  was  hostile  to  the  measure, 
that  his  name  on  the  yeas  and  nays  might  go  to  the  West,  and  show 
the  people  how  he  supported  their  interests. 

[Debate  continued,  during  which  Smith  repeated  his  charge  and 
Calhoun  interposed  to  say  that  in  favoring  the  drying  up  of  expen¬ 
ditures  “he  spoke  of  wasteful  expenditures.”  Calhouns  amendment 
was  approved  25  to  14,  but  later  the  section  of  the  bill  making  the 
appropriations  for  New  York  City  and  Pensacola  was  struck  out  21 
to  19.] 
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From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  521-522.  Also  printed 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  July  14,  1840,  pp.  1-2.  Variant  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  July  13,  1840,  p.  3.  Note:  In  the 
variant  version  cited,  Calhoun’s  reply  to  Smith  was  reported  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferently,  as  follows:  “He  pointed  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  which  found  an  outlet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Gulf;  and  spoke  of  the  great  dangers  that  our  commerce  would  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  in  passing  a  strait  not  fifty  miles  wide,  between  Florida  and  Cuba, 
without  some  such  stations.  He  denied  that  appropriations  had  been  withheld 
from  the  West,  and  said  the  most  liberal  grants  had  been  made  for  those  great 
rivers  considered  as  inland  seas,  and  justly  so  considered.  With  regard  to  the 
Cumberland  road,  it  was  not  half  so  important  as  the  measure  before  them, 
and  would  be  rendered  in  a  measure  useless,  if  these  great  outlets  of  Southern 
and  Western  commerce  were  not  protected.” 

To  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  “President,  Michigan  Historical  So¬ 
ciety,”  7/13.  Calhoun  has  received  Schoolcraft’s  note  “informing 
me  that  I  have  been  elected  an  honorary  member.”  He  accepts  “the 
honor  with  pleasure  accompanied  by  my  best  wishes  for  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Society.”  ALS  in  DLC,  Henry  Rowe  Schoolcraft  Papers. 

From  James  Whitcomb,  Commissioner,  General  Land  Office,  7/- 
13.  “In  relation  to  the  enquiry  made  by  you  in  behalf  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  B.  Cater  [which  I  acknowledged  last  1/29],  I  find  that  no 
reply  has  yet  been  made  to  a  communication  which  I  addressed  to 
the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  on  the  subject.”  Therefore,  Whitcomb 
has  renewed  the  matter  by  a  letter  today  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  [T.  Hartley  Crawford],  from  whom  he  has  requested 
the  desired  information  “at  his  earliest  convenience.”  FC  in  DNA, 
RG  49  (Records  of  the  General  Land  Office),  Letters  Sent,  Indian 
Lands,  1840-1842,  5:53. 


From  W[illia]m  F.  Clemson 

Belvidere  [N.J.],  July  14th  1840 
Sir;  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  to  ask  of  you  the  favour  to 
make  a  representation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  [James  K.  Paul¬ 
ding]  in  behalf  of  a  brother  in  law  of  mine,  Lieutenant  Charles  S. 
Boggs  of  the  Navy.  I  should  not  take  so  great  a  liberty  had  not  Mr. 
Boggs  written  to  Mr.  [Garret  D.]  Wall  [Senator  from  N.J.]  at  the 
request  of  the  latter— before  he  obtained  his  last  leave  of  absence— 
it  would  seem  without  much  effect.  Now  that  Mr.  Boggs’s  health 
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is  suffering  still  as  much  as  ever,  I  have  hoped  that  your  kind  rep¬ 
resentations  would  be  made  in  his  favour  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Wall’s.  The  case  is  this[:] 

Mr.  Boggs  returned  from  a  three  year[’]s  cruise  in  the  Pacific  now 
about  a  year  since— in  a  miserable  health  from  the  hardships  and 
fatigues  he  had  suffered  when  upon  the  north  west  coast  in  the 
schooner  Enterprise— at  times  being  on  short  allowance  of  water 
and  forced  to  live  upon  raw  peace  [sic;  peas?].  Coming  home  he 
was  unfit  for  duty— frequently  falling  down  in  a  sweat[?]  when  on 
duty— and  also  after  his  return.  Mr.  Wall  saw  him  while  labouring 
under  his  disease.  The  surgeons  of  the  Navy  and  the  most  respect¬ 
able  physicians  in  New  York  have  pronounced  it  a  morbid  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  liver,  and  have  all  said  that  he  should  not  go  on  duty 
much  less  go  to  sea  for  one  year  from  the  present  time  at  least.  He 
has  at  times  most  violent  pains  in  the  side  and  the  region  of  the 
liver.  These  representations  have  all  been  made  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  who  has  merely  from  time  to  time  granted  two  to  three 
months  leave  of  absence  and  then  ordered  him  to  report  to  the  De¬ 
partment.  Mr.  Boggs  is  anxious  of  obtaining  six  months  or  a  year  s 
leave  of  absence  in  order  that  he  may  lay  some  permanent  plan 
for  the  improvement  of  his  health,  and  have  his  mind  free  from  the 
harassing  anxiety  of  being  forced  upon  duty  in  his  present  condition 
which  would  be  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  He  is  unable  to  visit  a  watering 
place  or  any  of  our  springs— his  leave  of  absence  expiring  the  26th 
inst.— and  he  being  forced  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  the  order 
of  the  Sec.  of  the  Navy. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  much  interested  for  the  health 
of  a  connection  whom  I  respect,  that  I  have  applied  to  you  to  make 
the  proper  representations  to  the  Sec.  [of  the]  Navy.  Were  it  not 
for  such  a  purpose  I  would  not  think  of  intruding  upon  your  valuable 
time— and  on  your  patience.  His  health  has  been  lost  upon  duty— 
and  that  of  the  most  arduous  kind— and  surely  he  is  entitled  to  time 
to  have  it  restored  without  being  forced  to  abstain  from  drinking 
the  waters  of  any  of  our  valuable  springs— and  having  his  mind 
harassed  by  the  idea  of  having  to  go  on  duty  in  two  months  after 
obtaining  leave  of  absence.  This  anxiety  retards  the  improvement 
of  his  health.  It  is  increased  also  by  that  of  his  wife-who  well  knows 
his  situation.  He  is  now  applying  leeches  to  his  side  by  order  of  his 
physicians-in  order  to  relieve  the  pain.  Such  a  man  is  certainly  not 
fit  to  do  duty. 

If  you  have  time  to  say  a  word  to  the  Secretary  on  this  subject 
among  your  many  tribulations [?]  and  amid  the  bustle  of  the  close  of 
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Congress,  you  would  confer  a  great  favour  on  me  and  on  Mr.  Boggs 
and  family. 

Have  the  goodness  to  make  my  respects  to  my  brother  [Thomas 
G.  Clemson]  and  his  wife  [Anna  Maria  Calhoun  Clemson]  when  you 
see  them.  With  great  respect,  I  remain  your  ob[e]d[ien]t  servant, 
W[illia]m  F.  Clemson. 

ALS  in  DNA,  RG  45  (Naval  Records  Collection  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Records 
and  Library),  Miscellaneous  Letters  Received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
1801-1884,  1840,  July:110  (M-124:174,  frames  187-189). 

Remarks  on  the  memorial  of  Gen.  Edmund  P.  Gaines,  proposing 
a  system  of  national  defence,  7/14.  “Mr.  Calhoun  said  all  these  sub¬ 
jects  must  come  up  in  their  order  at  the  next  session,  and  he  should 
therefore  not  enlarge  upon  them  now.  He  thought  our  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  fortifications  had  been  so  far  extended  as  to  make  us  cautious 
in  our  future  expenditures,  and  he  hoped  that  spirit  would  govern 
in  our  appropriations  the  present  session.  Our  system  of  fortifica¬ 
tions  and  other  defences  would  of  course  require  to  be  changed; 
there  must  be  great  changes  both  in  the  art  and  the  armament  of 
war,  and  the  attention  of  Congress  ought  to  be  directed  especially 
to  the  navy  in  both  its  branches— that  propelled  by  steam  as  well  as 
that  by  wind.  This  arm  of  our  national  defence  should  receive  the 
most  kindly  attentions  of  Government,  and  could  not  be  neglected 
with  impunity.”  From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
p.  525.  Also  printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  July  16,  1840, 
p.  2.  (In  a  variant  version  of  Calhoun’s  remarks  on  this  occasion,  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  July  15,  1840, 
p.  3,  he  was  reported  as  linking  the  review  of  expenditures  on  na¬ 
tional  defence  during  the  next  session  with  the  review  of  the  tariff 
that  would  occur  at  the  same  time. ) 


From  J  [ohn]  M.  N[iles,  Postmaster  General] 

Post  Office  Department,  July  16th,  1840 
Dear  Sir:  The  statements  and  suggestions  made  by  you  a  few  days 
since,  relative  to  supplying  the  deficiencies  and  improving  the  line 
of  mail  service,  from  the  Western  boundary  of  Georgia  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  at  Memphis,  have  been  more  fully  considered  and  with  a 
disposition  favorable  to  the  proposed  improvements. 
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To  obtain  a  more  expeditious  and  certain  route  from  this  city  to 
the  Mississippi  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  is  an  object  of  so  much 
importance,  that  I  am  disposed  to  make  any  exertion  in  my  power 
to  accomplish  it,  notwithstanding  the  limited  resources  of  the  De¬ 
partment,  if  it  can  be  effected  at  a  reasonable  charge  upon  its 
revenue. 

This  improvement  would  have  reference  to  the  public  travel,  as 
well  as  the  mail  service,  and  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  an  ob¬ 
stacle  which  now  affects  both  injuriously.  I  allude  to  the  delay 
which  now  exists  at  Charleston  owing  to  the  departure  of  the  cais 
on  the  rail  road  several  hours  before  the  arrival  of  the  steam  boat 
from  Wilmington  [N.C.].  The  interest  which  I  know  you  take  in 
this  subject,  will  I  hope  be  deemed  a  sufficient  apology  for  my  re¬ 
questing  you  to  see  the  President  of  that  Company  [James  Gads¬ 
den?],  and  represent  to  him  the  importance  of  such  change  in  the 
hours'  of  departure  from  Charleston,  as  would  preserve  the  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  boats  from  Wilmington.  To  avoid  this  delay,  will 
greatly  strengthen  the  considerations  in  favor  of  the  general  im¬ 
provement  of  the  line  through  to  Memphis,  which  the  rail  road  com¬ 
pany,  must  perceive,  will  greatly  benefit  them,  by  increasing  the 
travel  over  their  road.  J[ohn]  M.  N[iles]. 

FC  in  DNA,  RG  28  (Records  of  the  Post  Office  Department),  Letters  Sent  by 
the  Postmaster  General,  H.2:108. 

Remarks  on  printing  a  document,  7/16.  A  number  of  Senatois 
discussed  whether  to  order  the  printing  for  distribution  of  a  survey 
of  U.S.  mineral  lands  made  by  the  General  Land  Office.  The  cost 
was  estimated  at  $15,000  to  $20,000.  Among  others,  Calhoun  “spoke 
in  favor  of  postponing  it,  and  of  rigid  economy  in  every  department. 
From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  530. 


To  Theophilus  Fisk,  T.G.  Clinton,  and 
Henry  Robinson,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Washington,  17th  July,  1840 
Dear  Sir:  With  every  possible  disposition  to  meet  the  wishes  of  my 
Republican  fellow  citizens  of  Norfolk  county,  it  will  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  be  at  the  meeting  on  the  23d  inst[ant].  I  have  declined 
several  similar  invitations  on  other  routes  through  Virginia  and 
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North  Carolina,  all  urgently  pressed  on  me,  which,  if  there  were  no 
other  reasons,  would  make  it  improper  to  accept  the  present.  But 
since  declining  them,  an  addition  [al]  cause  renders  it  necessary  why 
I  should  return  home  with  the  least  possible  delay,  consistent  with 
my  public  duties  here.  My  last  letters  from  home  bring  unfavorable 
intelligence  of  the  health  of  a  portion  of  my  family.  I  beg  of  you  to 
assure  those  at  whose  request  you  address  me,  that  had  it  been  in 
my  power,  it  would  have  afforded  me  much  pleasure  to  comply  with 
their  invitation  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Convention.  With  great 
respect,  I  am,  &c.,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

PC  in  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  American  Beacon,  and  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth  Daily 
Advertiser,  July  30,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  the  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Old  Dominion, 
August  1,  1840,  p.  4;  PC  in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer,  August  7,  1840,  p.  4. 
Note:  A  convention  of  the  “Democratic  Republicans”  of  Virginia’s  First  Con¬ 
gressional  District  met  on  7/23  and  7/24  at  Norfolk.  Fisk  was  editor  of  the 
Old  Dominion. 


To  [J  ames  K.]  Paulding,  Sec[re]t[ar]y 
of  the  Navy 


[Washington,  ca.  July  17,  1840] 
Dear  Sir,  I  cannot  better  comply  with  the  request  of  the  writer  of 
the  enclosed  [letter  of  7/14,  William  F.  Clemson],  than  to  transmit 
it  to  you,  so  that  he  may  speak  for  himself.  I  know  nothing  of  the 
case,  [“but”  canceled]  beyond  his  statement;  but  can  testify  for  his 
respectability  &  standing.  He  is  a  brother  of  my  son  in  law,  Mr. 
[Thomas  G.]  Clemson.  I  have  only  to  add,  that,  if  the  rules  of  ser¬ 
vice,  will  permit  you  to  grant  the  indulgence  asked,  you  [“will” 
interlined ]  oblige  me  much  by  granting  it.  Yours  truly,  J.C.  Cal¬ 
houn. 

[P.S.]  I  received  your  note  yesterday,  after  I  had  written  to  you, 
and  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  early  attention  to  Mr.  Benatt’s[?] 
application.  J.C.C. 

ALS  with  En  in  DNA,  RG  45  (Naval  Records  Collection  of  the  Office  of  Naval 
Records  and  Library),  Miscellaneous  Letters  Received  bv  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  1801-1884,  1840,  July:  110  (M-124:174,  frame  186). 

Receipt  from  J.  Holland,  Washington,  7/18.  Holland  acknowl¬ 
edges  receipt  of  $5  from  Calhoun  in  payment  for  the  “S[emi]  Weekly 
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[Washington]  Globe”  from  3/9/1840  to  3/9/1841.  The  subscription 
was  sent  to  “J.B.  [sic;  T.G.?]  Clemson  to  Terry[s]ville,”  S.C.  PDS 
in  NcD,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 

Remarks  on  the  joint  resolution  to  cede  the  stock  of  the  U.S.  in 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  to  the  State  of  Maryland,  7/18. 
“Mr.  Calhoun  said  it  was  too  late  in  the  session  to  act  upon  this  bill 
[sic],  but,  at  the  next  session,  Mr.  Cfalhoun]  would  be  in  favor  of  a 
relinquishment  by  the  Government  of  all  rights  of  this  kind.  From 
Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  539. 


To  Cadet  Patrick  Calhoun,  West  Point,  N.Y. 

Washington,  19th  July  1840 
My  dear  Patrick,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  got  through  so  well 
and  as  this  is  your  last  year,  and  your  health  is  now  good,  I  do  not 
doubt,  but  that  you  will  exert  yourself  &  gain  much  in  your  standing. 
Your  mind  is  now  getting  towards  maturity,  and  you  must  remember, 
that  your  destiny  is  cast  in  a  great  &  growing  country,  but  every 
body  must  rely  on  himself  and  that  those,  who  do  not  exert  them¬ 
selves,  are  trod[d]en  down  or  left  behind.  You  have  done  well,  but 
I  feel  confident,  that  now  that  you  have  a  good  chance,  you  will  do 
better.  I  leave  this  [place]  on  the  21st  Inst[ant],  diiect  for  home, 
where  I  will  expect  to  hear  from  you,  as  often  as  you  have  time  to 
write.  Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  owned  in  1963  by  John  D.  Duncan,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


From  T.  H[artley]  C[rawford,  Commissioner] 

0[ffice  of]  I  [ndian]  A  [Fairs],  20  July  1840 
Sir,  I  send  herewith  the  letter  of  the  Rev[eren]d  R[ichard]  B.  Cater, 
to  you  [last  January]  asking  for  further  information  in  regard  to  the 
claim  of  Ansel  Sawyer  to  the  reserve  of  Cassetaw  Hadjo,  viz.  Section 

26,  Township  18,  Range  5,  East. 

As  stated  in  former  communications  on  this  subject  [like  my  letter 
to  you  dated  12/11/1838],  the  late  Creek  Commissioners  recom- 
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mended  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Sawyer  s  claim,  “on  the  special  con¬ 
dition  that  he  will  pay,  as  the  President  [Martin  Van  Buren]  may 
direct,  the  foregoing  sum  of  $2,300,  which  he  contracted  to  pay,  and 
in  addition  thereto,  such  further  sum,  if  any  as  a  valuation,  under 
the  direction  of  the  War  Department,  shall  show  to  be  with  said 
$2,300,  the  worth  of  said  section  of  land  for  the  use  and  benefit  or 
the  widow  and  right  heirs  of  Cassetaw  Hadjo,  according  [to]  their 
respective  legal  rights  under  the  laws  of  Alabama.”  That  recom¬ 
mendation  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  as  soon 
as  the  condition  of  the  complicated  cases  arising  out  of  the  sales  of 
the  Creek  lands,  will  admit  of  it,  measures  will  be  adopted  to  carry 
out  the  grounds  of  the  approval  of  this  case  and  that  of  other  cases 
yet  to  be  acted  on.  Mr.  Sawyer  will  be  informed  of  the  approval, 
and  should  he  apprise  the  Dep[artmen]t  of  his  intention  to  decline 
a  compliance  with  its  terms,  the  land  will  be  disposed  of  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  3d  March  1837,  autho¬ 
rizing  the  sale  of  Creek  lands  &c.  I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that 
measures  were  adopted  on  the  receipt  [last  January]  of  Mr.  Cater’s 
letter  from  the  Land  Office,  to  give  it  immediate  attention  but  it  was 
accidentally  laid  aside  &  in  the  great  press  of  business  in  this  Office, 
overlooked,  until  your  note  of  a  recent  date  to  Mr.  [James]  Whit¬ 
comb,  came  to  hand.  T.H.C. 

FC  in  DNA,  RG  75  (Records  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs),  Letters  Sent  by 
the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  1824-1881,  29:41  (M-21:29). 


To  V[irgil]  Maxcy,  [Brussels] 

Washington,  20th  July  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  Congress  adjourns  tomorrow,  and  I  expect  to  leave  at  2 
o’clock  for  my  residence,  and  have  but  little  more  time  than  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  acknowledge  your  interesting  letter  of  the  6th  May. 

I  rejoice  to  learn,  that  Mrs.  [Mary  Galloway]  Maxcy ’s  health  is  so 
far  restored,  and  do  hope,  that  it  may  be  completely,  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  climate  which  seems  to  be  so  congenial  to  her  constitution. 

I  regard  the  office  you  hold  [as  U.S.  Charge  d’ Affaires],  as  wholly 
unequal  to  your  standing  and  acquirements,  but,  I  fear,  nothing  can 
be  done,  either  to  elevate  its  grade,  or  to  transfer  you  to  a  more  im¬ 
portant  &  suitable  place.  The  President  [Martin  Van  Buren],  if  he 
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would  take  a  correct  view,  would  not  hesitate  to  give  you  the  appoint¬ 
ment  to  Vienna  on  the  present  Minister  [Henry  A.P.  Muhlenberg] 
leaving  it,  or  Berlin,  if  there  should  be  a  vacancy  there,  which  I  hope 
will  not,  as  I  have  much  regard  for  the  present  incumbent  [Henry 
Wheaton].  The  great  subject  at  both  is  the  tobacco  trade,  and  there 
is  not  a  man  in  the  Union,  who  could  do  more  for  it,  than  yourself, 
or  whose  appointment  would  be  better  received  for  either,  but,  I  fear, 
that  you  have  no  prospect  for  either.  I  apprehend  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  is  not  very  friendly,  and  that  there  is  some  jealousy  in  Maryland. 
Mr.  [Francis  W.]  Pickens  spoke  to  the  President  in  your  favour,  but 
he  could  infer  nothing,  and  I  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  inter¬ 
fere,  but  apprehend  from  the  relation  between  myself  &  Mr.  [John] 
Forsyth  [Secretary  of  State],  which  is  not  cordial,  [“it”  interlined] 
would  do  you  no  good.  Mr.  Pickens  will  remain  here  a  few  days, 
after  the  session,  and  I  will  get  him  to  bring  up  [  your  interlined ] 
name  again  to  the  notice  of  the  President,  I  hope  with  better  success. 

I  would  rejoice  to  see  your  success,  both  on  your  own  account, 
and  that  of  the  country.  If  you  had  charge  of  the  subject,  I  would 
hope  to  see  the  [“tobacco”  interlined]  trade,  from  your  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  [“subject”  canceled  and  “interest”  interlined]  & 
skill,  placed  on  a  far  better  footing  in  the  great  German  market,  than 
what  it  now  stands.  Success  on  so  important  a  point  would  give  you 
the  prominence  you  well  deserve,  which,  I  fear,  may  be  one  reason 
for  not  selecting  you,  in  certain  quarters. 

The  session  is  drawing  to  a  favourable  close.  The  appropriations 
are  comparitively  [sic]  small;  a  very  important  point,  both  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  future,  and  the  present  low  state  of  the  Treasury.  I 
have  never  seen,  since  ’21,  so  strong  a  disposition  for  economy  &  re¬ 
form;  thanks  to  an  empty  treasury,  the  only  certain  &  thorough  re¬ 
former.  All  this  is  laying  a  solid  foundation  for  the  next  step,  a  [one 
word  canceled  and  “review”  interlined]  of  the  Tariff  at  the  next  ses¬ 
sion,  under  the  compromise  act,  and  a  thorough  reform  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  several  departments,  which  I  assure  you  is  greatly 
needed.  These  effected  [“satisfactorily”  interlined],  with  a  ^complete 
divorce  from  the  entire  paper  system,  which,  I  trust,  is  now  [‘  effected 
canceled]  accomplished,  will  work  a  great  &  salutary  reform,  both 
in  the  Government  &  people. 

The  presidential  contest  is  hot  beyond  all  former  example.  The 
Canvass  has  been  discr[e]ditibly  [sic]  low  on  both  sides,  but  more 
especially  on  that  of  the  whigs.  Both  parties  are  sanguine;  and  I  may 
say  to  you  the  result  doubtful.  In  fact,  I  never  saw  as  much  difficulty 
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in  calculating  the  result  of  any  election.  The  truth  cannot  be  got  at. 
The  parties  differ  in  their  estimates  by  thousands,  in  reference  to  any 
State,  except  N[ew]  Hampshire  &  South  Carolina,  the  only  two  that 
are  admitted  to  be  certain. 

In  the  midest  [sic]  of  this  agitating  scene,  I  pursue[?]  my  way 
steadily  towards  the  great  object,  at  which  I  have  so  long  aimed,  a 
complete  restoration  of  the  Constitution  &  a  thorough  reform  of  the 
Government,  and  never,  in  my  opinion,  with  so  good  a  prospect  of 
perfect  success,  let  the  presidential  election  go  as  it  may.  Should  Mr. 
Van  Buren  be  reelected,  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  [“were”  canceled 
and  then  interlined]  he  so  inclined,  which,  I  hope,  he  is  not,  to  deflect 
from  the  course,  which  events  have  so  strongly  taken  already  towards 
our  principles  &  doctrines,  if  [“we”  canceled  and  “our  party”  inter¬ 
lined]  rapidly  &  steadily  adhere  to  their  course,  as  I  do  not  doubt, 
they  will.  Nothing  certainly  can  drive  me  from  it,  and  I  cannot  dread 
desertion,  on  the  part  of  my  well  tried  associates.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  should  General  [William  Henry]  Harrison  succeed,  he  cannot 
possibly  hold  his  party  together,  so  perfectly  heterogeneous  is  it,  in 
every  respect.  He  will  be  beaten  before  he  takes  his  seat  in  the  chair 
of  state.  The  [“main”  canceled  and  then  interlined]  body  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  will  consist  of  the  South  &  be  composed  of  his  political  friends, 
and  [“must”  canceled  and  then  interlined ],  of  course,  give  direction 
to  the  opposition  [“to  him”  canceled],  and  [“direction”  canceled  and 
“as  well  as”  interlined]  to  events  after  his  overthrow,  which  would 
in  all  probability  be  more  propitious  to  a  thorough  reform,  than  any 
other  result. 

Taking  it  altogether,  I  am  animated  with  the  hope  of  effecting  the 
great  reformation  [“in  a  short  time”  canceled],  for  which  I  have  been 
struggling  for  fifteen  years,  under  so  many  difficulties,  and,  in  the 
opinion  even  of  the  most  sanguine  of  my  friends,  with  so  little  pros¬ 
pect  of  success.  I  rejoice,  not  for  myself,  but  my  country.  I  have 
no  ambition  for  office,  and  would  not  accept  the  highest,  were  it 
offered,  but  to  accomplish,  what  I  have  so  much  at  heart,  and  to 
reward  those  true  &  faithful  friends,  who  have  adhered  to  me  under 
so  many  difficulties. 

I  send  you  my  speech  on  the  bankrupt  bill  &  a  report  on  my  land 
bill.  I  think,  I  may  say,  the  former  has  killed  the  bill  effectually,  & 
the  latter  has  laid  the  foundation,  to  cany  the  great  measure  through, 
which  it  supports.  I  take  it  for  granted,  you  will  be  at  no  loss  to  guess 
its  authorship. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you  in  the  recess. 
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With  the  most  affectionate  regards  to  Mrs.  M[axcy]  I  remain  yours 
Truly  &  sincerely,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  DLC,  Galloway-Maxcy-Markoe  Papers,  vol.  43. 


Motion  in  Regard  to  Nicholas  P.  Trist 

[In  the  Senate,  July  20,  1840] 
Mr.  Calhoun  submitted  the  following  resolution;  which  was  consid¬ 
ered,  by  unanimous  consent,  and  agreed  to: 

Resolved ,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested, 
if,  in  his  opinion,  not  detrimental  to  the  public  interest,  to  lay  before 
this  House,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session,  copies  of  any 
correspondence  or  documents,  that  may  be  under  his  control,  from 
any  of  the  British  authorities,  and  especially  from  the  British  pro- 
consul  for  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  imputing  mal-practices  to  Nicholas 
P.  Trist,  our  consul  at  Havana,  in  regard  to  the  granting  of  papers  to 
vessels  engaged  in  the  slavetrade,  together  with  any  communications 
on  the  subject  from  the  said  consul;  and,  also,  copies  of  any  corre¬ 
spondence  that  has  taken  place  between  the  said  consul  and  any 
agents  of  the  British  Government,  residing  at  Havana,  under  treaties 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade. 

PC  in  Senate  Journal,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  536;  CC  in  DNA,  RG  46  (Records 
of  the  U.S.  Senate),  26A-B9.  Note:  When  the  requested  report  was  received 
by  the  Senate  during  the  next  session  of  Congress,  on  1/26/1841,  Calhoun 
moved  that  it  be  printed. 


From  James  Whitcomb,  Commissioner,  General  Land  Office, 
7/20.  Whitcomb  sent  Calhoun’s  note  of  7/19,  concerning  the  in¬ 
quiry  of  the  Rev.  Richard  B.  Cater,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Af¬ 
fairs  [T.  Hartley  Crawford]  as  soon  as  it  was  received.  He  has  called 
[Crawford’s]  attention  “to  your  request  to  be  furnished  to  day  with 
the  information  asked  for  ... .  If  an  answer  should  not  be  rec[eive]d 
in  time  to  communicate  it  to  you  before  your  departure,  it  will  be 
sent  to  you  at  your  residence  .  .  .  .”  FC  in  DNA,  RG  49  ( Records  of 
the  General  Land  Office),  Letters  Sent,  Indian  Lands,  1840-1842, 
5:75. 
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Motion  in  the  Senate,  7/21.  “Mr.  Calhoun  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  motion;  which  was  considered,  by  unanimous  consent,  and  agreed 
to:  Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which 
may  be  made,  in  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  of  the  28th 
April,  calling  for  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  value  of  all 
imports  into  each  State  of  the  Union,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Government,  be  received  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  printed 
during  the  recess.”  PC  in  Senate  Journal,  26th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p. 
554;  CC  in  DNA,  RG  46  (Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate),  26A-B9. 
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Throughout  much  of  the  country  a  political  campaign  raged,  unprece¬ 
dented  in  loudness  and  superficiality.  Little  or  none  of  this  teas  to  be 
witnessed  in  the  upcountry  of  South  Carolina,  inhere  Calhoun  spent 
the  entire  period,  but  he  was,  of  course,  well  informed.  Andrew 
Pickens  Calhoun  wrote  from  Alabama  to  describe  the  campaign  of 
“Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too ”  in  terms  that  he  knew  his  father  would 
approve:  “Nothing  is  too  vile  to  be  used,  no  billings-gate  language 
too  low.  .  .  .” 

Calhoun  contributed  to  the  campaign  by  replying  at  length  to  the 
many  Democratic  groups  that  wrote  him  for  his  sentiments  and  opin¬ 
ions.  The  Whigs,  Calhoun  pointed  out,  had  refrained  from  embar¬ 
rassing  their  candidates  with  a  platform.  The  Democracy,  whatever 
their  past  lapses  from  grace  and  the  imperfection  of  their  candidates 
(Martin  Van  Buren  and  Richard  M.  Johnson),  had  come  out  forth¬ 
rightly  for  the  old  republican  program  of  limited  government,  econ¬ 
omy,  and  State  rights,  and  had  deplored  abolitionism. 

“If  the  present  contest  ”  Calhoun  wrote  in  a  typical  statement, 
“was  one  about  men,  as  our  opponents  would  have  us  believe,  I  would 
take  neither  interest  nor  part  in  it.  It  would  be  degrading  to  sixteen 
millions  of  freemen  to  be  agitated  on  the  question,  whether  this  or 
that  individual  should  be  raised  to  the  highest  office,  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  principles  to  be  established,  and  the  policy  to  be  pur¬ 
sued .  Privately,  he  was  plainer.  The  Whiggery  of  1840,  was  “nei¬ 
ther  more  nor  less  than  old  federalism,  tainted  with  anti  mason  6- 
abolition,  and  turned  demagouge  [sic]  of  the  lowest  order.”  For 
many,  however,  the  choice  was  not  as  clear  as  it  was  for  Calhoun. 

Busy  with  his  own  farming  interests,  Calhoun  could  not  help  in 
the  year  but  experience  intimations  of  mortality.  His  younger  brother 
Patrick  died  in  September.  William,  one  of  his  two  older  brothers, 
passed  on  in  December.  There  was,  however,  renewal  as  well  as 
decay.  Calhoun  received  the  following  description  of  his  eighteen- 
month  old  grandson  in  Alabama:  “Duff  is  hearty,  &  the  most  indepen¬ 
dent  chap  you  ever  saw-he  will  have  energy  enough  to  keep  pace 
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with  the  foremost  in  this  stirring  country  of  ours,  where  he  ‘who  lags 
is  lost.’” 

In  November,  as  Calhoun  was  making  preparations  to  return  to 
Washington,  the  General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina  met  in  Colum¬ 
bia.  For  the  first  time  in  twelve  years  the  electoral  votes  of  the  State 
ivere  cast  for  a  national  party  candidate— the  loser.  Van  Buren.  At 
the  same  time  the  legislature,  meeting  in  joint  session,  elected  a  Sena¬ 
tor  for  the  six-year  term  that  was  to  begin  on  March  4, 1841.  John  C. 
Calhoun  received  136  votes,  making  it  unanimous  except  for  about  a 
dozen  blank  ballots.  There  was  a  general  understanding,  however, 
that  Calhoun  would  probably  resign  before  the  end  of  the  term.  One 
could  interpret  that  as  a  desire  for  either  retirement  from  public  life 
or  elevation  to  a  higher  office,  as  one  chose. 

Dl 

Remarks  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  [7/23].  “On  Thursday  evening  last, 
Messrs.  Calhoun,  [Walter  T.]  Colquitt,  and  [Edward  J.]  Black  [Rep¬ 
resentatives  from  Ga.],  addressed  our  citizens,  very  much  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  our  friends,  and  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  the  Whigs. 
Mr.  Calhoun  confined  himself  in  the  short  talk  he  made,  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  we  are  disposed  to  act  upon,  and  the  course  the  Whigs 
might  pursue  if  they  should  get  into  power.  Not  a  word  was  lost, 
the  whole  force  of  his  powerful  mind  was  brought  to  bear  on  the 
two  parties  when  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected,  and  he  followed  up  the 
action  of  the  two  parties  to  the  present  time.”  ( These  remarks  ap¬ 
peared  as  part  of  an  “Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Petersburg,  July  25.”) 
From  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer,  July  28, 1840,  p.  3. 


From  And[re]w  P[ickens]  Calhoun 

Cane  Brake,  [Marengo  County,  Ala.,]  Aug[us]t  2,  1840 
My  dear  Father,  Again  with  a  long  summer  noon  before  me,  I  have 
opened  my  desk,  and  poised  myself,  pen  in  hand,  with  the  deliberate 
design  of  invading  your  valuable  time,  with  an  epistolary  crusade.  I 
hope  you  will  have  the  bravery  to  meet  it,  but  if  you  have  not,  it  is 
easy  to  retreat,  and  make  a  Moscow  affair  of  it. 

I  had  dashed  off  in  a  bold  charge  the  above  sentence,  when  I  came 
to  a  dead  halt,  and  the  following  reflections  came  over  me.  I  am  on 
the  eve  of  writing  a  good  deal  of  something,  God  only  knows  what 
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as  yet.  Can  I  say  any  thing  that  will  amuse,  inform,  or  interest?  I 
fear  I  cannot— then  why  write  at  all?  I  must  confess  I  felt  that  a 
poser,  the  more  especially  as  the  animal  about  me,  [“every”  changed 
to  “ever”]  since  I  had  taken  my  quill  had  been  war[r]ing  against  the 
spirit,  for  divers  good  reasons  too— at  this  moment  I  feel  most  sensibly 
the  force  of  one— above,  below— around,  and  the  world  looks  like  one 
vast  cook  shop.  I  had  often  heard  of  a  broiling  sun:  but  never  real¬ 
ised  its  practical  application  before.  This  is  good  and  sufficient 
reason  why  the  flesh  should  back  out  of  the  scrape,  but  I  am  de¬ 
termined  it  shall  bear  a  hand.  But  enough  of  this  folly.  I  suppose 
you  are  now  at  home,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  comfort 
which  home,  and  country,  must  afford  after  the  long  and  tiresome 
bustle  of  the  last  nine  months  of  your  life.  I  hope  you  found  your 
affairs  flourishing,  but  I  apprehend  the  effects  of  the  freshet  will  tell 
seriously  upon  the  prospect  of  the  crop.  What  a  pity  it  is  your  bottom 
lands  are  liable  to  inundations.  There  is  no  calculating  the  hazard 
or  the  loss  in  planting  lands,  which  overflow,  no  matter  how  seldom. 
The  positive  loss  of  one  crop  will  tell  deeply  for  years.  I  have  often 
thought  had  we,  our  land  here,  in  your  location,  the  union  would  be 
perfection,  that  is  for  all  planting  purposes,  natural  to  your  latitude. 
For  you  know  I  have  always  considered  cotton  planting  as  a  forced 
business  in  Pendleton.  But  I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  cotton  is  incompatable  [sic]  with  any  improvement  which 
renders  a  country  attractive  to  the  eye,  and  which  generally  indicates 
prosperity  elsewhere,  but  the  absence  of  which,  does  not  with  us.  I 
mean  neatness,  buildings— good  roads— minute  attention  to  stock, 
improved  breeds [;]  &  we  have  not  the  time  for  these  things,  no  matter 
what  our  taste  may  be.  And  hence  the  slovenly  appearance  of  our 
section  in  contrast  with  others.  I  know  there  are  two  arguments 
urged  to  account  for  this— one  by  our  opponents,  the  effect  of  slavery— 
and  the  other,  the  unequal  fiscal  operations  of  Gov[ernmen]t.  The 
first  has  nothing  to  [“do”  interlined]  with  it,  except  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  owner  making  his  property  as  valuable  as  possible.  As  it 
regards  unequal  taxation,  altho,  we  are,  and  have  been  the  burden 
bearing  section  at  the  expense  of  millions  of  hard  earned  wealth,  still 
my  proposition  is,  had  we  retained  all  this  within  us,  it  would  have 
only  enhanced  the  value  of  property,  without  contributing,  but  par¬ 
tially,  to  the  improvement  of  taste,  which  is  one  of  the  evidences  of 
civilisation  itself.  The  Cultivation  of  cotton  requires  such  incessant 
application  to  business  that  neither  the  planter,  or  his  slave,  has  time 
to  attend  to  any  thing  else  than  the  preperation  [sic],  the  culture,  and 
the  gathering  of  it.  It  is  true  we  may,  by  taking  advantage  of  leisure 
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moments  polish  up  much  of  the  roughness  so  conspicuous  on  southern 
plantations,  and  by  proper  system  reduce  things  to  much  better 
order,  but  this  requires  much  greater  organisation  than  is  usually 
found  amongst  planters,  and  I  fear  never  will  be  adapted  [sic]  gen¬ 
erally.  I  have  ever  since  I  first  settled  here  tried  to  make  our  place 
appear  worthy  of  its  intrinsic  value.  But  having  to  clear  away  the 
forrest  [sic],  I  must  confess  my  labour  so  far  has  not  been  crowned 
with  very  extraordinary  success.  Still  the  whole  aspect  has  been 
changed.  To  give  a  sweeping  instance  [,]  we  have  now  under  our 
fence  near  500  acres  [,]  more  than  half  of  which  we  have  cleared.  The 
old  part  of  this  field  when  I  first  came,  was  divided  by  what  is  called 
here  a  slew  running  directly  thro  the  centre  about  two  acres  broad— 
it  was  the  worst  thicket  I  ever  saw.  I  have  now  two  hill  side 
ditches[,]  each  nearly  one  mile  long[,]  4  feet  broad  and  3  deep.  The 
whole  reduced  to  cultivation,  and  one  of  the  most  superb  corn  crops 
growing  on  it— good  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  season  for 
50  or  60  bushels  [per  acre].  Now  throwing  aside  every  consideration 
but  mere  interest,  the  expense  will  be  repaid  with  four  fold  profit  the 
first  year.  Yet  there  are  individuals  here,  and  elsewhere  who  will  let 
a  difficulty  of  the  kind  stand  in  their  way,  untill  absolute  necessity 
forces  them  to  encounter  it.  Now  it  is  impossible  that  a  people  who 
have  lost  [“all”  interlined]  sense  of  appearance  can  feel  any  attach¬ 
ment  to  a  local  “habitation  or  a  name”  and  hence  the  exhaustion  of 
the  old  States,  and  the  dilapidated  and  ruinous  condition  of  many 
sections— forcing  the  rising  generation  to  abandon  the  home  of  their 
ancestors,  and  seek  a  soil  unpolluted  by  human  agency.  How  many 
are  the  fields  between  the  Potomac  and  Chat[t]ahooche[e]  over  which 
the  broom  sedge  reigns— triumphant  now,  and  every  drop  of  mois¬ 
ture  that  falls  instead  of  fertalizing  [sic],  but  disfigures  it  more  and 
more— had  they  been  treated  with  generosity  and  care,  would  to  this 
day  have  dispensed  happyness  [sic]— comfort,  and  wealth  and  for 
centuries  to  come  the  bones  of  sire  and  son  would  have  been  covered 
by  the  same  sod.  It  is  this  recklessness  and  indifference  that  will 
more  than  any  other  cause  injure  the  great  southern  interest  and 
probably  prostrate  it  one  day  or  other.  Finally  to  sum  up  my  ideas,  I 
hold  that  just  in  proportion  as  we  expend  our  time,  energy,  and  sub¬ 
stance  in  improving  the  spot  we  locate  upon  does  our  attachment  in¬ 
crease,  and  is  our  condition  morally  and  moniedly  bettered. 

We  are  now  on  the  eve  of  our  State  elections,  and  Alabama  is 
agitated  by  deep  party  excitement  from  center  to  circumference.  The 
result  I  do  not  deem  doubtful.  The  democratick  party  will  carry  the 
State  triumphantly.  But  the  exertions  making  by  the  Whigs  is  tre- 
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mendous.  The  community  is  flooded  with  congressional  speeches  and 
documents,  and  no  stone  is  left  unturned  to  make  an  impression.  Yet 
with  all  these  appliances  I  hear  of  no  individual  change,  tho  much  is 
boasted  of.  I  cannot  for  one  instant  believe  that  the  National  party 
can  succeed  either  here  or  elsewhere.  As  a  party  they  lack  patriotism, 
honesty  and  candor.  For  a  large  portion  especially  at  the  South 
while  they  profess  republican  principles  are  expending  uncommon 
zeal  in  trying  to  elect  Federalists  into  the  highest  offices,  and  thereby 
give  an  anti  democratick  tendency  to  our  Gov[ernmen]t.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  believed  in  party  opposition,  and  excitement  as  the  best  means 
of  fanning  the  flame  of  liberty,  but  as  it  exists,  I  sinc[e]rely  think  in¬ 
stead  of  the  antidote,  it  is  the  bane  of  the  republick.  Nothing  is  too 
vile  to  be  used,  no  billings-gate  language  too  low,  nor  do  men  who 
have  a  character  to  lose  hesitate  to  enter  the  arena  and  juggle  for 
power.  Well  may  the  people  say  “to  what  vile  purpose— do  our  great 
men— come  at  last”  who  “cut  such  tricks”  &  that  if  there  is  any  sobriety 
left  in  the  country  must  forever  lose  their  political  caste.  All  this  is 
calculated  to  lessen  the  respect,  in  the  estimation  of  the  reflecting 
portion  of  the  community,  for  political  ability  and  position,  which 
produces  too  frequently  want  of  confidence  and  disrelish  to  poli¬ 
ticians,  which  feeling  even  extends  to  statesmen,  and  hence  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  see  how  very  slightly  the  highest  effort  of  mind  effects  [sic] 
the  mass[?]  of  intellect.  And  it  most  frequently  reaches  them  at  last 
thro  the  marg[o]  cranium  of  some  stump  orator,  of  course  so  dis¬ 
torted,  that  the  originator  would  scarce  own  his  bantling.  Adapting 
itself  to  the  publick  taste  the  press  closes  its  columns  against  almost 
all  congressional  speeches,  [ms.  torn;  no]  matter  how  important  the 
subject,  or  able  the  discourse— and  the  only  insight  the  publick  get 
into  the  proceedings,  is  a  cursorary  [sic]  glance,  at  some  unmanly 
personal  rencounter,  most  frequently  a  real  “passage  of  arms.” 

It  is  time  to  turn  to  [“my”  canceled ]  our  affairs  which  I  suppose  is 
[.sic]  much  more  interesting  than  my  dull  disquisitions.  Since  I  last 
wrote  we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  rain,  but  for  the  last  ten  days  it 
has  been  dry,  and  we  begin  already  to  need  more.  The  drought  had 
so  parched  up  the  earth,  that  it  will  require  much  wet  weather  to  do 
any  good.  Our  crop  has  been  improved  considerably  by  the  rains 
we  have  had,  and  could  we  have  well  distributed  seasons,  I  should 
[ms.  torn;  one  word  missing]  hope  to  make  a  full  crop.  The  corn  is 
made,  and  most  of  it  is  very  fine,  we  have  taken  fodder  from  more 
than  one  half,  and  the  ears  are  full  and  large.  Our  late  corn  is  the 
best,  except  the  new  ground,  which  is  indifferent.  The  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cotton  is  remarkably  well  boiled,  but  I  fear  it  wants  size 
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to  bear  up  against  the  vast[?]  load  of  fruit  which  bows  and  breaks  it 
even  now.  I  counted  the  bolls  and  squares  on  an  average  stalk  last 
evening[;]  there  were  one  hundred  &  sixty,  not  counting  blooms,  nor 
small  squares.  Now  the  cotton  has  three  months  to  mature  in  yet, 
and  there  is  no  telling  what  may  be  done  in  that  time.  We  have  a 
good  deal  of  cotton  that  was  injured  by  the  lice  in  the  spring  and 
when  it  had  been  reduced  to  the  bud,  the  dry  weather  set  in,  and 
it  never  revived  untill  lately— this  I  fear  will  strike  off  from  the  average 
of  the  crop  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  make  a  full  one.  But  I  think 
we  will  [“make”  interlined ]  enough  to  keep  us  busy  untill  the  middle 
of  Jan[uar]y  picking  out,  or  in  other  words  as  much  as  we  can  well 
save.  This  crop  is  vastly  inferior  to  the  last  in  size  and  appearance. 

There  is  not  the  first  case  of  sickness  on  the  place,  of  any  kind.  Is 
it  not  remarkable  that  a  country  so  far  south  should  be  so  exempt  from 
Southern  epidemicks.  My  physician  told  me  some  days  ago  that  he 
had  not  a  single  case  of  fever  under  treatment,  and  he  is  the  only 
doctor,  within  six  miles  every  way— which  fact[?]  itself [?]  speaks 
volumes— for  the  [ms.  torn-,  one  word  missing ]  of  Hippocrates  are  not 
slow  in  finding  where  prey  abounds. 

Give  me  in  your  next  some  history  of  the  family— How  the  boys 
are  coming  on,  and  how  they  promise!  Has  [Martha]  Cornelia  [Cal¬ 
houn]  improved,  and  does  she  go  to  school[?]  Is  Mother[’]s  [Floride 
Colhoun  Calhoun’s]  health  good,  and  how  is  Anna  [Maria  Calhoun 
Clemson]? 

We  think  there  are  not  many  such  boys  as  Duff  [Green  Calhoun] 
to  be  found  any  where— he  is  vastly  knowing  for  his  inches  and 
months,  and  has  more  resources  within  himself  than  any  child  I 
ever  saw.  Margaret  [Green  Calhoun]  joins  in  love  to  yourself,  and 
family.  Your  affect[iona]te  son,  And[re]w  P.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers.  Note:  This  letter  was  mailed  at 
Union  Town,  [Perry  County],  Ala.,  on  8/4  and  was  addressed  to  Calhoun  at 
Pendleton. 


To  Andrew  Pickens  Calhoun 

Fort  Hill,  5th  August  1840 
My  dear  Andrew,  ....  I  find  the  State  very  quite  [sic].  In  this  Dis¬ 
trict  there  are  four  candidates  for  Congress,  Col.  [Jesse  W.]  Norris, 
Mr.  [Joseph]  Powell,  Col.  Doyley  [sic;  Charles  W.  D’Oyley]  and  Dr. 
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[William]  Butler;  the  three  former  opposed  and  the  latter  in  favour 
of  [William  Henry]  Harrison.  It  is  thought  that  the  Doctor,  though 
in  a  minority  may  succeed,  unless  there  should  be  a  concentration 
on  one  of  his  opponents.  Col.  [John  Ewing]  Colhoun  and  Bayley 
[sic;  Bailey]  Barton  are  opponents  for  the  State  Senate. 

Col.  [Francis  W.]  Pickens  has  no  opponents  [for  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives],  but  I  was  surprised  to  learn,  that  there  is 
so  much  Harrisonism  in  Abbeville.  I  heard  more  of  it  there  than 
from  N[orth]  Carolina  there;  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  if  they 
got  up  an  opposition  to  Col.  Pickens,  who  is  absent  at  the  Virginia 
Springs,  before  the  election  comes  on. 

Your  reflections  on  the  presidential  canvas[s]  are  perfectly  just.  It 
is  disreputable  to  the  country,  and  reflects  disgrace  on  its  intelligence 
and  morals.  .  .  . 

PEx  in  Jameson,  ed..  Correspondence,  p.  462. 


To  Thomas  Glascock,  John  W.  Burney, 
James  H.  Stark,  and  David  J.  Bailey, 
Monticello,  Ga. 


Fort  Hill,  S.C.,  August  6th  1840 
Gentlemen— Approving,  as  I  do  heartily,  of  the  course  of  your  two 
Senators  [Alfred  Cuthbert  and  Wilson  Lumpkin],  and  of  your  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Messrs.  [Mark  A.]  Cooper,  [Walter  T.]  Colquitt  and  [Ed¬ 
ward  J.]  Black,  I  would  gladly  accept  the  invitation  to  partake  of  a 
public  dinner  to  be  given  to  them  at  the  Indian  Springs  on  the  2d 
September  next;  but  my  long  absence  from  home,  the  shortness  of 
the  recess,  and  my  numerous  private  engagements,  compel  me  to 
decline. 

You  do  me  no  more  than  justice,  in  attributing  to  me  a  sincere 
and  deep  devotion  to  the  true  principles  of  the  Constitution,  as  ex¬ 
pounded  by  Mr.  [Thomas]  Jefferson,  and  his  political  associates  of 
’98.  Reflection  and  experience  have  confirmed  me  in  the  belief, 
that  a  strict  adherence  to  them  is  not  only  indispensible  [sic]  to  the 
preservation  of  our  free  and  popular  system  of  Government,  but  to 
the  safety  of  the  portion  of  the  Union  in  which  it  has  pleased  Provi¬ 
dence  to  cast  our  lot.  Thus  thinking,  it  has  long  been  a  rule  with 
me,  to  withhold  my  assent  from  every  measure  that  does  not  bear  their 
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test,  and  to  regulate  my  political  relations,  and  to  take  my  position 
in  every  juncture  of  our  political  affairs,  solely  with  a  view  to  their 
restoration  and  permanent  ascendancy.  Acting  in  obedience  there¬ 
to,  I  did  not  hesitate,  at  the  extra  session  of  1837,  to  lay  aside  all  per¬ 
sonal  feelings,  and  to  give  my  decided  support  to  the  present  Chief 
Magistrate  [Martin  Van  Buren]  in  the  stand  he  took  against  the 
United  States  Bank,  and  in  favor  of  the  Constitutional  Treasury, 
which,  so  fortunately  for  those  principles  and  the  country,  has  at  last, 
after  a  long  and  doubtful  struggle,  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  regard  its  adoption  as  the  great  and  indispensable  step  to  the 
complete  and  permanent  ascendancy  of  the  principles  I  have  so 
much  at  heart;  but  we  must  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  struggle  is 
not  over.  That  powerful  combination  of  interests  which  has  so  long 
delayed  the  adoption  of  this  great  measure  of  “deliverance  and  lib¬ 
erty,”  will  redouble  its  efforts  to  repeal  it,  and  substitute  in  its  place, 
the  great  antagonist  measure,  a  National  Bank,  which  would  as  cer¬ 
tainly  lead  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  Hamilton  Consolidation  System 
of  Politics,  as  the  Constitutional  Treasury  will  lead  to  that  of  the 
State  Rights  Republican,  if  successfully  maintained. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  offer  the  following  sentiment: 

The  Constitutional  Treasury— Indispensable  to  the  complete  and 
permanent  ascendancy  of  the  State  Rights  Republican  Principles  of 
’98,  without  which  there  is  no  security  for  the  liberty  of  the  Union,  or 
the  safety  of  our  Southern  Institutions. 

With  great  respect,  I  am,  &c.  &c.,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

PC  in  the  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  Federal  Union,  September  8,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  the 
Charleston,  S.C.,  Courier,  September  15,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Globe,  September  19,  1840,  p.  2. 


To  Geo[rge]  N.  Sanders  [in  Ky.] 

Fort  Hill,  6th  Aug[us]t  1840 
Dear  Sir,  I  cannot  but  be  gratified  with  the  high  estimate  you  place 
on  my  publick  services.  They  were  rendered,  such  as  they  are, 
without  expecting,  or  seeking  any  other  reward,  but  such  as  [“might” 
interlined ]  result  from  doing  what  I  believed  to  be  my  duty  to  my 
country;  not  that  I  am  insensible  to  the  approbation  of  the  wise  & 
good;  on  the  contrary,  I  hold  that,  next  to  the  approval  of  my  con¬ 
science,  the  highest  reward  for  publick  services. 
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You  [“are”  interlined ]  right  in  regarding  it  a  high  responsibility, 
as  well  as  honor,  to  have  de[s]cended  from  George  Nic[h]olas.  Few 
men,  in  his  generation,  rendered  greater  service  to  the  great  cause  of 
constitutional  Government.  His  name  deserves  to  be  cherished  and 
honored,  to  the  latest  posterity. 

The  fact,  that  you  state,  that  you  are  the  only  one  of  his  descen¬ 
dants,  that  adheres  to  the  principles,  for  which  he  did  so  much,  and 
in  the  defence  of  which,  he  sacraficed  [sic]  his  health  &  life,  is  sur¬ 
prising,  and  affords  a  melancholy  proof  how  soon  the  virtue  and  ex¬ 
ample  of  ancestors  are  forgotten  by  their  offspring.  With  this  proof 
before  you,  I  am  not  surprised,  that  you  should  feel  a  deep  solicitude, 
that  the  patriotism  and  the  principles  of  your  great  ancestor  should 
be  perpetuated  in  your  little  son,  Reid  Sanders;  and,  if  I  could  think, 
that  any  thing  I  could  say  would  contribute  to  that  result,  I  would 
readily  comply  with  your  request.  But  if  the  example  of  a  great  & 
honored  ancestor,  in  whose  course,  I  am  but  a  follower,  and  the  Zeal 
&  precepts  of  a  father  should  fail  to  kindle  the  fire  of  patriotism  in  his 
bosom  and  rouse  his  capacity  to  its  utmost  energy  in  the  cause  of  his 
country,  I  may  say,  in  the  language  of  Scriptures,  if  one  were  to  rise 
from  the  dead,  he  could  not  have  that  effect.  If,  however,  when  his 
faculties  [“begin  to”  canceled  and  “have  so”  interlined ]  developed 
themselves,  [“so”  canceled]  as  [to]  enable  him  to  begin  to  appreciate 
his  duties,  and  I  should  be  alive  and  you  should  think  that  any  ad¬ 
vise  [sic]  from  me  would  be  of  service  to  him,  it  will  not  be  withheld. 

I  am  happy  to  hear,  that  the  prospect  is  so  good  in  Kentucky.  I 
would  rejoice  to  see  her  again,  where  she  stood  in  ’98.  I  agree  with 
you,  that  a  favourable  result  of  the  Governor’s  election  in  Indiana  a 
[sic]  would  have  a  happy  effect,  and  am  rejoiced  to  learn,  that  the 
prospect  is  so  good,  both  on  account  of  the  cause,  and  Gen[era]l 
[Tilghman  A.]  Howard,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  regard.  With 
great  respect  I  am  &  &,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers;  PEx  in  The  Political  Correspon¬ 
dence  of  the  Late  Hon.  George  N.  Sanders,  Confederate  Commissioner  to  Europe 
During  the  Civil  War  ....  (New  York:  American  Art  Association,  [1914]). 
Note:  George  Nicholas  ( 1754?-1799),  Revolutionary  officer  from  Va.  and 
leader  in  the  passage  of  the  Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798,  was  Sanders’s  grand¬ 
father.  Tilghman  A.  Howard,  a  native  of  Pickensville,  S.C.,  was  Representative 
from  Ind.  during  1839-1840  and  was  the  unsuccessful  Democratic  candidate 
for  governor  of  that  State  in  1840. 
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To  A[rmistead]  Burt,  Abbeville,  S.C. 

Fort  Hill,  8th  August  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  in  relation  to  the  health  of  my 
brother  William  [Calhoun],  and  will  be  much  obliged  to  you  to  keep 
me  informed  from  time  to  time  how  he  is.  He  was  very  low  when  1 
left  him,  so  much  so,  that  I  had  but  a  faint  hope,  that  I  should  ever 
see  him  again.  I  intended  to  have  had  a  full  conversation  with  him 
&  to  use  my  [“off”  canceled]  influence  to  persuade  him  to  make  a  dis¬ 
position  of  his  property,  and  to  reside  the  rest  of  his  days,  with 
which  ever  of  his  children  he  might  select,  but  found  him  too  low  to 
do  more  than  touch  on  the  subject,  to  which,  however,  he  seemed  dis¬ 
inclined.  I  hope,  in  the  meantime,  that  Ezekiel  [Pickens  Noble]  & 
Sarah  [Calhoun  Noble]  will  not  leave  him.  I  said  to  him  [“he  ought 
not”  interlined;  “of  having”  canceled  and  “to  have”  interlined ]  Eu¬ 
genia  [Calhoun]  with  him,  without  them,  or  some  other  portion  of  the 
family,  to  which  he  assented. 

He  requested  me  to  take  charge  of  [“some”  canceled ]  funds  to  pay 
Eugenia’s  accounts  here,  but  understanding  from  him,  that  she  would 
leave  Pendleton  last  Monday,  I  said  to  him,  that  I  would  not  be  at 
home  in  time,  but  that  I  [“would”  interlined ]  attend  to  them,  when  I 
came  up.  I  have  not  ascertained  the  amount  that  she  owes,  except 
to  Miss  [Mary]  Bates,  which  I  find  to  be  the  last  year[’]s  tuition, 
amounting  to  $100,  which  I  will  pay,  as  Miss  Bates  returns  home  on  a 
visit,  and  may  need  the  money.  The  other  accounts,  I  will  collect  & 
forward  to  you.  I  hope  her  father  will  permit  Eugenia  to  return  and 
finish  her  education  with  Miss  Bates,  as  she  seems  much  devoted  to 
her,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  no  better  school  in  the  State. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  [on  6/4]  to  the  Republicans  of 
N[ew]  York,  in  answer  to  a  request  to  address  them  on  the  4th  July 
last,  and  of  which,  as  a  mark  of  their  approbation,  they  have  pub¬ 
lished  10,000  copies  for  distribution;  a  pretty  strong  proof  of  the 
progress  of  correct  principles  in  that  quarter. 

What  did  the  [William  Henry]  Harrison  party  do  on  last  sale  day, 
&  what  show  of  strength  did  they  make?  Can  they  do  any  thing  in 
the  [Congressional]  District?  As  far  as  I  can  hear,  a  sounder[?]  state 
of  things  is  growing  up  in  this  District.  Let  me  hear  from  you  by 
return  mail.  My  love  to  Martha  [Calhoun  Burt].  Yours  truly,  J.C. 
Calhoun. 

ALS  in  NcD,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 
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To  Andrew  Pickens  Calhoun,  [Marengo 
County,  Ala.] 


Fort  Hill,  10th  Aug[us]t  1840 
My  dear  Andrew,  ....  This  State  is  relatively  quiet,  though  there  is 
a  sprinkle  of  Harrisonism,  more  or  less,  all  over  the  State.  In  this 
District  it  is  pretty  strong,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  but  in  a  decided  mi¬ 
nority.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  Abbeville  to  my  surprise.  The  party 
had  a  meeting  last  Sale  day  at  Abbeville  and  nominated  a  full  ticket 
for  the  Legislature  and  [Wyatt  W.]  Starks  [sic;  Starke]  of  Hamburgh 
[sic]  as  the  opponent  of  Col.  [Francis  W.]  Pickens.  They  had,  I  un¬ 
derstand,  the  folly,  after  several  speeches  on  their  side,  to  invite  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  report  says  that  they  were  completely  put  down  by 
[David  L.]  Wardlaw  and  [Armistead]  Burt.  Dr.  [Alexander  B.] 
Arnold  is  the  soul  [of]  the  party. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  answer  [of  6/ 4]  to  the  request  of  the  Dem- 
ocratick  Republican  party  of  New  York  [City]  to  deliver  the  address 
at  the  late  anniversary,  in  which  I  give,  what  I  conceive  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  the  true  issue  before  the  country  at  this  time.  You  may  form 
some  opinion  of  the  principles  of  the  party  there,  when  I  tell  you, 
that  they  so  approved  of  my  answer,  as  to  publish  10,000  copies.  This 
speaks  well.  .  .  . 

PEx  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Correspondence,  p.  463. 


To  J[ames]  E.  Scott  and  Others,  West  Point,  Ga. 

Fort  Hill,  11th  August,  1840 
Gentlemen:  I  found  on  my  arrival  here  on  the  2d.  inst[ant],  your  note 
of  the  10th  ult[imo],  covering  a  resolution  of  the  same  date,  at  a 
meeting  at  West  Point,  requesting  my  opinion  on  the  leading  topics 
of  the  day,  and  also  on  the  course,  which,  as  Southern  State  Rights 
men,  they  ought  to  take  in  the  pending  Presidential  contest. 

Coming  as  the  request  does,  from  personal  and  political  friends, 
desirous  of  getting  all  the  light  they  can  to  guide  their  even  course, 
and  those  who  think  with  them,  at  this  important  crisis  of  our  affairs, 
I  do  not  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  withhold  an  answer. 

I  infer  from  the  resolution,  that  the  object  of  your  request  is,  not 
to  ascertain  my  views  on  the  general  merits  of  the  question,  to  which 
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the  resolution  refers  and  on  which  I  have  on  several  occasions  fully 
expressed  myself  in  my  place  in  the  Senate,  but  on  their  bearing  on 
the  principles  and  policy  of  the  State  Rights  party.  Thus  regarded, 
I  know  not  how  I  can  better  comply  with  your  request,  than  by  en¬ 
closing,  as  my  answer  to  this  portion  of  the  resolution,  my  reply  to 
the  request  of  the  Republican  party  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  ad¬ 
dress  them  on  the  late  anniversary  of  Independence,  in  which  I  have 
stated  my  views  of  the  true  issue  involved  in  the  present  crisis,  and 
the  highly  favorable  opportunity  it  affords  to  the  complete  restora¬ 
tion  and  the  permanent  ascendancy  of  the  old  Republican  State 
Rights  creed  of  ’98. 

The  views  taken  in  my  reply  will,  I  trust,  not  only  prove  a  satis¬ 
factory  answer  to  your  leading  request,  but  go  far  to  answer  the 
other;  asking  my  opinions  as  “to  which  of  the  candidates  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency  has  the  best  claim  to  the  support  of  Southern  State  Rights 
men,”  that  is,  as  I  understand  it,  by  the  election  of  which  they  would 
have  the  best  prospect  for  the  success  of  their  principles  and  policy. 

The  question  supposes  that  the  nature  of  the  contest  does  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  neutrality,  as  experience  shows  it  does  not,  and  that  the  State 
Rights  party  in  support  of  their  own  doctrines,  are  forced  to  take 
sides,  leaving  no  other  option  but  to  choose.  Forced,  as  they  are, 
to  take  sides,  I  do  not  see,  I  must  say,  how  they  can  rationally  doubt, 
if  governed  by  a  regard  to  the  success  of  their  doctrines,  and  the 
interest  and  safety  of  the  South,  and,  let  me  add,  of  our  political  in¬ 
stitutions  and  the  Union. 

I  hold  the  party  supporting  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Van  Ruren, 
and  he  through  them,  as  well  as  his  oft-repeated  declarations,  to  be 
especially  pledged  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  by  the  Baltimore 
Convention  [in  5/1840],  which  nominated  him,  to  the  principles  and 
policy  which  State  Rights  men  have  ever  held  to  be  their  true  and 
orthodox  creed.  That  you  and  others  may  judge  for  yourselves,  I 
insert  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Convention,  unanimously,  and 
would  ask  all  who  profess  the  State  Rights  creed,  and  regard  the 
prosperity  and  the  safety  of  the  South,  if  more  could  be  asked. 

“1.  Resolved ,  That  the  Federal  Government  is  one  of  limited 
powers,  and  derived  solely  from  the  Constitution,  and  the  grants  of 
power  shown  therein,  ought  to  be  strictly  considered  by  all  the  de¬ 
partments  and  agents  of  the  government,  and  that  it  is  inexpedient 
and  dangerous  to  exercise  doubtful  constitutional  powers. 

“2.  Resolved ,  That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  upon  the 
General  Government  the  power  to  commence  and  carry  on  a  general 
system  of  Internal  Improvements. 
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“3.  Resolved,  That  the  Constitution  dees  [sic]  not  confer  authority 
upon  the  Federal  Government,  directly  or  indirectly  to  assume  the 
debts  of  the  several  States,  contracted  for  local  internal  improve¬ 
ments,  or  other  State  purposes;  nor  would  such  assumption  be  just  or 
expedient. 

“4.  Resolved,  That  justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the  Federal 
Government  to  foster  one  branch  of  industry  to  the  detriment  of 
another,  or  to  cherish  the  interest  of  one  portion  to  the  injury  of 
another  portion  of  our  common  country— that  every  citizen  and  every 
section  of  the  country  has  a  right  to  demand  and  insist  upon  an 
equality  of  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  complete  an[d]  ample  pro¬ 
tection  of  persons  and  property  from  domestic  violence  or  foreign 
aggression. 

“5.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  enforce  and  practice  the  most  rigid  economy  in  conducting 
our  public  affairs,  and  that  no  more  money  ought  to  be  raised  than 
is  required  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Government. 

“6.  Resolved,  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  charter  a  National 
Bank,  that  we  believe  such  an  institution  of  deadly  hostility  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  dangerous  to  our  Republican  institu¬ 
tions  and  the  liberties  of  the  country,  within  the  control  of  a  concen¬ 
trated  money  power,  and  above  the  laws  and  the  will  of  the  people. 

“7.  Resolved,  That  Congress  has  no  power  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  to  interfere  with  or  control  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  States,  and  that  such  States  are  the  sole  and  proper  judges  of 
every  thing  appertaining  to  their  own  affairs,  not  prohibited  by  the 
Constitution;  and  that  all  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists  or  others,  made 
to  induce  Congress  to  interfere  with  the  question  of  slavery,  or  to 
take  incipient  steps  in  relation  thereto,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the 
most  alarming  and  dangerous  consequences,  and  that  all  such  efforts 
have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  diminish  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
and  endanger  the  stability  and  permanency  of  the  Union,  and  ought 
not  to  be  countenanced  by  any  friend  of  our  political  institutions. 

“8.  Resolved,  That  the  separation  of  the  moneys  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  from  Banking  Institutions,  is  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the 
funds  of  the  Government  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

“9.  Resolved,  That  the  liberal  principles  embodied  by  Jefferson 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  sanctioned  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  which  makes  ours  the  land  of  liberty,  and  the  asylum  of  the 
oppressed  of  every  nation,  have  ever  been  cardinal  principles  in  the 
Democratic  faith;  and  every  attempt  to  abridge  the  present  privilege 
of  becoming  citizens  and  the  owners  of  soil  among  us,  ought  to  be 
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resisted  with  the  same  spirit  which  swept  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws  from  our  statute  book.” 

If  we  turn  to  the  other  side,  we  shall  find  on  this  important  point, 
a  striking  contrast:  The  Harrisburg  Convention,  which  nominated 
Gen.  Harrison,  put  forth  no  political  creed,  and  pledged  themselves 
to  nothing  but  his  support;  and  I  hazard  nothing  in  asserting,  that 
not  one  of  the  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  at  Baltimore,  nor 
any  similar  ones,  could  receive,  I  will  not  say  the  votes  of  a  majority, 
but  even  of  a  respectable  minority.  There  were  no  doubt  individual 
members  who  sincerely  professed  the  State  Rights  creed;  but  they 
were  few  and  represented  few.  The  great  mass  were  opposed  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  State  Rights  party,  and  the  interests  of  the  South, 
on  the  vital  question  of  the  Tariff,  the  Federal  character  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Abolition,  the  extent  of  appropriating  a  money  power,  and 
a  Bank  of  the  U.S.;  so  much  so,  that  it  is  well  known,  that  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  the  General  was  made,  instead  of  a  distinguished  com¬ 
petitor,  in  deference  to  a  portion  of  the  Convention  deadly  hostile 
to  the  South,  on  the  most  vital  of  all  these  questions. 

But,  it  has  been  said,  that  pledges  before  an  election  are  of  little 
value,  and  that  there  is  no  assurance,  that  those  given  by  the  Balti¬ 
more  Convention  will  be  redeemed,  should  their  nominee  succeed. 
I  admit,  that  confidence  in  politics  ought  to  be  yielded  with  caution, 
and  am  compelled  to  say,  my  experience  in  life  has  not  added  to  my 
confidence  in  the  professions  of  public  men.  But,  if  no  confidence 
could  be  given  to  those  who  profess  our  principles,  and  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  their  support,  how  can  confidence  be  given  to  those  who 
openly  deny  them,  and  tell  us  so  beforehand?  Ought  the  want  of 
confidence  be  carried  so  far,  as  to  join  open  enemies,  to  put  down 
those  who  solicit  and  seek  our  aid  in  supporting  our  principles  and 
doctrines?  Should  they  betray  us,  by  going  over,  after  they  reach 
power  through  our  aid,  to  the  Tariff,  Abolition,  National  Bank,  Con¬ 
solidation,  and  the  utmost  stretch  of  unconstitutional  expenditures, 
would  we,  would  the  South,  be  in  worse  condition  than  if  we  join 
the  other  side,  the  great  body  of  which  consists  of  the  supporters  of 
those  measures  and  raise  them  by  our  assistance  to  power?  On  the 
contrary,  will  not  our  situation  be  greatly  better?  If  those  who  have 
pledged  themselves  to  our  principles  and  policy  should  betray  us, 
we  could,  with  consistency,  honor  and  effect  oppose  them  for  their 
betrayal;  but  with  what  consistency  or  hope  of  success  could  we 
turn  round  and  resist  those  whom  we  have  raised  to  power,  when 
we  knew  beforehand  the  course  they  would  take? 

But,  put  this  difficulty  and  all  confidence  aside,  and  suppose  both 
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parties  to  be  governed  exclusively  by  the  love  of  office  and  party 
considerations,  an  important  question  still  remains  to  be  answered; 
on  which  of  the  two  parties  thus  regarded  could  the  State  Rights 
party  most  certainly  calculate  to  receive  assistance,  in  carrying  out 
their  principles  and  policy,  judging  exclusively  by  the  interest  and 
genius  of  the  two  parties?  If  I  do  not  mistake,  the  course  they  ought 
to  take  is  as  clear  under  this  aspect  of  the  subject,  as  any  of  the 
preceding. 

I  admit,  as  a  maxim,  of  the  truth  of  which  we  have  had  too  much 
proof  from  experience,  that,  if  you  give  to  either,  or  I  fear  any  party, 
an  overflowing  Treasury,  with  a  widely  extended  patronage,  which 
is  sure  to  accompany  it,  the  effect  will  be,  that  it  will  rely,  to  maintain 
itself  in  power,  on  the  influence  and  patronage  of  the  Government, 
and  not  on  its  wisdom,  patriotism  and  adherence  to  principles;  or  in 
short,  it  will  become  a  spoils  party.  It  is  only  where  there  is  a  re¬ 
duced  Treasury  and  limited  patronage,  that  the  true  genius  of  the 
parties  disclose  themselves.  At  such  periods,  the  popular,  or  Demo¬ 
cratic,  party  is  forced  to  fall  back,  to  save  itself,  on  the  great  popular 
principles,  on  which  our  system  rests,  and  from  which  the  party  de¬ 
rives  its  origin,  and  let  me  add  to  which  the  Republican  party  owes 
its  original  ascendancy,  and  by  which  alone,  it  can  for  any  reason¬ 
able  length  of  time,  continue  itself  in  power,  against  the  superior 
wealth  and  influence  of  their  opponents.  Not  so  with  them.  It  is 
just  at  such  periods,  when  their  relative  strength  is  the  greatest,  and 
their  opponents  the  least;  setting  their  principles  aside,  that  they 
make  the  greatest  effort  to  carry  their  favorite  measures  and  policy, 
just  as  we  now  witness  it.  It  is  then,  just  at  such  periods,  like  the 
present,  when  the  treasury  is  embarrassed  and  the  patronage  of  the 
government  is  most  contracted,  that  each  party  will  prove  true  to  its 
own  principles;  and  when,  if  ever,  the  State  Rights  party  calculate 
with  the  greatest  certainty  on  the  co-operation  of  the  one  in  restoring 
their  principles  and  policy,  and  the  opposition  of  the  other,  against 
the  restoration,  in  favor  of  their  old  cherished  measures  and  policy. 

Thus  thinking,  I  regard  the  present  remarkable  juncture  the  most 
propitious  that  has  ever  occurred  for  a  thorough  reform  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  restoration  of  the  Constitution  to  what  its  framers  in¬ 
tended  it  should  be;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  most  dangerous  that 
can  be  conceived,  if  not  promptly  and  energetically  turned  to  a 
proper  account.  It  has  brought  to  a  point  the  long  struggle  between 
State  Rights  and  consolidation-the  school  of  Jefferson  and  the  school 
of  Hamilton— when  one  or  the  other  must  permanently  prevail.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  death  struggle  between  the  two  hostile  systems,  in  which 
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the  whole  Union,  but  more  especially  the  South,  have  the  deepest 
stake.  If  at  such  a  crisis,  when  all  is  at  stake,  we,  forgetful  of  the 
past  and  unmindful  of  the  future,  should  turn  against  our  old  and 
natural  allies,  in  the  other  sections,  and  give  the  victory  to  our  old 
opponents,  long  will  we  and  our  descendants  rue  the  fatal  error. 
But,  if  we  stand  firm,  and  defeat  should  follow  the  first  onset,  the 
loss  may  be  retrieved.  The  South  would  form  a  rallying  point, 
around  which  the  scattered  forces  elsewhere  might  rally,  and  recover 
the  day;  but,  if  we  now,  at  this  critical  juncture,  refuse  to  sustain 
our  own  principles  and  policy,  on  which  our  safety  and  prosperity  so 
clearly  depends,  and  join  our  old  opponents,  to  put  down  our  old 
allies,  who  have  pledged  themselves  to  stand  by  us,  all  confidence  in 
the  South  would  be  lost,  and  the  victory  achieved  by  our  desertion 
of  our  own  principles  and  policy,  would  be  final  and  complete. 
With  great  respect,  I  am,  &c.,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

PC  in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer,  September  25,  1840,  p.  4;  PC  in  the  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  Pilot  and  Transcript,  September  16,  1840,  p.  2.  Note:  The  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  letter  was  accompanied  with  the  following  report:  “At  a  meeting  of 
the  State  Rights  party,  held  at  West  Point  [Ga.],  on  the  10th  of  July,  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  appointing  a  committee  to  address  a  letter  to  Mr.  Calhoun 
respectfully  asking  his  views  upon  the  leading  political  questions  of  the  day,  and 
also  of  the  claims  of  the  candidates  now  before  the  people  for  the  Chief  Magis¬ 
tracy.  The  committee  having  performed  the  duty  assigned  them,  have  laid  the 
following  answer  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  before  the  public,  through  the  columns  of 
the  Georgia  Jeffersonian.  Its  strong  bearing  upon  the  great  questions  which 
are  exciting  so  much  interest  in  the  country  at  this  time  will  cause  it  to  be  read 
with  great  attention.”  James  E.  Scott  was  editor  of  the  short-lived  West  Point, 
Ga.,  Jeffersonian.  Other  members  of  the  committee  addressed  by  Calhoun  are 
unknown. 


From  John  B.  Martin 


Richmond,  Aug[us]t  15,  1840 
Sir,  Your  letter  from  Wash[ingto]n  was  duly  rec[eive]d  with  $7.00 
enclosed  &  the  paper  marked  for  discontinuance  at  the  end  of  the 
Year  (the  time  that  Sum  paid  for).  It  will  not  be  sent  beyond  that 
time. 

I  did  not  observe  any  request  in  y[ou]r  letter  from  that  place  for 
a  rec[eip]t  and  therefore  did  not  send  one.  It  was  however  acknowl¬ 
edged  in  the  usual  list  of  payments  in  the  paper. 

I  now  annex  a  receipt  dating  it  the  day  the  money  was  rec[eive]d. 
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Very  Respectfully  Your  ob[edienlt  Servant  Jno.  B.  MartinM  for  Rev. 
W[illiam]  S.  Plumer. 

P.S.  Dr.  Plumer  himself  is  absent  at  this  time. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers.  Note:  At  the  bottom  of  the  above 
letter  Martin  appended  a  receipt,  to  Calhoun,  dated  7/9/1840,  in  payment  for 
two  years’  subscription  to  the  “Watchman  of  the  South.”  The  Watchman  of 
the  South  was  a  Presbyterian  publication  edited  by  Plumer. 


From  And[re]w  P[ickens]  Calhoun 

Cane  Brake,  [Marengo  County,  Ala.,]  Aug[us]t  16,  1840 
My  dear  Father,  I  had  forgotten  untill  a  few  moments  since  that 
tomorrow  is  mail  day.  It  is  now  a  late  hour  of  night,  and  I  am 
weary,  and  dull,  being  obliged  all  day  to  attend  closely  to  a  particular 
business  I  had  on  hand.  But  as  I  have  not  written  for  two  weeks,  I 
have  taken  pen  to  say  we  are  all  well.  We  have  had  for  several  days 
refreshing  showers,  which  have  been  of  essential  service  to  our 
crops[?].  There  had  appeared  [in  a?]  few  spots[?],  symptoms  of 
rust[?]  in[?]  our  cotton,  but  the  recent  rain[?]  has  checked  it  effec¬ 
tually.  Our  loss  from  that  cause  will  not  exceed  two  acres.  All 
things  considered,  the  place  is  doing  well.  I  never  thought,  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  soil  to  bring  out  the  crops  as  it  has.  Just[?]  to 
think  of  cotton  [one  word  illegible ]  feet[?]  high,  and  no  rain  upon  it 
during  the  months  of  May-June  and  the  [first]  twenty  days  of  July. 
We  will  make  as  much  we  can  possibly  harvest  by  the  1st  Jan[uar]y. 
We  have  been  picking  cotton  for  the  last  week.  I  think  we  have  80,- 
000  lbs.  open  now.  I  expect  to  do  full  work  this  week.  We  have 
saved[?]  our  fodder  some  time  since.  Our  corn  crop  is  a  fair  one, 
amply  large  for  our  wants. 

There  is  not  a  soul  sick  on  our  place.  But  there  has  been  severe 
cases  [sic]  within  two  miles  of  us  of  congestive  fever.  The  stream 
called  Powel  creek  which  passes  thro  a  part  of  our  tract,  retains  large 
ponds  of  water  in  its  bed  some  few[?]  miles  below  us  which  in  some 
seasons  makes  neighbourhoods  even  in  the  Cane  Brake  sickly.  You 
must  not  suppose  at  best  that  we  live  in  such  an  atmosphere  as  that 
of  Pendleton.  A  malaria  district  of  country  surrounds  us,  and  tho 
we  may  be  free  from  its  immediate  effects,  still  we  all  feel  its  effects 
upon  our  system  more  or  less.  I  have  observed  that  the  digestive 
organs  are  impaired  which  with  the  sultry  weather  at  [“this”  inter¬ 
lined]  time  of  the  year  utterly  prostrates  all  energy  and  defeats  [?] 
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the  spirits.  I  am  not  capable  at  this  season  of  [“making”  interlined ] 
half  the  exertion  that  I  could  in  a  more  elastick  atmosphere.  But 
we  should  be  thankful  for  the  blessings  we  enjoy  in  the  exemption 
from  disease,  for  I  [part  of  a  word  illegible] ly  believe  there  is  no  spot 
[word  illegible]  latitude  32°  between  the  Appalachicola  and  the  Rio 
Bravo  so  healthy  as  this. 

Margaret  [Green  Calhoun]  &  Duff  [Green  Calhoun]  are  in  good 
health.  We  join  in  love  for  yourself  and  fa[mily.]  Your  affectionate 
son,  And[re]w  P.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers.  Note:  The  manuscript  transcribed 
above  is  difficult  to  decipher  because  of  a  generally  faded  condition  and  occa¬ 
sional  holes. 


From  T[haddeus]  Street,  Pres[iden]t, 

C[harleston]  Insurance]  &  T[rust]  Co. 

Officef,]  Charleston  Insurance  &  Trust  Co. 

Charleston,  19th  August  1840 
Sir,  This  Company  hold[s]  the  joint  Bond  of  Yourself,  R[obert]  Barn¬ 
well  Rhett,  John  P[.]  Richardson,  F[rancis]  W.  Pickens,  Dixon  H[.] 
Lewis,  and  John  Campbell,  for  Three  Thousand  Dollars,  which  was 
payable  on  the  first  day  of  January  1839.  The  Interest  for  one  year, 
to  the  28th  February  1839  only  has  been  paid. 

As  the  Company  is  much  pressed  for  money  to  meet  its  pay¬ 
ments,  I  am  instructed  by  the  Board  of  Directors  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  above  described  Bond,  and  to  solicit  the  payment  at  an 
early  day,  which  request  I  hope  it  may  be  convenient  for  the  parties 
interested  to  comply  with.  Very  Respectfully  Your  Ob[edien]t  Ser¬ 
vant,  T.  Street. 

LS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers.  Note:  The  bond  in  question  possibly 
related  to  the  support  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Chronicle  in  1838—1839.  See 
The  Papers  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  14:583. 


To  A [rm i stead]  Burt,  Abbeville,  S.C. 

Fort  Hill,  20th  Aug[us]t  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  I  am  happy  to  hear,  that  brother  William  [Calhoun]  is 
something  better.  When  I  left  him,  I  did  not  think  he  would  survive, 
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even  till  the  present  time,  and  think,  with  you,  that  the  probability 
is,  that  he  never  will  again  be  well.  I  do  not  think,  that  any  consid¬ 
eration  would  induce  him  to  make  a  disposition  of  his  property,  while 
he  lives,  or  to  reside  with  one  of  his  daughters,  which  would  con¬ 
tribute  so  much  to  his  comfort. 

I  am  glad,  that  the  Harrison  convention  had  the  folly  to  invite 
discussion.  All  accounts  concur  in  representing  your’s  [sic]  &  [David 
L.]  Wardlaw’s  replies  as  triumphant.  The  effects  must  be  happy, 
&  will,  I  doubt  not,  stay  the  spread  of  Harrisonism,  which  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  old  federalism,  tainted  with  anti  mason  &  aboli¬ 
tion,  and  turned  demagouge  [sic]  of  the  lowest  order. 

I  would  not  be  surprised,  if  the  effect,  of  your  replies  should  pre¬ 
vent  the  intended  attendance  of  [Waddy]  Thompson  [Jr.]  &  [Wil¬ 
liam  C.]  Preston,  [Representative  and  Senator  from  S.C.,  respec¬ 
tively,]  to  address  the  party  on  sale  day.  I  know  his  feelings  against 
me  are  as  bitter  as  they  can  be;  and  the  more  so,  because  I  have  given 
him  no  cause  of  offense,  and  have  neglected  to  notice  him.  He  has 
carried  his  enmity  so  far,  that  he  [“refuses  to”  canceled  and  “does 
not”  interlined ]  recognize  me,  and  would  no  doubt  feel  compensated 
for  the  trouble  of  attending  &  making  a  speech,  if  he  thought  it  could 
in  the  least  injure  me.  Should  he  attend  &  speak  [“his”  canceled ]  it 
will  be  altoge[the]r  in  the  ranting,  declamatory  &  denunciatory 
[“order”  canceled  and  “style”  interlined ].  He  ought  certainly  [“to” 
interlined ]  be  replied  to,  and,  I  hope,  yourself  &  Wardlaw  will  be 
present  &  meet  him.  No  man  is  more  easily  refuted,  as  his  argu¬ 
ments  are  loose  and  assertions  bold  &  unguarded[?].  Be  well  pre¬ 
pared,  as  to  facts,  cool,  strong  &  decisive,  and  a  victory  over  him  will 
be  easily  achieved,  while  it  would  be  worth  achieving,  for  his  party 
has  given  him  high  reputation,  for  effect.  I  would  not  be  surprised, 
if  he  should  strike  at  [George]  McDuffie,  should  he  not  be  present. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  give  him  a  hint,  so  that  he  might  be  on  the 
ground,  ready  to  take  a  part,  if  necessary? 

Every  thing  seems  quiet  in  this  quarter.  There  is  but  little  ex¬ 
citement,  and  it  seems  to  be  considered,  as  certain,  that  Dr.  [William] 
Butler  is  in  a  decided  minority,  though  he  may  be  elected,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  division  on  the  other  side. 

We  are  all  well,  &  Mrs.  [Floride  Colhoun]  C[alhoun]  joins  her 
kind  regards  to  yourself  &  Martha  [Calhoun  Burt].  With  great  re¬ 
spect  yours  truly,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  NcD,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers;  PEx  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Correspondence, 
pp.  463—464. 
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From  Duff  Green 


Baltimore,  Aug.  21st  1840 
Dear  Sir,  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  you  to  mistake  the  signs  of  the 
times.  I  have  given  you  too  many  proofs  of  my  affection,  I  will  not 
say  friendship,  for  you  to  doubt  my  desire  to  serve  you.  Had  you 
been  advised  by  me  in  1831  you  would  have  been  the  Candidate  in 
opposition  to  Gen[era]l  [Andrew]  Jackson  and  elected  and  the  coun¬ 
try  saved  the  misery  and  the  disgrace  which  followed.  Had  you 
been  advised  by  me  you  would  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  present 
movement  and  at  this  moment  the  most  popular  man  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  yet  my  desire  to  serve  you  and  if  you  give  me  your 
confidence,  and  improve  on  my  suggestions  it  will  yet  be  in  your 
power  to  trample  over  your  enemies  and  serve  your  Country.  I  en¬ 
close  you  a  letter  to  Col.  Cha[rle]s  S.  Todd,  Gen.  [William  Henry] 
Harrison’s  confidential  friend.  Harrison  understands  [Henry]  Clay. 
He  will  be  pressed  by  so  many  who  want  office  that  he  will  be  glad 
to  fall  back  on  you  if  you  and  your  friends  act  discreetly  from  this 
[day]  forward.  The  Editor  of  the  [Charleston]  Mercury  and  the 
papers  most  friendly  to  you  ought  to  moderate  their  tone  towards 
him,  and  the  result  will  be  that  before  Harrison’s  [election]  the  as¬ 
perity  of  the  present  canvas  [s]  will  be  gone  and  you  will  have  re¬ 
covered  even  with  many  of  the  Whig  party  your  popularity.  For 
you  the  election  of  Harrison  opens  the  brightest  prospects  you  have 
ever  had.  If  the  SubTreasury  bill  is  not  repealed,  at  the  next  ses¬ 
sion,  Harrison  will  rejoice  at  your  coming  to  his  aid  to  sustain  him 
by  a  prudent  use  of  the  Government  Credit  and  you  can  rally  strength 
in  the  present  congress  to  keep  things  as  they  are.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  repeal  the  bill  and  Harrison  will  have  no  desire  to  take  up  the 
bank  question.  He  will  prefer  the  use  of  the  Gov[ernmen]t  credit 
and  you  will  find  aid  in  quarters  that  you  do  not  expect,  if  you  put 
yourself  at  the  head  of  that  movement.  As  to  the  hard  money  move¬ 
ment  that  is  at  an  end. 

I  have  much  better  opportunities  of  judging  of  your  position  and 
true  interest  than  any  of  those  who  give  you  other  advice.  It  is 
useless  to  speak  of  the  past.  We  must  look  to  the  future.  I  do  not 
believe  that  [Martin]  Van  Buren  will  recieve  [sic]  a  single  vote  unless 
you  are  mad  enough  to  give  him  the  vote  of  South  Carolina,  but  I 
cannot  believe  that  you  will  commit  suicide  as  this  would  be.  Your 
friend,  Duff  Green. 

PC  in  Jameson,  ed..  Correspondence,  pp.  828-829. 
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To  A  [n  drew]  P[ickens]  Calhoun,  [Marengo 
County,  Ala.] 

[Fort  Hill,  ca.  August  22,  1840] 

.  .  .  [one  word  canceled ]  better  though,  I  do  [ mutilation ;  “not”?] 
think  worse.  Her  hearing,  [that  is,  the  hearing  of  Martha  Cornelia 
Calhoun?,]  I  am  sorry  to  say,  rather  worse. 

James  [Edward  Calhoun]  has  not  added  much  to  his  height;  but 
is  fatter  &  stouter,  &  in  good  health.  Willy  [William  Lowndes  Cal¬ 
houn]  looks  very  well,  but  has  grown  but  little.  Neither  of  them 
have  made  as  much  progress  in  their  studies,  as  they  ought,  but  the 
fault  is  more  in  the  teacher  than  themselves.  Mr.  Batchelor  [sic; 
Breed  Batcheller]  has  proved  to  be  a  failure;  and  leaves  at  the  end 
of  the  quarter.  It  is  doubtful,  whether  the  school  will  [one  word 
mutilated;  “not”?]  break  up. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  political  world,  beyond  what  the 
papers  will  tell  you.  This  State  is  quiet.  The  [William  Henry] 
Harrison  move  in  Abbeville  [District]  is  regarded  as  a  failure.  They 
nominated  a  full  ticket,  however,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  Wyatt 
Starks  [sic;  Starke]  for  Congress. 

I  trust  the  health  of  the  place  continues;  and  that  you  continue 
to  take  good  care  of  yourself.  Avoid  all  exposure.  I  shall  be  anxious 
to  hear  from  you  constantly  till  the  hot  season  is  over.  The  carriage 
is  gone  down  for  your  sister  [Anna  Maria  Calhoun  Clemson]  &  Mr. 
[Thomas  G.]  Clemson.  We  expect  them  early  next  week  &  hope 
they  will  remain  with  us  the  rest  of  the  season. 

All  join  in  love  to  yourself  &  Margaret  [Green  Calhoun]  &  little 
Duff  [Green  Calhoun].  He  must  be  a  fine  interesting  boy,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  forward  for  his  age.  Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Cal¬ 
houn. 

ALS  (fragment)  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers.  Note:  This  fragment 
was  postmarked  in  Pendleton  on  8/22.  The  reference  to  William  Henry  Har¬ 
rison  clearly  establishes  its  year  as  1840. 


To  Tandy  Walker,  E[lias]  D.  Earle,  and 
A  [n drew]  B.  Crook,  Greenville,  S.C. 

Fort  Hill,  24th  Aug.  1840 
Gentlemen:  It  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  attend  the  meeting  on  the 
first  Monday  at  Greenville,  in  conformity  to  the  invitation  which 
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you  have  so  kindly  given  in  the  name  of  the  Republican  party  of  the 
District.  My  long  absence  from  home,  the  urgent  claims  which  my 
private  and  domestic  engagements  will  have  on  my  time  and  atten¬ 
tion,  during  the  short  interval  to  the  next  session,  the  necessity  for 
some  repose,  and  the  great  number  of  invitations  similar  to  yours, 
have  compelled  me  to  adopt,  as  a  rule,  to  decline  like  invitations 
without  discrimination,  in  all  cases,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  received 
as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  not  accepting  yours. 

Nor  do  I  think  the  great  cause  for  which  you  are  contending  can 
suffer  from  the  course  which  I  have  prescribed  to  myself,  as  my  opin¬ 
ions  on  all  the  important  questions  of  the  day,  and  the  true  character 
of  the  present  crisis  and  the  real  questions  at  issue,  have  been  so 
fully  expressed  in  my  place  in  the  Senate,  and  in  answer  to  the 
numerous  invitations  I  have  received,  similar  to  yours.  Among 
these,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  the  answer  [of  6/4/1840]  to  the  Republican 
party  of  the  City  of  New  York,  which  gives  a  full  summary  of  my 
views,  and  the  objects  for  which  I  have  been  long  contending,  and 
the  success  of  which  I  solemnly  believe  to  be  essential  to  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  our  liberty,  and  the  very  salvation  of  the  South. 

If  the  present  contest  was  one  about  men,  as  our  opponents  would 
have  us  believe,  I  would  take  neither  interest  nor  part  in  it.  It  would 
be  degrading  to  sixteen  millions  of  freemen  to  be  agitated  on  the 
question,  whether  this  or  that  individual  should  be  raised  to  the 
highest  office,  without  reference  to  the  principles  to  be  established, 
and  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  The  liberty  and  welfare  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  principles  and  policy  by  which  they  are  to  be  promoted 
and  preserved,  are  the  only  considerations  worthy  of  patriots  and 
freemen.  What  are  my  views  in  that  respect,  no  honest  or  fair 
minded  man  can  doubt.  I  have  never  omitted  a  suitable  opportunity 
to  avow  them  fully  and  explicitly;  and,  which  is  more  important,  to 
act  on  them,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  regardless  of  all 
consequences  personal  to  myself;  and  in  none  more  regardless  than 
the  great  crisis,  which  commenced  in  1837.  Whenever  my  principles 
have  come  in  question,  I  trust  that  my  attachment  to  them  and  the 
country,  have  proved  too  strong  to  regard  either  men  or  parties, 
friendship  or  enmity,  or  praise  or  denunciation.  I  have  made  these 
remarks,  not  in  the  spirit  of  egotism,  but  as  preliminary  to  asserting, 
that  if  I  have  given  my  support  to  most  of  the  leading  measures  of 
the  Administration,  and  if  I  have  desired  to  see  them  maintain  them¬ 
selves  against  those  opposed  to  them,  it  was  because  I  conscientiously 
believe  those  measures  which  I  supported  rested  on  the  principles, 
and  constituted  a  part  of  the  policy,  for  which  I  contended,  and  that 
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there  is  much  greater  prospect  of  carrying  through  successfully,  the 
important  objects,  at  which  I  aim,  through  them  and  those  who  sup¬ 
port  them,  than  through  those  who  would  come  in,  if  they  were 
displaced,  and  those  who  support  them.  I  do  not  doubt,  that  there 
are  men  to  be  found  on  their  side,  who  are  in  good  faith  and  honesty 
attached  to  the  old  State  Rights  Republican  principles,  for  which 
I  contend;  but  that  a  large  majority  of  the  consolidation,  Tariff, 
American  system.  Abolition  parties,  and  that  honest  remnant,  who 
still  adhere  to  the  old  Federal  party— in  a  word,  of  all  the  parties 
most  opposed  to  us  and  our  principles— are  on  that  side,  admits  not 
of  a  rational  doubt;  while  on  the  opposite,  the  great  mass,  who  have 
at  all  times  at  least  professed  our  doctrines,  if  in  all  instances  they 
have  not  practiced  them,  are  arrayed  in  their  open  and  decided  sup¬ 
port,  and  publicly  pledged  by  solemn  declarations  in  convention, 
and  by  numerous  acts,  to  maintain  them.  In  acting  with  them,  and 
opposing  those  who  have  for  the  most  part  been  always  opposed 
to  our  doctrines,  and  who,  even  now,  while  the  election  is  pending, 
and  while  they  are  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  South  to  raise  them  to 
power,  refuse  not  only  to  pledge,  but  to  recognize  them,  we  cannot, 
let  what  will  come,  be  wrong.  With  great  respect,  I  am,  &c.  &c.,  J.C. 
Calhoun. 

PC  in  the  Greenville,  S.C.,  Mountaineer,  September  11,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  the 
Charleston,  S.C.,  Courier,  September  18,  1840,  p.  2. 


From  J[ohn]  E[wing]  Bonneau 

Charleston,  27th  August  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  Your  letter  dated  21st  Ins[tan]t  I  have  duly  received— 
and  am  happy  to  find  you  have  got  home  safe,  &  found  your  family 
well.  The  Box  you  mention  in  your  letter  that  you  had  directed  to 
be  forwarded  to  me  from  Washington,  was  received  here  a  few  days 
since-and  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  I  had  [“it”  inter¬ 
lined]  forwarded  by  the  Rail  Road  (on  25th  Ins[tan]t)  to  Hamburg 
to  the  care  of  Mr.  J[oseph]  F.  Benson,  and  at  the  same  time,  I  wrote 
to  him  requesting  his  attention  to  having  it  forwarded  to  you  at 
Pendleton,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  as  you  were  desirous  of 
getting  it  as  early  as  possible.  The  only  payment  that  has  been 
[“made”  interlined]  on  [Turner  H.]  Richardson’s  note  is  $600  &  that 
on  the  20th  Ult[imo].  On  reference  to  the  enclosed  account  [ not 
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found],  you  will  find  an  exact  statement  of  the  note,  and  the  balance 
then  owing.  Altho  not  convenient  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting 
in  funds  at  this  season  of  the  year,  I  will  accept  your  drafts  to  the 
amount  of  five  or  six  hundred  dollars,  as  you  may  need  it.  Our  city 
still  continues  healthy  &  we  are  all  well.  With  great  respect  Yours 
&c.  &c.,  J.E.  Bonneau. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


From  And[re]w  P[ickens]  Calhoun 

[Marengo  County,  Ala.,  ca.  August  28,  1840?] 

.  .  .  travel.  I  would  advise  you  if  you  come  by  stage,  to  take  the 
Piedmonte  [sic]  line  to  Milledgeville  thence  to  Columbus,  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Selma,  where  my  carriage  will  be  waiting  for  you.  I 
would  advise  against  a  private  conveyance,  as  you  would  find  it  a 
long  &  rough  ride.  Write  me  when  you  will  leave  &  what  route  you 
will  take. 

Every  soul  on  the  place  is  well— I  have  said  so  now  so  often  that 
hereafter  you  must  take  it  for  granted.  Can  120  beings  be  put  down 
any  where,  and  escape  so  wonderfully  the  ailments  of  humanity[?] 

Margaret  [Green  Calhoun]  joins  in  love  to  yourself  and  the  family. 
Duff  [Green  Calhoun]  is  hearty,  &  the  most  independent  chap  you 
ever  saw— he  will  have  energy  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  fore¬ 
most  in  this  stirring  country  of  ours,  where  he  “who  lags  is  lost.” 
Your  affectionate  son,  And[re]w  P.  Calhoun. 

ALS  (fragment)  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers.  Note:  This  undated 
fragment  seems  almost  certainly  to  belong  to  the  late  summer  or  fall  of  1840. 
It  has  been  assigned  a  tentative  date  of  8/28  on  the  surmise  that  it  might  be 
the  letter  of  that  date  which  John  C.  Calhoun  mentioned  having  received  in  his 
letter  to  Andrew  on  9/16/1840. 


From  Duff  Green 


Baltimore,]  2d  Sept.  1840 
Dear  Sir,  The  enclosed  copies  of  a  correspondence  will  explain  it¬ 
self.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  here  to  repeat  my  desire  to  serve  you 
or  to  say  that  if  you  had  been  advised  by  me  on  either  of  the  two 
important  occasions  of  your  life,  you  would  now  have  been  the  most 
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popular  man  in  the  U[nited]  States;  or  that  if  I  have  not  written  to 
you  of  late  it  was  because  I  saw  that  you  were  yet  under  the  influence 
of  the  fatal  counsels  that  have  separated  you  from  your  best  friends. 
Gen[era]l  [William  Henry]  Harrison  will  be  elected.  He  is  pledged 
against  a  Bank.  [Henry]  Clay  has  resolved  to  play  Cincinnatus. 
[Daniel]  Webster  in  all  probability  will  go  to  England.  If  you  act 
wisely  you  can  recover  all  that  you  have  lost,  and  have  it  fully  in 
your  power  to  serve  your  country  and  your  friends.  I  intend  to  leave 
here  early  in  November.  I  will  spend  some  days  with  Gen[era]l 
Harrison.  I  have  had  a  long  and  confidential  conversation  with  my 
old  schoolfellow  and  class  mate,  Col.  [John]  O’Fallon.  He  is  your 
friend,  and  cooperates  with  me.  I  will  go  to  New  Orleans,  &  then 
will  come  by  Fort  Hill.  You  should  not  think  of  quitting  Congress. 
O’Fallon  will  have  as  much  (or  more)  influence  on  Gen[era]l  Har¬ 
rison,  as  any  one  else,  and  he  promised  me  that  he  would  come  on 
to  Washington  with  the  old  Hero  in  February.  Mrs.  [Laura  Green] 
Reid  and  Eliza  [M.  Green]  will  spend  the  winter  in  N[ew]  Orleans 
with  my  brother  Dr.  [Willis  M.]  Green,  who  is  now  here  to  accom¬ 
pany  them  there.  The  family  are  in  tolerable  health.  Remember  us 
affectionately  to  Mrs.  [Floride  Colhoun]  Calhoun.  Yours,  (Signed) 
Duff  Green. 

Copy  in  DLC,  Duff  Green  Papers.  Note:  The  enclosures  referred  to  and  the 
provenance  of  the  ms.  copy  of  the  letter  transcribed  above  have  not  been  iden¬ 
tified.  Col.  John  O’Fallon  had  served  on  Harrison’s  staff  during  the  War  of 
1812.  Green’s  correspondence  with  O’Fallon  can  be  found  in  NcU,  Duff  Green 
Papers  (published  microfilm,  roll  18,  frames  872—1026). 


From  [Andrew  Pickens  Calhoun] 

Cane  Brake,  [Marengo  County,  Ala.,]  Sep[tembe]r  3rd  1840 
My  dear  Father,  Your  second  letter  from  Pendleton  reached  me  by 
last  mail.  It  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  find  that  our  correspon¬ 
dence  is  becoming  more  regular  again  since  your  return  to  So[uth] 
Carolina.  This  must  be  attributed  to  the  shorter  distance,  for  I  am 
convinced  from  what  you  wrote  me  during  the  winter  that  I  never 
received  one  half  of  your  letters,  nor  you  of  mine. 

We  are  at  the  commencement  of  our  busy  season,  and  in  this 
country  of  quick  movements  you  can  scarcely  conceive  what  a  push 
is  now  made  to  set  things  fairly  afloat.  My  start  is  satisfactory.  On 
the  first  day  of  this  month  I  sent  six  bags  to  Demopolis.  It  was  the 
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first  full  [“load”  canceled]  load  sent  to  town.  I  start  the  waggon  [sic] 
back  tomorrow  with  seven  more,  and  I  expect  to  keep  it  going  at  that 
rate  untill  our  crop  is  hauled  in.  We  have  10  bags  packed— a  large 
pile  in  the  pick  room— and  several  bales  in  the  shed[?],  besides  what 
we  have  sent  off.  We  weigh  in  from  530  lbs.  to  550  so  that  when  I 
speak  hereafter  of  a  bale,  you  may  know  what  I  mean.  So  far  our 
picking  has  been  confined  to  the  stunted  cotton  on  the  dry  ridges.  It 
is  remarkable  what  a  difference  there  is  in  the  size  of  cotton  this 
year  and  last.  Where  the  weed  on  elevated  spots  was  from  7  to  10 
feet  high  last  year,  it  is  from  4  to  6  feet  this.  The  result  is  that  in 
these  places  the  cotton  has  matured  and  is  half  open,  whereas  on  our 
damp  soil  the  weed  is  large  and  scarcely  open  yet  at  all.  We  have 
had  [“this  year”  canceled]  to  contend  against  all  the  [“the”  canceled] 
ills  that  cotton  is  heir  to  this  year.  First  we  had  lice— then  rust— and 
last  but  not  least  the  worm.  The  last  I  am  told  is  committing  im¬ 
mense  ravages  in  the  surrounding  country  and  to  a  partial  extent  with 
us.  I  see  no  signs  on  our  place  except  on  the  late  cotton,  nor  do  I 
apprehend  that  they  will  do  more  harm  than  they  have.  The  worm 
is  never  seen  during  the  day— it  attacks  by  night  the  squares  &  bolls 
by  perforating  them  and  they  fall  from  the  stalk.  I  am  told  in  Dallas 
[County]  near  Selma  whole  fields  have  been  distroyed  [sic],  and  in 
every  section  the  injury  has  been  great.  I  have  such  confidence  in 
this  cane  land,  seeing  it  overcome  so  many  difficulties  this  year,  that 
I  cannot  believe  any  natural  cause  can  harm  us.  I  shall  keep  you 
advised  from  time  to  time. 

We  are  all  perfectly  healthy.  What  a  noble  position!— health- 
fertility,  and  facility  to  market.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  John  Alfred] 
Calhoun  [your  nephew]  passed  a  day  with  me— in  his  superlative  wis¬ 
dom  he  pronounced  this  section  with  military  dicision  a  sickly  [area], 
and  by  no  means  as  fertile  as  some  sandy  ridge  he  had  seen  some¬ 
where.  That  the  roads  were  very  bad,  very— that  we  lived  in  very 
ordinary  houses— very.  In  fact  that  all  was  very  bad  except  his  im¬ 
maculate  self  upon  the  premises  at  the  [“premises  at  the”  canceled] 
time.  He  lost  himself  in  coming  here  from  Col.  James  Pickens  [’s]. 
Now  you  must  know  our  cane  is  very  tall,  and  even  our  roads  are  none 
of  the  smoothest  at  the  best.  Now  suppose  a  friend  coming  to  see 
you  [at  Fort  Hill],  should  by  mistake  get  into  Crosby  Miller’ [s]  road, 
pass  by  Carter [’]s  &  the  stone  meeting  house,  and  there  take  the 
woods,  and  after  a  pretty  considerable  of  a  tug,  come  out  at  your 
quarter,  and  during  this  pleasant  excursion  to  be  cooled  by  refreshing 
showers  would  he,  or  would  he  not  have  an  excellent  idea  from  what 
he  had  seen,  of  Senaca  [sic]  cow  grounds,  or  of  the  road  from  the 
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village  to  your  residence,  which  in  part  is  none  of  the  best.  Just  so 
came  our  hero  here.  How  on  earth  he  got  here— but  that  was  his 
look  out  not  mine— history  saith  not.  But  I  can  assure  you  a  more  en¬ 
tangled  po[r]tion  of  the  Cane  Brake  is  not  to  be  found,  comparison 
can  go  no  further.  Well  our  traveller  called  a  halt  here  late  in  the 
evening— that  night  he  asked  for  materials  to  write  home.  For  an 
hour  he  scratched  away,  as  if  the  said  cane  brake  was  in  his  head. 
“Andrew  shall  I  read  you  what  I  have  written  home  of  my  impression 
of  your  situation]?]”  “Certainly  if  you  please.”  “This  is  dated  from 
Andrew[’]s  house.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  this  body  of  land  it  has 
no  recommendations,  but  Andrew  says  he  made  near  a  bale  to  the 
acre  last  year,  and  as  long  as  he  can  do  this  I  suppose  it  will  be  a 
good  enough  country  for  him.”  I  believe  I  have  given  the  very  words 
of  this  [mutilation] ent  reliation  [sic]  of  mine.  You  have  [mutilation; 
no]  idea  how  amused  I  was  with  his  “first  impressions.”  He  had  cer¬ 
tainly  very  funny  notions  of  his  own.  I  predict  if  he  purchased  out 
here  he  is  stuck. 

Your  account  of  Uncle  William  [Calhoun’s]  health  is  distressing. 
Nature  blessed  him  with  a  strong  mind  and  very  correct  impulses. 
The  result  is  he  has  gone  thro  life  esteemed,  and  prosperously.  How 
melancholy  it  is  to  reflect  that  when  Uncle  William  and  his  contempo¬ 
raries  have  passed  away  that  the  distinct  features  of  their  character 
will  be  lost  in  So[uth]  Carolina.  In  an  eminently  moral  community, 
the  succeeding  generation  to  the  pioneer  will  always  be  marked  with 
all  the  strong  points  of  the  ancestor,  refined  by  the  courtesy  of  society 
—which  forms  the  most  perfect  character.  I  should  like  to  see  Uncle 
William  and  hear  him  squeeze  out  one  more  joke  before  he  dies.  If 
you  should  ever  see  him  again  remember  me  in  all  kindness  to  him. 

Margaret  [Green  Calhoun]  begs  me  to  say  she  has  not  received 
the  letter  Mother  [Floride  Colhoun  Calhoun]  wrote  her.  We  have 
sent  to  Greensboro  for  it.  She  joins  me  in  love  to  the  family.  Duff 
[Green  Calhoun]  is  hearty. 

Before  I  wind  up  I  must  not  omit  saying  that  we  expect  you  cer¬ 
tainly  this  fall.  Cannot  Mother  come  out  with  you[?]  You  have  no 
idea  with  how  much  pleasure  we  anticipate  your  visit.  I  trust  you 
will  let  no  trifling  cause  detain.  Independent  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  I  do  think  it  is  your  interest  to  come  out,  and  see  the  arrangement 
of  every  thing  and  judge  for  yourself.  I  shall  feel  relieved  of  much 
responsibility  and  you  will  feel  much  better  satisfied  having  been 
on  the  spot.  You  could  leave  home  by  the  10th  or  15th  with  safety  of 
next  month,  taking  the  upper  route.  But  if  you  come  by  stage,  I 
should  advise  waiting  untill  a  white  frost.  As  healthy  as  our  loca- 
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tion  now  is  I  would  not  have  you  come  here  for  the  world  untill 
frost— for  we  must  all  be  enured  to  the  seasons  here  before  we  can 
stand  it  with  impunity.  Your  aff  [ectiojnate  son,  An[drew  P.  Ca]lhoun. 

ALS  (signature  partly  mutilated)  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


To  A[ndrew]  P [ickens]  Calhoun 

Fort  Hill,  5th  Sep[tembe]r  1840 
My  dear  Andrew,  Since  I  wrote  you  last,  ( three  or  four  days  since ) 
I  received  yours  of  the  16th  Aug[us]t,  which  relieved  me  from  much 
anxiety.  Not  having  heard  from  you  for  several  weeks,  I  had  begun 
to  apprehend  that  some  of  you  were  sick,  as  we  have  accounts  of 
much  sickness  in  Alabama;  and  you  may  imagine  how  much  I  was 
relieved  to  hear  that  you  were  all  well. 

The  year  has  been  a  severe  test  both  of  the  health  of  the  place 
and  its  capacity  of  producing,  and,  thus  far,  has  stood  both  well.  I 
hope  the  former  will  continue,  but  you  must  not  on  any  account  ex¬ 
pose  yourself.  Avoid  the  sun,  fatigue  &  getting  wet,  as  well  as  night 
air.  Keep  up  a  little  fire  night  &  morning  &  dress  warm. 

Your  account  of  the  cotton  really  surprises  me;  as  well  for  its 
size,  as  its  forwardness.  Ours  just  begins  to  open,  and  I  do  not  expect 
to  begin  picking  for  a  week,  or  ten  days,  should  the  rains  cease;  but 
mine  will  be  easily  harvested.  I  wish  you  had  a  large  portion  of  my 
pickers.  In  fact,  I  am  so  [mujch  out  with  cotton  here,  that  I  am  de¬ 
termined  to  leave  it  off  except  two  [or]  three  acres  to  the  hand,  [“&” 
canceled ]  that  well  [one  or  two  words  mutilated]ed  &  prepared  as 
soon  as  I  can. 

I  wrote  so  short  a  time  since,  that  I  have  no  more  to  add,  except 
love  from  all  to  you,  and  Margaret  [Green  Calhoun]  &  little  Duff 
[Green  Calhoun].  Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


To  E[phraim]  R.  Calhoun  and  Others, 

Abbeville  District,  S.C. 

Fort  Hill,  Sept.  11, 1840 
Gentlemen:  I  regret  to  say,  that  my  engagements  are  such  that  I 
cannot  possibly  accept  your  invitation  to  a  dinner  to  be  given  by  the 
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citizens  of  Abbeville  District,  to  [Francis  W.  Pickens]  their  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Congress,  on  the  23d  inst[ant],  at  Greenwood. 

The  hearty  approval  of  the  course  of  your  able  and  faithful  Rep¬ 
resentative,  the  deep  gratitude  which  I  feel  towards  the  citizens  of 
my  native  District,  for  their  early  and  constant  support  through  an 
eventful  public  life  of  more  than  thirty  years,  and  the  opportunity, 
which  the  visit  would  afford  me  to  take  by  the  hand  many  of  my  old 
friends,  whom  I  have  not  seen  for  so  long  a  time,  and  to  form  the 
acquaintance  of  the  young  gentlemen  grown  up  since  I  ceased  to 
reside  among  you,  offer  strong  temptations  to  accept  your  invitation. 
Rut  the  length  of  time  I  have  been  absent,  attending  to  my  official 
duties— the  shortness  of  the  recess,  till  the  next  session,  and  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  attending  to  my  numerous  engagements,  domestic 
and  private,  preparatory  to  leaving  home— will  I  hope  be  a  sufficient 
apology  for  declining. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  think,  that  in  this  great  crisis  our  State,  and  more 
especially  my  old  constituents,  are  on  the  right  side  by  a  majority  so 
overwhelming,  while  it  is  a  cause  of  deep  regret  that  many  recently 
arrayed  under  the  Old  Republican  State  Rights  banner,  are  now 
found  on  the  opposite  side.  I  doubt  not  that  it  has  been  caused  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases  by  a  misconception  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
contest,  and  not  the  abandonment  [sic]  of  principles  that  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  our  liberty  and  safety.  I  cannot  be  mistaken  when  I  say,  that 
the  present  contest,  stripped  of  the  thousand  false  and  incidental 
issues  which  have  been  made,  is,  at  bottom,  the  same  with  that 
so  long  carried  on,  in  the  early  stages  of  our  government  between 
the  Republican  and  Federal  party,  and  that  it  must  come  openly  to 
it  in  the  end.  Never  before  had  the  government  so  fair  an  opportunity 
of  returning  to  the  old  and  primitive  principles  and  policy  of  the 
republican  party;  and  let  me  add,  if  it  should  be  lost,  never  again,  in 
all  human  probability,  will  it  have  so  fair  a  one.  By  a  rare  and  most 
fortunate  combination  of  circumstances,  brought  about  in  no  small 
degree  by  the  agency  of  this  State,  the  way  is  completely  prepared. 
The  whole  fabric  of  Federal  policy  has  been  brought  to  the  ground: 
the  funding  system,  the  National  bank,  the  connection  with  the  State 
banks,  the  protective  Tariff,  and  the  miscalled  American  system,  in 
all  its  ramifications  lie  prostrate.  What  remains  is  to  persist  in  the 
course  that  has  already  accomplished  so  much;  to  place  the  Tariff 
on  a  fair  and  equal  footing;  introduce  a  rigid  system  of  accountability 
and  economy  in  the  public  expenditures,  and  to  put  down  the  fell 
spirit  of  abolition,  with  its  abettors,  in  order  to  lay  a  solid  foundation 
for  the  prosperity  and  liberty  of  the  country,  and  let  me  add,  for  the 
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safety  of  the  South  and  its  institutions:  and  it  is  the  deep  conviction 
that  this  may  be  effected  by  the  party  in  power,  and  cannot  possibly 
be  by  their  opponents,  which  induces  me  to  oppose  the  latter,  and 
support  the  former.  I  regard  the  questions  at  issue  simply  to  be,  shall 
we  go  on  and  accomplish  the  great  work  so  nearly  completed,  or, 
after  all  that  has  been  done,  shall  we  go  back  and  repeat  the  old  and 
dangerous  course  of  policy,  which  has  distracted  and  corrupted  the 
country,  oppressed  and  impoverished  the  South,  and  well  nigh  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Government  itself?  Be  not  deceived.  The  object  of  the 
party,  now  making  such  mighty  efforts  to  seize  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment,  is  a  national  bank  of  vast  capital  and  power,  sufficient  to  con¬ 
trol  the  State  institutions.  Hence  their  bitter  enmity  to  the  consti¬ 
tutional  Treasury,  and  the  incessant  efforts  making  to  prepare  the 
public  mind,  especially  in  the  South,  for  the  adoption  of  that  measure. 
Should  they  succeed,  as  certain  as  the  shadow  follows  the  substance, 
so  sure  will  all  the  other  corrupting  and  oppressive  federal  measures 
follow  in  its  train,  to  terminate  in  a  change  of  government  and  the 
loss  of  liberty,  or  convulsion  and  blood.  It  is  wonderful  the  least 
thoughtful  do  not  see,  that  a  National  bank,  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  millions  [of  dollars],  with  the  power  to 
control  the  nine  hundred  State  banks,  with  their  three  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  capital  is  utterly  incompatible  with  our  political  in¬ 
stitutions  and  liberty.  The  President  and  directors  with  such  an 
institution  in  their  hands,  even  unsupported  by  the  connected  mea¬ 
sures  that  must  follow,  would  be  more  powerful  than  the  government 
itself  &  would  constitute  one  of  the  most  formidable  Oligarchies  that 
ever  existed.  The  currency,  the  business  and  the  politics  of  the  coun¬ 
try  would  be  at  their  mercy:  and  all  the  distant  parts  of  the  Union, 
would  be  made  dependant  tributaries  to  that  [part]  where  the  head 
of  the  institution  would  be  located.  And  yet  with  all  these  obvious 
results,  there  are  men  among  us  of  intelligence,  professing  Republi¬ 
can  and  State  Rights  principles,  who  under  the  infatuation  of  party 
excitement,  or  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  embarrassment,  are  the 
advocates  of  such  an  institution;  and  in  their  zeal,  forgetting  all  their 
political  association [s],  and  zealously  co-operating  with  those  who 
are  and  ever  have  been  the  bitter  opponents  of  the  principles  and 
policy  they  profess.  What  is  worse,  what  looks  more  like  madness, 
than  infatuation,  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  the  men  and  the  party, 
who  even  while  seeking  their  aid  and  co-operation,  have  struck  a 
deadly  blow  at  them  and  theirs,  as  witness  the  course  of  Gov.  [William 
H.]  Seward,  and  the  Legislature  of  New  York  at  their  late  session,  on 
the  subject  of  kidnappers  and  fugitive  slaves,  and  that  in  express 
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violation  of  the  Constitution.  But  as  deadly  as  is  the  blow,  there  are 
Southern  men— masters  whose  all,  property,  safety,  life  of  themselves 
and  family,  are  at  stake,  ready  to  repeat  the  shouts  of  victory  which 
accompanied  the  election  last  fall,  of  the  perpetrators  of  these  acts, 
should  they  be  reelected  this  [fall],  and  who  call  on  us  to  curse  and 
hate  those  who  opposed  the  foul  deed!!  Have  they  lost  all  Southern 
feelings— are  they  dead  to  their  own  safety,  and  that  of  family,  kin¬ 
dred  and  section?  No,  that  is  impossible.  The  instincts  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  cannot  be  so  false  to  themselves.  What  then  is  the  explanation? 
A  false  political  position  has  perverted  their  vision;  and  warped  all 
their  feelings,  so  as  to  make  them  rejoice  at  that  which,  in  their  true 
position,  they  would  detest,  and  detest  that  at  which  they  would  re¬ 
joice,  as  they  will  when  they  come  to  awake  from  their  delusion. 
With  great  Respect,  I  am,  &c.,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

PC  in  the  Edgefield,  S.C.,  Advertiser,  October  1,  1840,  p.  3;  PC  in  the  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.C.,  Mercury,  October  3,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  the  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Old 
Dominion,  October  24,  1840,  p.  4.  Note:  Members  of  the  committee  addressed, 
besides  Ephraim  R.  Calhoun,  were  William  Eddins,  James  Sproull,  Thomas  B. 
Byrd  and  John  Logan.  Dr.  Ephraim  R.  Calhoun  was  the  son  of  Ezekiel  Cal¬ 
houn,  John  C.  Calhoun’s  first  cousin.  The  meeting  at  Greenwood  on  9/23  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  acrimonious  controversy  between  Francis  W.  Pickens  and  Waddy 
Thompson,  Jr.  (Autograph  draft,  Pickens  to  Thompson,  “Sept.”  [sic;  Oct.]  8, 
1840,  in  Francis  W.  Pickens  Papers,  Washington  and  Lee  University  Library.) 


Duff  Green  to  Mrs.  [Margaret  Green]  Calhoun, 
[Marengo  County,  Ala.] 


Baltimore],  12th  Sep[tembe]r  1840 
Dear  Margaret,  We  have  not  heard  from  you  for  many  weeks  and 
our  anxiety  is  greatly  increased  by  the  general  accounts  of  sickness 
in  the  South.  Do  write  to  us  at  least  once  a  week  until  after  the 
sickly  season  has  passed  away. 

Your  Uncle  came  on  from  New  Orleans  and  your  Sister  Laura 
[Green  Reid]  left  us  on  the  9th.  She  went  on  the  rail  Road  about  60 
miles  to  Columbia  in  Pen[nsylvani]a  and  thence  by  the  Canal  to 
Pittsburg,  and  thence  she  will  go  to  Mississippi  where  she  will  re¬ 
main  a  few  weeks  and  then  go  to  New  Orleans  to  spend  the  winter. 
The  Physicians  are  now  satisfied  that  as  yet  there  has  been  no  tu¬ 
bercles  on  the  lungs,  and  your  Uncle  [Dr.  Willis  M.  Green]  hopes  that 
she  may  recover  so  as  to  enjoy  several  years  of  comparative  health, 
altho  he  does  not  expect  her  to  obtain  robust  health. 
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I  am  in  hopes  that  I  will  soon  be  able  so  to  arrange  my  affairs  as 
to  enable  me  to  go  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  to  place  Laura  in  comfort 
for  the  winter  &  thence  to  come  by  the  Cane  break  &  see  you  &  my 
little  name  sake  [Duff  Green  Calhoun]  and  when  I  do  come  you  may 
expect  your  mother,  who  is  constantly  reminding  us  all  that  we  have 
neglected  to  write  to  you. 

As  to  politics  I  am  more  than  ever  satisfied  of  the  wisdom  of  my 
course  and  the  folly  and  infatuation  that  have  constantly  beclouded 
Mr.  Calhoun’s  career.  His  late  letter  to  the  people  at  West  Point 
[Ga.]  is  an  illustration.  Gen[era]l  [William  Henry]  Harrison  will  be 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  His  election  disposes  of 
[Thomas  H.]  Benton  &  [Amos]  Kendall  and  would  place  Mr.  Calhoun 
at  the  head  of  the  opposition  to  those  measures  which  he  denounces. 
Gen  [era]  1  Harrison  does  not  come  in  as  the  advocate  of  those  mea¬ 
sures  and  it  requires  the  utmost  stre[t]ch  of  sophistry  to  identify  him 
with  them.  Why  then  should  Mr.  Calhoun  thrust  himself  now  into 
the  battle  to  make  personal  enemies  of  Gen  [era]  1  Harrison’s  friends 
when  by  [“another”  canceled ]  a  dignified  retirement  he  could  com¬ 
mand  the  respect  of  all  parties?  I  know  that  many  of  the  most  ardent 
of  Gen[era]l  Harrison’s  friends  are  still  the  warm  friends  of  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn  and  will  continue  so  to  be  unless  driven  from  him  by  this  course 
of  [“Mr.  Calhoun”  canceled]  denunciation.  Time  will  show  him  that 
he  is  [in]  error. 

Patrick  Calhoun  has  been  very  sick  at  West  Point.  His  life  was 
for  a  time  despaired  of  but  had  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  pronounced 
out  of  danger  four  days  ago. 

Remember  me  affectionately  to  your  dear  husband  and  say  to 
him  that  he  must  not  take  every  thing  for  granted— that  if  any  thing 
can  prevent  the  consequences  which  would  otherwise  result  fr[o]m 
Mr.  Calhoun’s  course  it  is  the  position  I  am  enabled  to  occupy.  I 
have  been  acting  for  the  future  and  time  will  show  that  I  have  been 
more  regardful  of  his  fame  and  popularity  than  he  himself  has  been. 
Your  affectionate  father,  Duff  Green. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers.  Note:  Green’s  divergence  from 
Calhoun  over  the  1840  Presidential  election  had  created  strains  in  the  family. 
Maria  Simkins  Colhoun  had  written  to  her  husband,  James  Edward  Colhoun 
on  3/29/1840  in  a  tone  very  critical  of  Green  and  reported  a  rumor  that  Green 
not  only  intended  to  publish  a  pro-Harrison  newspaper  but  that  he  had 
promised  “to  divulge  a  correspondence,  which  will  prove  John  C.  Calhoun  to 
be  one  of  the  most  faithless  of  traitorsU”  (ALS  in  ScU-SC,  James  Edward 
Colhoun  Papers.)  Anna  Maria  Calhoun  Clemson  had  written  her  brother 
Patrick  Calhoun  on  4/9/1840  with  the  same  critical  sentiments  and  repeated 
the  same  rumor.  (ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers.)  Apparently  to 
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contradict  these  rumors,  Ben  E.  Green  wrote  his  sister,  Margaret  Green  Cal¬ 
houn,  on  7/22/1840:  “You  seem  to  fear  that  father  [Duff  Green]  and  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn  are  engaged,  as  antagonists  in  a  political  war;  whereas  it  is  Mr.  [Martin] 
Van  Buren  against  whom  father  has  enlisted.  He  neither  has,  nor  will  attack 
Mr.  Calhoun.”  (ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers.) 


To  Larkin  Stowe  and  Others,  Lincolnton,  N.C. 

Fort  Hill,  12th  Sept.  1840 
Gentlemen,  With  every  possible  disposition  to  comply  with  your 
wishes,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  proposed  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  King’s  Mountain,  on  the  7th 
of  next  month,  to  which  you  have  invited  me  so  kindly  in  the  name 
of  a  portion  of  the  citizens  of  North  and  South  Carolina. 

I  expect  to  be  absent  at  the  time  from  home  on  private  business, 
to  which  I  must  give  my  attention. 

You  are  not  mistaken,  in  supposing,  that  the  present  aspect  of 
our  affairs  threatens  danger  to  the  country,  and  that  the  only  remedy 
is  a  speedy  return  to  the  principles,  on  which  the  Constitution  is 
based,  but  from  which  the  Government  long  since  departed.  Without 
such  return,  speedily  and  thoroughly,  there  is  much  danger,  that  the 
principles  and  policy  of  the  old  Federal  consolidation  party  will  gain 
a  complete  and  permanent  ascendency,  to  be  followed  by  the  sub¬ 
version  of  the  constitution,  and  converting  the  Government  into  one 
of  unlimited  and  absolute  powers. 

It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  strength  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  party  lies  in  its  strict  adherence  to  principles.  As  long  as  it  so 
adheres,  it  is  invincible;  but  when  it  departs  from  them,  it  becomes 
relatively  weaker,  than  its  opposite;  and  this  from  the  nature  and 
constitution  of  the  two  parties  and  the  principles  on  which  they  rest. 
If,  then,  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Federal  party  are  relatively 
far  stronger  in  the  community  than  at  any  period  since  the  great  vic¬ 
tory,  which  brought  the  Republican  party  into  power  in  1801,  the 
cause  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  has  departed-yes,  it  is 
time  to  speek  [sic]  freely  and  boldly,  greatly  departed  from  those  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  brought  them  into  power.  Fortunately  we  have  a 
standard,  which  the  whole  party  acknowledges,  by  which  the  truth 
of  what  I  assert,  may  be  tested  with  certainty;  I  refer  to  the  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  Resolutions  on  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws  of  ’98,  and 
the  Virginia  report,  on  the  same,  in  ’99.  Brought  to  this  test,  it  will 
be  found,  that  there  is  not  a  principle,  or  measure,  which  they  con- 
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demn  in  such  just  and  severe  terms,  except  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
laws  themselves,  which  has  not  since  been  countenanced  and  acted 
on  by  the  party,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent;  such  is  the  effect  of  power 
long  possessed,  on  parties  and  individuals. 

So  great,  in  fact,  did  the  departure  become,  that  the  line  of  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  two  parties  was,  in  a  great  measure,  confounded, 
when  the  Republican  party  came  to  rely  less  on  principles,  than  the 
power  and  patronage  of  the  Government,  to  retain  their  ascendency. 
The  effect[s]  of  this  state  of  things  could  not  be  other,  than  they  have 
been.  The  public  mind  became  confounded,  the  generations  that 
had  risen  up,  in  the  long  interval,  lost  sight  of  the  original  principles 
and  policy  of  the  party,  but  retained  its  name,  while  they  embraced 
those  of  the  old  Federal  party,  without  losing  their  abhorrence  to  its 
name. 

But,  a  reaction  has  commenced  and  is  still  in  progress,  before  which 
the  whole  system  of  Federal  policy  is  gradually  giving  way.  The 
funded  debt  is  paid;  the  National  Bank  expired;  the  protective  tariff 
at  its  last  gasp;  the  system  of  lavish  and  unconstitutional  expenditures 
in  a  great  measure  arrested;  and  finally  the  last  and  strongest  link 
which  bound  the  Government  to  the  policy  of  the  party  has  been 
broken,  by  the  divorce  between  the  Government  and  the  banks.  The 
advocates  of  that  policy  made  their  last  and  desperate  stand  on  the 
question  of  the  divorce.  They  instinctively  felt,  that  the  root  of  their 
policy  and  principles  is  the  connection  of  the  Government  and  the 
banks;  and  hence  the  desperate  effort  to  prevent  the  severance,  and 
now,  that  it  is  made,  to  turn  its  authors  out,  and  bring  those  in,  who 
will  put  down  the  constitutional  treasury,  and  renew  the  connection 
through  another  national  Bank.  Shall  this  be  done,  or  shall  it  be  re¬ 
sisted,  and  the  reaction  be  completed,  is  the  real  issue  now  on  trial  be¬ 
fore  the  country.  On  this  depends  the  permananent  [sic]  ascendency 
of  one  or  the  other  party.  If  another  bank  be  chartered,  with  suffi¬ 
cient  capital  and  power  to  control  the  State  institutions,  ( and  noth¬ 
ing  short  will  answer  what  is  intended,)  be  assured  the  principles 
and  policy  of  the  old  Federal  consolidation  party  will  be  carried  out, 
with  a  vigor  and  boldness,  of  which  there  is  no  past  example;  no,  not 
in  the  days  of  the  Elder  [John]  Adams.  A  new  and  dangerous  in¬ 
gredient  has  mingled  with  it;  the  fell  spirit  of  abolition,  originating 
in  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  and  consolidation  views  of  our  constitu¬ 
tion,  which  makes  the  principles  of  the  party  more  dangerous  than 
ever.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  the  constitutional  Treasury  can  be 
maintained,  and  the  charter  of  another  bank,  or  the  renewal  of  the 
connection  of  the  Government  and  banks,  prevented;  and  if  the  Re- 
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publican  party  shall  in  good  faith  carry  out  the  work  of  reform  and 
restoration,  and  give  to  the  Government  the  direction,  which  the  fram¬ 
ers  of  the  Constitution  intended  it  should  take,  its  ascendency  will  be 
permanent,  and  a  prosperity  will  follow  for  duration  and  extent,  un¬ 
exampled  in  the  history  of  our  race. 

Let  me  add  in  conclusion,  that  this  great  issue  is  brought  to  a 
point,  when  it  must  be  speedily  decided.  The  next  three  or  four 
years  must  at  farthest  determine,  and  the  action  of  the  next  few 
weeks,  must  have  a  great  influence  over  the  final  decision.  But  let 
me  add,  if  the  result  of  the  present  contest  should  unfortunately  be 
against  us,  it  belongs  not  to  Republicans  to  despair.  Our  cause  is 
good,  and,  if  supported,  earnestly  and  faithfully,  must  prevail  in  the 
end.  There  are  thousands  now  opposed  that  are  with  us  in  principle, 
a  still  more  numerous  body,  who,  though  without  any  fixed  principle, 
yet,  must,  in  the  end,  be  thrown  into  the  Republican  ranks.  The  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  last  12  or  15  years  has  done  much  to  divide  and  distract 
parties,  especially  in  the  South,  where  if  all  knowledge  of  their  true 
interest  and  sense  of  danger  be  not  lost,  it  is  impossible,  that  there 
can  be  any  party  found,  permanently  associated  with  a  party  whose 
principles  and  doctrines  lead  to  the  adoption  of  measures  that  must 
end  in  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Government  of  absolute  and  unlimited  power,  to  be  wielded  to  the 
subjection  and  ruin  of  the  South,  where  Providence  has  been  pleased 
to  cast  our  lot.  With  great  respect,  I  am,  &c.,  &c.,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

PC  in  the  Lincolnton,  N.C.,  Lincoln  Republican,  October  14,  1840,  p.  1;  PC  in 
the  Greenville,  S.C.,  Mountaineer,  October  23,  1840,  p.  1;  PC  in  the  Richmond, 
Va.,  Enquirer,  October  27,  1840,  p.  4;  PC  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe, 
October  29,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  the  Pendleton,  S.C.,  Messenger,  October  30,  1840, 
p.  1.  Note:  Members  of  the  committee  addressed  by  Calhoun  were  Larkin 
Stowe,  J[acob]  A.  Ramseur,  M[ichael]  Reinhardt,  Thomas  Williamson,  and 
Michael  Hoke.  Ramseur  and  Hoke  were  fathers  of  sons  who  became  Major 
Generals  in  the  Confederate  States  Army-Stephen  D.  Ramseur  and  Robert  F. 
Hoke. 


To  Cadet  Patrick  Calhoun,  West  Point,  N.Y. 

Fort  Hill,  13th[?]  Sep[tembe]r  1840 
My  dear  Patrick,  Day  before  yesterday  the  mail  brought  me  four  let¬ 
ters  from  Maj[o]r  [Richard]  Delafield,  dated  the  21st  Aug[us]t,  &  the 
1,  2  &  3d  Inst  [ant],  which  gave  us  the  first  intelligence  of  your  dan¬ 
gerous  and  distressing  sickness.  To  day  [sic],  I  received  one  of  the 
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4th,  which  informs  us,  that  you  are  convalescent  &  out  of  danger, 
which  rel[i]eved  us  all  from  much  anxiety;  and  I  take  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  our  joy  at  your  recovery. 

I  hope  ere  this  reaches  you,  that  your  health  and  strength  have 
been  in  some  degree  [“been”  canceled]  restored;  but  you  must  take 
the  greatest  care  of  yourself,  as  so  severe  an  attack  will  doubtless 
leave  you  in  a  feeble  state  for  some  time. 

You  are  under  great  obligation  to  Maj[o]r  Delafield,  and,  from 
what  he  informs  me,  to  Dr.  [Walter  V.]  Wheaton  &  family,  for  their 
kind  attention,  which  I  doubt  not,  you  will  take  every  suitable  oc¬ 
casion  to  express.  You  really  have  had  your  share  of  affliction  in  the 
last  12  months;  but  as  you  are  young  and  your  constitution  good,  I 
trust,  with  care  your  sickness,  as  severe  as  it  has  been,  will  be  followed 
by  no  [“permanent”  interlined ]  injurious  effects.  Our  gratitude  is  due 
to  the  giver  of  all  good,  that  your  fife  has  been  spared  under  such 
severe  strokes.  We  are  all  well.  There  has  not  been  a  case  of  sick¬ 
ness  on  the  place,  thus  far.  Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clemson]  &  Mr. 
[Thomas  G.]  Clemson  are  with  us,  and  so  are  Col.  [Francis  W.]  Pick¬ 
ens  &  family. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Andrew  [Pickens  Calhoun]  by  the  last  mail. 
All  were  well,  though  there  was  much  sickness  in  Alabama. 

Your  Uncle  Patrick  [Calhoun]  died  last  week,  from  an  ab[s]cess 
of  the  lungs.  His  death  can  be  considered  no  loss  to  himself,  or  family, 
as  there  was  no  hope  of  his  recovery,  from  the  depressed  state  of 
mind,  into  which  he  had  fallen. 

Your  Uncle  William  [Calhoun]  is  very  low,  with  his  old  complaint, 
the  dispepsia  [sic] .  I  fear  he  cannot  last  long.  Write,  as  soon  as  you 
receive  this.  We  shall  be  anxious  to  hear  from  you. 

All  join  their  love  to  you.  Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


To  Nathaniel  Bailey  and  Others,  Columbia 
County,  Ga. 


Fort  Hill,  14th  September,  1840 
Gentlemen:  It  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  attend  the  public  dinner 
to  be  given  at  Applington  [sic],  on  the  18th  instant,  by  the  citizens  of 
Columbia  county  favorable  to  the  election  of  the  present  Chief  Mag¬ 
istrate,  to  which  you  so  kindly  invited  me. 
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My  long  absence  from  home  in  the  public  service,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  devoting  the  short  recess  to  my  domestic  and  private  duties, 
have  made  it  necessary  to  decline  all  invitations  of  the  kind. 

Your  conception  of  the  present  crisis  is  perfectly  correct.  It  is 
similar,  but  greater,  and  more  difficult,  than  that  of  1800,  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  you  have  so  justly  stated.  But,  if  there  is  more  to  over¬ 
come,  there  is  more  to  stimulate  the  Republican  party  to  exertion. 
The  political  revolution  of  1801,  which  brought  Mr.  Jefferson  into 
power,  as  important  as  it  is  acknowledged  to  be,  was  but  partial.  It 
was  impossible,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  to  carry  out 
fully  the  great  principles  of  the  party.  The  Federal  principles  and 
policy,  against  which  the  patriots  of  that  day  contended,  had  been 
laid  on  foundations  too  deep  and  strong  to  be  subverted  by  the  most 
successful  assault.  The  funded  debt,  the  National  Bank,  and  the 
connection  of  the  Government  with  the  banking  system,  constituting 
the  basis  of  that  policy,  could  not  be  reached  by  that  revolution.  All 
that  could  be  accomplished  then  was  to  get  clear  of  the  odious  alien 
and  sedition  laws;  to  introduce  rigid  economy  and  accountability  in 
the  public  expenditures;  to  apply  the  surplus  revenue,  beyond  the 
necessary  wants  of  the  Government,  to  the  discharge  of  the  funded 
debt;  and  to  prevent  any  further  departure  from  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution— all  of  which  were  faithfully  and  successfully  attended 
to  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  administration.  Fortunately,  the  debt 
has  since  been  discharged,  the  Bank  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  separated,  I  trust  forever,  from  the  banking  system.  Doubly 
fortunate,  their  legitimate  offsprings,  the  protective  tariff  and  the  mis¬ 
called  American  system,  are  at  their  last  gasp.  When  they  expire,  one 
only  one  [sic]  of  the  odious  progeny  of  the  principles  against  which 
we  contend  will  remain,  but  that  the  most  hateful  of  the  whole— 
Abolitionism.  In  calling  it  a  progeny  of  consolidation  principles,  I 
make  the  assertion  not  without  due  reflection.  It  has  its  origin  in  the 
same  mistaken  views  of  the  Constitution  with  the  Bank  and  the  pro¬ 
tective  system,  and  other  measures  of  the  kind— all  of  which  regard 
our  confederative  system  of  Government  as  a  great  national  consoli¬ 
dated  Republic,  with  the  right  to  determine,  in  the  last  resort,  the 
extent  of  its  power,  and  to  enforce  its  decision  by  musket  and  bayo¬ 
net,  even  against  the  sovereign  States  from  which  it  derives  its  exis¬ 
tence  and  all  its  powers.  They  are  all  kindred  measures,  and  unless 
they,  with  their  false  principles  to  which  they  owe  their  origin  be 
thoroughly  put  down,  Abolition  in  the  end  will  do  its  work.  I  am  no 
partisan.  What  I  utter  is  the  result  of  long  experience  and  much 
reflection,  and  comes  from  deep  feelings  of  devotion  to  our  ad- 
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mirable  system  of  Government,  and  to  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of 
the  Union,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  portion  in  which  Providence 
has  cast  my  lot. 

But  now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  to  put  down  these  false  and  dangerous 
principles  and  policy,  and  to  restore  the  Constitution  to  its  primitive 
purity.  By  one  decided  and  united  effort  on  the  part  of  the  South, 
aided  by  our  numerous  and  powerful  allies  in  the  North  and  West, 
this  may  be  done.  The  victory  thus  far  already  achieved,  may  be 
maintained,  and  that  which  remains  to  complete  the  restoration  of 
the  Constitution  effected,  when  Abolition,  its  roots  eradicated  and  left 
alone,  must  perish  of  itself.  The  great  question  at  issue  is,  shall  this 
be  done— shall  the  reactions  so  fortunately  commenced  and  so  nearly 
accomplished,  go  through;  or  shall  it  turn  back— shall  the  constitu¬ 
tional  Treasury  be  put  down,  and  a  National  Bank  established  in  its 
place,  to  be  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  kindred  measures  ( includ¬ 
ing  Abolition)  in  its  train— not  at  once,  but,  in  the  end,  certainly— 
inevitably? 

How  unfortunate  for  us,  for  the  whole  Union,  and  I  was  going  to 
say,  for  the  cause  of  constitutional  Government,  that  we  of  the  South, 
who  have  the  deepest  stake  in  this  great  issue,  should  at  such  a 
crisis  be  divided  among  ourselves.  If  united,  victory  would  be  cer¬ 
tain,  and  safety  would  be  placed  beyond  contingency,  and  the  liberty 
and  prosperity  of  the  whole  Union  on  the  most  solid  foundation;  but, 
as  it  is,  the  result  is  doubtful.  A  few  years  must  decide,  and  if  the 
eyes  of  the  South  should  not  be  opened  in  time,  our  ruin  is  unavoid¬ 
able.  That  we  are  divided,  at  such  a  period,  is  proof  conclusive  that 
the  system  from  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  extricate  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  under  which  the  country  has  so  long  suffered,  has  made 
deep  inroads  on  the  character  and  principles  of  our  people. 

There  was  a  time,  and  that  not  long  since,  when  we  would  have 
been  united  almost  to  a  man  at  such  a  crisis;  but  a  false  and  vascil- 
lating  [sic]  system  of  credit,  with  its  train  of  consequences,  specula¬ 
tions,  disappointed  hopes,  universal  and  deep  indebtedness,  has,  I 
fear,  weakened  our  attachment  to  our  old  and  cherished  principles, 
and  blinds  us,  to  a  great  extent,  to  our  true  interest  and  safety.  With 
great  respect,  I  am,  &c.  J.C.  Calhoun. 

PC  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  October  9,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  the  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.C.,  Mercury,  September  29,  1840,  p.  2.  Note:  Members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  addressed,  besides  Bailey,  were  Peter  B.  Short,  Stephen  Drane,  Tho[ma]s 
B.  Wiley,  and  E.T.  Williams. 
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To  A  [n  drew]  P[ickens]  Calhoun,  [Marengo 
County,  Ala.] 

Fort  Hill,  16th  Sep[tembe]r  1840 
My  dear  Andrew,  I  am  happy,  and  thankfull  [sic]  to  the  giver  of  every 
good,  to  learn  by  your  letter  of  the  28th  last  month  that  you,  your 
family  &  the  plantation  remain  healthy,  surrounded  as  you  are  at  so 
short  a  distance  by  such  universal  sickness.  I  hope  your  health  still 
continues,  but  I  cannot  but  feel  great  solicitude  on  that  account,  as 
much  confidence,  as  I  feel  in  the  salubrity  of  the  Cane  break  [sic; 
Brake].  If  it  escapes  this  fall,  it  would  really  seem  to  [“be”  inter¬ 
lined]  exempt,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  from  the  fever.  The  year 
has  been  a  severe  test  both  of  the  health  &  the  capacity  of  the  place 
for  production,  under  very  unfavourable  circumstances. 

Your  cotton  must  really  be  forward.  I  have  not  commenced  pick¬ 
ing  yet,  nor  do  I  expect  to  do  so,  till  some  time  next  week.  The  cot¬ 
ton  &  corn  are  both  very  backward.  The  latter,  planted  after  the 
flood,  is  still  in  roasting  ears.  It  has  made  a  most  narrow  escape. 
The  weather  has  been  remarkable  cool  for  the  last  four  days.  It  has 
been  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  frost;  in  fact,  it  [“is”  interlined] 
said  there  has  been  frost  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  now  milder, 
and  I  hope  before  the  next  cool  spell,  my  corn  will  be  safe. 

We  are  all  well.  There  has  been  no  sickness  on  the  place  of  any 
kind  except  slight  colds;  and  I  am  now  bususy  [sic]  in  cutting  a  race 
from  my  back  fence  down,  so  as  to  dispense  with  the  dam,  which  when 
done  &  the  old  dam  turned  into  a  cornfield,  will,  [“I  trust,”  interlined] 
exempt  me  hereafter  from  fever.  When  I  came  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  mud  &  the  land  [“that  will  be”  interlined]  reclaimed,  I 
am  not  [“be”  interlined;  sic]  surprised,  that  in  very  dry  years,  it 
should  have  caused  fevers.  I  will  gain  fully  8  acres  of  excellent  low 
grounds. 

Col.  [Francis  W.]  Pickens  &  family  are  now  with  me.  Mrs.  [Eliza 
Simkins]  Pickens[’s]  health  is  greatly  improved.  I  wrote  you,  that 
Starks  [sic;  Wyatt  W.  Starke]  had  been  nominated  against  him.  He 
has  since  withdrawn,  so  that  he  will  have  no  opposition.  The  State 
is  very  quiet,  and  those  who  attend  to  such  things,  more  than  I  do, 
think  there  will  not  be  ten  [William  Henry]  Harrison  men  in  our 
Legislature.  The  competition  between  him  &  Mr.  [Martin]  Van 
Buren  will  be  very  close,  in  all  probability.  It  is  not  unlikely  N[ew] 
York  will  have  to  decide.  Your  Uncle  Patrick  [Calhoun]  died  last 
week.  The  immediate  cause,  is  said  to  have  been,  an  abscess  of  the 
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lungs;  but  I  think  it  much  more  likely  of  the  liver,  which  I  believe  to 
have  been  the  seat  of  his  disease.  Your  Uncle  William  [Calhoun] 
is  still  low.  All  the  rest  of  our  relatives  here  &  in  Abbeville  are  well. 

[You]r  brother  Patrick  [Calhoun]  has  had  a  severe  and  dangerous 
attack  of  the  dysentery;  but  by  a  letter  from  the  superintendent, 
Maj[o]r  [Richard]  Delafield,  dated  on  the  4th  Ins[tan]t,  he  was  so  far 
convalescent,  as  to  be  considered  out  of  danger.  He  was  taken  about 
the  17th  last  month  and  was  considered  dangerous  about  the  1st  of 
this  month.  Though  Maj[o]r  Delafield  wrote  me  on  the  21st  Aug[us]t, 
I  did  not  receive  intelligence  of  his  illness,  to  the  12th  [“inst.,”  inter¬ 
lined]  when  I  received  four  letters  from  him  at  once,  coming  down  to 
the  3d  of  this  month  when  he  was  much  better,  &  one  by  the  next  mail 
of  the  4th  when  the  indication  of  returning  health  was  strong.  He  had 
every  care  &  attention  that  could  [be]  bestowed  on  him,  for  which  I 
feel  much  indebted  to  the  Major  &  Dr.  [partly  mutilated,  Walter  V.] 
W[heaton]  the  Surgeon  of  the  Post.  He  has  really  suffered  much  in 
the  last  12  months. 

I  got  the  bills  of  sale  &  had  supposed,  I  had  said  so  to  you  long 
since.  I  hope  you  will  soon  get  account  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
cotton  shipped  to  Liverpool. 

When  will  [“it”  interlined]  be  safe  for  me  to  leave  [“for”  interlined] 
Alabama?  I  would  be  glad  not  to  delay  beyond  the  mid[d]le  of 
next  month.  Will  it  then  be  safe? 

I  am  happy  to  hear  that  Duff  [Green  Calhoun]  improves  so  much. 
I  shall  expect  to  find  him  a  fine  boy  when  I  arrive. 

All  the  family  join  their  love  to  you  &  Margaret  [Green  Calhoun]. 
Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

[Marginal  P.S.]  Col.  P[ickens]  says  that  there  has  been  much 
sickness  [on  his  plantation]  at  the  Neck.  He  has  lost  several  hands. 
His  crop  he  says  is  fine  &  the  place  not  injured. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


To  A.T.  Moore  and  Others,  Madison  County,  Miss. 

Fort  Hill,  Sept.  17,  1840 
Gentlemen:  The  mail  of  yesterday  brought  me  your  note,  inviting 
me,  in  the  name  of  the  Democratic  State  Rights  citizens  of  Madison 
county,  to  attend  a  dinner  to  be  given  at  Canton  on  the  30th  instant, 
to  your  Senator,  the  Hon.  Mr.  [Robert  J.]  Walker,  and  your  two  Rep¬ 
resentatives  [Albert  G.  Brown  and  Jacob  Thompson]. 
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The  great  distance,  the  shortness  of  the  time,  and  my  many  do¬ 
mestic  and  private  engagements,  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  at¬ 
tend— which  I  the  more  regret,  as  I  would  have  been  highly  gratified 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  state,  personally,  the  high  regard  I  have 
for  your  faithful  and  able  Representative  to  whom  the  honor  is 
intended. 

I  receive,  with  grateful  acknowledgement,  the  high  estimate 
which  you  place  on  my  public  services  on  the  several  occasions  to 
which  you  refer;  and,  let  me  add,  that  no  one  more  sincerely  rejoices 
than  I  do  that  the  division  which  grew  out  of  the  conflict  between 
this  State  and  the  General  Government  has  been  healed,  and  that  the 
two  great  branches  of  the  Republican  party  are  again  united.  Union 
among  ourselves  is  not  only  necessary  for  our  safety,  but  for  the 
preservation  of  the  common  liberties  and  the  institutions  of  the  whole 
confederacy.  We  constitute  the  balance  wheel  of  our  complex  and 
beautiful  political  system.  We  are,  and  must  continue  to  be,  in  a 
permanent  minority  in  the  Union.  Our  geographical  position,  our 
industry,  pursuits,  and  institutions,  are  all  peculiar.  Our  safety  and 
prosperity  depend  on  maintaining,  in  their  full  vigor,  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  powers  granted  by  the  Constitution.  So  long  as 
these  are  so  maintained,  and  the  powers  confined  to  the  objects  in¬ 
tended  by  that  sacred  compact,  we  will  be  safe  and  prosperous,  but 
no  longer.  There  is  no  fear,  but  the  stronger  portions  of  the  Union 
will  maintain  the  powers  in  their  full  vigor.  The  limitations  are  of 
far  less  comparative  value  to  them.  They  can  protect  themselves 
without  them;  and,  in  fact,  so  far  from  a  benefit,  they  are  but  too  apt 
to  regard  them  as  unnecessary  restraints  on  their  power.  If  we  do 
not  take  care  of  them,  none  will,  and  the  Government  will  practicably 
become  one  of  unlimited  powers. 

How  deeply,  then,  is  it  [to]  be  regretted,  that  at  this  important 
crisis,  when  the  fairest  opportunity  is  offered  that  has  ever  been,  or 
in  all  probability  ever  will  be  again,  to  restrict  the  Government  to 
the  limits  truly  intended  by  the  Constitution,  and  to  restore  in  full 
vigor  the  restrictions  wisely  intended  by  its  immortal  framers  to  guard 
the  minor  interests  of  the  Union,  that  new  divisions  should  spring 
up  in  our  ranks  just  as  the  old  were  healed.  If  we  were  but  united 
at  this  juncture,  I  would  pledge  my  life  that  all  which  Mr.  [Thomas] 
Jefferson,  and  the  patriots  of  his  day,  desired  would  be  accomplished 
—the  Government  would  be  thoroughly  reformed,  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  restored  to  its  primitive  purity;  but,  as  it  is,  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  the  opportunity  may  be  lost,  and  the  liberty  of  the  country 
and  safety  of  the  South  exposed  to  greater  danger  than  ever. 
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Let  me  add,  Gentlemen,  in  conclusion,  that  of  all  the  portions  of 
the  Union,  the  lower  section  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
States  on  the  Gulf  [of  Mexico],  have  the  deepest  stake  in  the  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  restrictions  of  the  Constitution,  and  holding  the 
Government  to  its  appropriate  sphere.  If  that  can  be  done,  you, 
with  your  fertile  soil  and  valuable  staple,  have  a  fair  prospect  of 
being  among  the  most  prosperous;  but  if  not,  you  will  be  plundered 
and  trodden  in  the  dust.  Regarding  your  peculiar  pursuits  and  sit¬ 
uation,  it  is  amazing  that  there  should  be  individuals  among  you, 
intelligent  and  patriotic,  so  blinded  to  the  true  interests  of  your  State 
as  to  desire  a  re-union  of  the  banks  and  the  Government;  the  very  root 
of  that  system  of  policy  which,  with  union  in  our  ranks,  might  now  be 
finally  and  forever  put  down;  but  which,  if  it  should  be  restored,  must 
end  in  your  utter  ruin.  Should  they  succeed,  they  will  live  to  deplore 
their  blindness.  No  State  has  suffered  so  much  as  Mississippi  from 
that  fatal  union,  and  an  unsound  and  vacillating  currency,  and  none 
has  more  to  gain  from  the  separation,  and  a  return  to  the  currency 
intended  by  the  Constitution,  and,  let  me  add,  the  triumph  and  per¬ 
manent  ascendancy  of  State  Rights.  With  great  respect,  yours,  &c., 
J.C.  Calhoun. 

PC  in  the  Jackson,  Miss.,  Mississippian,  October  16,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  November  9,  1840,  p.  2.  Note:  Besides  Moore, 
members  of  the  committee  addressed  were  D.M.  Fulton,  W.D.  Henry,  J[ohn]  M. 
Elder,  Franklin  Smith,  and  J.C.  Napier. 


To  Cadet  Patrick  Calhoun,  [West  Point,  N.Y.] 

Fort  Hill,  18th  May  [sic;  Sept.]  1840 
My  dear  Patrick,  I  received  your  letter  of  the  12th  Ins[tan]t  yester¬ 
day,  &  we  are  all  delighted  to  find,  that  you  are  so  far  recovered,  as 
to  be  able  to  renew  your  correspondence.  Your  attack  was  severe, 
indeed,  and  you,  as  well  as  ourselves,  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
your  recovery.  I  know  something  of  the  disease.  The  fall  that  I 
graduated,  I  was  attacked  by  it,  in  its  most  malignant  form,  and 
did  not  recover  from  it  for  five,  or  six  weeks,  and  remained  puny 
during  the  succeeding  winter;  but  finally  felt  no  ill  effects  from  it. 
You  must  be  very  careful;  cloth[e]  your  self  [“warm”  canceled] 
in  flannel,  if  not  next  to  your  Skin,  over  your  linen;  and  keep  your 
feet  warm  and  dry.  I  hope  you  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  ex¬ 
change  of  quarters.  It  is  important  that  your  room  should  be  warm 
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&  comfortable.  But  if  you  find,  that  the  climate  will  be  too  severe 
for  your  health,  or  your  exposure  too  great,  you  must  resign,  as  de¬ 
sirous,  as  I  am,  and  I  know  you  must  be,  to  complete  your  course. 
As  important  as  it  is  to  acquire  all  the  knowledge  you  can,  at  your 
age,  health  &  life  is  [sic]  still  more  so.  I  shall  be  anxious  to  hear 
how  you  stand  the  cold,  and  you  must  write  to  me  as  soon  as  you 
receive  this. 

I  wrote  both  to  yourself  &  Maj[o]r  [Richard]  Delafield  the  2d 
day  after  I  heard  of  your  illness.  I  hope  you  both  received  my  let¬ 
ters;  &  I  will  write  to  him  again  in  reference  to  you  by  this  mail. 

I  informed  you  of  the  death  of  your  Uncle  Patrick  [Calhoun]  and 
the  low  state  of  the  health  of  your  Uncle  William  [Calhoun].  He 
still  continues  low. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Andrew  [Pickens  Calhoun],  as  late  as  the  9th 
Ins  [tan]  t.  They  were  all  well  &  had  enjoyed  perfect  health  through¬ 
out  the  season,  though  it  has  been  so  sickly  in  the  State  [of  Ala.].  It 
speaks  well  for  the  health  of  the  cane  brake. 

We  are  all  well  &  [“all”  interlined]  join  their  love  &  congratula¬ 
tion  to  you  on  your  recovery. 

You  are  wrong  in  thinking  Maj[o]r  Delafield  did  not  do  right, 
in  writing  to  [“you”  canceled  and  “me”  interlined]  about  your  illness. 
It  was  his  duty,  and  although  it  gave  us  uneasiness  at  the  time,  if 
he  had  not  done  it,  we  should  have  felt  uneasy  about  you  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  time  at  the  Academy,  whenever  there  was  any  delay 
in  hearing  from  you.  It  is  best  at  all  times  to  know  the  worst,  and, 
I  feel  under  much  obligation  to  him  for  writing  so  promptly  and 
frequently  as  he  did.  Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


To  A[ndrew]  P[ickens]  Calhoun 

Fort  Hill,  25th  Sep[tembe]r  1840 
My  dear  Andrew,  ....  Col.  [James]  Gadsden  is  with  me,  on  his 
return  from  a  meeting  at  Ash[e]ville  [N.C.]  of  the  direction  of  the 
[Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Charleston]  rail  road.  Not  a  sufficient 
number  attended  to  do  business.  They  adjourned  to  meet  in  No¬ 
vember  in  Charleston.  Tennessee  has  withdrawn  by  mutual  consent, 
from  the  concerned,  and  all  idea  of  going  beyond  Columbia  openly 
abandoned.  Thus  ends  the  humbug,  with  a  debt  of  several  millions 
on  the  State,  great  loss  to  those  concerned,  and  the  loss  of  credit  & 
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mortification  to  the  projectors.  If  I  could  triumph,  when  State  & 
friends  have  suffered,  what  a  triumph  I  would  have! 

The  Col.  is  getting  along  well.  The  road  to  Columbia  will  be 
finished  next  year,  and,  he  thinks,  will  pay;  and  the  stock  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  now  that  common  sense  &  honesty  have  the  direction,  is  on  the 
rise;  and  will  probably  be  at,  or  above  par  in  a  few  years,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  losses. 

As  to  the  election,  I  should  say  from  all  indications  N[ew]  York 
will  decide  the  contest,  which  ever  way  she  may  vote.  It  is  certain, 
that  let  [“which”  canceled  and  “who”  interlined]  may  come  in,  the 
administration  will  be  weak,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  result  for  our 
principles  &  interest.  I  would  fear  a  decided  victory  [“and  a  strong 
administration”  interlined]  either  way,  under  existing  circumstances. 
Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  (fragment)  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers;  PEx  in  Jameson,  ed.. 
Correspondence,  pp.  464—465;  PEx  in  Cleveland,  ed.,  Controversy  between  John 
C.  Calhoun  and  Robt.  Y.  Hayne,  p.  16.  Note:  The  extant  fragment  of  the  ALS 
does  not  contain  tire  salutation,  dateline,  and  initial  words  of  the  text  that  end 
with  “at  Ashville.”  These  have  been  supplied  from  the  version  published  by 
Jameson. 

From  Dixon  Lewers,  [New  York  City,  ca.  9/25?].  Writing  in  be¬ 
half  of  M[ordecai]  M.  Noah  and - Erle[?J,  Lewers  presents  Cal¬ 

houn  with  a  bill  for  $13.75  for  his  subscription  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Star  from  4/26/ 1837  to  9/25/1840,  when  that  paper  merged 
with  “the  N[ew]  Y[ork]  Times  &  Commercial  Intell[igence]r.”  His 
new  subscription  will  date  from  9/25/1840.  LS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C. 
Calhoun  Papers. 


To  Col.  J[ames]  E[dward]  Colhoun, 

[Abbeville  District,  S.C.] 

Fort  Hill,  1st  Oct[obe]r  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  I  found  in  looking  over  my  papers  the  enclosed  receipt 
in  referrence  [sic]  to  which  you  spoke  to  me. 

I  also  found  the  memorandum,  (a  simple  endorsement  on  your 
letter)  of  the  payment  on  your  account  to  Mr.  [Robert]  Beale 
[of]  $10. 

I  hope  you  had  a  pleasant  &  safe  journey  down,  and  found  all 
well.  Truly,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScCleA. 
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To  the  Rev.  Dr.  [Basil]  Manly,  [President  of  the 
University  of  Alabama] 

Fort  Hill,  7th  Oct[obe]r  1840 
Dear  Sir,  I  received  a  few  days  since  a  letter  from  Mr.  [Thomas] 
Wayland,  enclosing  a  copy  of  one  from  you,  in  reference  to  the  va¬ 
cant  professorship  of  English  literature  in  the  University  of  Alabama; 
consisting  of  Belle  letters,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Criticism,  Eloqution  [sic], 
composition  &  Declemation  [sic]. 

He  desires  me  to  state  my  opinion  of  his  qualifications  in  a  letter, 
as  I  infer,  addressed  to  you. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wayland,  and  consider  him,  as 
an  accurate  &  good  scholar,  well  qualified  to  teach  the  branches  of 
education  embraced  in  the  professorship.  I  know  few  more  so.  To 
his  literary  qualifications,  he  adds  assiduity,  as  a  teacher,  kindness 
of  disposition,  and  gentlemanly  deportment  towards  his  scholars. 

The  objections  to  him,  as  the  head  of  an  Academy  [at  Pendleton] 
were  deficiency  in  gover[n]ment,  originating  in  his  kindness  of  tem¬ 
per  and  aversion  to  correction  in  any  case,  and  the  slow  progress  of 
his  scholars  in  the  classicks,  from  his  following  the  English  mode  of 
teaching.  Those,  who  are  to  pass  on  his  [“claims”  canceled  and 
“qualifications”  interlined]  can  best  determine,  whether  the  objec¬ 
tions  would  be  applicable  in  any  degree,  in  reference  to  the  place, 
for  which  he  applies.  With  great  respect  I  am  &  &,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  AU,  University  Archives.  Note:  In  a  letter  of  10/17/1840  from  Way- 
land  to  Governor  [Arthur  P.]  Bagby  of  Ala.,  Wayland  stated  that  he  was  enclos¬ 
ing  with  other  recommendations  one  from  Calhoun  [ not  found]  given  on  a 
former  occasion.”  “Mr.  John  C.  Calhoun  informs  me  in  a  letter  [not  found ] 
that  I  have  received  from  him  to  day,  that  he  has  sent  to  Dr.  Manly  President 
of  your  University  a  testimonial  in  support  of  my  present  application.”  ALS 
in  AU,  University  Archives. 


Memorandum  [by  John  C.  Calhoun] 


7th  Oct[obe]r  1840 

Received  a  letter  yesterday  by  mail  from  Mr.  Patrick  Usher  of  Texas 
informing  me  of  the  death  of  Col.  Pinkney  Caldwell  of  Texas  and 
that  Capt.  Clark  L.  Owen  of  Texana,  Jackson  County  Texas,  would 
administer  on  his  estate.  He  refers  to  William  [“G.”  interlined]  Cooke 
of  Austin  City,  Travis  County,  as  having  full  knowledge  of  his  affairs. 
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I  this  day  wrote  to  David  [F.]  Caldwell  Esq.,  brother  of  the  deceased, 
enclosing  the  letter  of  Mr.  Usher,  and  informing  him  that  his  brother 
owed  me,  say,  $337  with  interest  &  requesting  him  to  attend  to  my 
interest  in  the  settle[men]t  of  his  estate. 

[On  the  same  paper  Calhoun  wrote,  at  some  time  previous  to 
10/7,  as  follows :]  I  have  made  the  following  payments  on  account 
of  Col.  P.  Caldwell  of  Texas.  His  share  [“(  Vs )  ”  interlined ]  of  Har¬ 
groves  [sic;  Z.B.  Hargraves’s]  note  interest  &  principle  deducting  the 
payment  made  by  Mr.  [Alfred  B.?]  Holt,  amounting  to  $365 
equal  to  $121.70.  Interest  from  the  12th  Aug[us]t  at  8  per  cent.  See 
note  &  receipt  within. 

Payment  on  his  note  to  [Samuel]  Tate  $191  of  which  $20  made 
4th  Sep[tembe]r  1837  &  the  balance  on  the  18th  Oct[obe]r  1839  when 
the  note  was  taken  up.  See  note. 

ADU  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers.  Note:  On  the  reverse  of  the  same 
paper  Calhoun  wrote:  “Oct[obe]r  1840  Col.  P.  Caldwell  I  am  informed  by  letter 
from  Patrick  Usher,  of  Texas  is  dead.  He  was  killed  by  the  Indians.  Capt. 
Clark  L.  Owen  has  administered  on  his  estate.  I  have  written  to  him,  &  Mr. 
Usher  &  his  brother  D[avid]  F.  Caldwell  of  Salisbury  N[orth]  Carolina  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  within  [“due”  canceled ]  debt  on  his  estate.” 


To  S[amuel]  D.  Ingham,  [New  Hope,  Pa.] 

Fort  Hill,  9th  Oct[obe]r  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  The  view  you  have  taken  of  the  present  state  of  things 
&  the  causes,  which  have  led  to  it,  and  the  difficulty  on  the  part  of 
those,  who  opposed  those  causes,  supporting  those  who  supported 
&  countenanced  them,  and  thereby  rose  to  power,  is  fully  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  my  own,  as  far  as  it  goes.  I,  like  you,  have  changed  no 
opinion,  as  to  the  past;  but,  I  think,  the  [“real”  interlined ]  cause  of 
our  present  &  past  difficulties  lie[s]  behind  those  you  enumerate.  It 
takes  its  origin  in  [“a”  canceled  and  “that”  interlined ]  false  system 
of  policy,  which  overflowed  the  Treasury  with  its  surplus  revenue, 
and  which  placed  the  capital,  the  labour  &  the  business  of  this  wide 
spread  country,  under  the  control  of  an  irresponsible  central  Gov¬ 
ernment,  while  it  placed,  by  necessary  operation,  the  two  great  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Union  in  hostile  array  to  each  other. 

General  [Andrew]  Jackson  came  in  with  the  full  tide  of  this  false 
&  dangerous  system,  which  placed  in  his  hands  an  extent  of  patron- 
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age  &  power  greater  than  that  wielded  by  any  monarch  of  the  age. 
Governed  by  his  instinctive  love  of  power,  he  converted  the  whole 
into  an  instrument  of  ag[g]randizement  of  himself  &  the  sychophants 
[sic],  that  surrounded  him,  and  reared  up  a  new  party,  consisting 
partly  of  both,  which  acted  whol[l]y  on  the  spoils  principle;  while 
neither  portion,  that  remained,  could  combine  to  oppose  him.  He 
thus  became  so  absolute,  that  no  act  of  wick  [ed]  ness  nor  folly  could 
shake  his  power.  This  I  saw,  and  also,  that  there  was  no  remedy 
but  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  disease,  the  protective  system  &  through 
it  the  surplus,  and  that  [“that”  interlined ]  could  be  only  done  through 
the  seperate  action  of  a  State. 

The  blow  has  proved  effectual.  The  system  has  fallen,  the  sur¬ 
plus  has  disappeared  and  in  its  place  we  have  an  empty  treasury. 
In  this  new  state  of  things,  the  spoil  principle  can  no  longer  uphold 
those  in  power;  and  nothing  remained  for  them,  but  to  fall  back  on 
the  old  Republican  principles  &  policy,  which  they  had  all  along 
professed,  but  had  shamefully  abandomned  [sic],  or  be  utterly  over¬ 
thrown.  They  have  accordingly  been  slowly  &  reluctantly  returning 
to  them,  but  whether  in  time  to  save  themselves  and  the  party  may 
be  doubted.  I  saw  the  [“course”  canceled  and  “train”  interlined]  of 
events,  and  have  shaped  my  course  accordingly.  The  turning  point 
was  the  suspension  of  [specie  payments  in]  ’37  &  the  recommendation 
of  the  Independent  Treasury.  I  saw  &  have  felt  the  difficulty,  which 
you  have  strongly  stated,  that  to  sustain  those  in  power  would  seem 
to  countenance  the  past,  and  might  give  a  stronger  hold  to  the  false 
principles  on  which  they  had  acted;  but  on  the  other  hand,  to  stand 
perfectly  neutral  or  join  those  opposed  to  them,  in  order  to  expel 
them  from  power,  would  be  but  to  bring  in  our  old  opponents  with 
the  danger  of  giving  a  permanent  ascendancy  to  their  doctrines  & 
policy.  The  only  alternative  [that]  appeared  to  me,  [“was”  inter¬ 
lined]  to  take  the  course  I  have;  to  defend  my  principles  &  policy 
and  give  those  in  power  the  full  benefit  of  my  exertions,  if  they 
should  think  proper  to  move  in  the  same  direction,  but  no  farther. 
This  I  have  strictly  done,  with  an  anxious  desire,  that  they  should 
maintain  themselves,  against  their  opponents,  as  affording  the  best 
prospect  to  reform  the  gove[rn]m[en]t  &  restore  the  Constitution. 

I  have  stated  my  own  course,  not  that  I  suppose  yours  ought  to 
be  squared  by  mine.  Our  position  is  different,  and  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say,  but  that  my  own  views  in  your  position  would  have 
led  me  to  adopt  the  course  you  have  taken;  and  that  you  are  entirely 
right  in  having  adopted  it  &  adhered  to  it  as  long  as  you  have.  But 
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I  must  think,  if  on  the  survey  of  the  whole  ground,  you  can  see  your 
way,  under  all  the  circumstances  under  which  you  act,  to  take  a  part 
with  propriety,  not  as  a  partisan,  but  as  one  contending  for,  and 
maint[ain]ing  his  old  &  cherished  principles,  it  would  be  the  most 
advisable  course,  both  in  reference  to  your  self  &  the  cause,  for  which 
we  have  so  long  acted  together.  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  time  to 
act.  The  issue  fairly  understood  is  [“the  canceled ]  manifestly  the 
old  one  between  the  Republican  &  federal  parties,  in  which  you  can¬ 
not  be  indifferent.  If  you  stand  still,  the  tide  will  pass  &  you  will  be 
in  danger  of  being  left  alone,  [“and”  canceled  and  with  interlined ] 
your  usefulness  destroyed,  or  much  impaired;  but,  if  you  move  to 
the  rescue  of  the  gove[rn]m[en]t  from  the  assaults  of  old  opponents, 
your  old  friends  [will]  all  rally  around  you  &  receive  your  coopera¬ 
tion  with  joy.  The  best  way  to  defeat,  what  you  apprehend,  [“is” 
canceled]  perhaps,  after  all  [“is”  interlined ],  for  those,  who  have  done 
their  duty  in  hard  &  unconstitutional  times,  [“is”  canceled]  now  to 
come  forward  and  to  give  the  ascendancy  to  the  cause  for  which  they 
have  contended,  &  with  it,  themselves.  The  success  of  those,  who 
have  done  their  duty,  is  the  most  effectual  way  to  prevent  the  falsi¬ 
fication  of  history.  I  feel  confident,  if  we  can  keep  the  treasury  low, 
and  do  our  duty  we  can  give  triumph  to  our  cause,  let  the  election 
go  as  it  may.  If  the  incumbent  is  reelected,  he  dare  not  depart  from 
principles  with  an  empty  treasury,  and  if  his  opponent  comes  in,  he 
cannot  maintain  himself  with  one.  The  sum  total  of  all  my  obser¬ 
vations  is,  that  with  an  overflowing  treasury  the  Republican  party 
will  ever  become  a  spoil  party,  &  that  it  can  only  be  reformed  by 
poverty;  and  that  the  best  way  to  probe  &  put  down  corruption,  is  to 
keep  down  the  revenue.  As  the  reformation  goes  on  under  its  potent 
operation,  the  [“very”  canceled  and  then  interlined]  authors  of  abuse 
will  turn  round  and  condemn  their  own  corruption,  which  is  the 
greatest  of  all  triumph[s]  to  truth.  I  already  see  strong  symptoms 
of  it. 

The  small  production,  referred  to  in  yours  of  the  30th  Sep[tem- 
be]r,  as  enclosed,  is  not  received.  I  presume  you  omitted  to  enclose  it. 

I  am  truly  glad  that  Gen[era]l  [John]  Davis  [Representative  from 
Pa.]  has  been  unanimously  renominated.  He  is  a  very  excellent  man 
&  faithful  member.  Yours  truly  &  sincerely,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 
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To  C.  H.  Jordan  and  Others,  Person  County,  N.C. 

Fort  Hill,  9th  October,  1840 
Gentlemen:  I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  accept  the  very 
kind  invitation  to  attend  a  public  dinner  to  be  given  at  Roxborough 
on  tire  29th  inst[ant]  which  you  have  given  in  the  name  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  citizens  of  Person  county.  I  expect  to  be  absent  at  the 
time  on  business  which  claims  my  attention,  and  which  I  cannot 
postpone. 

I  rejoice  to  see  that  the  true  character  of  the  present  contest  be¬ 
gins  to  be  more  correctly  understood  as  the  time  of  the  election 
approaches.  It  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  if  all  the  agita¬ 
tion,  excitement  and  efforts  we  witness,  originated  in  a  struggle, 
having  no  other  object,  but  to  elevate  one  citizen  in  the  place  of 
another,  to  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate,  without  reference  to  the 
principles  on  which  the  government  is  to  be  administered.  As  disrep¬ 
utable  as  the  canvass  has  been  in  many  respects,  the  country  has  not 
yet  sunk  into  such  deep  disgrace. 

As  deep  and  universal  as  the  excitement  has  been,  it  has  not  tran¬ 
scended  the  magnitude  of  the  object  at  stake.  Two  opposing  and 
hostile  systems  are  brought  by  a  long  course  of  events  into  direct  and 
deadly  contest;  known  of  old,  as  the  Republican  and  Federal  systems 
of  policy.  One,  or  the  other,  after  a  contest  of  more  than  half  a 
century,  must,  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  years,  gain  the  per¬ 
manent  ascendancy,  and  on  the  question,  which  shall,  I  solemnly 
believe,  depends  the  fate  of  the  country  and  our  free  institutions. 
Should  those  opposed  to  us  succeed  in  the  coming  election,  and 
especially  by  the  votes  of  the  Southern  States,  and  should  they  be 
able  to  repeal  the  Constitutional  Treasury  and  establish  a  bank  of 
the  United  States  in  its  place,  with  sufficient  capital  and  power  to 
control  the  State  banks,  be  assured,  that  the  whole  federal,  consoli¬ 
dation  system  of  policy,  tariff  and  all,  will  follow  in  its  train,  never 
again  to  be  overthrown  short  of  convulsions.  Rut  on  the  contrary, 
should  they  fail,  and  those  in  power,  who  stand  pledged  to  sustain 
the  old  Republican  State  Rights  doctrines,  and  to  carry  through  the 
Constitutional  Treasury,  maintain  themselves,  and  be  faithful  to 
their  pledges,  every  vestige  of  the  Federal  Consolidation  system 
would  be  obliterated,  and  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  in  its  purest  days,  would  be  permanently  established  in 
its  place,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  a  long  and  happy  duration  of  our 
Union  and  glorious  institutions. 
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As  more  fully  explanatory  of  my  views  of  the  nature  of  the  present 
crisis,  I  enclose  a  copy  of  my  answer  [of  6/ 4]  to  the  Republican  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  answer  to  an  invitation  to  address 
them  on  the  last  fourth  of  July. 

For  the  very  kind  and  flattering  approbation  of  my  public  con¬ 
duct,  for  yourselves  and  those  you  represent,  accept  my  sincere  and 
grateful  acknowledgment.  With  great  respect,  I  am,  &c.,  J.C.  Cal¬ 
houn. 

PC  in  the  Raleigh,  N.C.,  North  Carolina  Standard,  November  4,  1840,  p.  4. 
Note:  Members  of  the  committee  of  invitation  besides  Jordan  were  J[ohn  W.] 
Cuningham,  C[harles  H.K.?]  Taylor,  J[ohn  W.?]  Williams,  J.  Hamblett  [sic; 
John  W.  Hamlet?],  and  E.D.  Bolton.  Williams  at  this  time  and  Cuningham  and 
Taylor  later  were  members  of  the  N.C.  General  Assembly. 


To  Ed[mund]  Ruffin,  [Petersburg,  Va.?] 

Fort  Hill,  9th  Oct[obe]r  1840 
Dear  Sir,  I  hasten  to  say,  what  I  much  regret,  that  so  completely  is 
my  time  engrossed,  that  it  will  not  possibly  be  in  my  power  to  com¬ 
ply  with  your  request.  My  long  absence  from  home,  the  shortness 
of  the  recess  and  my  numerous  engagements  during  the  short  [  re¬ 
cess”  canceled  and  “interval,”  interlined ]  leaves  [sic]  me  not  a  leisure 
moment.  I  am  now  waiting  the  first  frost  to  leave  for  Alabama,  on 
a  visit  to  my  son  [Andrew  Pickens  Calhoun],  with  whom  I  am  plant¬ 
ing  jointly  in  the  Cane  brake  of  Marengo  county,  and  which  I  have 
not  yet  had  the  leisure  to  visit. 

The  reasons  you  assign,  for  commencing  in  advance  of  the  time, 
1  suggested,  are  strong.  It  is  highly  important,  that  the  work  should 
stand  apart  and  above  the  party  politicks  of  the  day.  The  great 
object  is  to  impress  the  United  South,  or  rather  slave  holding  States, 
of  the  paramount  importance  of  maint[ain]ing  their  peculiar  institu¬ 
tions  above  any  other  consideration.  That  once  done,  State  rights 
&  State  remedies,  follow  of  course,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving 
them,  short  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Such  impression  can 
only  be  made  by  a  work  at  once  able,  philosophical  &  aloof  from 
politicks.  With  great  respect  I  am  &  &,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers.  Note:  With  this  manuscript  is  a 
sheet  bearing  an  EU  that  reads:  “Taken  from  the  home  of  E.  Ruffin  Sr.,  by 
Private  Robert  Orr,  Aug.  9,  1862.  Holland,  Erie  Co[unty,]  N.Y.”  The  “work” 
contemplated  by  Ruffin  cannot  be  established  with  certainty.  However,  in  the 
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Farmers’  Register,  vol.  IX,  nos.  4,  5,  6  (April-June,  1841),  Ruffin  published 
“Desultory  Observations  on  the  Abuses  of  the  Banking  System.  Addressed  to 
the  Consideration  of  the  Agricultural  Classes,”  an  essay  which  was  published 
again  in  pamphlet  form  the  same  year. 

From  Bowie,  Barker  &  Bowie,  Charleston,  10/12.  This  firm  en¬ 
closes  an  invoice  for  goods  that  it  has  shipped  to  Calhoun  by  way 
of  Hamburg  [S.C.].  He  may  pay  his  account  by  a  draft  on  his  factor 
or  when  he  is  in  Charleston,  as  he  may  prefer.  The  invoice,  dated 
10/10,  indicates  a  balance  due  of  $183.85,  chiefly  for  such  items  as 
“New  Wool  Hats,”  “Plantation  Brogans,”  and  other  articles  [for  use 
as  slaves’  clothing].  (An  AEU  by  Calhoun  indicates  that  he  mailed 
on  12/14/1840  a  draft  in  full  payment  of  this  account.)  LS  with  En 
in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 

To  Louis  Aldrich,  10/14.  Calhoun  accepts  “with  much  pleasure 
the  honorary  membership,  which  the  highly  respectable  society,  of 
which  you  are  the  organ,  has  been  pleased  to  confer  on  me  .  .  .  .” 
ALS  in  MWiW,  Chapin  Library. 


To  J[oel]  R.  Poinsett,  Secretary  of  War 

Fort  Hill,  16th  Oct[obe]r  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  The  great  points  in  the  arrangement  of  the  compromise 
of  1833,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  were  to  obtain  a  distinct  re¬ 
nunciation  of  the  protective  principle,  accompanied  by  an  affirma¬ 
tion  of  the  opposite,  that  no  more  duty  should  be  laid  &  for  no 
other  purpose,  but  for  revenue,  &  that  restricted  to  the  constitutional 
&  economical  wants  of  the  Government;  and  to  make  the  reduction 
so  gradual,  without  unnecessarily  prolonging  [“the”  canceled  and 
“its”  interlined ]  process  [“of  reduction”  canceled ],  as  would  avoid  a 
shock  to  the  manufacturing  establishments,  which  had  grown  up 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  protective  system. 

Twenty  per  cent  was  assumed  by  Mr.  [Henry]  Clay,  the  framer 
of  the  bill,  as  the  point  to  which  the  duties  should  be  reduced,  on 
the  ground,  as  I  understood,  that  no  duty  laid  simply  [“for”  inter¬ 
lined]  revenue  should  exceed  that  amount.  I  thought  it  too  high, 
and  insisted  on  fifteen,  but  acquiesced,  on  the  ground,  that  the  pro¬ 
tective  principle  was  distinctly  yielded  by  the  bill,  and  that  by  its 
provisions  all  existing  duties  would  cease  after  the  30th  June  1842, 
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and  would  compel  a  readjustment]  before  that  time,  on  the  principle 
of  revenue  simply;  as  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Clay  expressed  a  different  opinion  at  the  last  session;  that  the 
duties  would  continue  after  that  period,  at  the  point  to  which  they 
should  then  be  brought,  if  nothing  in  the  interval  should  [“then 
canceled ]  be  done;  but  that  certain[l]y  is  not  mine,  &,  I  think,  Mr. 
[James]  Buchanan  clearly  proved,  from  the  act  itself,  that  his  [Clay  s] 
is  not  the  proper  construction. 

I  am  glad,  that  the  President  [Martin  Van  Buren],  as  I  infer  from 
your  note,  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  readjustment  of  the  duties 
under  the  act  of  ’33.  It  is  a  subject  of  deep  importance  and  ought 
not  to  be  delayed.  The  next  session,  after  the  coming,  will  be  too 
near  the  period  of  the  expiration  of  the  duties  to  allow  sufficient  time 
to  the  various  interests  concerned,  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new 
duties. 

Our  elections  are  over.  I  have  not  heard  the  result  yet,  out  of 
our  district.  [William]  Butler  [candidate  for  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives]  succeed [ed]  by  a  small  majority,  which  would  have 
been  a  minority,  had  it  not  been  for  [Joseph]  Powell.  He  obstinately 
refused  to  decline.  Some  suppose  he  was  in  [Waddy]  Thompsons 
interest,  and  that  he  had  been  put  up,  to  distract  the  party  he  pro¬ 
fessed  to  support,  but  I  can  not  think  so. 

The  vote  of  N[orth]  Carolina  &  Georgia  shows  an  infatuation, 
that  I  could  not  have  believed  in  any  southern  State.  I  hope  the 
delusion,  that  pervades  the  country  may  not  defeat  Mr.  [Martin]  Van 
Buren [’]s  election,  but  it  seems  to  me,  that  there  is  cause  to  appre¬ 
hend  it  may  unfortunately  be  the  result.  If  it  should,  will  you  per¬ 
mit  me  to  suggest,  that  the  speedy  &  certain  reversal  of  the  result, 
would  greatly  depend,  on  the  Message  of  the  President,  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  next  session.  If  he  should  take  high  &  patriotick  ground, 
on  the  old  Standard  principles  of  the  party,  accompanied  by  a  solemn 
warning  in  reference  to  the  dangerous  &  unconstitutional  attacks  of 
the  abolitionists  on  the  institutions  of  nearly  one  half  of  the  States 
of  the  Union,  and  the  certain  destruction,  if  persisted  in,  not  only 
of  the  peace  &  harmony  of  the  Union,  but  the  Union  itself,  the  effects 
would  be  most  happy.  It  would  rally  &  reanimate  the  Republican 
party,  confound  their  opponents,  and  endear  his  memory  to  all  true 
lovers  of  the  country  &  the  Union. 

You  must  attribute  these  suggestions  to  the  deep  solicitude,  I 
feel,  that,  if  unfortunately  defeated,  defeat  should  be  but  temporary, 
as  I  solemnly  believe  that  [“on”(?)  canceled]  the  ascendancy  of 
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[“the”  interlined]  Republican  party  is  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  our  liberty  &  Union.  With  great  respect  I  am  yours  truly,  J.C. 
Calhoun. 

ALS  in  DLC,  Martin  Van  Buren  Papers,  series  2,  Letterbook  41  (published 
microfilm,  roll  24). 


From  T  [ho mas]  Ewing,  [former  Senator  from 
Ohio] 

Lancaster,  Ohio,  Oct.  17th  1840 
My  Dear  Sir,  When  I  saw  you  in  Washington  last  summer  I  assured 
you  that  Ohio  would  give  a  majority  ranging  from  10  to  20  Thousands 
for  [Thomas]  Corwin  [Whig  gubernatorial  candidate].  The  election 
came  off  on  the  13th  &  the  result  is  as  I  anticipated.  Corwin[’]s  ma¬ 
jority]  is  a  fraction  over  18,000  &  we  have  no  doubt  that  Gen.  [Wil¬ 
liam  Henry]  Harrison  will  carry  the  State  by  30,000. 

Pride  of  opinion  induces  me  to  write  thus  much  &  I  hope  you  will 
allow  me  to  presume  so  far  upon  old  political  associations  &  existing 
personal  friendship  as  to  ex[h]ort  you  not  to  suffer  the  vote  of  your 
noble  State  to  be  given  for  a  man  whom  I  know  you  despise  &  who 
is  doomed  to  fall  politically  &  personally  into  merited  contempt.  I 
am  with  great  Respect  yours,  T.  Ewing. 

ALS  (retained  copy)  in  DLC,  Ewing  Family  Papers.  Note:  Harrison  ap¬ 
pointed  Ewing  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Ewing’s  adopted  son,  William  T. 
Sherman,  was  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1840. 

Receipt  from  S.C.  McCroskey,  [Pendleton?,  ca.  10/17?].  He  ac¬ 
knowledges  receipt  of  $1.75.  This  payment  was  for  “one  pair  of 
stirrup  leathers”  for  John  C.  Calhoun  on  7/1  and  for  baggage  straps 
and  for  mending  bridle  and  harness  for  A[ndrew]  P[ickens]  Calhoun 
between  10/11  and  10/17.  DU  in  NcD,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


From  [Henry  Deas  and  Others] 

Charleston,  Oct.  31st,  1840 
Sir,  There  is  an  anxious  desire  with  many  of  your  fellow  citizens  of 
Charleston  to  make  some  public  testimonial  of  the  grateful  sense 
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entertained  by  them  of  your  distinguished  public  services  and  to 
manifest  their  continued  confidence  in  your  political  principles,  and 
the  unbending  firmness  and  integrity  with  which  they  are  maintained. 

The  changed  aspect  of  the  political  horizon  has  cast  no  shade 
over  the  democratic  party  of  the  City  of  Charleston,  for  whatever  the 
combination  by  which  a  party  gets  into  power,  that  party  cannot 
long  continue  to  rule  the  people  of  the  United  States,  unless  their 
principles  be  those  of  the  great  republican  or  democratic  party. 

Still  it  is  the  desire  of  all  men  entertaining  the  same  political 
opinions  to  take  council  [sic]  of  each  other— that  those  living  at  a 
distance  should  meet  together,  and  by  a  better  knowledge  of  each 
other,  give  to  each  other  a  stronger  and  more  united  support. 

Your  presence  among  us  at  this  time  would  therefore  be  highly 
gratifying  to  the  Democratic  party  of  this  City,  and  with  the  warmest 
desire  that  you  will  accept  it,  we  have  to  extend  to  you  in  their  behalf, 
the  hospitalities  of  our  City  on  your  way  to  Washington,  and  to  re¬ 
quest  that  you  will  accept  from  them  a  dinner,  to  be  given  at  such 
time  as  will  best  suit  your  convenience  during  your  sojourn  among 
us.  We  have  the  honor  to  be  very  respectfully,  Your  obedient  ser¬ 
vants  [Henry  Deas,  John  S.  Ashe,  Ker  Boyce,  James  Lynah  and 
others]. 

PC  in  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Mercury,  November  14,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  the  Edge- 
field,  S.C.,  Advertiser,  November  19,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  the  Richmond,  Va., 
Enquirer,  November  20,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  the  Greenville,  S.C.,  Mountaineer, 
November  20,  1840,  p.  1;  PC  in  the  Pendleton,  S.C.,  Messenger,  November  20, 
1840,  p.  2;  PEx  in  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Evening  Post,  November  18,  1840,  p.  2. 
Note:  The  Mercury  stated  editorially,  as  a  preface  to  its  publication  of  this 
letter,  that  Calhoun  “had  so  uniformly  declined  invitations  of  this  kind,  that  it 
was  deemed  proper  to  consult  him  before  the  formal  action  of  a  public  meeting 
was  had.” 


To  Andrew  Pickens  Calhoun,  [Marengo 
County,  Ala.] 

Fort  Hill,  1st  Nov[embe]r  1840 
My  dear  Andrew,  ....  We  have  nothing  new.  The  State  has  gone 
with  great  unanimity  against  [William  Henry]  Harrison,  though 
from  every  appearance  he  will  succeed.  It  will  bring  in  its  train,  a 
great  change  in  the  political  condition  of  the  country;  and  give  great 
importance  to  the  next  session  [of  Congress].  The  unanimity  of  this 
State  will  give  it  great  weight;  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable,  a 
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reaction  may  take  place,  that  will  result  in  a  more  complete  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution  and  reform  of  the  government,  than  could 
be  effected  by  any  other  course  of  events.  In  the  midst  of  many 
discouraging  circumstances,  there  are  not  wanting  some  that  are  not 
a  little  encouraging.  .  .  . 

PEx  in  Jameson,  ed..  Correspondence,  p.  465. 


To  A  [rm i stead]  Burt,  [Abbeville,  S.C.] 

Fort  Hill,  2d  Nov[embe]r  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  I  had  hoped  to  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  ere 
this,  and  of  conversing  with  you  fully  in  reference  to  many  questions 
connected  with  the  present  crisis;  but  as  I  now  have  but  little  pros¬ 
pect  of  meeting  you,  I  write  to  touch  on  one,  or  two,  that  will  soon 
call  for  action. 

It  is  probable,  that  [William  Henry]  Harrison  will  succeed,  &  he 
even  may  by  a  large  vote,  but  with  powerful  minorities  in  all  the 
States,  that  vote  for  him.  I  see,  that  there  are  already  some  specula¬ 
tions  as  to  our  vote.  It  seems  to  me,  if  we  should  stand  alone,  as 
some  absurdly  think  possible,  we  ought  to  vote  for  [Martin]  Van 
Beuren  [sic] ;  not  that  he  is,  or  ought  to  be  a  favourite,  but  that  it  has 
become  a  point  of  honor  &  expediency,  &  the  [“stronger”  canceled 
and  “greater”  interlined]  the  minority,  the  stronger  both.  The  case, 
I  think,  different  as  to  the  V[ice-]P [residency].  It  seems  to  me,  that 
in  no  event  ought  we  to  vote  for  [Richard  M.]  Johnson,  unless  our 
vote  should  be  the  casting  vote;  but  in  that  case,  we  ought,  as  bitter 
as  would  be  the  pill.  It  would  not  do  to  vote  for  [John]  Tyler.  It 
would  confound  our  position,  and  destroy  our  influence.  Nor  to 
throw  away  our  vote,  or  vote  for  a  third  individual,  in  the  case  sup¬ 
posed.  It  would  greatly  weaken  the  State  &  throw  the  whole  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  me,  as  the  Senate,  in  that  case,  would  have  to  choose 
[“out  of”  canceled  and  “between”  interlined ]  the  two  highest. 

In  any  other  event,  it  strikes  me,  that  the  State  ought  to  vote  for 
[James  K.]  Polk,  or  [Littleton  W.]  Tazewell;  and  of  the  two  the  for¬ 
mer,  were  he  a  candidate,  but  I  understand,  from  an  authentick 
source,  he  is  not,  and  that  he  is  a  candidate  for  reelection,  as  gover¬ 
nor  [of  Tenn.],  and  that  the  State  will  probably  vote  for  Johnson, 
should  the  Republican  party  succeed.  Under  that  view,  I  should 
think  it  best  to  give  our  vote  to  Tazewell,  as  evidence  of  our  high 
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regard  for  his  character  &  devotion  to  the  principles  we  hold  in 
common.  If  such  should  be  our  vote,  it  would  be  well,  that  [  an 
interlined ]  article  should  appear  in  the  Carolinian  placing  the  vote 
on  its  true  ground;  a  regard  for  the  man  &  his  principles,  but  with¬ 
out  reflection  on  Johnson. 

I  hope,  that  every  thing  will  be  done  to  avoid  distraction  and  to 
keep  the  State  quiet  &  united.  If  Harrison  should  succeed  [“our” 
canceled]  Union  at  home  may  be  necessary,  not  only  for  the  safety 
of  the  South,  but  of  our  free  institutions.  It  would  be  better  for  the 
South  to  have  a  monarch  at  once,  than  [“a”  interlined]  $50,000,000 
bank  located  in  Philadelphia,  or  New  York.  It  would  [  be  inter¬ 
lined]  to  create  a  master,  under  existing  circumstances-a  master 
without  inte[re]st  in  us,  or  regard,  or  sympathy  for  us,  and  which 
would  look  to  us  exclusively  as  a  subject  of  plunder. 

I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  before  the  meeting  of  the  [S.C.] 
Legislature,  &  frequently  during  the  session. 

Mrs.  [Floride  Colhoun]  C[alhoun]  joins  in  affectionate  regard  to 
yourself  &  Martha  [Calhoun  Burt].  How  is  the  health  of  [your  father- 
in-law  and  my]  Brother  William  [Calhoun]?  I  have  not  heard  from 
him  for  some  time.  Yours  truly,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  NcD,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers;  PC  in  Jameson,  ed..  Correspondence, 
pp.  465-466.  Note:  In  a  letter  dated  12/10/1840,  Dr.  Henry  H.  Townes,  who 
like  Burt  was  a  son-in-law  of  William  Calhoun,  wrote  George  F.  Townes:  Mr. 
[William]  Calhoun  died  this  morning  at  half  after  2  o’clock.”  ( ALS  in  ScU-SC, 
Townes  Family  Papers.) 


To  Robert  Beale,  [Assistant  Doorkeeper  of  the 
Senate],  Washington 


Fort  Hill,  4th  Nov[embe]r  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  I  received  the  box  with  all  the  contents  in  a  safe  con¬ 
dition,  and  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  attention  to  the  subject. 

Mrs.  [Floride  Colhoun]  Calhoun  is  much  pleased  with  the  ham¬ 
mock,  &  requests  me  to  thank  you  for  it,  as  well  as  your  kind  tender 
of  your  service. 

I  see  the  tide  has  set  in  most  of  the  States  adverse  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  &  in  favour  of  Gen[era]l  [William  Henry]  Harrison.  There 
has  been,  in  this  State,  little  excitement,  on  account  of  its  unanimity. 
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It  never  has  been  more  so.  Had  we  not  had  unfortunately  two  can¬ 
didates  for  Congress,  on  the  State  rights  side,  in  this  District,  our 
delegation  would  have  been  unanimous  in  the  next  Congress.  I  do 
not  suppose,  that  there  will  be  more  than  a  dozen  or  15  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  in  both  branches  of  our  Legislature. 

I  hope  to  be  in  Washington,  [“in”  canceled]  the  first  week  of  the 
session,  when  I  will  be  glad  to  see  you  &  have  the  result  of  your 
observation  on  publick  sentiment  more  in  detail. 

With  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  B[eale]  I  am  yours  truly,  J.C.  Cal¬ 
houn. 

ALS  in  CU,  General  Library,  Stephen  Johnson  Field  Collection.  Note:  At  the 
opening  of  the  26th  Congress,  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Morning  Courier  and  New- 
Y ork  Enquirer,  12/11/1839,  p.  2,  reported  the  election  of  officers  to  the  Senate 
in  part  as  follows:  ‘Tor  the  place  of  Assistant-Doorkeeper,  the  applicants  were 
at  least  in  the  ratio  of  two  for  every  State,  and  each  confidently  anticipating  his 
own  success.  There  were  three  ballotingfs]  before  ...  a  Mr.  Bealle  [sic],  a  clerk 
here  in  one  of  the  public  offices,  ( Mr.  Calhoun’s  candidate, )  received  a  majority 
of  the  votes.” 


To  Col.  J[ames]  Ed[ward]  Colhoun 

Fort  Hill,  7th  Nov[embe]r  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  We  received  all  the  articles  sent  by  Tom  safe  &  in  good 
condition. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you  for  the  seed[?]  wheat,  as  mine  had 
entirely  failed.  I  did  not  make  a  bushel  of  sound  wheat. 

I  shall  put  what  you  sent  in  excellent  land  &  sowed  thickly,  as 
you  direct,  &  carefully  ploughed.  The  flour  is  very  good,  and  was 
very  acceptable. 

I  am  very  busy  putting  every  thing  in  order  before  I  leave  home, 
which  I  think  will  be  about  the  26th  Inst[ant].  Eliza  [Simkins  Pick¬ 
ens]  will  give  you  all  the  domestick  news. 

Should  you  wish  any  thing  done  this  winter  at  the  North,  which 
I  can  attend  to,  it  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  do  so.  Yours  affec¬ 
tionately,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScCleA. 
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To  “H  [enry]  Deas,  John  S.  Ashe,  Kek 
Boyce,  James  Linah  [sic;  Lynah],  and 
Others  of  the  Committee” 

Fort  Hill,  Nov.  7  [1840] 
Gentlemen:  It  is  with  reluctance,  that  I  decline  the  invitation  to 
partake  of  a  public  dinner  on  my  way  to  Washington,  which  you 
have  so  kindly  tendered,  on  behalf  of  yourselves  and  my  other  per¬ 
sonal  and  political  friends  of  Charleston.  If  circumstances  had  per¬ 
mitted,  I  would  certainly  have  made  it  an  exception  to  a  rule,  to 
decline  invitations  of  the  kind,  on  which  I  have  so  long  acted,  and 
from  which,  I  have  so  seldom  departed.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  My  long  absence  from  home  of  nearly  nine  months,  in  the 
discharge  of  my  public  duties,  has  rendered  my  presence  necessary 
to  my  private  and  domestic  concerns;  so  much  so,  that  I  cannot 
venture  to  fix,  in  advance,  the  time  of  my  departure  for  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  is  my  intention  to  be  at  my  post  at  the  opening  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  but  I  may  be  unavoidably  detained  some  time  longer. 

In  saying,  that  the  Republican  party  of  Charleston  have  not  been 
discouraged  by  “the  changed  aspect  of  the  political  horizon,  you 
have  stated  no  more,  than  what  I  had  anticipated.  Those,  who  look 
to  personal  or  party  considerations,  may  change  with  the  tide  of 
popularity;  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  those  who  chiefly  regard 
principles  and  country.  It  is  when  the  tide  is  adverse— when  the 
loose  and  weak  are  floating  away  with  the  current  that  they  hold 
most  steadfastly  to  their  cause.  It  is  thus  this  State  has  ever  acted. 
It  is  her  pride  and  glory  not  to  be  governed  by  private  or  selfish  con¬ 
siderations,  where  the  interest  of  the  country  is  involved,  but  to  take 
her  stand  immoveably  on  principles,  above  all  personal  or  party 
feeling,  and  without  regard,  to  the  course  that  may  be  taken  by 
others.  As  she  has  always  acted,  so,  I  doubt  not,  she  will  on  the 
present  occasion.  If  she  should  be  alone,  as  on  another  memorable 
occasion  [that  is,  during  Nullification],  she  will,  I  feel  confident,  cast 
her  weight  into  the  scale  that  her  principles  may  point  to,  as  reso¬ 
lutely  and  if  possible,  more  so,  than  if  backed  by  the  rest  of  the 
Union. 

Principles  honestly  and  firmly  maintained,  are  almost  certain  in 
the  end  to  triumph;  but,  if  in  our  case,  such  should  not  be  the  fact, 
we  may  be  assured,  that  with  the  failure  of  our  principles  the  whole 
scheme  of  our  admirable  system  of  government  must  fail.  It  is  ut¬ 
terly  impossible  for  the  superstructure  to  stand  on  any  other  foun- 
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dation,  except  the  old  Republican  State  Rights  principles  in  their 
fullest  extent,  as  understood  in  the  purest  days  of  the  party.  And, 
let  me  add,  that,  if  the  party  holding  adverse  principles  and  policy 
should  succeed  in  the  present  contest,  the  cause  must  be  sought  in 
a  departure  from  them  by  the  Government;  and  the  defeat,  should 
there  be  one,  can  only  be  reversed  by  returning  to  them  promptly 
and  honestly.  They  are  the  only  means,  under  Heaven,  of  our  po¬ 
litical  salvation. 

In  attributing  to  me  firmness  and  integrity  in  maintaining  those 
principles,  you  bestow  on  me  a  most  acceptable,  and  I  trust,  not  an 
undeserved  compliment.  If,  with  the  deep  conviction  of  their  truth 
and  vital  importance  to  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  the  Union,  and 
the  safety  of  our  section,  I  were  capable  of  betraying  them  for  any 
consideration,  I  should  regard  myself  not  only  the  most  base,  but 
ungrateful  of  public  servants.  It  would  be  to  return  the  vilest  treach¬ 
ery  on  my  part,  for  the  most  unwavering  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  State,  of  thirty  years,  through  an  eventful  and  trying  political 
life— a  confidence  the  more  honorable  on  all  sides,  because  acquired 
and  continued  without  art,  patronage,  or  flattery,  simply  by  an  hon¬ 
est,  firm  and  fearless  discharge  of  duty,  according  to  the  best  ability, 
it  has  pleased  Providence  to  bestow  on  me.  With  great  respect,  I 
am,  &c.  &c.,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

PC  in  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Mercury,  November  14,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  the  Edge- 
field,  S.C.,  Advertiser,  November  19,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  the  Greenville,  S.C., 
Mountaineer,  November  20,  1840,  p.  1;  PC  in  the  Pendleton,  S.C.,  Messenger, 
November  20,  1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer,  November  20, 
1840,  p.  2;  PC  in  New  Yorker,  vol.  X,  no.  10  (November  21,  1840),  p.  154; 
PEx  in  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Evening  Post,  November  18,  1840,  p.  2;  PEx  in 
the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  November  19, 
1840,  p.  2. 


From  Asbury  Dickins 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  November  21,  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  On  returning  to  the  city,  I  find  that  the  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  respecting  Imports  and  Duties  [the  print¬ 
ing  of  which  was  ordered  by  your  motion  in  the  Senate  last  7/21], 
have  [sic]  been  received  from  the  printer  during  my  absence,  but 
that  my  directions  for  transmitting  it  immediately  to  you  had  been 
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unfortunately  overlooked.  I  hasten  to  repair  the  omission,  as  far  as 
now  in  my  power,  by  sending  you  instantly  a  couple  of  copies;  assur¬ 
ing  you,  at  the  same  time,  of  my  regret  that  your  wishes  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  have  not  been  earlier  complied  with.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  always  and 
sincerely  Yours,  Asbury  Dickins. 

FC  in  DNA,  RG  46  (Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate),  Letterbooks  of  the  Secretary, 
24D-A1,  3:68. 


To  Andrew  Pickens  Calhoun,  [Marengo 
County,  Ala.] 

Fort  Hill,  22d  Nov[embe]r  1840 
My  dear  Andrew,  ....  The  utter  overthrow  of  the  administration 
will  give  deep  interest  to  the  approaching  session  [of  Congress]. 
The  Whigs  are  shouting  and  rejoicing  over  their  brilliant  victory,  as 
they  call  it;  but,  if  I  do  not  greatly  mistake,  it  will  prove  the  cause, 
among  other  things,  of  their  speedy  and  utter  overthrow.  It  will  be 
hard  to  divide  the  spoils  among  such  a  host. 

I  regard  the  fall  of  those  in  power,  as  the  result  of  a  deep  prin¬ 
ciple  of  retributive  justice.  All  the  old  sins  of  [Andrew]  Jacksons 
time  have  come  back  on  them;  and,  although  I  deplore  the  mode, 
in  which  they  have  been  put  down,  and  the  immediate  grounds  on 
which  it  was  done,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  what  it  will,  in  the 
end,  contribute  to  a  more  thorough  reform  than  could  have  been 
effected  by  the  opposite  result.  Individually,  I  have  nothing  to  re¬ 
gret.  Their  fall  illustrates  the  truth  and  correctness  of  my  course, 
for  the  last  15  years.  Had  the  party  followed  my  advise  [sic],  they 
would  not  have  experienced  their  present  defeat,  and  they  can  only 
retrieve  their  loss,  by  coming  to  my  ground.  I  shall  go  into  no  con¬ 
test,  that  has  not  for  its  object,  the  thorough  reform  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  restoration  of  the  Constitution,  according  to  the  old 
Republican  principles  and  doctrines;  and  such  is  the  unanimity  of 
the  State  and  the  force  of  her  moral  character  and  position,  that  no 
opposition  can  be  successful,  in  which  she  does  not  take  a  prominent 
part.  .  .  . 

PEx  in  Jameson,  ed..  Correspondence,  p.  467. 
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To  F[ranklin]  H.  Elmore,  [President  of  the 
Bank  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina],  Columbia, 


S.C. 


Fort  Hill,  24th  Nov[embe]r  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  You  did  me  no  more  than  justice  in  supposing,  that  I 
took  no  part  in  the  election  between  Mr.  [Ker]  Boyce  &  Col.  [John  S.] 
Ash[e]  [candidates  for  the  S.C.  Senate].  I  regard  them  both  as  ex¬ 
cellent  citizens,  and  personal  &  political  friends,  and  only  regretted, 
that  they  should  be  brought  into  conflict,  especially  at  tins  time  and 
on  a  question,  which  seemed  to  threaten  to  involve  the  question  of 
the  banks.  I  feared  that  a  pennanent  split  might  be  made  among 
friends  in  Charleston,  which  for  her  own  interest,  as  well  for  the  har¬ 
mony  [“&  influence”  interlined ]  of  the  State,  I  would  have  deeply 
deplored.  I  rejoice  to  learn,  however,  that  no  such  unfortunate 
consequence  is  like[ly]  to  follow.  To  have  interfered  in  any  way, 
in  such  a  contest,  would  have  been  exceedingly  indelicate  and  out 
of  character,  I  may  say;  and  you  may  assure  any  of  my  friends,  who 
have  received  such  impression,  that  there  is  no  foundation,  whatever 
for  the  report. 

I  am  glad,  that  harmony  is  restored  in  the  Rail  Road  company. 
We  must  advance  slowly  and  cautiously  in  our  system  of  improve¬ 
ment;  but  unless  I  greatly  mistake,  there  are  few  towns  in  the  Union, 
whose  prospect  is  so  good  as  Charleston  [’s],  if  all  her  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  were  fully  brought  out.  I  have  not  a  doubt,  that  she  may 
have  a  larger  share  in  the  trade  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Mississippi 
than  any  other  Atlanticlc  city,  New  York,  perhaps,  excepted. 

It  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  take  Columbia  in  my  route.  I  have 
already  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Bee  to  take  the  Lincol[n]ton, 
Salisbury  &  Raleigh  route.  At  this  season  it  is  the  safest  &  best,  es¬ 
pecially  to  one,  who  suffers  so  much  from  sea  sickness  as  I  do. 

Looking  to  the  future,  I  hold  our  course  to  be  clear.  Begin[nin]g 
at  home,  our  true  policy  is  to  preserve  the  present  unanimity  in  the 
State.  It  is  the  foundation  of  our  influence  at  this  deeply  important 
crisis.  If  we  can  preserve  our  union  at  home,  when  all  around  us  is 
distraction  and  discord,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  opposition,  to 
take  any  course  with  the  least  prospect  of  success,  unless  we  should 
concur,  which  would  place  the  State  at  its  head.  Thus  thinking, 
every  thing  ought  to  be  avoided  during  the  session  [of  the  General 
Assembly],  which  is  like[ly]  to  devide  [sic]  or  distract,  even,  if  right 
of  itself. 
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Looking  beyond  the  State,  I  regard  our  course  not  less  clear.  The 
State  will  of  course  vote  for  Mr.  [Martin]  Van  Buren.  It  would  be 
mean  and  expose  us  to  disreputable  imputations  to  do  otherwise.  I 
should  say  vote  for  [Littleton  W.]  Tazewell  by  all  means  as  V[ice] 
P [resident].  His  principles  &  course  accord  with  ours,  &  its  effects 
will  be  good  with  the  State  rights  party  of  Virginia. 

As  to  the  line  of  policy  to  be  taken,  that  cannot  be  [  taken  can¬ 
celed  and  “determined”  interlined],  till  we  see  the  whole  ground.  It 
must  be  determined  by  consultation  with  our  friends  in  W ashington. 
I  take  it  for  granted,  that  we  will  be  in  opposition  to  the  coming  ad¬ 
ministration,  from  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  and  the 
policy,  which  I  take  for  granted  they  will  adopt,  both  from  choice  & 
necessity.  But  one  thing  I  hold  as  clear,  that  we  ought  to  go  into  no 
contest,  which  has  not  for  its  object  the  complete  restoration  of  the 
Constitution  &  reform  of  the  Government,  according  to  our  principles 
&  doctrines;  I  mean  those  of  the  old  Republican  party  of  ’98.  Unless 
we  can  rally  [“the”  canceled]  an  opposition  on  that  ground,  we  ought, 
in  my  opinion,  [to]  act  a  part,  [“of”  canceled]  simply  opposing  &  sup¬ 
porting  each  measure,  that  we  deem  right,  without  regard  to  the 
quarter  from  which  it  may  come,  administration,  or  opposition.  Now 
is  the  time  for  thorough  reform  and  to  give  an  ascendancy  to  our 
principles,  if  they  are  ever  to  be  in  the  ascendant;  and  it  is  far  better 
for  us  to  contend  single  handed,  against  power,  on  our  own  ground, 
till  those  who  have  obtained  it,  can  be  expelled  by  honest  men,  acting 
on  honest  principles,  than  to  turn  them  out  in  favour  of  those,  whose 
principles  &  character  are  doubtful.  Should  we  firmly  stand  on  that 
ground  &  can  keep  the  State  United,  I  doubt  not,  that  we  can  bring 
the  whole  opposition  to  it. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  Columbia.  I  expect  to  be  at 
Washington  about  the  1st  of  the  session.  Truly,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  DLC,  Franklin  Harper  Elmore  Papers,  vol.  4.  Note:  Just  as  Calhoun 
predicted,  tire  S.C.  General  Assembly  cast  the  State’s  Electoral  votes  for  Van 
Buren  for  President  and  for  Littleton  W.  Tazewell  of  Va.  for  Vice-President 
rather  than  the  regular  nominee,  Richard  M.  Johnson  of  Ky. 
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When  Calhoun  took  his  seat  for  the  session  he  was  for  the  first  time  as 
a  Senator  appointed  to  a  standing  committee,  that  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions.  He  had  also  the  satisfaction  during  the  session  of  seeing  his 
colleague  from  South  Carolina,  William  C.  Preston,  obliged  to  present 
to  the  Senate  resolutions  from  the  South  Carolina  legislature  praising 
Calhoun  and  his  recent  political  course— and  thereby  implicitly  con¬ 
demning  Preston  and  his. 

The  session  was  what  would  later  be  known  as  a  “lame  duck”  one. 
The  new  members  elected  in  the  fall  would  not  take  office  until  the 
subsequent  session,  but  when  they  did  the  Whigs  would  have  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  both  houses,  as  well  as  a  new  President.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  the  Senate’s  deliberations  were  largely  a  rehearsal  for  antici¬ 
pated  future  conflicts.  Calhoun’s  speeches  (made  mostly  on  occasions 
provided  by  discussion  of  the  public  lands)  became  more  philosophi¬ 
cal,  designed  to  fortify  the  ground  for  future  fights,  when  he  would 
be  once  more  in  a  minority. 

The  Whigs  wanted  to  make  the  government  an  active  and  bounti¬ 
ful  partner  in  the  development  and  exploitation  of  the  American  land. 
At  least,  that  was  the  view  of  the  effective  leaders  of  the  party,  though, 
as  Calhoun  pointed  out,  no  such  program  had  been  endorsed  by  the 
people  in  giving  the  victory  to  the  platformless  “Tippecanoe  and 
Tyler,  too.”  A  national  bank  was  to  be  re-established.  The  income 
of  the  government  or  even  borrowed  money  were  to  be  distributed 
to  the  States  to  pay  off  their  debts  and  finance  new  internal  improve¬ 
ments.  A  host  of  new  and  “progressive”  expenditures  and  activities 
were  to  be  found  for  the  government,  including,  of  course,  renewed 
“protection”  for  manufacturers. 

The  rhetoric  of  Calhoun’s  running  attack  on  this  incipient  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  Senate  might  have  sounded  familiar  a  century  and  a  half 
later.  Where  was  the  government  to  get  the  wealth  to  be  so  boun¬ 
teously  distributed?  Where,  after  all,  but  from  the  pockets  of  the 
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people,  who  were  to  be  led  to  believe  they  were  getting  something 
for  nothing.  And  where  would  the  distributed  benefits  go P  Not  to 
“the  people”  but  to  strategically  placed  interests,  specifically,  poli¬ 
ticians  and  “rich  capitalists.”  There  was  already  under  way  a  steady 
and  indirect  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  powers  of 
Congress,  Calhoun  said.  He  cited  as  an  example  the  Patent  Office 
which  had  spent  four  times  more  on  its  new  building  than  had  been 
appropriated,  had  treated  Congressional  oversight  as  impertinent, 
and  teas  assuming  a  much  larger  authority  over  the  agriculture  and 
mechanical  arts  of  the  country  than  was  legally  authorized. 

What  the  Whigs  contemplated,  Calhoun  said  in  an  extended 
speech  on  January  30,  was  nothing  less  than  a  reversal  of  the  people- 
master,  government-servant  relationship  “which  the  wise  and  patri¬ 
otic  founders  of  our  political  institutions  regarded  as  essential  to 
liberty.”  He  called  Americans  to  remember  their  forebears,  who  had 
come  to  a  continent  full  of  challenge  and  peril  precisely  to  escape  the 
impositions  of  energetic  government. 

It  was  clear  what  the  Whig  leaders  would  seek  if  they  were  able. 
There  were  problems,  however,  for  them.  One  was  the  nebulous 
nature  of  their  mandate.  The  other  teas  the  President-Elect,  who 
seemed  to  Calhoun  to  be  both  politically  and  personally  bewildered. 
“Gen[era]l  Harrison  individually  desires  nothing  more,  as  I  infer, 
but  to  pass  through  his  term  with  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  Cal¬ 
houn  wrote.  “The  Presidency,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  is  very  little  more 
to  him  than  an  affair  of  personal  gratification  &  vanity.” 

From  home  there  was  bad  news  and  good  news.  The  bad  news 
teas  the  continuing  ill  health  of  Anna  Maria  Clemson.  The  good  news 
was  contained  in  Thomas  Clemsons  frequent  and  full  accounts  of 
plantation  affairs,  which  he  had  taken  over  at  Fort  Hill.  Calhoun 
congratulated  his  son-in-law  on  his  “active  and  energetick”  super¬ 
vision.  Never  during  his  many  absences  from  home  had  his  mind 
been  more  at  ease  about  farm  matters. 

Cl 


From  J[ohn]  E[wing]  Bonneau 

Charleston  S.C.,  8th  Dec[embe]r  1840 
Dear  Sir,  Your  letter  dated  Fort  Hill  30th  Ult[im]o  I  have  duly  re¬ 
ceived.  I  will  accept  &  pay  your  draft  or  drafts  amounting  to  one 
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thousand  dollars,  &  will  also  [“pay”  interlined]  the  two  or  three  drafts 
you  mention  in  your  letter,  that  you  had  already  drawn  payable  on 
1st  January  next  amounting  to  two  or  three  hundred  dollars.  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  you  to  send  on  your  note  to 
raise  the  amount  in  Bank.  Hoping  this  may  find  you  safe  arrived  at 
Washington  &  in  the  enjoyment  of  your  health  I  Remain  with  great 
respect  Your’s  [sic]  &c.  &c.,  J.E.  Bonneau. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


To  Tho[ma]s  G.  Clem  son,  Pendleton 

Washington,  13th  Dec[embe]r  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  I  have  just  received  yours  of  the  6th  and  am  not  at  all 
surprised,  that  you  found  things  so  much  out  of  order.  Stevens  had 
totally  neglected  every  thing,  so  much  so,  that  I  could  not  take  the 
least  pleasure  in  going  over  the  place  on  my  return  last  summer. 
Whatever  may  be  necessary  for  the  place,  you  will  get.  I  wish  every 
thing  to  be  put  &  kept  in  good  order. 

I  am  glad  that  you  found  it  so  little  troublesome  to  mend  the 
breach  in  the  embankment.  It  rained  all  night  &  day  where  I  was  on 
the  road  and  I  felt  fearful,  as  it  was  the  first  heavy  rain  after  the 
water  was  let  in,  that  there  would  be  some  giving  away.  I  think  it 
would  be  advisable  to  continue  on  the  embankment,  till  it  is  made 
secure. 

The  weather  has  been  so  bad,  that  I  fear  the  outdoor  work  has 
been  much  interrupted.  It  is  now  raining  &  [“thawing”  canceled 
and  then  interlined],  with  very  sloppy  streets. 

I  arrived  [“here  on  the”  interlined]  9th  &  wrote  Mrs.  [Floride  Col- 
houn]  Calhoun  the  next  day.  I  hope  she  has  received  my  letter. 

The  political  world  is  calm,  as  it  usually  is  after  a  warm  contest. 
There  is  much  speculation  in  referrence  [sic]  to  the  Cabinet  of  the 
new  administration,  but  no  certainty  as  to  who  will  compose  it.  The 
impression  is,  that  the  influence  of  Mr.  [Henry]  Clay  will  prevail. 
From  all  appearance,  the  session  will  be  a  very  quiet  one.  The  finan¬ 
ces  are  in  a  better  state,  than  was  anticipated,  which  is  an  important 
point.  It  will  embarrass  the  Whigs,  as  they  hoped  to  have  a  publick 
debt,  on  which  to  build  a  bank. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Andrew  [Pickens  Calhoun]  since  my  arrival. 
His  [“crop”  canceled  and  “cotton”  interlined]  will  not  equal  [“his” 
canceled]  expectation,  which  I  find  is  turning  out  generally  to  be 
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the  case.  I  wish  the  little  I  make  to  be  [“ginned  &”  interlined]  baled 
&  put  away  safely.  I  do  not  intend  to  sell  till  after  my  return. 

I  have  just  received  the  enclosed. 

I  hope  Anna’s  [Anna  Maria  Calhoun  Clemson’s]  health  improves. 
My  love  to  all.  Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

[P.S.]  I  ordered  a  corn  cob  crusher  from  the  Spartanburgh  iron 
works,  similar  to  my  old  one  in  the  mill  House  &  wish  it  to  be  put  up 
when  it  arrives. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  PEx  in  Jameson,  ed..  Correspondence,  pp.  467-468. 

“Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  legal  representatives  of  John  de  Treville, 
deceased,”  introduced  by  Calhoun  in  the  Senate  on  12/ 15.  This  bill 
authorized  the  payment  of  five  years’  commutation  of  pay  to  the 
estate  of  De  Treville  of  S.C.,  a  Captain  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  bill  was  identical  to  one  introduced  in  the  preceding  session  of 
Congress  by  John  J.  Crittenden  for  the  Committee  on  Revolutionary 
Claims  as  a  result  of  a  motion  made  by  Calhoun  on  1/23/ 1840.  The 
bill,  as  reintroduced,  was  approved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  near  the  end  of  the  session,  but  was  apparently  not 
signed  by  the  President.  Draft  in  DNA,  RG  46  ( Records  of  the  U.S. 
Senate),  26A-B3;  PC  in  DNA,  RG  46,  26A-B4;  PC  in  DLC,  Congres¬ 
sional  Bills,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  S-35. 


From  John  R.  Mathewes 

Bear  Island,  So[uth]  Carolina,]  Dec[embe]r  15,  1840 
My  Dear  Sir,  I  rec[eive]d  your  fav[o]r  of  the  11th  Ult[im]o  at  this 
place  a  few  days  since  by  way  of  Clark [ejsville  [Ga.]  &  w[oul]d  have 
replied  to  it  sooner  but  the  inconveniencies  [sic]  of  communication 
from  here  to  Charleston  are  generally  at  intervals  of  a  week.  Below 
is  an  extract  from  the  conditions  of  the  Bond  and  I  think  that  you  will 
find  that  the  interest  is  payable  annually  at  the  date  of  the  Bond,  at 
least  such  was  my  intention.  I  w[oul]d  send  you  now  a  copy  of  the 
whole  Bond  but  am  preparing  at  this  moment  to  leave  for  Charleston 
on  my  way  to  the  Mountains  and  as  soon  as  I  arrive  there  will  send  it 
to  you.  The  interest  is  the  only  important  fund  to  be  annually  ex¬ 
pended  by  Dr.  [William]  Ioor[’]s  family.  I  am  here  without  any  politi¬ 
cal  news  whatsoever,  in  fact  after  such  a  hurricane  as  Gen[era]l  [Wil¬ 
liam  Henry]  Harrison[’]s  Election  a  calm  as  usual  has  ensued  leaving 
an  opportunity  to  the  injured  parties  [to  have]  full  time  to  count  their 
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losses.  The  [William  H.]  Crawford  party  are  in  full  feather  in  Georgia 
&  it  is  now  headed  by  men  who  [are]  most  decidedly  opposed  to  any 
thing  from  Pendleton[.]  I  say  this  not  to  stir  unpleasant  feelings, 
but  that  in  case  of  an  occasion  one  may  be  fortified  with  “Timeo 
Danaos  &c.”  It  will  afford  me  pleasure  to  hear  of  the  progress  of 
events  this  session.  Great  Britain  must  be  watch[e]d  &  closely  too  or 
the  next  patient  she  will  administer  black  broth  to  or  an  opium  dose 
will  be  the  Cotton  growing  section  of  the  U.S.  Her  Steam  Packets 
are  Greek  horses.  They  are  mostly  commanded  by  naval  officers  & 
others[?;  ms.  torn ;  one  or  two  words  illegible]  taste  seeking  experi¬ 
ence  &  consequently  promotion  [ms.  torn;  in?]  convenient  season.  I 
remain  Dear  Sir  With  great  respect  y[ou]rs  with  esteem,  John  R. 
Math  ewes. 

Turn  Over  [for  the  attached  extract:] 

(Copy)  Charleston,  Dec[embe]r  18th  1840 
The  condition  of  the  above  obligation  is  such  &c  &c— pay  the  several 
instalments  on  the  1st  day  of  March  41,  42,  43— “with  Interest  at 
seven  per  cent  on  the  Whole  amount  payable  annually  from  the  day 
of  the  date  of  these  presents,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  March  1841” 
without  &c. 

I  had  not  look[e]d  into  the  Bond  since  it  was  made  untill  the  reed. 
[sic]  of  your  letter  &  was  under  the  impression  at  the  time  that  Oc- 
t[obe]r  was  the  period  for  the  annual  payment  of  the  Interest  and  it 
seems  to  be  so  to  me  now— the  latter  part  “March  1841  [”]  seems  to  be 
supererogation.  It  however  w[oul]d  make  no  difference  to  defer  the 
payment  till  March  1841,  were  it  not  the  disappointment  &  incon¬ 
venience  which  may  probably  happen  to  the  parties  interested,  at  that 
time  Seventeen  months  interest  would  be  due. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers.  Note:  An  AEU  by  Calhoun  reads: 
“Mr.  Mathew[e]s,  [“23d”  altered  to  “24d”]  Dec[embe]r,  Enclosed  a  check  no. 
501  from  Jas.  Adams  &  Co.  on  the  bank  of  Charleston  of  $140  for  my  share  of 
the  interest  endorsed  to  T[homas]  G.  Clemson.” 


Remarks  on  the  Proposed  Repeal  of  the 
Independent  Treasury 

[In  the  Senate,  December  15,  1840] 
[Henry  Clay  introduced  and  spoke  for  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
repeal  “forthwith”  of  the  Independent  Treasury  Act  passed  by  the 
preceding  session  of  Congress.] 
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Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  had  supposed  that  the  party  about  to  come 
into  power  would  have  been  content  with  their  decisive  victory,  and 
that  the  business  of  the  session  would  be  allowed  to  go  on  quietly, 
without  calling  up  any  of  the  exciting  topics  that  entered  into  the  late 
canvass,  or  anticipating  the  measures  belonging  properly  to  the  com¬ 
ing  administration.  The  country  has  just  passed  through  one  of  the 
most  agitating  canvasses  it  ever  has,  and  it  is  time  it  should  have 
repose;  and  he,  for  one,  had  determined,  if  it  should  not,  it  would  not 
be  his  fault.  Without  adverting  to  the  past,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  wait  and  form  no  opinion  till  General  [William  Henry]  Har¬ 
rison  had  assumed  his  high  and  responsible  office,  and  developed  the 
principles  and  policy  on  which  he  intended  to  administer  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  an  official  and  responsible  form.  If  he  should,  in  good 
faith,  by  practice  as  well  as  profession,  adopt  the  course  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay)  has  assured  us  he  would;  if  his 
administration  shall  be  one  of  retrenchment  and  economy,  deep  and 
thorough,  for  they  are  both  much  needed;  if  it  shall  be  opposed  to  a 
national  debt,  funded  or  unfunded;  if  against  the  improper  extension 
of  Executive  power,  and  shall  be  opposed  to  the  use  of  its  patronage 
as  the  means  of  rewarding  mere  partisan  service;  and  if,  finally,  as  inti¬ 
mated  in  the  canvass  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
( Mr.  [Daniel]  Webster, )  it  should  be  conducted  on  the  good  old  but 
much  derided  doctrines  of  [Thomas]  Jefferson,  it  should  not  only  have 
his  approbation,  but  his  cordial  and  cheerful  support,  notwithstanding 
his  objections  to  the  means  by  which  his  election  was  secured.  But 
he  would  rather  have  these  declarations  officially  from  General  Harri¬ 
son  himself,  than  from  the  honorable  Senator,  however  high  his  au¬ 
thority  might  be  considered.  I  (said  Mr.  C[alhoun])  never  have 
played,  and  never  intend  to  play,  the  game  of  in  and  out  in  politics. 
It  is  unsuited  to  the  nature  of  our  Government,  and  unbecoming 
those  invested  with  the  high  and  sacred  trust  of  administering  it.  His 
course  was  immovably  made  up.  He  would  give  the  coming  Admin¬ 
istration  his  support  in  all  measures  which  his  judgment  approved, 
and  opposition  to  all  which  it  disapproved;  and,  if  he  was  found  in 
systematic  opposition,  it  would  be  because  of  systematic  departure 
from  the  principles  and  policy  which  he  believed  to  be  essential  to  the 
prosperity  and  liberty  of  the  Union. 

With  these  views,  he  could  not,  with  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
regard  with  pleasure  the  introduction  of  this  resolution.  On  the 
contrary,  he  regarded  it  with  regret,  because  it  was  calculated  to 
keep  up  the  excitement  of  the  late  canvass,  and  prevent  the  repose 
which  naturally  follows  the  deep  agitation  through  which  the  country 
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has  just  passed,  and  which  is  necessary  to  that  calm  review,  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  correct  past  errors,  and  turn  them  to  profit¬ 
able  account  in  future.  Let  the  people  have  an  interval  of  eight  or  nine 
months,  from  the  end  of  this  session  to  the  commencement  of  the  next, 
to  think  over  calmly  and  deliberately  the  past,  and  the  course  that 
ought  to  be  taken  hereafter,  and  much  profit  will  result  to  the  country. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  he  not  only  regretted  the  introduction  of  the  reso¬ 
lution,  but  the  ground  on  which  the  Senator  puts  the  repeal  of  the 
measure  contemplated.  He  assumes  the  ground  that  the  people  had 
decided  against  the  Sub-Treasury  in  the  late  election.  He  (Mr. 
Calhoun )  doubted  the  fact.  The  election  decided  nothing  but  that 
General  Harrison  should  be  elected  President  for  the  next  term;  and 
he  entered  his  solemn  protest  against  the  attempt  to  make  any  other 
inference  the  basis  of  our  official  action;  and  in  doing  so,  he  but  took 
the  ground  taken  by  the  Senator  and  those  with  whom  he  acted,  when 
it  was  attempted  to  construe  in  a  similar  manner  a  former  election 
to  have  decided  against  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  and  in  favor  of  certain  measures  to  which  he  was  op¬ 
posed.  He  ( Mr.  Calhoun )  regarded  every  attempt  at  such  inference 
to  be  dangerous  and  unconstitutional.  No  one  had  a  higher  regard 
for  the  voice  of  the  people  than  he  had;  but  he  could  only  recognise  it 
in  his  official  acts,  when  pronounced  through  its  proper  organ,  and 
on  the  subject,  and  to  the  extent  only,  which  the  Constitution  made 
it  binding.  Thus  thinking,  he  bowed  in  obedience  to  their  voice, 
uttered  in  the  late  election,  that  General  Harrison  should  be  the  next 
President,  but  to  that  extent  only  could  he  here,  in  his  place  as  Senator, 
recognise  it. 

It  is  not  only  against  the  genius  of  our  system  to  extend  it  farther, 
but  idle  to  attempt  to  extend  it  to  the  measure  the  Senator  has.  Who 
is  there  that  does  not  know  that  in  the  late  canvass  the  great  issue— 
who  should  be  President— depended  on  a  thousand  others,  direct  and 
indirect,  of  which  the  Sub-Treasury  was  but  one?  Who  does  not 
remember  that  the  imputed  extravagance  of  the  Administration,  the 
[controversial]  report  of  one  of  the  Secretaries  [Joel  R.  Poinsett]  on 
the  militia  question,  [Lt.  George  M.]  Hooe’s  case,  [in  being  convicted 
in  a  Naval  court-martial  in  which  the  testimony  of  two  free  Negroes 
was  admitted,]  and  innumerable  other  objections,  were  made  to  the 
present  incumbent,  as  well  as  countless  numbers  urged  in  favor  of 
his  opponents,  in  addition  to  his  objection  to  the  Sub-Treasury?  They 
must  all  have  been  supposed  to  influence  the  result,  or  surely  they 
would  not  have  been  so  zealously  and  incessantly  urged  by  those  who 
advocated  the  claims  of  the  successful  candidate.  How,  then,  can 
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gentlemen  now  turn  round,  and  tell  us  that  there  was  but  a  single 
question  at  issue,  and  that  question  the  Sub-Treasury? 

But  he,  Mr.  Cfalhoun],  desired  to  speak  with  perfect  candor. 
Though  he  by  no  means  considered  it  certain,  yet  there  was  reason 
to  fear  that  a  majority  of  the  community  was  opposed  to  that  highly 
important  measure.  If  such  should  turn  out  to  be  the  fact,  he  would 
regret  it  profoundly;  but  are  gentlemen  certain  that  there  is  a  majority 
in  favor  of  any  alternative  measure  that  can  be  presented,  and  that 
there  is  not  a  majority  in  its  favor,  against  any  such  alternative?  That 
is  the  point.  Let  me  tell  gentlemen,  when  they  come  to  the  real  ques¬ 
tion— -not  only  whether  the  Sub  Treasury  shall  be  repealed,  but  what 
shall  be  substituted,  they  will  not  find  so  easy  a  victory  as  they  expect. 
That  is  the  question  which  you  must  meet,  and  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  elude  it.  As  to  one  of  the  only  two  possible  alternatives— 
he  referred  to  the  repudiated  and  condemned  pet  bank  system— 
which  the  gentleman  had  so  justly  denounced  so  far  back  as  1834,  on 
the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  deposites,  as  the  most  fallacious, 
rickety,  and  corrupt  system  which  could  be  adopted,  which  they 
prophesied,  and  truly  prophesied,  would  explode  and  blow  up  its 
authors,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  there  was  no  danger  of  that  being 
imposed  on  the  country  by  the  coming  administration.  He  trusted 
that  would  not  be  the  result  of  all  the  late  agitation,  and  the  decided 
victory  they  had  achieved. 

As  to  the  other  alternative— a  National  Bank— he  would  not  go  into 
that  now.  It  will  be  time  enough,  after  General  Harrison  comes  in, 
and  recommends  it  to  our  adoption,  if,  with  his  constitutional  objec¬ 
tions,  he  ever  should.  But  come  when  that  time  might,  if  it  ever 
should,  he  should  stand  up  and  resist  it  with  every  faculty,  and  all  the 
energy  with  which  nature  had  bestowed  on  him;  for,  as  he  lived,  he 
believed  the  day  on  which  a  National  Bank  shall  be  established,  with 
a  capital  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  millions,  and  twenty  years’  duration, 
and  with  power  and  privileges  sufficient  to  control  the  currency  and 
business  of  the  country,  would  be  the  end  of  our  liberty,  and  would 
as  effectually  create  a  sovereign  power,  as  if  General  Harrison  were 
elected  President  for  life,  with  the  right  of  succession  in  his  descen¬ 
dants,  and  even  more  so. 

To  either  of  these,  the  much  abused  Sub-Treasury  will  be  found 
to  be  the  only  alternative.  Condemned  and  vilified  as  it  was,  the 
country,  if  it  desired  to  preserve  its  free  institutions,  must  come  to  it; 
nor  was  it  less  for  the  advantage  of  the  banks  themselves,  than  the 
country,  that  it  should.  Yes,  for  the  banks;  he  knew  what  he  said;  he 
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weighed  every  word.  He  regarded  those  the  greatest  enemies,  in 
reality,  to  the  banks,  however  kind  their  intention,  who  would  force 
them  again  into  a  union  with  the  Government,  against  the  deep  con¬ 
viction  of  the  injustice,  impolicy  and  unconstitutionality  of  such 
union,  of  a  powerful  and  determined  party,  not  much  inferior  in  num¬ 
bers  than  their  opponents,  if  tested  even  by  the  late  election;  for,  how¬ 
ever  strong  the  vote  of  the  electoral  college,  the  popular  vote  in  favor 
of  General  Harrison  did  not  much  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  out 
of  upwards  of  two  millions  of  votes.  If,  against  the  fixed  opinion  of 
this  powerful  and  resolute  party,  the  coming  Administration  should 
force  a  reunion  between  bank  and  Government,  they  would,  at  the 
same  time,  force  them  into  the  political  arena  of  party  conflict,  which 
could  not  fail  to  overthrow  the  whole  system  in  its  convulsive  move¬ 
ments.  He  warned  the  banks,  and  those  interested  in  them,  against 
the  fatal  tendency  of  their  indiscreet  friends,  who  would,  under  such 
circumstances,  force  the  reunion.  He  was  no  enemy  to  the  existing 
banks,  while  he  had  no  confidence  in  the  system  as  it  existed  in  this 
country  and  Great  Britain.  He  believed  that  banks  of  issue  and  cir¬ 
culation  were  founded  on  a  mistake,  and  must  run  down,  by  their 
own  inherent  defects,  against  every  effort  to  stay  their  descent,  and 
had  long  thought  so;  but  he  made  no  war  on  them,  and  never  had. 
They  were  running  down  of  themselves,  according  to  his  impression, 
too  fast  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  his  policy  was  to  retard,  and 
not  accelerate  their  descent.  He  acted  on  the  same  principle  in  1834, 
when  the  deposites  were  removed;  and  in  obedience  to  it,  urged  a 
course,  which,  if  it  had  been  adopted,  would  have  saved  the  country 
and  banks  from  the  disasters  which  have  since  followed.  On  the 
same  principle  he  acted  at  the  extra  session  in  1837,  and  had  ever 
since,  in  advocating  the  separation  of  the  Government  from  the 
banks,  as  the  only  means  of  extricating  them  from  politics,  and  leav¬ 
ing  them  quietly  to  be  reformed  or  run  out,  under  the  action  of  an 
enlightened  and  calm  public  opinion.  He  was,  and  ever  had  been, 
averse  to  all  sudden  and  forced  measures  in  reference  to  the  currency, 
even  as  applied  to  our  system,  as  bad  as  he  believed  it  to  be. 

In  addition  to  the  supposed  condemnation  of  the  Sub-Treasury  by 
the  people  at  the  late  election,  the  Senator  urged  another  reason  for 
its  repeal,  that  it  would  make  no  practical  change.  He  says  that  the 
practice  under  the  existing  law  is,  in  reality,  the  same  as  it  was  before 
its  passage,  and  would  be  after  the  repeal.  If  so,  why,  then,  this 
haste  to  repeal  it?  Why  agitate  the  country,  so  anxiously  seeking 
repose,  on  a  subject  acknowledged  by  him  to  be  wholly  immaterial? 
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Why  not  allow  the  measure  to  go  on  quietly  until  he  and  his  party 
come  into  power,  and  then  they  could  act  deliberately  on  the  subject, 
and  not  only  repeal  a  measure  they  consider  so  obnoxious,  but  also 
present  their  substitute,  so  as  to  afford  the  community  a  fair  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  deciding  between  them?  But  be  the  practice  of  it  what 
it  may,  the  difference  between  the  two  states  of  things,  that  which 
now  exists  and  that  which  would  if  the  measure  proposed  by  this 
resolution  should  be  adopted,  is  far,  very  far,  from  being  so  imma¬ 
terial  as  the  Senator  seems  to  suppose.  The  Sub-Treasury,  as  estab¬ 
lished  by  law,  be  it  wise  or  not,  is,  at  all  events,  legal  and  constitutional. 
No  one  can  deny  that;  but  should  the  Senator’s  resolution  succeed, 
and  the  act  be  repealed,  he  would  restore  the  state  of  things  which 
he,  and  those  with  whom  he  has  acted,  have  contended,  for  these 
three  years,  to  be  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  and  which  placed  the 
control  over  the  public  money  wholly  under  the  discretion  of  the 
Executive!  Is  that  nothing? 

As  to  the  practice  [of  Receivers  General  accepting  the  notes  of 
non-specie  paying  banks  indirectly  by  depositing  them  in  their  per¬ 
sonal  accounts],  if  it  be  such  as  the  Senator  supposes,  he  (Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn)  held  it  directly  contrary  to  law,  and  that  the  officer  who  had 
dared  to  practise  it,  deserved  punishment  and  expulsion  from  office. 
If  the  Senator  desired  to  pursue  the  subject,  and  would  move  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  ascertain  the  facts,  it  should  have  his  support.  He  would 
be  the  last  to  protect  any  officer,  high  or  low,  in  the  violation  of  law. 

He  had  said  more  than  he  intended  when  he  rose,  but  would  not 
take  his  seat  without  again  entreating  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
not  to  force  on  a  controversy  at  this  time.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  had  elected  General  Harrison,  whether  by  proper  or  improper 
means,  was  not  a  question  for  him.  He  acquiesced  in  the  decision, 
and  wished  to  see  the  excitement,  which  accompanied  the  contest, 
subside.  He  was  prepared  to  give  his  administration  a  fair  trial,  as 
he  would  any  other  constitutionally  elected  by  the  people.  He  should 
watch  it  with  a  vigilant  eye,  but  with  no  disposition  to  oppose,  unless 
his  measures  should  force  him  into  opposition,  in  defence  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  welfare  and  liberty  of  the  country. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  pp.  21-22.  Also  printed  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  December  16,  1840,  p.  2;  the  Greenville,  S.C., 
Mountaineer,  February  5,  1841,  p.  1.  Variants  in  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American 
and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  December  16,  1840,  p.  2;  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  December  17,  1840,  p.  2;  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Madisonian,  December  17,  1840,  p.  2. 
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To  A.  D.  Wallace 


Washington,  17th  Dec[embe]r  1840 
D[ea]r  Sir,  You  ask  me  a  question  not  easy  to  answer.  There  is  no 
satisfactory  work  extant  on  our  system  of  government.  The  Federal¬ 
ists  is  the  fullest  and,  in  many  respects,  the  best,  but  it  takes  many 
false  views  and  by  no  means  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  system.  The 
Virginia  &  Kentucky  resolutions  &  the  report  to  the  Virginia  Legis¬ 
lature  by  Mr.  [James]  Madison  on  the  Alien  &  Sedition  acts  take  far 
deeper  &  [“cor”  canceled]  more  correct  views,  but  are  less  full.  The 
South  Carolina  controversy  with  the  General  Government  develops 
and  carries  out  those  views  more  fully,  but  have  never  been  collected 
and  can  only  be  found  in  scattered  pamphlets  &  essays.  I  regard 
[Joseph]  Story’s  Commentaries  as  essentially  false  and  dangerous. 

I  would  advise  a  young  man  with  your  views  to  make  himself 
thoroug[h]ly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  five  states  of  an¬ 
tiquity  and  the  history  of  England  and  our  country,  and  to  read  the 
best  elementary  treatises  on  Government,  including  Aristotle’s,  which 
I  regard,  as  among  the  best.  To  this,  must  be  added  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  political  economy,  and  of  his  country  in  all  its  relations, 
external  &  internal,  including  its  resources,  and  the  character  of  the 
people.  But  all  this  leaves  much,  that  can  only  be  acquired  by  actual 
experience.  Let  me  add  that  all  other  acquirements  are  of  little 
avail,  without  the  power  of  speaking  &  writing  well,  both  of  which,  in 
free  communities  like  ours,  are  indispensible  [sic]  to  success.  Re¬ 
spectfully,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  PHi,  Gratz  Collection;  variant  PC  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Correspondence,  pp. 
468-469. 

Report  and  resolutions  of  the  S.C.  General  Assembly  on  various 
subjects  of  national  policy,  12/18.  This  report  was  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Federal  Relations  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
was  approved  by  the  House  and  Senate  on  the  same  day  it  was  pre¬ 
sented.  It  was  made  in  response  to  part  of  the  annual  message  of 
the  Governor  [B.K.  Henagan]  and  presents  the  position  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  on  the  major  national  issues  of  the  day.  The  report  argues  at 
length  the  ill  effects  and  undesirability  of  paper  currency  and  banking 
institutions  and  the  unconstitutionality  and  undesirability  of  a  na¬ 
tional  bank.  It  approves  the  Independent  Treasuiy.  It  justifies  the 
State’s  participation  in  the  Presidential  election  [for  the  first  time  in 
12  years]  in  behalf  of  Martin  Van  Buren  and  the  Democratic  party. 
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It  praises  the  positions  of  that  party  and  deprecates  Southern  States 
who  have  been  led  to  support  the  Whigs.  The  report  condemns  in 
very  strong  terms  the  incoming  administration  [of  William  Henry 
Harrison]  and  the  manner  in  which  the  elections  of  1840  were  con¬ 
ducted.  “The  late  election  of  President  of  the  United  States  was 
corrupt  and  indecent— wholly  unworthy  of  a  sober  and  discreet  public, 
and  calculated  to  degrade  our  country  ....  The  resort  to  silly  pag¬ 
eantries,  ridiculous  emblems,  and  vulgar  dissipation,  was  an  insult 
upon  the  dignity  of  free  men,  and  could  only  proceed  from  an  utter 
contempt  of  their  intelligence,  and  a  readiness  to  degrade  them  to 
the  level  of  the  servile  population  of  transatlantic  monarchies.”  Final¬ 
ly,  the  report  reaffirms  objections  to  a  tariff  for  protection  and  the 
General  Assembly’s  expectation,  despite  the  outcome  of  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  election,  that  the  tariff  question  will  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  “in  name  and  in  fact,”  on  the  expiration  of  the 
Compromise  Act.  The  report  was  followed  by  seven  resolutions 
[which  were  passed  by  very  large  majorities  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  without  the  vote  being  re¬ 
corded].  The  fifth  resolution  stated:  “Resolved,  That  this  State  has 
seen,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  steady  and  consistent  adherence 
of  her  Senator,  John  C.  Calhoun,  to  the  well  known,  avowed,  and 
mature  principles  of  the  State,  and  they  accord  to  him  their  deliberate 
and  strong  approval,  for  vindicating  and  upholding  the  settled  and 
well  known  doctrines  of  the  State  from  which  he  holds  his  high  com¬ 
mission.”  (The  report  and  resolutions  were  presented  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  by  William  C.  Preston  on  1/25/1841,  where  they  were  read 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. )  PC  in  Reports  and  Resolutions  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  South  Carolina,  at  its  Regular  Session  of  1840 
(Columbia:  A.H.  Pemberton,  1841),  pp.  81-91;  PC  in  DNA,  RG  46 
(Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate),  26A-H4;  PC  in  Senate  Document  No. 
114,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.;  PC  in  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong., 
2nd  Sess.,  pp.  121-124. 

From  Bowie,  Barker  &  Bowie,  Charleston,  12/19.  This  firm  has 
received  Calhoun’s  “favor”  of  12/ 13,  which  enclosed  a  check  in  pay¬ 
ment  on  his  account.  LS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 
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From  Tho[ma]s  G.  Clemson 

Fort  Hill,  [Sunday,]  Xber  20th  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  During  the  last  week  the  weather  has  been  fine— cool 
&  freezing  during  the  night  &  eomparitively  [sic]  mild  during  the 
day.  The  Cotton  was  finished  on  Monday  last  &  on  Tuesday  the 
ploughs  were  put  in  requisition  &  have  continued  at  it  constantly 
save  the  mornings  when  they  have  been  prevented  by  the  frozen 
ground.  They  have  been  turning  over  the  low  ground  stubble  [,] 
having  commenced  at  the  crossing  place  just  below  the  circum- 
flexion  of  the  old  race  way  around  the  hill.  Two  ploughs  have  been 
running  &  each  drawn  by  two  horses  which  thus  far  has  been  ample 
power— one  driven  by  Moses[,]  the  other  by  George. 

The  clearing  commenced  on  Tuesday  &  has  progressed  as  far  as 
could  be  expected.  The  road  from  the  new  grounds  (now  clearing) 
up  Sawneys  branch  was  likewise  terminated,  which  proves  a  toler¬ 
able  hauling  road.  The  waggon  [sic]  having  come  over  it  with  wood 
for  the  house.  Daniel,  Quash[?,]  Billy  &  Little  Sawney  have  been 
employed  in  strengthening  the  bank  which  I  found  necessaiy.  They 
have  not  all  worked  constantly  at  it[,]  some  of  them  having  been 
called  off  to  other  urgencies.  I  feel  more  confident  of  its  now  resist¬ 
ing  any  ordinary  pressure  to  which  it  may  be  subjected  &  shall  put 
them  at  the  ditch  (already  commenced)  by  which  the  water  of 
Sawneys  branch  will  be  brought  in  &  become  sufficient  for  the  mill. 

Notwithstanding  our  efforts  leak  s  [sic]  have  continued  to  occur 
at  different  points  about  the  waste  way,  &  the  leak  at  the  mill  house 
has  not  been  arrested. 

That  portion  of  the  waste  way,  or  rather  duct,  opposite  to  the 
side  where  the  water  is  meant  to  escape  is  not  high  enough  &  causes 
escapes  from  that  quarter.  Owing  to  frequent  interruptions  from 
leaks  &  in  one  or  two  instances  the  breaking  of  the  mill[,]  it  has  been 
out  of  our  power  to  do  more  than  keep  the  place  in  meal  &  this  has 
prevented  the  starting  of  the  gin[,]  which  I  have  been  endeavouring 

to  do.  . 

The  negroes  have  made  constant  complaints  to  me  about  their 

allowance [,]  stating  it  not  to  be  enough.  The  quantity  you  men¬ 
tioned  has  been  adhered  to. 

We  had  a  slaughtering  of  hogs  on  friday  when  six  were  killed 
&  Pompey  among  the  number.  Pompey  weighed  near  two  hundred 
&  twenty  eight  pounds. 

There  is  no  one  on  the  place  can  tell  me  the  number  of  Cattle. 
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If  you  know  I  would  be  pleased  that  you  should  state  it  to  me,  as  you 
know  many  never  have  been  marked. 

I  percieve  [sic]  that  Mr.  Stevens  carried  of[f]  with  him  a  very 
good  saddle  ( it  was  the  one  which  I  had  covered  &  done  up  last  fall 
for  our  then  contemplated  trip  to  Alabama[)].  I  have  refrained  from 
saying  any  thing  about  it,  not  knowing  but  that  you  may  have  given 
it  to  him.  It  is  an  easy  and  excellent  saddle  &  worth  twenty  such  as 
he  gave  you  to  go  to  Alabama  when  the  negroes  started. 

Mr.  [James?]  Laurence  says  he  wishes  to  settle  for  the  hogs,  but 
says  he  is  indebted  but  for  six  &  not  seven.  Mr.  [Enoch  B.]  Benson 
sent  home  54%  yds.  of  new  bagging,  &  told  me  that  was  all  that  was 
coming  to  you.  I  told  him  you  requested  me  to  apply  for  19;  he 
said  then  that  he  could  let  you  have  the  complement  &  that  you  would 
settle  mutual[l]y  hereafter. 

This  morning  ( Sunday )  is  the  first  that  has  given  ice  worthy  of 
Collection  &  if  tomorrow  continues  as  cold,  we  shall  commence  fill¬ 
ing  the  Ice  house. 

I  should  be  much  pleased  if  you  present  to  Mr.  [James]  Buchanan 
[Senator  from  Pa.]  &  Mr.  [William]  Allen  [Senator  from  Ohio]  the 
compliments  of  the  season  in  my  name  [and]  the  same  if  you  please 
to  the  President  [Martin  Van  Buren], 

The  family  are  all  well  &  all  send  their  love. 

The  boys  have  now  vacation  &  we  have  a  great  deal  of  projected 
hunts  &c.  Tho  many  deer  have  been  started  we  have  not  yet  had 
any  venison. 

Mr.  [Andrew  F.]  Lewis  told  me  a  few  days  since  that  he  would 
shortly  give  me  intimation  concerning  the  renting  of  the  land  on  the 
adjoining  place. 

Had  I  written  a  few  days  sooner  to  Philadelphia,]  one  [manu¬ 
script  torn;  several  words  missing;  su]perior  jacks  could  have  [ manu¬ 
script  torn;  several  words  missing ]  at  [manuscript  torn;  one  or  two 
words  missing ]  bargain.  I  spoke  with  Mr.  W  [manuscript  torn ]  on 
the  subject.  From  your  affectionate  son,  Thos.  G.  Clemson. 

ALS  in  ScCleA. 


From  Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clemson] 

Fort  Hill,  Dec.  21st  1840 
My  dear  father,  Mr.  [Thomas  G.]  Clemson  writes  so  constantly  & 
keeps  you  so  entirely  informed  of  all  that  occurs,  that  he  leaves  us 
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nothing  to  say  to  you,  nevertheless  as  you  were  kind  enough  to  say 
I  must  write  you  myself  occasionally,  &  expressed  a  wish  that  I 
should  let  you  know  the  state  of  my  health,  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
so  doing,  &  can  only  hope  you  will  excuse  my  dull,  &  indifferently 
written  letters,  when  you  remember  that  I  never  go  out  of  the  house, 
&  am  obliged  to  do  all  my  writing  in  a  horizontal  position,  which  is 
both  tiresome  &  tedious— but  enough  &  too  much  of  excuses,  &  I  have 
only  made  so  many  that  you  may  bear  them  in  mind,  &  make  apolo¬ 
gies  for  me  should  my  letters  be  short,  &  not  very  frequent,  tho  I 
promise  you  to  fill  up  all  gaps  in  the  home  bulletins,  &  will  try  & 
ensure  you  at  least  weekly  despatches. 

Mr.  Clemson  tells  you  all  about  the  weather,  &  the  plantation, 
so  I  am  debarred  those  topics,  least  [sic]  I  should  weary  you  with  a 
twice  told  tale,  so  I  think  as  Pendleton  affords  no  outward  news,  I 
must  take  the  Home  Department  into  my  charge,  &  give  you  all  such 
little  scrapes  [sic]  of  intelligence  as  are  considered  too  trivial  by  the 
others  to  employ  their  pens,  or  your  time,  but  which  will  I  know  be 
interesting  to  you  coming  from  old  Fort  Hill. 

Our  time  passes  as  quietly  as  possible.  Mother  [Floride  Colhoun 
Calhoun]  is  as  busy  as  ever  &  paddles  in  &  out,  in  cold  &  wet,  &  I 
scold  her  for  doing  it  but  can  make  no  impression  or  change.  Mr. 
Clemson  is  out  early  &  late  on  the  plantation,  &  seems  very  anxious 
to  have  things  go  right,  but  says  he  fears  you  will  not  find  as  much 
done  as  you  expect,  as  he  finds  everything  out  of  order,  &  discovers 
more  &  more  traces  of  Steven’s  neglect,  which  it  takes  up  much  of 
Mr.  Frederick’s  time  to  repair,  &  which  of  course  interferes  much 
with  him,  tho’  he  seems  anxious  &  willing  to  do.  They  have  besides 
much  trouble  with  the  mill  pond,  but  Mr.  Cflemson]  says  he  prefers 
worrying  on  with  it,  ( if  he  can, )  &  deferring,  till  you  return,  some 
alterations  which  he  thinks  you  will  find  it  necessary  to  make.  The 
children  have  continued  to  go  steadily  to  school  until  this  week. 
They  have  now  holiday  for  a  month,  &  are  highly  delighted  as  you 
may  suppose.  There  is  a  dancing  master  at  the  village,  &  mother 
has  entered  the  boys,  who  were  most  anxious  to  go,  tho’  James  [Ed¬ 
ward  Calhoun]  said  he  thought  there  was  “no  use  throwing  away 
money  to  try  &  teach  him  grace,  as  he  never  could  have  any.”  He 
seems  however  very  willing  to  make  the  experiment.  Willy  [William 
Lowndes  Calhoun]  says  he  taught  them  a  whole  cotillion  the  first 
lesson,  &  John  [C.  Calhoun,  Jr.,]  says  Mr.  [Thomas]  Wayland  is  no 
more  to  be  compared  to  him  “than  a  jig  is  to  a  cotillion”  so  I  have 
given  you  the  observations  of  all  on  this  important  subject. 

Sister  [Martha  Cornelia  Calhoun]  has  been  at  home  for  two  weeks, 
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as  we  were  anxious  to  have  her  eyes  entirely  well  before  she  began 
again.  We  have  done  our  best  to  keep  her  from  reading,  &  have 
been  amazingly  successful,  by  means  of  some  gloves  she  has  been 
knitting  for  John,  who  has  kept  her  busy  by  constantly  urging  her  to 
finish  them,  but  she  will  give  us  the  slip  occasionally,  &  we  find  her 
in  some  corner  where  she  thinks  she  will  be  undiscovered  reading. 
She  is  perfectly  well. 

I  have  now  said  something  about  all  I  believe,  &  must  conclude 
with  myself,  for  I  am  getting  very  weary  altho’  I  could  with  pleasure 
give  you  one  or  two  more  pages  of  nonsense,  were  my  ability  equal 
to  my  inclinanation  [sic]. 

I  am  much  the  same  as  when  you  left  &  I  hope  that  in  my  case 
when  I  get  no  worse,  I  am  improving,  at  least  I  try  to  keep  up  my 
spirits  by  thinking  so,  tho’  it  is  very  wearying  to  feel  badly  all  the 
time.  Since  the  cold  weather  set  in  I  have  not  felt  so  well,  &  I  fear 
my  general  health  is  suffering  from  my  sedentary  life,  tho’  I  am  care¬ 
ful  in  eating,  &  take  as  much  exercise  as  I  dare.  You  see  to  obey 
you  I  have  [ manuscript  torn]  b[een  egjotistical  a  whole  paragraph, 
which  is  I  am  sure  sufficient  to  prove  how  anxious  I  am  to  please 
you  in  all  respects  &  how  very  truly  I  am  your  devoted  daughter, 
Anna. 

[P.S.]  All  send  much  love  which  I  forgot  till  now  as  I  knew  you 
could  not  but  be  aware  how  we  all  love  you  you  [sic]  &  wish  for 
your  presence. 

Mother  wrote  last  week. 

All  join  me  in  sending  Merry  Christmas  &  Happy  New  Year  to 
you  &  wish  you  were  here  to  spend  them  with  us  tho’  they  will  no 
doubt  be  dull  enough. 

My  love  to  cousin  Francis  [W.  Pickens]  &  tell  him  Susan  [Pickens] 
is  well  &  happy  &  sends  love  to  him.  She  seems  quite  pleased  with 
her  school  &  perfectly  contented. 

You  see  I  never  can  stop  tho’  my  fingers  can  scarce  hold  the  pen. 

ALS  in  ScCleA. 

“Bill  to  cede  the  public  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  new  States 
on  certain  conditions  therein  mentioned,”  introduced  on  12/22.  This 
bill  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  introduced  by  Calhoun  on  1/3/- 
1840,  with  the  amendments  that  had  been  added  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Public  Lands  in  its  report  of  5/13/1840,  that  is,  the  addition 
of  a  section  providing  for  preemption  and  the  leaving  blank  of  the 
percentage  of  proceeds  of  sales  to  be  returned  by  the  States  to  the 
federal  government.  ( The  bill,  as  reintroduced,  was  read  twice  and 
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referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  which  committee 
reported  it  out  without  amendment  on  12/30.  The  bill  failed,  but 
what  it  proposed  became  a  major  subject  of  discussion  during  the 
session.  For  the  subsequent  history  of  the  land  cession  proposal 
during  this  session  see  below  Calhoun  s  speeches  and  remarks  of 
1/8,  1/11,  1/12,  1/22,  1/23,  1/30  and  2/2/1841.)  PC  in  DNA,  RG 
46  (Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate),  26A-B4;  PC  in  DLC,  Congressional 
Bills,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  S-131;  draft  in  DNA,  RG  46,  26A-B3. 

“Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  representatives  of  Captain  William 
Williams,  late  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  deceased,”  introduced 
on  12/22.  This  bill  required  the  Treasury  to  adjust  the  accounts  of 
and  pay  five  years’  commutation  of  pay  on  behalf  of  Williams,  a 
Revolutionary  officer.  The  bill  was  identical  with  one  that  had 
been  introduced  by  Daniel  Sturgeon  for  the  Committee  on  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Claims  in  the  preceding  session  of  Congress.  It  oiiginated 
in  a  petition  first  presented  to  the  Senate  by  Calhoun  on  2/ 12/ 1838 
and  twice  re-presented.  (See  The  Papers  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  14. 
122-123.)  During  this  session  the  bill  was  once  more  favorably 
reported  upon,  but  not  passed.  PC  in  DNA,  RG  46  (Records  of  the 
U.S.  Senate),  26A-B4;  PC  in  DLC,  Congressional  Bills,  26th  Cong., 
2nd  Sess.,  S-130;  draft  in  DNA,  RG  46,  26A-B3. 


From  Tho[ma]s  G.  Clemson 


Fort  Hill,  Xber  22nd/ 40 
My  dear  Sir,  Your  kind  letter,  inclosing  one  from  Missouri  came  to 
hand  by  to  dayfjs  mail.  The  letter  was  from  Dr.  [James  H.]  Relfe[,] 
the  brother  of  Mrs.  [Lewis  F.]  Linn[,]  informing  me  among  other 
things  of  the  impossibility  of  his  collecting  my  property  which  I  left 
with  E.[F.]  Pratte-which  is  to  say,  he  wishes  &  intends  keeping 
them.  The  conduct  of  the  parties  in  this  mine  LaMotte  affair  is 

nothing  more  than  their  own  shadow. 

The  ostensible  object  of  this  letter  is  to  impart  to  you  a  request 
made  me  to  day  by  Mr.  Fredericks  your  overseer.  He  informs  me 
that  he  owes  debts  to  the  amount  of  fifty  dollars,  thirty  of  which  is 
[sic]  due  Mr.  Shancklin  [sic;  Joseph  V.  Shanklin]  on  Christmas  day. 
He  has  no  means  of  meeting  his  engagements [,]  not  having  yet  got 
out  his  cotton  ( a  share  of  that  raised  last  year  on  Mr.  [Robert]  Ander¬ 
son’s  place  belonging  to  him).  He  stated  that  he  wishes  myself  or 
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Mrs.  [Floride  Colhoun]  Calhoun  to  let  him  have  the  amount,  that 
he  is  willing  to  give  his  oxen  &c.  as  security.  I  told  him  that  I  would 
speak  with  Mrs.  Calhoun  on  the  subject,  and  write  you  imme¬ 
diately  [,]  an  answer  to  which  he  might  expect  in  the  course  of  ten 
days.  I  had  not  the  money  myself  &  therefore  this  was  all  that  I 
could  do  in  the  matter. 

Yesterday  (monday)  &  to  day  the  waggons  [sic]  have  been  haul¬ 
ing  ice.  The  cart  &  two  waggons  yesterday,  the  cart  &  one  waggon 
to  day,  the  other  waggon  has  been  going  to  prepare  the  homestead 
with  wood  for  Christmas  week.  The  ice  was  about  an  inch  thick 
&  was  easily  collected  from  the  pond  &  brought  on  chore  [sic],  where 
it  was  piled  up  &  [“whence”  interlined]  hauled  [“up”  canceled ]  to 
the  ice  house  over  the  new  road  which  has  thus  far  appeared  indis¬ 
pensable.  The  ice  house  is  now  about  one  third  full,  we  shall  seize 
the  first  opportunity  &  not  rest  until,  it  will  hold  no  more. 

The  gin  was  put  into  operation  yesterday  &  runs  well[,]  requiring 
but  little  water  in  comparison  with  the  mill. 

The  clearing  is  progressing,  &  the  ditch,  through  which  Sawneys 
branch  is  to  run  into  the  dam,  nearly  terminated. 

We  are  driving  on  as  fast  as  we  can,  but  if  we  do  not  do  as  much 
as  you  anticipated,  it  is  partly  owing  to  the  innumerable  things  to  be 
done,  which  are  daily  coming  to  light  &  which  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee,  for  it  really  appears  as  if  every  thing  had  been  neglected  & 
every  thing  [needs]  to  be  renovated.  Mr.  Fredericks  appears  to  be 
desirous  of  dooing  [sic]  &  if  he  continues  will  I  think  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  His  services  at  the  smith  shop  will  of  themselves  economise  a 
good  deal. 

The  frost  has  a  very  marked  effect  in  settling  the  embankment 
&  I  foresee  that  ere  long  I  shall  be  obliged  to  give  further  labour  to 
a  few  points  [,]  but  that  will  be  triffling  [sic]  when  compared  with 
the  quantity  of  earth  placed  since  you  left. 

The  family  are  as  well  as  usual.  I  see  no  material  difference 
or  change  in  Anna[’]s  [Anna  Maria  Calhoun  Clemson’s]  health,  but 
I  hope  she  is  improving.  From  your  affectionate  son,  Thos.  G. 
Clemson. 

N.B.  I  inclose  to  you  a  letter  which  came  to  day  from  Mr.  George 
Patterson  which  you  will  recollect  is  in  answer  to  queries  propounded 
on  Devon  Cattle. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  PEx  in  Boucher  and  Brooks,  eds.,  Correspondence,  pp.  158-159. 

James  K.  Paulding,  [Secretary  of  the  Navy],  to  Calhoun  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Smith  [later  Representative  from  Va.?],  12/22.  He  acknowl- 
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edges  receipt  of  their  letter  of  12/19  recommending  the  appointment 
of  Jefferson  Maury  as  Midshipman.  Since  the  rules  of  the  Navy 
Department  forbid  the  appointment  of  brothers  as  Midshipmen, 
and  the  applicant  is  the  brother  of  Midshipman  J[ohn]  S.  Maury, 
his  wishes  cannot  be  gratified.  FC  in  DNA,  RG  45  (Naval  Records 
Collection  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Records  and  Library),  Miscella¬ 
neous  Letters  Sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  1798—1886,  28:142 
(M-209:ll). 


To  T[homas]  G.  Clemson 

Washington,  23d  Dec[embe]r  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  I  have  just  received  your  letter,  and  that  of  Mrs. 
[Floride  Colhoun]  Calhoun;  and  am  happy  to  learn,  that  you  are  all 
well.  I  was  fearful  that  you  would  have  some  trouble  about  the 
embankment,  and  intended  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  strength¬ 
ening  it  at  the  very  point  where  it  broke,  but  believe  I  omitted  it. 
The  better  way  is  to  continue  to  work  at  it,  till  it  is  put  beyond  the 
hazard  of  breaking. 

I  know,  that  you  will  find  every  thing  out  of  order,  and  would 
be  uneasy  [“about”  canceled ]  were  it  not  that  you  were  present  with 
a  superintending  eye.  As  it  is  I  have  no  anxiety  about  my  business 
at  home. 

I  have  just  heard  from  Mr.  [John  R.]  Mathewes,  who  has  been 
absent  from  home  which  accounts  for  his  not  answering  sooner. 
The  bond  is  a  little  uncertain  but  I  think  the  fair  interpretation  is, 
that  the  interest  is  to  be  paid  a  year  from  its  date.  I  enclose  a  check 
for  my  share;  and  have  written  to  Andrew  [Pickens  Calhoun]  that 
he  must  forthwith  remit  his  to  Mathew[e]s  &  Bonneau,  subject  to 
the  order  of  Mrs.  [Ann  Mathewes]  Ioor.  You  had  better  pay  yours 
and  mine  immediately  and  to  [sic]  send  a  messenger  with  it  rather 
than  be  delayed.  If  you  cannot  get  one  conveniently,  John  [C.  Cal¬ 
houn,  Jr.,]  &  James  [Edward  Calhoun]  could  ride  over  on  Saturday. 
It  would  be  a  pleasant  excursion  for  them. 

I  would  send  mine  directly,  [“but”  canceled]  to  Mrs.  I[oor;  “but” 
interlined ]  thought  it  would  be  safer  to  you.  I  will  write  [  them 
canceled  and  “her”  interlined ]  on  the  subject.  I  have  not  yet  spoken 
to  Dr.  [Lewis  F.]  Linn.  I  wait  for  the  arrival  of  some  attorney  from 
St.  Louis  to  consult  before  I  speak  to  him.  The  court  meets  next 
week,  when  I  expect  to  have  an  opportunity  of  consulting  one. 
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There  is  nothing  new  here  since  I  wrote  you.  You  will  see  in  the 
Globe  on  the  debate  [of  12/15]  on  Mr.  [Henry]  Clay’s  resolution,  the 
ground  on  which  I  place  myself  in  reference  to  the  coming  adminis¬ 
tration.  It  took  well  with  the  party  &  the  body. 

I  fear  your  sister  [Louisa  Clemson  (Mrs.  Samuel)  Washington] 
did  not  get  Anna’s  [Anna  Maria  Calhoun  Clemson’s]  letter  as  I  have 
heard  nothing  from  her. 

Tell  Mrs.  [Floride  Colhoun]  Calhoun,  I  will  answer  her  letter  in 
two  or  three  days,  and  Anna  [“that  I  expect”  interlined ]  to  hear  from 
her  shortly. 

I  had  previously  heard  of  the  death  of  my  brother  William  [Cal¬ 
houn].  I  had  long  anticipated  it.  Dr.  [Henry  H.]  Townes  wrote  me, 
that  he  died  without  a  pang  and  met  his  end  with  great  tranquility. 

My  love  to  all.  Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

[P.S.]  I  will  thank  you  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  check, 
so  that  I  may  know  it  reached  you. 

ALS  in  ScCleA. 


From  Law[rence]  Taliaferro 

Bedford  [Pa.],  Dec[embe]r  23d  1840 
Sir,  I  have  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Scott  Campbell,  enclosed  a  Copy  of 
his  memorial  for  presentation  to  the  Senate,  touching  his  Claims 
under  the  treaty  of  Washington  of  Sept.  29,  1837  with  the  Sioux  of 
the  Medawakonton  [sic]  tribe  of  Indians. 

As  I  aided  in  forming  the  treaty  refer  [r]ed  to,  by  which  we  ob¬ 
tained  Six  millions  of  acres  of  land,  being  all  the  Sioux  Claimed  East 
of  the  Mississippi,  I  did  hope  that  no  possible  objection  would  be 
raised  to  the  trifling  gratuity  to  a  man  whose  influence  above  any 
other  we  should  permanently  secure,  and  diligently  foster,  if  we  de¬ 
sire  tranquility  on  the  upper  Mississippi.  Without  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Campbell  the  treaty  could  not  have  been  framed,  and  the  Indians 
quietly  removed  west  without  the  cost  of  one  dollar  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Indians  insist  the  money  being  paid  as  stipulated,  and 
Mr.  Campbell  relies  upon  the  ecquity  [sic]  of  his  Claim,  and  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Senate.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  Sir  Your  mo[st]  ob[edien]t 
Ser[van]t,  Law.  Taliaferro,  late  Agent  at  S[t.]  Peters  [now  in  Minn.]. 
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ALS  with  En  in  DNA,  RG  46  (Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate),  26A-G7.  Note: 
The  enclosed  memorial,  dated  11/23/1840,  was  written  and  signed  by  Taliaferro 
with  Campbell’s  name.  It  asks  that  an  annuity  of  $400  per  year  for  20  years,  as 
provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  9/29/1837,  be  granted  to  Campbell,  an  interpreter 
for  22  years.  Calhoun  presented  the  memorial  to  the  Senate  on  12/31.  It  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  which  was  discharged  from  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  matter  on  1/11/1841. 

Remarks  on  the  “bill  to  make  new  provisions  respecting  navy 
pensions,”  12/23.  During  the  discussion  of  this  bill,  Calhoun  three 
times  directed  questions  at  Reuel  Williams,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Naval  Affairs.  First,  he  “inquired  whether  he  understood 
correctly  that  it  was  proposed  to  charge  the  naval  pensions  on  the 
Treasury,  and  that  the  old  fund  created  by  deductions  from  seamen  s 
wages  was  to  cease.”  Later  he  “inquired  whether  these  enormous 
pensions  were  to  be  taken  from  the  Treasury.  Still  later,  Calhoun 
asked  what  was  the  amount  of  the  pension  list.  From  Congressional 
Globe,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  p.  49.  Variant  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  December  24,  1840,  p.  2. 


Remarks  on  the  Bill  Granting  a  Pension 
to  Hannah  Leighton 

[In  the  Senate,  December  23,  1840] 
[Franklin  Pierce,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pensions,  argued 
for  this  bill  Though  the  six  months  of  service  required  for  a  widows 
pension  was  lacking,  this  recipient  was  the  widow  of  a  Revolutionary 
officer  who  fell  “ in  the  first  engagement .”  Other  Senators  opposed 
on  grounds  of  setting  a  bad  precedent .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  the  statements  made  this  day  respecting  the 
naval  pensions,  afforded  them  a  striking  lesson  how  they  created  new 
precedents.  Plunder,  and  not  pension,  was  the  proper  word  to  apply 
to  many  of  the  sums  claimed  as  navy  pensions;  and  in  this  class,  if 
they  once  went  beyond  the  rigid  rule  of  justice,  they  would  open  the 
way  to  a  similar  squandering  of  the  public  money.  He  was  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  last  man  that  fell  in  the  Revolution  was  equally  meritori¬ 
ous  with  the  first;  and  he  regretted  that  the  committee  had  brought 
forward  this  proposition,  while  he  awarded  to  them  the  praise  to 
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which  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  had  entitled  them.  He 
hoped  that  the  Senate  would  not  yield  to  their  feelings  of  humanity, 
but  adhere  to  a  strict  rule  of  justice;  and  that  he  might  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  record  his  vote,  he  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

[Pierce  responded.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  considered  the  pension  list  no  more  than 
a  great  system  of  charity,  and  he  maintained  that  the  pension  to  men 
for  six  months’  service  was  an  imposition,  and  to  assume  the  name 
of  pension  was  a  fraud  on  the  public.  It  went  under  the  name  of 
charity,  but  its  true  name  was  plunder. 

[There  was  further  discussion .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  this  happened  to  be  the  first  case,  and  the 
Senator  had  said  it  was  distinguished  from  the  last.  Now  it  would 
be  recollected  that  the  last  case— the  man  killed  by  the  last  gun  that 
was  fired  in  the  war  of  independence,  was  the  gallant  Col.  John 
Laurens,  who  was  then  acting  as  a  volunteer,  and  who  had  rendered 
important  diplomatic  services  to  his  country  while  in  Europe;  and 
he  believed  his  family  was  now  in  a  helpless  condition.  Now  he 
asked  if  the  case  of  the  last  man  was  not  as  strong  as  the  case  of 
the  first?  Was  not  the  case  of  the  man  who  went  gallantly  through 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  contest,  and  who  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  battle,  as  good  as  that  of  the  man  who  fell  at  the  onset? 
And  if  they  were  to  go  over  the  cases  between  those  extremes,  they 
would  find  a  thousand  instances  not  much  less  strong,  and  all,  it 
would  be  admitted,  making  a  strong  appeal  to  their  feelings.  But 
the  Senator  said  this  could  not  be  drawn  into  a  precedent.  Did  he 
forget  the  naval  pensions,  of  which  they  had  this  day  heard?  If  this 
bill  were  passed,  at  a  future  day  others  would  come  in,  and  this  case 
would  be  appealed  to,  to  show  that  at  such  a  time,  and  by  such  a 
vote,  the  Senate  had  given  a  pension  to  the  widow  of  an  officer  who 
fell  in  the  Revolution,  and  Congress  would  naturally  give  to  all  who 
fell  under  similar  circumstances.  He  was  glad  the  ayes  and  noes 
had  been  called,  for  he  wished  to  record  his  vote;  the  public  had 
been  plundered  long  enough,  and  he  hoped  the  system  would  be 
brought  to  a  termination. 

[Daniel  Webster  recounted  the  battle  of  Concord.  On  one  side, 
he  said,  it  was  argued  that  “ the  passage  of  this  bill  for  the  relief  of 
this  poor  old  woman  would  be  a  plundering  of  the  Government—’] 

Mr.  Calhoun  hoped  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  convey  the  impression  that  he  had  so  characterized  it. 

Mr.  Webster  did  not  say  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  had 
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so  characterized  it,  but  he  had  said  that  many  of  the  pensions  granted 
for  alleged  services  during  the  late  war  were  a  plundering  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  there  were  some  exceptions. 

[After  further  debate  the  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  by 
a  vote  of  29  to  13.] 

From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  p.  50.  Also  printed  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  December  23,  1840,  p.  2.  Partly  printed  in  Benton, 
Abridgment  of  Debates,  14:166. 

Remarks  on  Thomas  H.  Benton’s  motion  for  leave  to  introduce 
a  bill  to  tax  bank  notes,  12/24.  “Mr.  Calhoun  said  it  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  true  the  Senate  could  not  originate  a  bill  to  raise  a  revenue  by 
taxation;  and  at  another  period  [that  is,  on  2/25/1830?],  on  another 
measure,  when  he  presided  over  the  Senate,  the  question  was  raised, 
whether,  as  they  had  not  the  power  to  originate  bills  to  raise  revenue, 
they  could  reduce  taxation;  he  overruled  the  objection  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  confirmed  his  decision,  and  the  compromise  bill  [of  1833]  was 
passed  under  that  decision.  But  in  its  progress,  as  an  amendment 
was  made  in  favor  of  course  [sic]  woollens,  and  as  the  question  had 
arisen  as  to  the  right  of  the  Senate,  the  other  House  adopted  the 
amendment  as  its  own,  to  obviate  any  informality.  He  argued  that 
the  question  should  be  decided  by  the  Chair,  whether  this  bill  was 
admissible.”  William  R.  King  disagreed  with  Calhoun  that  it  was 
a  question  for  the  Chair,  and  argued  that  the  Senate  should  refuse 
to  receive  the  bill.  “Mr.  Calhoun  said  the  motion  [before  the  house] 
was  to  receive  the  bill.  He  conceived  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Chair, 
if  the  bill  was  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  to  say  so.”  Calhoun 
spoke  at  least  twice  more  in  unreported  debate  on  questions  of 
order.  From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  pp.  57—58. 
Also  printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  December  24,  1840, 
p.  2.  (In  a  variant  report  of  this  day’s  debate,  the  middle  part  of 
Calhoun’s  remarks  was  presented  as  follows:  “Mr.  Calhoun  said, 
as  a  question  of  order,  the  right  of  introduction  should  first  be  de¬ 
cided  by  the  chair,  and  then  it  would  come  before  the  Senate  in 
order,  upon  the  question  itself-of  the  merits  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn  hinted  pretty  clearly  that  it  was  of  an  unconstitutional  char¬ 
acter  and  the  Bill  should  not  be  received.”  From  the  Baltimore,  Md., 
American  and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  Decembei  25,  1840, 

p.  2.) 
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To  Col.  J[ames]  Ed  [ward]  Colhoun,  [Millwood, 
Abbeville  District,  S.C.] 


Washington,  26th  Dec[embe]r  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  Your  letter  gave  me  the  first  intimation  I  had,  that  the 
whigs  contemplated  [“the”  canceled]  taking  up  the  individual  you 
refer  to  for  the  Senate.  I  had  supposed,  after  what  had  occur[r]ed,  he 
would  be  to  them  the  most  obnoxious  man  in  the  Union,  and  the  very 
last  they  would  select.  But  there  is  no  knowing  what  sudden  and  un¬ 
expected  changes  may  be  made  in  such  corrupt  times.  It  is  not  much 
less  surprising,  they  should  select  the  man  they  have  to  fill  the  col¬ 
lector’s  place. 

As  to  the  subtreasury,  you  will  have  seen,  that  Mr.  [Henry]  Clay 
has  already  moved  its  repeal,  and  the  part  I  took  in  the  debate  [of 
12/15],  which  is  fairly  reported  in  the  Globe,  but  infamously  as 
usual,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  in  the  Intelligencer.  I  had  the  good 
fortune,  in  my  remarks,  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  all  sides,  even 
Clay’s  friends.  I  disagree  with  you,  that  we  ought  to  agree  to  the 
repeal.  I  do  not  despair,  (if  we  can  preserve  it,)  of  defeating  the 
National  bank.  There  will  be  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  one. 
We  must  run  the  hazard  of  the  bad  management  of  the  Subtreasury 
to  defeat  the  bank.  That  is  all  important. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed,  that  [Daniel]  Webster  is  to  take  the  State 
Department,  [Thomas]  Ewing  of  Ohio,  the  Post  Office,  [John  J.]  Crit¬ 
tenden  to  be  Attor[ne]y  Gen[era]l  &  Seargent  [sic;  John  Sergeant;  “& 
Bell”  canceled]  probably  the  Treasury  &  [John]  Bell  the  War  Dept. 
It  is  also  [partial  word  canceled]  thought,  Clay  assents  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  with  the  understanding,  that  he  is  to  have  the  succession. 

The  policy  of  the  party  is  clearly  to  create  a  national  debt,  and, 
out  of  the  stock,  to  make  a  bank,  and,  with  the  two,  establish  a  tariff. 
Nothing  can  be  done  in  reference  to  the  last  this  session. 

I  will  always  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  What  did  you  do  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  rail  road? 

My  love  to  Maria  [Simkins  Colhoun]  &  Eliza  [Simkins  Pickens]  & 
family.  Yours  affectionately,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  PC  in  Jameson,  ed..  Correspondence,  pp.  469-T70.  Note: 
S.C.  Whig  leaders  were  promoting  Pierce  M.  Butler  for  appointment  as  Col¬ 
lector  of  Customs  at  Charleston  at  about  this  time.  However,  William  J. 
Grayson  was  appointed  in  7/1841. 
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From  Tho[ma]s  G.  Clemson 

Fort  Hill,  [Sunday,]  Xber  27th  1840 
My  dear  Sir,  We  are  in  the  midst  of  Christmas  vacation.  The  hands 
recommence  work  on  Wednesday  next.  Considering  the  quantity  of 
work  to  be  done  four  days  is  rather  much  but  Mr.  Fredericks  said  it 
was  customary  to  give  that  time  &  it  was  given.  We  put  the  gin  in 
operation  early  in  the  week— it  runs  well  &  takes  but  little  water.  On 
Thursday  more  grinding  was  done  than  ever  in  the  same  time  before 
or  rather  since  the  alteration  of  the  dam— not  less  than  ten  bushels  of 
corn  in  meal  &  grits.  I  was  congratulating  myself  that  henceforth  we 
should  have  little  or  no  more  trouble  with  the  dam  or  the  mill  but  on 
Friday  (Christmas  morning)  I  walked  down  &  found  that  the  bank 
had  given  way  again,  just  at  the  bend  &  a  few  feet  above  the  spot 
where  the  last  breach  took  place.  The  water  was  not  as  high  as 
it  had  been  the  day  previous,  &  frequently  before,  for  it  did  not  escape 
over  the  waste  way.  The  bank  had  been  strengthened  at  the  very 
point  &  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  the  cause,  but  on  examination  I  found 
a  log  projected  into  the  bank,  (but  did  not  traverse  the  central  ditch) 
&  this  may  have  caused  the  rupture. 

There  appears  to  be  no  Iron,  fit  for  making  the  ditching  spade,  in 
the  village,  &  those  which  you  procured  previous  to  your  departure 
are  not  as  good  as  those  used  when  you  were  here.  I  think  you  would 
do  well  if  you  would  procure  for  yourself  a  half  dozen  good  spades 
for  ditching  now  that  you  have  an  opportunity  for  I  have  no  doubt 
you  can  procure  them  in  Washington  or  Baltimore,  made  expressly 
for  the  purpose  &  thus  save  money,  time  &  trouble. 

I  have  been  collecting  all  the  old  axes  &  yesterday  sent  seven  to 
[Alfred?]  Fuller [*]s  to  have  them  laid  with  steel[;]  this  will  make  a 
saving  hereafter. 

This  place  is  very  much  in  want  of  a  suitable  house  for  keeping 
tools  &  working  in  on  rainy  days.  I  find  it  impossible  to  get  along 
without  it  &  therefore  have  determined  to  remove  the  old  bathing 
house  (which  stands  near  the  old  poultrey  [sic]  yard)  up  near  the 
smith  shop[.]  It  can  be  done  in  a  short  time  &  will  answer  a  good 
purpose. 

The  negro  cabins  of  which  you  spoke  to  Mr.  Fredericks  will  take 
a  good  many  boards  to  cover  them.  The  four  ditchers  will  necessarily 
have  to  quit  their  present  work  &  go  to  riving,  &  making  rails  for  the 
lower  part  of  the  plantation. 

Mr.  [Andrew  F.]  Lewis  informs  me  that  you  can  have  as  much  land 
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as  you  want  upland  &  low  ground  at  two  dollars  the  acre,  as  the  whole 
place  is  to  be  rented.  I  inclose  you  the  advertisement. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  from  Mr.  [John  R.]  Mathew[e]s  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  interest  due  the  Ioors  on  negroes. 

Mr.  [Henry]  Clay’s  resolution  for  the  immediate  repeal  of  the 
Independent  treasury  was  not  anticipated  so  soon  by  myself.  I  fear 
you  will  be  considerably  troubled  by  the  whigs  on  the  one  side  & 
[Thomas  H.]  Benton  on  the  other. 

The  family  are  all  well  as  usual  &  send  much  love.  From  your 
affectionate  son,  Thos.  G.  Clemson. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  PEx  in  Boucher  and  Brooks,  eds.,  Correspondence,  pp.  159-160. 

Remarks  on  commercial  reciprocity,  12/28.  The  presentation  of 
a  memorial  from  merchants  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  praying  for  the 
repeal  of  an  1830  act  regulating  commerce  between  the  U.S.  and 
certain  British  colonies,  brought  on  a  discussion  over  whether  it 
should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce  or  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Calhoun  asked  for  the  reading  of  the  docu¬ 
ment.  “Mr.  Calhoun  said  it  appeared  to  him  that,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  it  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  and, 
after  that  committee  had  reported,  it  might  be  proper  to  refer  their 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  This  was  the  old 
subject,  which  the  Government  had  so  long  found  it  difficult  to  man¬ 
age  satisfactorily,  and  he  apprehended  it  never  would  be  managed 
satisfactorily.  If  the  difficulties  could  be  overcome,  he  should  re¬ 
joice;  for  there  was  no  man  on  that  floor  who  took  a  deeper  interest 
than  he  did  in  the  prosperity,  navigation  and  commerce  of  the  coun¬ 
try.”  From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  p.  59.  Also 
printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  December  28,  1840,  p.  2. 


From  [Andrew  Pickens  Calhoun] 

Cane  Brake,  [Marengo  County,  Ala.,]  Dec[embe]r  30th  1840 
My  dear  Father,  I  will  not  pretend  to  reckon  back  when  I  last  heard 
from  you.  The  hurry  of  leaving  home,  your  journey  on,  and  finally 
the  confusion  incident  to  your  first  arrival,  have  I  doubt  not  entirely 
engaged  your  time.  With  respect  to  our  affairs  I  have  nothing  new 
to  say.  We  finished  gathering  our  crop  some  time  since,  and  have 
been  following  the  usual  train  succeeding  that  event.  As  we  have 
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been  so  constantly  on  the  move  for  two  years,  I  have  slacked  off  with 
the  hands,  and  have  done  but  little  more  than  right  up  things  for 
two  weeks,  and  this  week  they  have  to  themselves— this  I  have  done 
to  put  them  in  condition  for  the  winter  work.  We  will  clear  this 
season  as  much  as  the  present  force  can  attend,  and  a  more  splendid 
body  of  land  a  furrow  was  never  run  in.  All  we  want  is  high  prices 
to  realise  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  This  from  every  indica¬ 
tion  we  will  have  another  year.  The  crop  of  this  year  is  about  one 
half  as  large  as  last  year[’]s.  If  the  past  fumish[es]  any  security  for 
future  calculations,  the  consumption  of  cotton  will  very  far  exceed 
the  supply.  And  altho  the  speculater  and  manafacturer  [sic]  may 
delude  the  world  by  inflating  the  amount  of  cotton  raised,  still  the 
reaction  will  be  powerful  against  them  next  year.  For  next  to  a 
famine  a  scarce  cotton  crop  is  most  serious  to  the  world.  I  attended 
a  convention  of  planters  lately  from  several  counties  and  the  result 
of  76  plantations  was  rather  less  than  [“half”  interlined ]  what  was 
made  last  year.  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  sell  untill  the  last  momentf.] 

I  know  the  shortness  of  the  crop  and  feel  satisfied  that  prices  must 
look  up.  How  do  intelligent  merchants  from  the  North  speak  about 
these  matters? 

I  have  read  with  much  satisfaction  [Martin]  Van  Buren[’]s  [an¬ 
nual]  Message  [to  Congress].  I  think  it  embodies  the  true  repub¬ 
lican  creed,  and  presents  a  theme  of  exultation  to  you  and  your 
friends  when  the  course  of  political  events  are  [sic]  reviewed  for  the 
last  12  years.  You  gave  a  direction  to  the  policy  of  South  Carolina 
which  has  impressed  itself  upon  great  masses  of  the  people  of  the 
U[nited]  States,  and  which  has  finally  been  responded  to  by  an 
Executive,  and  which  are  [sic]  destined  to  achieve  the  most  brilliant 
victory  ever  gained  in  the  principles  of  Govt.,  if  not  marred  by  the 
mercenary  feelings  which  I  fear  still  clings  [sic]  to  the  old  [Andrew] 
Jackson  party.  I  fear  it  is  a  selfish  party  to  the  core.  [William 
Henry]  Harrison[’]s  election  killed  [Thomas  H.]  Benton  and  that 
clique— with  them  the  political  game  is  up.  Who  now  can  kill  you ? 
If  Van  Buren  is  simple  enough  to  offer  himself  for  reelection,  his 
defeat  (for  most  assuredly  he  will  be  defeated)  will  blast  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  Republican  party  for  this  generation,  if  not  forever. 
The  honest  of  all  parties  must  acknowledge  that  we  alone  have  sus¬ 
tained  single  handed  the  principles  of  the  Virginia  &  Kentucky  reso¬ 
lutions.  We  alone  as  a  party  opposed  the  Tarrif  [sic]  proclamation, 
force  bill,  appropriations  for  unconstitutional  purposes,  and  that  to 
yourself,  principally,  and  your  party  belongs  the  glory  of  having 
rallied  the  Republican  party.  I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  you  have 
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taken  the  position  that  you  will  only  oppose  the  acts  of  Harrison[’]s 
administration  when  they  come  in  conflict  with  your  principles.  It 
is  the  true  position,  and  will  have  the  happy  effect  of  stopping  the 
mouths  of  the  mere  partisans,  and  break  into  many  of  their  selfish 
calculations  [and  here  this  incomplete  manuscript  ends.] 

ALU  (fragment)  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


Remarks  on  the  Bill  to  Establish  a 
Board  of  Claims  Commissioners 

[In  the  Senate,  December  30,  1840] 
Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  did  not  rise  to  oppose  this  bill,  though,  as  he 
understood  it,  it  was  one  of  the  most  pernicious  acts  ever  passed;  he 
had  expressed  his  view  of  its  character  on  former  occasions,  and  he 
would  now  content  himself  with  asking  that  the  question  upon  it 
be  taken  by  the  ayes  and  noes. 

[Several  Senators  debated  the  merits  of  the  bill.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  had  no  intention  to  debate  this  question  when  he 
called  for  the  ayes  and  noes;  and  he  submitted  to  gentlemen  op¬ 
posite,  whether  it  was  proper  that  this  bill  should  be  laid  on  the 
table,  after  a  debate  on  one  side  only.  If  gentlemen  were  desirous 
of  a  discussion,  he  ( Mr.  Calhoun )  was  prepared  to  go  into  it.  He 
was  convinced  that  the  system  proposed  by  this  bill  was  not  only 
worse  than  the  existing  system,  but  infinitely  worse— that  it  was  the 
worst  that  could  be  devised.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  ( Mr.  [Lewis 
F.]  Linn)  had  expressed  his  surprise  that  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  had 
proposed  nothing  as  a  substitute.  Now,  had  he  not  again  and  again 
made  propositions  in  that  chamber,  and  had  not  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  [Benjamin]  Tappan)  proposed  that  this  body  should  adopt 
some  such  rule  as  was  adopted  by  all  judicial  bodies,  to  regulate  cases 
of  this  description,  and  to  put  a  limitation  to  these  applications?  But, 
to  show  the  evil  of  the  existing  system,  the  claims  might  be  decided 
a  hundred  times,  and  yet  they  might  be  renewed  from  time  to  time. 
Now  there  ought  not  to  be  this  perpetual  renewal  of  these  claims; 
but  a  claim  twice  presented  and  twice  rejected  should  not  have 
another  hearing,  unless  on  the  allegation  of  new  testimony  that  was 
believed  to  be  important  to  the  case.  He  had  made  propositions  on 
other  occasions  to  remedy  these  evils,  and  to  facilitate  the  disposal 
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of  the  increasing  business  from  the  new  States,  which  would  have 
diminished  the  private  business  at  least  one  third,  if  the  proposition 
had  been  adopted.  Now,  without  going  into  the  merits  of  the  present 
bill,  he  desired  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  it 
proposed  to  create  two  commissioners,  with  power  vastly  superior 
to  that  held  by  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court— two  men  who, 
though  members  of  Congress  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  be  so¬ 
licitors  before  them,  yet,  as  the  board  would  be  held  here  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  as  the  commissioners  were  to  be  removable  by  the  Executive 
at  any  moment,  an  improper  influence  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  and  they  would  not  be  independent  men.  Again;  there  was  no 
proposed  limitation  of  the  cases  of  which  they  were  to  dispose.  Now 
such  a  tribunal  never  was  known  in  this  or  any  other  country.  If  it 
decided  against  the  United  States,  its  decision  was  final;  but  if  against 
the  claimant,  the  door  remained  open  to  petition  again  and  again,  and 
the  result  would  be  that  the  claims  would  be  renewed  perpetually, 
as  they  had  been  hitherto.  They  would  have,  too,  the  claims  for  the 
five  millions  of  French  spoliations  of  forty  years’  standing,  if  there 
were  no  limitation  to  the  powers  of  these  commissioners;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  he  was  opposed  to  this  bill  on  principle;  he  was  opposed  to  it 
on  the  principle  of  expediency;  he  was  opposed  to  it  in  every  view 
in  which  it  could  be  presented.  But  he  did  not  now  wish  to  go  into 
a  discussion  of  the  bill;  he  was  disposed  to  let  it  go  without  remaik, 
but  he  could  not  consent  to  do  so  if  gentlemen  rose  there,  one  after 
another,  to  make  speeches  for  the  purpose  of  forestalling  public 
opinion. 

[Debate  continued,  during  which  Linn  remarked  that  he  “ did  not 
recollect  any  such  proposition”  being  made  by  Calhoun  for  a  better 
system.”] 

Mr.  Calhoun  repeated  that  he  had  contemplated  a  general  rule 
by  which  no  petition,  after  two  rejections,  could  be  in  order. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  pp.  68—69.  Also  printed  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  December  31,  1840,  p.  2.  Variant  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  December  31,  1840,  p.  3;  Niles  National  Register, 
vol.  LIX,  no.  19  (January  9,  1841),  p.  297.  Note:  In  the  variant  version  of 
Calhoun  s  remarks  cited,  he  was  reported  as  saying,  in  part,  “that  the  Land  Bill 
he  had  introduced,  would  be  a  substitute,  in  some  respects;  for  it  would  rid 
Congress  of  the  largest  class  of  claims,  and  hand  them  over  to  the  States. 
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To  Cadet  P [a trick]  Calhoun, 
[West  Point,  N.Y.] 


Washington,  3d  Jan[uar]y  1841 
My  dear  Patrick,  I  am  much  gratified  to  learn  that  the  condition  of 
the  corps  of  cadets  is  so  much  improved;  and  hope  that  it  will  do 
much  to  reinstate  the  institution  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  country. 

I  am  also  gratified,  that  you  have  so  well  explained  the  marks 
against  you.  I  was  confident,  that  they  indicated  no  serious  falling 
off  in  your  conduct,  as  I  have  great  reliance  on  your  high  sense  of 
honor  &  duty. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  pass  your  examination  successfully.  I 
cannot  expect  much  more  after  the  great  loss  of  time  this  &  the  last 
year  by  sickness. 

I  had  [“a”  canceled]  letters  a  few  days  since  from  your  Sister 
Anna,  Mr.  Clemson,  &  brother  Andrew.  Anna’s  health  I  deeply  re¬ 
gret  to  learn  from  her  letter  does  not  sensibly  improve  though  she 
thinks  she  is  no  [“better”  canceled  and  “worse”  interlined ].  All  the 
rest  are  well.  The  weather  is  very  cold  with  us,  and,  I  suppose, 
much  more  so  with  you.  I  hope  you  take  good  care  to  guard  yourself 
against  it. 

The  session  has  been  thus  far  very  quiet  &  I  think  will  continue 
so.  My  health  continues  good  and  I  have  been  less  liable  to  colds 
than  usual. 

You  must  write  me  when  the  examination  is  over  &  let  me  know 
how  you  got  through. 

Give  my  respects  to  Cadet  [Patrick]  Noble  [Jr.]  &  tell  him  that 
I  hope  he  is  doing  well  and  has  a  good  standing  in  his  class.  Your 
affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


To  A[nna]  M[aria  Calhoun]  Clemson, 
[Fort  Hill] 


Fort  Hill  [sic;  Washington]  3d  Jan[uar]y  1841 
You  need  never  fear,  my  dear  daughter,  that  I  would  ever  think  you 
egotistical,  should  you  speak  ever  so  much  of  yourself.  There  is 
nothing,  that  concerns  you,  that  is  indifferent  to  me,  or  in  which  I 
would  not  take  more  interest,  than  if  it  concerned  myself  individually. 
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I  regret  deeply  to  learn,  that  you  do  not  consider  yourself  better; 
and,  although  I  know  with  what  fortitude  you  [“bear”  interlined ] 
affliction,  I  cannot  but  hope,  the  weariness  from  long  confinement 
within  doors,  which  must  more  or  less  affect  the  sperits  of  those  of 
the  greatest  fortitude,  has  made  you  regard  your  case  less  favourably 
than  it  really  is.  Nature  is  always  at  work  to  repair  derangements 
in  our  system,  and,  although  the  process  may  be  slow,  [  and  yet 
canceled]  with  youth  &  [“a”  interlined ]  good  constitution  on  your 
side,  there  is  much  to  hope,  where  the  disease  does  not  prove  to  be 
so  strong  as  to  gain  ground. 

Without  any  knowledge  of  medicine  or  treatment  that  would  be 
proper  in  your  case,  I  would  say,  that  strict  care  &  regard  to  diet, 
eating  sufficient  and  no  more,  of  what  is  nutritious  &  easy  of  diges¬ 
tion,  combined  with  as  much  exercise,  as  is  consistent  with  the  case, 
and  agreeable  &  cheerful  society  are  of  great  importance.  You  must 
not  read  too  much,  or  do  that,  which  tires,  or  worries  you,  and  as 
highly,  my  dear  Anna,  as  I  prize  a  letter  from  you,  you  must  abstain 
from  writing  to  me,  till  your  health  improves;  as  I  cannot  doubt  from 
the  posture,  in  which  you  are  compelled  to  write,  it  must  be  very 
fatiguing.  You  must  get  Mr.  [Thomas  G.]  Clemson  and  your  mother 
[Floride  Colhoun  Calhoun],  when  they  write  to  put  in  a  paragraph 
for  you. 

I  am  glad  the  boys  are  sent  to  the  dancing  school,  that  is,  if  the 
[“master”  interlined]  is  a  competent  teacher.  It  is  a  desirable  accom¬ 
plishment,  and  an  almost  indispensible  [sic]  appendix  to  the  social 
intercourse  of  the  two  sexes  in  early  life,  so  necessary  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  accomplishment  of  both.  Tell  James  [Edward  Calhoun], 
that  he  must  [“not”  interlined]  dispair  [sic]  of  contracting  graceful 
accomplishments.  All  he  wants  is  to  try. 

Mr.  Clemson’s  full  &  satisfactory  communications  &  his  devoted 
attention  to  the  place,  puts  [sic]  me  entirely  at  my  ease,  as  far  [as] 
my  business  is  concerned.  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  do  better,  than  I 
would,  if  present. 

The  weather  is  exceedingly  sharp  &  clear  today,  &  I  think  it  is 
the  best  sleighing  I  ever  saw.  The  snow  is  perfectly  dry  and  the 
surface  very  smooth. 

New  Year’s  day  was  exceedingly  inclement.  It  blew  &  snowed 
the  whole  day.  I  attended  [“notwithstanding”  interlined]  the  levee, 
a  thing  I  would  not  [“have  done”  interlined  and  “don”  canceled]  in 
such  weather,  had  not  the  incumbent  [Martin  Van  Buren]  been  de¬ 
feated.  Many,  I  suppose,  attended  from  the  same  consideration.  It 
was,  however,  but  thinly  attended,  and,  I  must  say,  dull.  There 
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were  no  refreshments;  the  omission  of  which,  I  regard,  as  a  great 
want  of  taste,  as  the  day  was  bad,  and  it  was  the  last  occasion  dur¬ 
ing  this  administration. 

I  do  not  go  to  any  parties  at  all,  and  can  give  you  but  little  news 
of  the  gay  world;  but  I  understand,  that  the  city  is  very  dull,  and 
that  there  are  but  few  ladies  from  abroad. 

Our  Mess  this  year  is  small,  but  agreeable.  We  have  but  one 
lady,  Mrs.  Starkweather,  the  wife  of  a  member  of  that  name  from 
Ohio  [David  A.  Starkweather].  She  is  a  native  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  and  is  quite  an  agreeable  woman.  Thus  far,  the  session  has 
been  very  quiet,  and  I  think  is  like  to  continue  so. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  from  Col.  [Francis  W.]  Pickens,  that  Eliza 
[Simkins  Pickens]  is  about  to  pay  you  a  visit.  It  will  add  much  to 
your  society,  and,  I  hope,  she  will  remain  with  you  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  time,  when  I  shall  return 
&  join  you  all.  These  annual  absences  from  those  most  dear  to  me 
are  great  drawbacks,  which  nothing,  but  a  deep  sense  of  duty  could 
make  tolerable  to  me. 

My  love  to  all.  Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  PC  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Correspondence,  pp.  470-472;  PEx  in  Cook, 
John  C.  Calhoun— The  Man,  p.  47. 


From  Tho[ma]s  G.  Clemson 

Fort  Hill,  [Sunday,]  January  3d  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  Your  kind  favour  of  the  23d  Xber  [December]  came  to 
hand  on  Friday  &  yesterday  agre[e]able  to  your  suggestion  I  started 
James  [Edward  Calhoun]  &  John  [C.  Calhoun,  Jr.]  for  Golden  Grove 
with  a  letter  to  Mrs.  [Ann  Mathewes]  Ioor[,]  your  check  on  the  Bank 
of  Charleston  for  $140  payable  to  my  order  which  I  endorsed,  &  an 
order  on  Mathew[e]s  &  Bonneau  for  a  like  sum.  The  boys  have  not 
yet  returned.  I  presume  that  Mr.  [John  R.]  Mathew[e]s  wrote  you 
direct  to  Washington,  as  no  letter  came  from  Clarkesville  [Ga.]  to 
your  address  or  Mr.  Sutton  would  have  sent  it  to  me  as  I  directed,  or 
perhaps  it  may  have  been  negligence  on  his  part. 

Since  I  wrote  you  last  things  have  been  progressive;  the  breach 
in  the  embankment  which  occur  [r]ed  during  the  hollidays  [sic]  was 
first  attended  to.  The  ploughs  have  been  going  when  the  weather 
&c.  would  permit,  so  that  the  ground  already  broken  begins  to  show 
han[d]somely  at  a  distance.  The  clearing  on  the  hill  side  is  ad- 
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vancing  &  rails  are  being  made  to  inclose  the  outer  line  of  the  plan¬ 
tation.  The  yoke  of  oxen  (which  were  brought  by  Mr.  Fredericks) 
are  quite  an  acquisition  to  the  place  &  so  useful  that  I  scarce  know 
how  we  could  dispense  with  their  services.  Mr.  Fredericks  makes 
himself  useful  in  the  shop  &  yesterday  [Saturday]  was  partly  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  new  mattocks  &  repairing  the  old  to  commence 
grubbing  the  willows  from  the  low  ground,  the  former  bed  of  the  dam. 
When  the  water  is  high  as  it  always  is  the  mill  grinds  &  when  the 
water  slacks  there  is  ample  for  the  gin  which  is  kept  in  motion  until 
it  accumulates  for  the  mill  again. 

Pending  these  operations  we  are  trying  to  get  on  with  the  Cow 
house  &  as  Elick  (the  house  servient  [sic],)  is  equally  efficient  at 
making  rails  as  Daniel  &  the  latter  more  so,  at  carpentering  than  the 
former  this  change  has  been  made  &  Tom  when  his  services  can  be 
procured  aids. 

We  slaughtered  the  steer  Ranger  yesterday  &  made  excellent 
Beef.  Among  the  hogs  brought  here  by  Mr.  Fredericks  was  a  young 
breeding  sow  of  fine  qualities  much  esteemed  by  Mr.  Fredericks]. 
I  took  the  liberty  of  saying  to  him  that  in  lieu  of  killing  her  for  pork 
as  he  intended,  he  could  take  an  equal  weight  from  those  of  yours 
now  in  the  pen;  this  will  not  diminish  the  no.  you  anticipated  killing, 
for  instead  of  13  hogs,  there  will  be  16  without  this  change.  Her 
form  is  good[,]  quality  esteemed  &  of  a  different  breed  from  yours 
&  the  cross  I  think  will  be  good[.]  She  is  with  pig.  We  have  the 
option  of  all  or  as  much  of  [Andrew  F.]  Lewis [s]  land  this  side  [of] 
the  first  ditch  as  we  choose  to  take  at  $2  the  acre,  the  rest  will  be 
let  at  auction  on  the  premises  as  per  advertisement  which  I  sent  you. 
Mr.  Fredericks]  &  myself  walked  over  the  premises  a  few  days  since 
&  some  of  the  ground  appears  very  good  &  there  will  probably  be  as 
much  as  your  hands  can  attend  without  the  sedge  grass  fields.  There 
is  30,  or  thereabout,  acres  of  bottom  including  that  portion  opposite 
the  old  flat  landing.  The  new  ground  near  the  house,  &  a  piece  of 
ground  which  has  been  manured  about  the  old  gin  house[,]  besides 
a  small  piece  opposite  the  gap  in  the  fence,  between  Fort  Hill  and 
the  rise  leading  up  to  Lewis’s  house. 

Mrs.  Floride  [Noble]  Cunningham,  Mrs.  [Eliza  Simkins]  Pickens 
&  children  arrived  at  Fort  Hill  yesterday.  They  are  all  well  &  will 
remain  with  us  a  week  or  two.  Mr.  James  [Edward]  Colhoun  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  Millwood  &  Maria  [Simkins  Colhoun] 
remains  to  keep  him  company. 

I  perceive  that  Mr.  [Francis  P.]  Blair  &  [John  C.]  Rives  send  us 
two  copies  of  the  Globe [,]  one  to  your  address  &  one  to  mine.  I 
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think  it  useless  to  pay  for  two  &  therefore  would  suggest  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  one  copy.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  sub¬ 
scribed  for  six  months  in  my  name[.]  It  must  be  over  that  time 
since  my  name  was  put  upon  the  list. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  your  remarks,  which  I  saw  in  the 
Globe,  on  Mr.  [Henry]  Clay[’]s  resolutions  to  repeal  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  treasury  took  so  well.  Indeed  I  can  not  see  how  it  could  be 
otherwise  with  a  great  portion.  As  to  myself  I  can  not  see  how 
individuals  can  reconcile  indiscriminate  opposition  with  their  duty 
but  as  Pertinax  McSycophant  says[,]  “conscience  is  an  unparliamen¬ 
tary  term.” 

The  weather  yesterday  &  this  morning  is  unusual  [l]y  cold,  by 
far  the  coldest  that  I  have  experienced  since  my  sojourn  in  South 
Carolina.  Tomorrow  (to  day  being  Sunday)  I  hope  to  have  every 
thing  going  &  will  try  to  fill  the  Ice  house  to  overflowing.  We  have 
fixed  the  rafters  in  it  &  are  waiting  boards  to  floor  it. 

A  few  days  since  I  sent  over  for  the  two  pear  trees,  promised  by 
Mr.  W[illia]m  Sloan[.]  They  have  been  placed,  where  the  two 
[manuscript  torn ;  one  or  two  words  illegible]  pear  trees  stood [,]  they 
having  been  removed  to  the  garden  as  you  directed.  The  two  nec¬ 
tarine  trees  have  also  been  removed  into  the  poultrey  [sic]  yard.  The 
large  black  oak  in  the  yard  before  the  poultrey  yard  gate  &  which  was 
dying  &  which  you  requested  to  be  felled  has  been  reduced  to  [one 
word  illegible]  &  ashes [.]  It  thus  served  a  double  purpose[,]  fire 
wood  &  economy  of  hauling. 

I  will  drop  a  line  to  Mrs.  [Louisa  Clemson]  Washington  in  a  day 
or  two  myself.  I  presume  there  has  been  some  unforeseen  delay  or 
[one  word  canceled]  you  would  have  heard  from  her. 

The  family  are  all  well  &  all  send  much  love.  From  your  affec¬ 
tionate  son,  Thos.  G.  Clemson. 

ALS  in  ScCleA.  Note:  Sir  Pertinax  Macsycophant  was  a  character  in  Charles 
Macklin’s  Man  of  the  World,  an  English  play  published  in  1793.  Floride  Cal¬ 
houn  Noble  Cunningham  (1819-1870),  daughter  of  John  C.  Calhoun’s  kinsman 
Patrick  Noble,  married  Col.  John  Cunningham  of  Va. 


To  Col.  [George  F.]  Townes,  Greenville,  S.C. 

Washington,  3d  Dec[embe]r  [sic;  January]  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  I  have  intended  for  some  time  to  write  you,  but  have 
been  prevented  by  my  engagements. 
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Thus  far,  the  session  has  been  a  quiet  one,  and,  the  probability 
is,  that  it  will  remain  so,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Mr.  [Henry] 
Clay,  at  the  commencement,  to  give  it  a  [“different”  interlined ] 
direction.  I  took  the  occasion,  in  reply  to  him,  to  develope  the 
course,  I  intend  to  pursue,  and  which,  I  hope,  the  party  generally 
will;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  my  sentiments  received  the  very 
general  approbation  of  the  Senate,  not  excepting  the  whigs  them¬ 
selves.  What  I  said  was  fully  &  fairly  reported  in  the  Globe,  and 
you  will,  I  hope,  permit  me  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  publishing 
in  our  papers  all  discussions,  on  our  part  here,  indicating  the  course, 
that  ought  to  be  pursued.  It  is  especially  necessary  at  this  time. 
A  false  movement  now  on  the  part  of  the  South  would  be  difficult 
to  be  retrieved;  and  I  see  indications,  even  in  our  State,  of  an  attempt 
to  give  a  false  direction  to  its  future  course.  Even  now,  before  the 
new  admeninistration  [sic]  has  come  in,  efforts  are  making  to  com¬ 
mit  the  State  &  [“country”  canceled]  party  generally,  on  the  question 
of  the  succession.  It  is  understood  here,  that  the  friends  of  both  the 
President  [Martin  Van  Buren]  and  Vice  President  [Richard  M.  John¬ 
son]  are  busy  in  trying  to  bring  forward  each,  as  a  candidate  at 
the  next  presidential  election.  Col.  [Thomas  H.]  Benton  heads  the 
movement  in  favour  of  the  former;  and  I  regret  to  infer  from  Col. 
[Benjamin  F.]  Hunt’s  Report  [in  the  S.C.  House  of  Representatives] 
on  the  Vermont  resolution  in  favour  of  a  single  term,  that  he,  [  &, 
perhaps”  canceled  and  “if  not”  interlined ]  others  in  our  State,  has 
given  into  it. 

In  my  opinion,  no  step  could  be  taken,  which  would  be  more  fatal 
to  Mr.  [Martin]  Van  Beuren’s  [sic]  reputation  hereafter,  or  to  the 
cause  &  country.  It  would  be  sure  to  end  in  his  defeat.  The  effects 
would  be  to  keep  the  Whigs  together,  to  distract  his  own  side,  to 
keep  up  the  old  controversy,  and  to  throw  that  large  mass  of  the 
sober  part  of  the  community,  who  regard  one  term,  as  important  to 
diminish  the  [“force”  canceled  and  “power”  interlined]  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  &  lessen  the  agitation  attendant  on  the  presidential  election,  on 
the  side  of  our  opponents. 

The  objection  here,  with  little  exception,  is  strong  against  it.  I 
have  not  yet  heard  a  single  individual  speak  of  it  without  pointed 
condemnation,  and,  I  do  hope,  that  so  strong  a  disapproval  may  put 
an  end  to  it.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  for  our  State  &  the  South  to  go 
into  it.  Should  we  have  the  folly  to  commit  ourselves,  the  result 
will  be  the  loss  of  all  standing  &  influence.  Others,  who  have  more 
prudence,  would  be  courted  at  our  expense,  and  we  would  find  our¬ 
selves  drawn  into  political  associations  &  a  course  of  measures,  that 
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we  do  not  now  dream  of,  and  which  would  prove,  in  the  end,  fatal 
to  us.  Let  us  stand  fast  on  our  principles,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  have 
a  controlling  influence  in  the  midest  [sic]  of  the  general  scramble 
for  the  presidency. 

I  say  general,  for  it  seems,  there  are  already,  no  less  than  five  & 
probably  six  candidates  in  the  field  for  the  succession;  the  two  al¬ 
luded  to,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  [Daniel]  Webster,  Gen[era]l  [Winfield]  Scott, 
(now  here  &  busily  engaged  in  electioneering)  &  probably  Gen- 
[era]l  [Edmund  P.]  Gain[e]s,  who  is  to  be  here  in  a  few  days.  Time 
will  probably  add  to  the  list.  The  more,  the  better  for  us  &  our 
principles,  if  we  abstain  from  taking  part  in  the  contest  &  adhere  to 
our  principles. 

With  these  views,  I  do  hope,  that  our  papers  will  be  silent  on  the 
subject,  and  give  no  countenance  to  the  attempt,  which  I  fear  has 
been  made  to  commit  the  State,  and  if  any  should  attempt  to  hitch 
us  to  the  car  of  any  one  [“of  the  candidates”  interlined]  to  frown  it 
down  with  contempt.  I  write  all  this  in  confidence. 

It  seems  to  be  understood,  that  Harrison’s  cabinet  will  consist, 
in  part,  of  Webster  for  State  Dep[artmen]t,  [John]  Bell,  War,  [John  J.] 
Crittenden  Att[orne]y  Gen[era]l,  [Thomas]  Ewing  [“&”  canceled  and 
“of  Ohio  or”  interlined;  Thaddeus]  Stevens  of  Pen[n]syl[vani]a  P[ost] 
M  [aster]  Gen[era]l  and  probably  [Francis]  Granger  for  the  Navy. 
The  Sec[re]t[ar]y  of  the  Treasury  seems  to  be  uncertain. 

There  is,  I  understand  no  small  discord  in  the  ranks  of  the  party. 
Neither  [William  C.]  Preston  [Senator  from  S.C.]  nor  [Waddy]  Thomp¬ 
son  [Jr.,  Representative  from  S.C.]  are  named  for  any  thing,  nor  in 
fact  any  other  Southern  Whig,  except  [William  C.]  Dawson  [Repre¬ 
sentative  from  Ga.]  for  speaker  [of  the  House  of  Representatives].  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you.  With  great  respect  yours  truly,  J.C. 
Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  Townes  Family  Papers.  Note:  The  date  of  this  letter  is  some¬ 
what  problematic,  but  not  hopelessly  so.  Calhoun  seems  to  have  written  “3d 
Dec[embe]r  1840”  and  then  altered  the  “1840”  to  “1841.”  Since  the  letter  was 
certainly  not  written  in  December,  1841,  it  seems  likely  that  he  intended,  but 
forgot,  to  alter  the  “Dec[embe]r”  to  “January.”  George  Franklin  Townes  ( 1809- 
1891 )  was  a  member  of  the  S.C.  House  of  Representatives  during  1846-1849 
and  of  the  S.C.  Senate  during  1865-1867.  He  was  a  sometime  editor  of  the 
Greenville  Mountaineer.  His  brother,  Henry  H.  Townes,  married  John  C.  Cal¬ 
houn’s  niece,  Lucretia  Calhoun. 
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From  W[illia]m  G.  Overton, 
[Macfarlands,  Va.] 


Benlomond[?],  4  Jan[uar]y  1841 
Dear  Sir,  Your  letter  of  the  17  Ultimo  I  have  rec[eive]d.  The  attach¬ 
ment  is  still  depending,  being  unable  to  prevail  on  the  county  court 
to  take  up  the  chancery  docket,  I  have  succeeded  in  removing  the 
cause  to  the  circuit  superior  court  of  this  county,  and  I  hope  to  have 
it  disposed  of  at  the  next  term. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  I  rec[eive]d  a  letter  upon  the  subject, 
written  at  the  instance  of  your  brother  [William  Calhoun]  by  A[rm- 
istead]  Burt,  containing  a  copy  of  the  bill  of  sale  from  John  Eubank 
for  the  negroes  sold  by  him  to  your  brother,  and  saying  if  the  original 
was  needed  he  would  enclose  it  to  me,  and  forthwith  I  wrote  for  it, 
but  I  have  not  rec[eive]d  an  answer.  It  seems  to  me  that  Eubanks 
[sic]  could  not  succeed  if  the  merits  of  the  transaction  were  before 
the  court,  but  as  the  matter  now  stands  I  think  it  somewhat  doubtful. 
Most  respectfully,  W[illia]m  G.  Overton. 

ALS  in  NcD,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 

Remarks  on  the  prospective  preemption  bill,  1/4.  “Mr.  Calhoun 
asked  what  were  the  regulations  of  the  new  States  themselves,  as  to 
aliens  holding  land;  and  intimated  that  he  would,  by  his  vote,  con¬ 
form  to  their  practice.”  From  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Madisonian, 
January  5,  1841,  p.  3.  Variant  in  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong., 
2nd  Sess.,  Appendix,  p.  22. 


To  Maj.  Charles  Yancey,  Westminister, 
Buckingham  County,  Va. 


Washington,  4th  Jan[uar]y  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  affording  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reading  the  copy  of  Mr.  [James]  Madisons  letter,  which  I 
herewith  return;  but,  I  must  say,  the  letter  itself  has  been  read  with 
feelings  of  no  little  regret.  I  must  think,  that  Mr.  Madison,  in  his 
old  age,  returned  to  the  old  consolidation  notions  of  his  early  days; 
and  has  given  a  construction  to  his  celebrated  Report  hard  to  be 
reconciled  with  its  language,  or  the  history  of  the  times;  and  let  me 
add,  which  strips  it  of  most  of  its  value. 
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The  objects  of  the  party  coming  into  power  are  doubtless  a  pub- 
lick  debt,  a  national  bank  &  protective  Tariff.  Should  they  succeed, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  save  our  system  of  Government,  from  undergoing 
a  revolution.  I  stand  opposed  to  the  whole,  and  shall  omit  nothing 
to  defeat  them.  But,  sir,  so  corrupt  are  the  times;  so  dependent  are 
large  &  influential  classes  on  the  Government  &  banks,  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say,  whether  it  can  be  done.  We  are  a  changed  people,  and 
no  more  like  what  we  were,  even  thirty  years  ago,  than  if  we  were  a 
different  people.  But  I  hope  for  the  best.  My  maxim  is  never  to 
despair.  With  great  respect  I  am  &  &,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  NjMoN,  Lloyd  W.  Smith  Collection  (Morristown  National  Historical 
Park  published  microfilm.  Reel  8).  Note:  Madison’s  letter  referred  to  was  per¬ 
haps  that  of  1/4/1833  to  Alexander  Rives,  which  can  be  found  in  Gaillard 
Hunt,  ed.,  The  Writings  of  James  Madison  ( 9  vols.  New  York:  G.P.  Putnam’s 
Sons,  1910),  9:495-498. 


To  T[homas]  G.  Clemson 

Washington,  7th  Jan[uar]y  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  My  correspondence  and  other  engagements  have  been 
such  for  the  last  week,  that  I  have  delayed  something  longer  [“than 
usual”  interlined ]  in  answering  your  last  letters. 

The  embankment  and  the  waste  way  must  have  given  you  much 
trouble,  and,  I  fear,  it  is  not  yet  over.  It  only  remains  to  continue 
at  them  till  they  [“is”  canceled  and  “are”  interlined]  completely  se¬ 
cured.  It  is  after  all  the  most  indispensible  [sic]  work  on  the  place, 
next  to  that  immediately  connected  with  making  the  crop.  In  point¬ 
ing  out  what  was  to  be  done,  I  only  intended  to  indicate  the  objects 
I  desired  to  be  done,  and  not  how  much  I  expected.  I  knew  the 
amount  would  depend  on  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  which 
would  speak  for  themselves.  I  feel  satisfied,  that  under  your  active 
and  energetick  superintendence,  all  would  be  done,  that  could  prop¬ 
erly  be. 

I  am  glad  to  hear,  that  Fredericks  does  so  well,  &  hope  he  will 
continue  to  do  equally  so  throughout  the  year.  I  would  cheerfully 
advance  the  sum  he  wants,  but  as  I  am  desireous  [sic]  to  hold  back 
my  cotton,  as  long  as  I  can,  in  the  hope  of  a  rise,  I  shall  need  all  my 
spare  means;  but  you  may  say  to  Mr.  [Joseph  V.]  Shanklin  that  I  will 
settle  the  $30  he  owes  him  on  my  return  and  the  same  to  whoever  he 
may  owe  the  remaining  $20. 
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I  would  get  the  spades  here,  according  to  your  suggestion,  but 
the  delay  of  sending  them  to  Charleston  &  thence  to  Pendleton, 
would  be  so  great,  that  little  of  the  ditching  season  would  remain 
after  they  were  received.  You  had  better  get  Mr.  [John  S.]  Lorton, 
or  some  one  in  the  Village  to  send  down  to  [“a”  canceled ]  one  of  the 
hard  ware  stores  in  in  [sic]  Augusta  to  obtain  them. 

In  reference  to  renting  lands  of  Mr.  [Andrew  F.]  Lewis,  I  leave  it 
entirely  to  your  judgement  after  taking  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fredericks. 
Two  dollars  is  not  high  for  good  low  grounds,  particularly  the  dry 
&  sandy,  such  as  would  yield  cotton  well.  I  think  the  high  lands 
ought  not  to  exceed  $1.50,  but  it  would  probably  be  better  to  give 
even  $2  for  the  good  &  fresh  near  me,  selecting  the  [“best”  interlined ] 
spots,  than  to  plant  old  &  inferior  [“land”  interlined ].  Some  arrange¬ 
ment  must  be  made  as  to  fencing,  or  pasturing,  after  the  crop  is  off, 
so  that  one  tenant,  may  not  [“an”  canceled]  injure  another  by  bring¬ 
ing]  in  stock  till  all  [“the  crop”  interlined]  that  is  exposed  is  off.  I 
leave  all  to  your  decesion  [sic]. 

I  wrote  you  in  reference  to  Mrs.  [Ann  Mathewes]  Ioor  s  case  and 
included  a  draft  for  my  share  of  the  interest,  which  I  hope  you 
have  got. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Andrew  [Pickens  Calhoun]  a  few  days  since. 
He  had  just  received  accounts  [“of”  interlined]  sales  of  the  cotton 
shipped  to  Liverpool;  but  had  not  received  an  account  of  the  ex¬ 
pense.  It  will  about  average  8  or  9  cents  clear.  He  had  finished 
picking  cotton,  but  had  not  finished  gin[n]ing.  His  estimate  is,  that 
the  crop  will  yield  about  90,000  pounds  of  clean  cotton,  from  320 
acres  of  land  according  to  his  estimate.  The  frost  he  says  hurt  him 
as  much  as  the  worm. 

There  is  little  moving  in  the  political  world  of  any  importance. 
The  principal  movements  are  in  reference  to  the  new  Cabinet  &  the 
succession.  Mr.  [Martin]  Van  Buren’s  friends  are  making  great  ef¬ 
forts  to  bring  him  forward  again,  but  with  little  prospect,  I  think, 
of  success. 

I  wrote  to  Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clemson]  a  few  days  since,  & 
hope  she  has  got  my  letter;  and  will  write  in  a  few  days  to  Mrs. 
[Floride  Collxoun]  Calhoun.  You  must  all  consider  a  letter  to  one 
as  a  letter  to  each. 

The  weather  has  been  very  cold  &  I  hope  you  have  been  able  to 
fill  the  ice  house.  It  is  now  moderate  with  the  wind  from  the  South 
West. 

My  love  to  all.  Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScCleA. 
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“Memorial  of  a  number  of  citizens  of  New  York,”  presented  by 
Calhoun  to  the  Senate  on  1/8.  The  memorial,  signed  by  approxi¬ 
mately  100  “Manufacturers,  Merchants,  Mechanics,  and  others  of  the 
City  of  New- York,”  argues  in  favor  of  a  bankrupt  law  and  that  banks 
and  trading  corporations  should  not  be  excluded  from  its  provisions. 
(In  presenting  the  petition,  Calhoun  said  “he  did  not  know  why 
the  petition  had  been  sent  to  him,  but  he  very  cheerfully  presented 
it  to  the  Senate.”  He  added  that  “I  have  not,  however,  changed  my 
opinion  in  reference  to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.”  From  the  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  American  and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  January 
9,  1841,  p.  2. )  The  memorial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie 
on  the  table.  PDS  in  DNA,  RG  46  (Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate), 
26A-H1;  PC  in  Senate  Document  No.  56,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess. 


Remarks  on  Patent  Office 
Appropriations 


[In  the  Senate,  January  8,  1841] 
[A  bill  making  certain  appropriations  for  the  Patent  Office  was  under 
consideration  in  Committee  of  the  Whole.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  hoped  these  appropriations  would  be  stopped. 
The  Patent  Office  was  growing  up  into  a  new  department  of  the 
Government— a  Home  Department.  We  had  made  an  appropriation 
of  $90,000  for  the  erection  of  a  Patent  Office,  and  there  had  been 
constructed  a  magnificent  palace,  with  splendid  galleries,  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  He  was  utterly 
opposed  to  this  creating  a  new  department  in  this  Government,  and 
more  especially  by  indirection,  as  in  the  present  instance,  where  those 
who  were  designed  by  law  to  be  merely  superintendents  of  the 
Patent  Office  were  assuming  a  superintendence  over  the  entire  ag¬ 
riculture  and  mechanics  of  the  country. 

[Others  spoke.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  moved  to  strike  out  that  part  of  the  bill  making  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  collection  of  agricultural  statistics,  &c.  He  knew 
not  what  that  had  to  do  with  a  Patent  Office.  He  objected  to  this 
gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  growth  of  expenditures  by  indirect 
means;  they  had  seen  enough  of  these  things;  and  he  moved  to  strike 
out  the  appropriation  of  $1,000  for  that  purpose,  and  he  called  for 
the  ayes  and  noes  on  the  question. 

The  ayes  and  noes  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  [Daniel]  Sturgeon  [of  Pa.]  said  by  striking  out  this  section, 
they  would  strike  out  the  vital  part  of  the  bill.  The  service  which 
this  sum  was  intended  to  remunerate,  had  already  been  rendered. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  no  officer  had  the  right  to  go  beyond  the  ap¬ 
propriations,  and  he  hoped  the  section  would  be  struck  out,  as  a 
warning  to  officers  not  to  go  beyond  the  appropriations  in  future. 

[Others  spoke,  including  Daniel  Webster,  who  did  not  doubt  that 
there  was  a  Constitutional  right  to  gather  agricultural  statistics  but 
conceded  that  the  Patent  Office  should  not  engage  in  activities  not 
prescribed  by  law.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  differed  from  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Webster]  in  toto  respecting  their  constitutional  right  to  make  these 
appropriations.  And  as  to  some  of  these  appropriations,  he  consid¬ 
ered  they  were  an  imposition  and  an  insult  to  the  Senate.  They  had 
been  told  that  this  Patent  Office  was  to  be  a  Patent  Office,  and  that  it 
would  cost  but  $90,000,  and  under  this  consideration  he  had  given 
a  reluctant  vote  for  it;  and  from  that  period,  it  had  gone  on  in  utter 
contempt  of  Congress  until  the  expenditures  had  amounted  to  nearly 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  Engineers  and  architects  came  there  with 
estimates  of  public  buildings,  and  then  the  actual  expenditures  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  estimates  one,  two,  three,  and  often  four  times.  They 
were  treated  like  children  by  these  architects  and  engineers,  and  he 
thought  it  was  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  dis¬ 
miss  any  officer  who  dared  to  do  this. 

[Others  spoke,  and  then  consideration  of  the  bill  was  postponed .] 

From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  p.  90.  Also  printed  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  January  8,  1841,  p.  3;  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer, 
January  14,  1841,  p.  1. 

Remarks  on  the  prospective  preemption  bill,  1/8.  “Mr.  Calhoun 
said  it  was  evident  this  debate  would  take  a  wide  range,  and  would 
bring  the  whole  subject  of  the  public  lands  before  the  Senate;  he 
rose  to  give  notice  that  he  would  move,  as  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [John  J.  Crittenden],  a 
bill  to  cede  the  public  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  new  States  [to 
those  States]  on  certain  conditions  therein  mentioned.”  From  Con¬ 
gressional  Globe,  26th  Cong,  2nd  Sess,  p.  91.  Also  printed  in  the 
Washington,  D.C,  Globe,  January  8,  1841,  p.  3.  Variants  in  the 
Washington,  D.C,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  January  9,  1841,  p. 
2;  the  Washington,  D.C,  Madisonian,  January  9,  1841,  p.  3. 
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From  Tho[ma]s  G.  Clemson 

Fort  Hill,  [Sunday,]  January  10th  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  Since  I  wrote  you  last  we  have  had  a  continued  succes¬ 
sion  of  wet  days  &  on  that  account  but  little  out  door  [“work”  inter¬ 
lined]  has  been  done  comparitively  [sic]— the  hands  having  been 
prevented,  not  so  much  by  the  quantity  of  rain,  as  the  hardness  of 
the  weather[,]  it  having  sleeted  a  good  deal  in  the  fore  part  of 
the  week.  On  Wednesday  night  however  it  com[m]enced  raining 
about  10  of] clock  at  a  sound  rate  &  it  fell  with  unremitted  impetu¬ 
osity  during  the  rest  of  the  night.  Mr.  Fredericks  &  the  hands  were 
at  the  waste  way  &  notwithstanding  the  gate  at  the  mill  was  raised 
as  high  as  possible  &  the  boards  removed,  the  water  came  down  both 
valleys  with  so  great  &  rapid  a  rush  that  the  low  grounds  on  either 
side  of  the  dam  were  completely  inundated  &  the  banks  overflowen 
[sic],  two  breaches  were  formed  in  the  embankment  &  a  good  deal 
of  injury  done  about  the  waste  way.  Mr.  Fredericks  says  had  the 
waste  way  been  double  its  present  size  it  would  have  availed  nothing 
so  rapid  &  great  was  the  rise  of  water.  On  Thursday  the  water  was 
covering  the  bottom  by  day  break  &  continued  to  rise  until  about  10 
at  night  when  it  was  at  its  heigh th  [sic].  By  dint  of  perseverance  we 
succeeded  in  mending  the  embankment  so  that  we  ground  [some 
corn]  yesterday[.]  It  was  necessitas  non  habet  legem  with  us,  for  we 
were  out  of  meal.  The  water  inundated  all  the  running  works  in  the 
mill  &  rose  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  floor  upon  which  the  Cotton 
seed  lies. 

The  main  breach  was  formed  in  the  long  embankment  just  at  the 
bend  &  near  where  it  broke  before— the  other  was  on  the  side  of 
Sawneys  branch.  The  frost’s  [sic]  together  with  the  rain  has  caused 
the  whole  bank  to  settle  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  in  and 
elevate  the  bank  continuously. 

We  have  had  a  good  deal  of  sickness  among  the  hands  during  the 
last  week.  Nothing  more  than  colds  however— with  the  exception 
of  Chloe  who  injured  her  eye  in  the  shearing. 

Pending  all  these  things  we  have  secured  enough  ice  to  last  the 
season  provided  it  keeps  reasonably  well,  &  allowing  for  the  usual 
loss  by  melting.  It  reaches  to  within  about  four  feet  of  the  rafters  [,] 
which  have  been  replaced  &  all  that  is  now  required  is  flooring  which 
will  prevent  the  contact  of  heated  air,  which  I  think  important  in 
securing  the  ice. 

Mr.  Fredericks  &  myself  attended  the  bidding  at  [Andrew  F.] 
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Lewis’s  [.]  We  have  secured  all  the  land  that  is  good,  clear  to  the  first 
ditch,  besides  which  Mr.  Fredericks]  made  application  for  10  acres 
more  of  bottom  about  which  we  have  not  yet  recieved  [sic]  answer. 
The  price  is  two  dollars  per  acre. 

Rails  have  been  partly  hauled  to  the  lower  part  of  Cobb  field[;] 
fortunately  they  were  not  carried  far  by  the  freshet  which  covered 
the  whole  bottom  save  here  &  there  an  island.  A  good  deal  of  fixing 
has  been  done  about  the  barn  yard  &  the  timbers  are  nearly  all  secured 
for  building  Mrs.  [Floride  Colhoun]  Calhoun[’]s  cow  house. 

Since  I  wrote  you  last  I  have  received  an  offer  to  take  the  direction 
of  a  mine  in  the  environs  of  Havana.  It  is  a  singular  deposit  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  much  resembling  Coal  in  its  physical  character  &  what  is  known 
as  chipopota  or  mineral  bitumen.  I  have  accepted  the  appointment 
so  far  as  to  make  a  preliminary  visit  provided  they  agree  to  my  terms 
which  are  $1,500,  not  including  traveling  expenses.  The  terms  are 
high  but  considering  the  duty,  distance  &[c.]  not  exorbitant. 

It  is  now  six  o[’]clock  in  the  evening  &  the  rain  falls  very  hard  ac¬ 
companied  with  severe  Thunder  &  lightning.  I  have  just  heard  that 
the  water  is  again  running  over  the  low  grounds,  and  another  freshet 
is  anticipated.  Tho  Sunday[,]  I  have  had  the  mill  running  a  part  of 
the  day  so  that  we  have  meal  in  advance.  The  boards  are  taken  from 
the  waste  way,  &  every  thing  as  secure  as  we  can  make  it. 

I  had  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  say  more 
upon  our  Alabama  business  as  I  am  well  aware  that  it  must  be  as 
disagreeable  to  you  as  it  is  certainly  to  myself,  for  I  anticipated  a  set¬ 
tlement  &  statement  of  the  affair  ere  this[,]  of  which  I  have  heard 
nothing.  I  am  particularly  desirous  of  avoiding  all  difficulties  here¬ 
after,  and  as  Life  is  uncertain  &  if  unfortunately  so  great  a  misfortune 
were  to  occur  as  your  demise  I  should  be  thrown  into  closer  contact 
with  Andrew  [Pickens  Calhoun]  than  I  am  now  when  there  might 
be  misunderstandings  as  our  views  of  business  are  very  different,  I 
have  therefore  thought  it  my  duty  as  you  are  the  only  medium  be¬ 
tween  us  &  jointly  concerned  to  say  a  word  more  on  the  subject.  I 
presume  that  the  difference  of  opinion  that  prevails  between  us  arises 
from  my  never  having  considered  the  arrangement  between  us  merely 
as  a  loan,  nor  can  I[,]  for  I  participate  in  the  losses  as  well  as  the  gains. 
As  it  is  I  do  not  feel  satisfied  &  wish  the  arrangement  to  be  altered, 
to  be  made  less  complex  &  if  to  be  continued  as  a  loan  to  be  so  ex¬ 
plicitly  understood  or  to  cease  entirely,  &  tho  I  have  no  investment  in 
view  I  would  rather  encounter  that  difficulty  than  the  present  un¬ 
certainty.  I  therefore  beg  that  you  will  confer  with  Andrew  on  the 
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subject  and  as  soon  as  you  can  conveniently  should  like  to  have 
some  proposition  that  would  suit  me  better  &  at  the  same  time  be 
mutually  agre[e]able. 

John  [C.  Calhoun,  Jr.,]  &  James  [Edward  Calhoun]  returned  on 
Sunday  last  from  Golden  Grove  [in  Greenville  District?]  having  deliv¬ 
ered  your  check  &  my  order  on  Mathew[e]s  &  Bonneau  to  Mrs.  Ann 
[Mathewes]  Ioor  who  gave  a  proper  receipt.  Mr.  [William]  Ioor 
told  John  that  he  did  not  want  any  more  of  the  interest  at  this  time 
&  would  prefer  that  the  remaining  $140  should  be  retained  and  run 
on  interest. 

Mrs.  [Eliza  Simkins]  Pickens  &  family  are  still  with  us  as  also  is 
Mrs.  [Floride  Noble]  Cunningham.  They  as  the  family  are  all  well 
&  all  send  much  love  to  you. 

Anna’s  [Anna  Maria  Calhoun  Clemsons]  health  I  think  is  im¬ 
proving. 

My  respects  to  Mr.  &  Mrs.  [Henry?]  Hubbard [.]  Please  ask  Mr. 
Hubbard  of  the  whereabouts  of  Mr.  McCoy  Campbell  for  I  have  not 
heard  from  him  or  of  him  now  near  three  years.  From  your  affec¬ 
tionate  son,  Thos.  G.  Clemson. 

ALS  in  ScCleA.  Note:  William  Ioor  (1780-1850)  of  Greenville  District  mar¬ 
ried  Ann  Mathewes  and  was  a  physician  and  the  author  of  plays,  including 
“Independence”  and  “The  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs.” 

Amendment  to  the  prospective  preemption  bill,  submitted  by  Cal¬ 
houn  to  the  Senate  on  1/11.  This  amendment  to  a  bill  before  the 
Senate  would  substitute  for  that  bill  Calhoun’s  proposal  to  cede  the 
public  lands  to  the  States.  The  text  was  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  bill  that  had  been  introduced  by  Calhoun  on  12/22.  (This 
amendment  offered  by  Calhoun  was  defeated  on  1/19  by  a  vote  of 
18  to  22.)  PC  in  DLC,  Congressional  Bills,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess., 
S-28,  amendments;  draft  in  DNA,  RG  46  (Records  of  the  U.S.  Sen¬ 
ate),  26A-B4;  PC  in  Senate  Journal,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  pp.  116- 
118. 

Remarks  on  presenting  his  amendment  to  the  prospective  pre¬ 
emption  bill,  1/11.  “Mr.  C[alhoun]  said  he  desired  to  present  his 
views  on  this  question,  which  might  occupy  the  Senate  for  half  an 
hour  or  an  hour,  but  as  the  hour  was  late,  he  would  take  another  oc¬ 
casion  to  do  so.  As  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [John  J.  Crittenden]  had  opened  all  the  ground  relating  to 
the  question,  he  hoped  the  debate  would  now  take  the  widest  range.” 
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From  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  January 
12,  1841,  p.  3.  Variant  in  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  2nd 
Sess.,  p.  95. 


Speech  on  the  Prospective  Preemption 
Bill 


[In  the  Senate,  January  12,  1841] 
The  bill  [introduced  by  Thomas  H.  Benton]  to  establish  a  permanent 
prospective  pre-emption  system,  in  favor  of  settlers  on  the  public 
lands,  who  shall  inhabit  and  cultivate  the  same,  and  raise  a  log  cabin 
thereon,  being  the  special  order  of  the  day,  was  taken  up,  the  question 
being  on  the  proposition  by  Mr.  [John  J.]  Crittenden  to  recommit  the 
bill,  with  instructions  to  report  a  bill  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  among  the  States,  which  Mr.  Calhoun  of¬ 
fered  to  amend  by  substituting  a  bill  to  cede  the  public  lands  to  the 
States  in  which  they  lie,  upon  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said:  I  regard  the  question  of  the  public  lands,  next 
to  that  of  the  currency,  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  of  all  which 
demand  the  attention  of  the  country  and  the  Government  at  this 
important  juncture  of  our  affairs.  I  do  not  except  a  protective  tariff, 
for  I  cannot  believe,  after  what  we  have  experienced,  that  a  measure 
can  again  be  adopted,  which  has  done  more  to  corrupt  the  morals  of 
the  country,  public  and  private,  to  disorder  its  currency,  derange  its 
business,  and  to  weaken  and  endanger  its  free  institutions,  than  any 
other,  except  the  paper  system,  with  which  it  is  so  intimately  allied. 

In  offering  the  amendment  I  propose,  I  do  not  intend  to  controvert 
the  justice  of  the  eulogium  which  has  been  so  often  pronounced  on 
our  land  system,  in  the  course  of  this  discussion.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  it  was  admirably  adjusted  to  effect  its  object,  when  first 
adopted;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  measure,  to  be  perfect, 
must  be  adapted  to  circumstances,  and  that  great  changes  have  taken 
place,  in  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  since  the  adoption  of  our  land  system. 
At  that  time,  the  vast  region  now  covered  by  the  new  States,  which 
have  grown  up  on  the  public  domain,  belonged  to  foreign  powers,  or 
was  occupied  by  numerous  Indian  tribes,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
sparse  settlements,  on  the  inconsiderable  tracts  to  which  the  title  of 
the  Indians  was  at  that  time  extinguished.  Since  then,  a  mighty 
change  has  taken  place.  Nine  States  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic, 
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with  a  population  not  less,  probably,  than  two-fifths  of  the  old  States, 
and  destined  to  surpass  them  in  a  few  years  in  numbers,  power,  and 
influence.  That  a  change  so  mighty  should  so  derange  a  system  in¬ 
tended  for  an  entirely  different  condition  of  things  as  to  render  im¬ 
portant  changes  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  present  circumstances,  is  no 
more  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  It  would,  indeed,  have  been 
a  miracle  if  it  had  been  otherwise;  and  we  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
surprised  that  the  operation  of  the  system  should  afford  daily  evidence 
that  it  is  not  only  deranged,  but  deeply  deranged,  and  that  its  de¬ 
rangement  is  followed  by  a  train  of  evils  that  threaten  disaster,  unless 
a  timely  and  efficient  remedy  should  be  applied.  I  would  ask  those 
who  think  differently,  and  who  believe  the  system  still  continued  to 
work  well,  was  it  no  evil,  that  session  after  session,  for  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years,  Congress  should  be  engaged  in  angry  and  deeply  agi¬ 
tating  discussions,  growing  out  of  the  public  lands,  in  which  one  side 
should  be  denounced  as  the  friends,  and  the  other  as  the  enemies, 
of  the  new  States?  Was  the  increasing  violence  of  this  agitation, 
from  year  to  year,  and  threatening  ultimately,  not  only  the  loss  of  the 
public  domain,  but  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  the  country,  no  evil? 
Is  it  well  that  one-third  of  the  time  of  Congress  is  consumed  in  legis¬ 
lating  on  subjects  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  public 
lands,  thereby  prolonging  the  sessions  proportionally,  and  adding 
to  the  expense  upwards  of  $200,000  annually?  Is  it  no  evil  that  the 
Government  should  own  half  the  lands  within  the  limits  of  nine  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Union,  and  over  which  they  can  exercise  no  authority  or 
control?  Is  it  nothing  that  the  domain  of  so  many  States  should  be 
under  the  exclusive  legislation  and  guardianship  of  this  Government, 
contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Constitution,  which,  intending  to  leave 
to  each  State  the  regulation  of  its  local  and  peculiar  concerns,  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  Union  those  only  in  which  all  had  a  common  interest[?] 
If  to  all  these  be  added  the  vast  amount  of  patronage  exercised  by  this 
Government  through  the  medium  of  the  public  lands,  over  the  new 
States,  and  through  them,  over  the  whole  Union,  and  the  pernicious 
influence  thereby  brought  to  bear  on  all  other  subjects  of  legislation, 
can  it  be  denied  that  many  and  great  evils  result  from  the  system  as 
it  now  operates,  which  call  aloud  for  some  speedy  and  efficient 
remedy? 

But  why  should  I  look  beyond  the  question  before  us  to  prove, 
by  the  confession  of  all,  that  there  is  some  deep  disorder  in  the 
system?  There  are  now  three  measures  before  the  Senate,  each  pro¬ 
posing  important  changes,  and  the  one,  or  the  other,  receiving  the 
support  of  every  member  of  the  body;  even  of  those  who  cry  out 
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against  changes.  It  is  too  late,  then,  to  deny  the  disordered  state 
of  the  system.  The  disease  is  admitted,  and  the  only  question  is,  what 
remedy  shall  be  applied? 

I  object  both  to  the  bill,  and  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  ( Mr.  Crittenden )  because,  regarded  as  re¬ 
medial  measures,  they  are  both  inappropriate  and  inadequate.  Nei¬ 
ther  pre-emption,  nor  distribution  of  the  revenue,  received  from  the 
public  lands,  can  have  any  possible  effect  in  correcting  the  disordered 
action  of  the  system.  I  put  the  question,  would  one  or  the  other  con¬ 
tribute  in  the  smallest  degree  to  diminish  the  patronage  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  or  the  time  consumed  on  questions  growing  out  of  the  public 
lands,  or  shorten  the  duration  of  the  sessions,  or  withdraw  the  action 
of  the  Government  over  so  large  a  part  of  the  domain  of  the  new 
States,  and  place  them  and  their  representatives  here,  on  the  same 
independent  footing  with  the  old  States  and  their  representatives,  or 
arrest  the  angry  and  agitating  discussions  which  year  after  year  dis¬ 
tract  our  councils,  and  threaten  so  much  mischief  to  the  country? 
Far  otherwise  would  be  the  effect.  It  would  but  increase  the  evil,  by 
bringing  into  more  decided  conflict,  the  interests  of  the  new  and  old 
States.  Of  all  the  ills  that  could  befall  them,  the  former  would  regard 
the  distribution  as  the  greatest,  while  the  latter  would  look  on  the 
pre-emption  system,  proposed  by  the  bill,  as  little  short  of  an  open 
system  of  plunder,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  declarations  which  we 
have  heard  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

As,  then,  neither  can  correct  the  disease,  the  question  is,  what 
remedy  can?  I  have  given  to  this  question  the  most  deliberate  and 
careful  examination,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is, 
and  can  be,  no  remedy  short  of  cession— cession  to  the  States  respec¬ 
tively  within  which  the  lands  are  situated.  The  disease  lies  in  own¬ 
ership  and  administration;  and  nothing  short  of  parting  with  both 
can  reach  it.  Part  with  them,  and  you  will  at  once  take  away  one- 
third  of  the  business  of  Congress;  shorten  its  sessions  in  the  same 
proportion,  with  a  corresponding  saving  of  expense;  lop  off  a  large 
and  most  dangerous  portion  of  the  patronage  of  the  Government; 
arrest  these  angry  and  agitating  discussions,  which  do  so  much  to 
alienate  the  good  feelings  of  the  different  portions  of  the  Union,  and 
disturb  the  general  course  of  legislation,  and  endanger  ultimately  the 
loss  of  the  public  domain.  Retain  them,  and  they  must  continue,  al¬ 
most  without  mitigation,  apply  what  palliatives  you  may.  It  is  the 
all-sufficient  and  only  remedy. 

Thus  far  would  seem  clear.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for 
any  one  to  doubt  that  cession  would  reach  the  evil,  and  that  it  is  the 
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only  remedy  that  would.  If,  then,  there  should  be  any  objection,  it 
can  only  be  to  the  terms  or  conditions  of  the  cession.  If  these  can 
be  so  adjusted  as  to  give  assurance  that  the  lands  shall  be  as  faithfully 
managed  by  the  States  as  by  this  Government,  and  that  all  the  in¬ 
terests  involved  shall  be  as  well,  or  better  secured  than  under  the 
existing  system,  all  that  could  be  desired  would  be  effected,  and  all 
objections  removed  to  the  final  and  quiet  settlement  of  this  great, 
vexed,  and  dangerous  question.  In  saying  all  objections,  I  hold  that 
the  right  of  disposing  of  them  as  proposed,  especially  when  demanded 
by  high  considerations  of  policy,  and  when  it  can  be  done  without 
pecuniary  loss  to  the  Government,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  cannot 
be  fairly  denied.  The  Constitution  gives  to  Congress  the  unlimited 
right  of  disposing  of  the  public  domain,  and  of  course,  without  any 
other  restrictions  than  what  the  nature  of  that  trust  and  terms  of 
cession  [made  by  the  old  States  or  foreign  nations  when  they  gave 
up  the  lands  to  Congress]  may  impose,  neither  of  which  forbid  their 
cession  in  the  manner  proposed. 

That  the  conditions  can  be  so  adjusted,  I  cannot  doubt.  I  have 
carefully  examined  the  whole  ground,  and  can  perceive  no  difficulty 
that  cannot  be  surmounted.  I  feel  assured  that  all  which  is  wanting 
is  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  vast  importance  of  doing 
something  that  will  effectually  arrest  the  great  and  growing  evil,  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  application  of  the  system,  as  it  exists,  to  that  portion 
of  the  public  domain  lying  in  the  new  States.  That  done,  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  wisdom  of  the  body  will  be  at  no  loss  to  adjust  the  details 
in  such  manner  as  will  effectually  guard  every  interest,  and  secure  its 
steady  and  faithful  management. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  have  adopted  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in¬ 
troduced  originally  by  myself,  and  twice  reported  on  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Lands,  as  the  amendment  I  intend  to  offer  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  Crittenden)  as  con¬ 
taining  the  general  outlines  of  the  conditions  and  provisions  on 
which  the  lands  may  be  disposed  of  to  the  States  with  safety  and 
advantage  to  the  interest  of  the  Government  and  the  Union,  and 
great  benefit  to  those  States.  The  details  may,  no  doubt,  be  greatly 
improved;  for  which  I  rely  on  the  intelligence  of  the  body,  and  critical 
examination  of  the  committee,  should  the  amendment  be  adopted  and 
referred.  At  the  present  stage,  I  regard  nothing  but  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  it  rests,  and  its  outlines,  to  be  at  issue;  and  I  do  hope, 
that  all  who  may  concur  with  me  on  principle,  will  give  the  amend¬ 
ment  their  support,  whatever  imperfection  they  may  suppose  to  exist 
in  its  modifications.  A  measure  relating  to  a  question  so  vast  and 
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complicated,  can  be  perfected  in  its  details,  however  sound  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  it  rests,  or  correct  [in]  its  general  outlines,  only  by 
the  joint  consultation  and  counsel.  With  these  remarks,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  for  me,  at  this  stage,  to  give  more  than  a  general  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  amendment. 

Its  object  is  to  instruct  the  committee  so  to  amend  the  bill,  as  to 
dispose  of  all  the  public  lands,  lying  in  the  States  of  Alabama,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and 
Indiana,  with  the  exception  of  sites  for  forts,  navy  and  dock  yards, 
arsenals,  magazines,  and  other  public  buildings;  the  cession  not  to 
take  place  till  after  the  30th  June,  1842,  and  then  only  on  the  States 
respectively  agreeing  to  the  conditions  prescribed  in  the  amendment; 
that  is,  to  pass  acts  irrevocable  to  adhere  to  those  conditions,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  is  to  pay  annually,  on  a  day  fixed,  to  the  United 
States,  65  per  cent,  of  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands; 
that  the  land  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  and  as  proposed  to  be  modified 
by  the  amendment,  shall  remain  unchanged,  except  with  the  consent 
of  Congress;  that  the  cession  shall  be  in  full  of  the  5  per  cent,  fund 
thereafter  to  accrue  to  those  States;  that  they  shall  be  exclusively 
liable  for  the  cost  of  surveys,  sales,  extinction  of  Indian  titles,  and 
management  generally;  that  the  States  may,  within  certain  prescribed 
limits,  gradually  reduce  the  price  of  the  lands  that  may  remain 
unsold  after  having  been  offered  for  sale  ten  years  or  upwards;  may 
grant,  for  a  limited  period,  the  right  of  pre-emption  for  ninety  days 
to  the  actual  settlers,  at  each  step  in  the  reduction  in  price;  and 
finally,  that  if  the  conditions  of  cession  be  violated  by  a  State  in  any 
particular,  all  titles  or  grants  to  land  thereafter  sold  by  the  State 
to  be  null  and  void— thus  giving  the  measure  the  force  and  solemnity 
of  a  compact,  and  placing  the  whole  under  the  protection  of  the 
courts,  which  would  pronounce  the  titles  to  be  void,  if  made  after  an 
infraction  of  the  conditions  of  the  cession. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  an  investigation  of  these  various 
conditions  at  this  time.  On  a  question  of  reference  [to  committee], 
where  the  principle  only  is  at  issue,  it  is  not  necessary.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  leading  object  is  to  make  as  little  change  in  the  land 
system,  as  it  now  exists,  as  is  consistent  with  the  object  in  view,  and 
to  adopt  such  provisions  as  will  enforce  the  faithful  performance  of 
the  terms  of  cession  on  the  part  of  the  States,  with  the  least  compen¬ 
sation  for  their  expense  and  trouble,  and  loss  to  the  Government,  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  consistent  with  the  arrangement.  If  it  can 
be  made  to  appear  that  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
the  States  will  faithfully  comply  with  these  conditions  and  that  there 
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will  be  no  pecuniary  loss  to  the  Government,  compared  with  the 
system  as  it  now  stands,  in  consequence  of  the  proposed  disposition, 
it  would  seem  difficult  to  conceive  what  substantial  objection  there 
can  be  to  the  measure. 

I  am  thus  brought  to  the  great,  I  might  say  the  only  question  ad¬ 
mitting  a  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  the  measure.  Will  the  States 
adhere  to  their  contract?  or,  to  express  it  differently,  would  there 
be  danger  that  the  Government  would  lose  the  land,  in  consequence 
of  the  States  refusing  to  comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  cession? 
And  if  not,  will  the  pecuniary  loss  to  the  Government  be  such  as  to 
make  it  inexpedient,  even  if  there  be  full  assurance  that  the  terms  of 
cession  will  not  be  violated? 

Before  I  enter  the  discussion  of  these  important  points,  it  will  be 
proper  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  extent  of  the  interest  that  would 
be  embraced  in  the  cession.  Without  it,  there  would  be  but  an 
imperfect  conception  of  the  subject. 

The  quantity  of  public  lands  lying  in  the  new  States,  and  em¬ 
braced  in  the  amendment,  was  estimated  to  be,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1840,  about  160,000,000  of  acres.  It  has  been  reduced  since  by  sales, 
the  exact  quantity  not  known;  but  it  will  not  materially  vary  the 
amount.  The  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished  to  nearly  the  whole, 
and  about  three-fourths  have  been  surveyed  and  platted,  of  which 
a  larger  part  has  been  long  in  the  market  (much,  more  than  twenty 
years )  and  has  been  picked  and  culled,  over  and  over  again,  with  the 
view  of  taking  all  worth  having,  at  the  present  price,  even  during  the 
great  expansion  of  currency,  and  consequent  rise  in  price,  and  specu¬ 
lation  in  public  lands,  in  1835,  [18]36,  and  [18]37.  If  compared  in 
quantity  to  the  remainder  of  the  public  domain,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
not  equal  to  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole.  In  this  respect,  it  is  a  far 
more  limited  measure  than  that  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  to  which  mine  is  an  amendment.  That  embraces  not  only  the 
proceeds  of  the  whole  public  domain,  exceeding  1,000,000,000  acres, 
but  includes,  in  addition,  the  large  sums  drawn  from  the  duties  on 
imports,  which  are  annually  expended  on  its  sales  and  management, 
all  of  which  he  proposes  permanently  to  distribute.  It  is  also  more 
limited  in  its  application  than  the  original  bill,  which  embraces  all  the 
lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  is  extinguished,  as  well  Territories  as 
States,  which  greatly  exceeds  the  quantity  lying  in  the  latter. 

Having  now  shown  the  object  and  the  character[,]  with  the  scope 
of  this  measure,  I  shall  next  proceed  to  the  great,  and  I  must  say,  in 
my  opinion,  the  only  question  that  admits  of  controversy— will  the 
States  adhere  faithfully  to  the  terms  of  the  cession?  Or,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  will  they  violate  a  compact  solemnly  entered  into,  on  just  and 
liberal  principles,  mutually  beneficial  to  both,  and  which  will  place 
them,  as  to  their  domain,  on  the  same  independent  footing  on  which 
the  other  States  stand? 

I  would  ask,  at  the  outset,  is  there  any  thing  in  their  history  to 
justify  a  suspicion  of  a  want  of  good  faith?  Have  they  been  in  the 
habit  of  violating  contracts?  If  so,  point  out  a  single  instance.  In¬ 
stead  of  giving  ground  to  excite  suspicion,  I  rejoice  to  say  their  his¬ 
tory  affords  many  and  striking  examples  of  exact  and  faithful  com¬ 
pliance  with  their  engagements.  They  all  have  standing  compacts 
with  the  Government,  entered  into  on  their  admission  into  the  Union, 
which  impose  important  limitations  on  what  otherwise  would  be 
their  unquestioned  right  as  independent  members  of  the  Union;  and, 
among  others,  the  important  one,  not  only  of  not  taxing  the  vast  por¬ 
tion  of  their  domain  held  by  the  United  States  within  their  limits,  but 
also,  for  the  period  of  five  years  after  sale,  the  portion  held  by  pur¬ 
chasers.  To  their  honor  be  it  said,  that  in  the  long  period  which  has 
elapsed  from  the  admission  of  the  oldest  of  these  States,  there  has  not 
been  a  single  instance  of  a  violation  on  their  part  of  their  plighted 
faith.  With  so  striking  an  example  of  fidelity  to  engagements,  with 
what  justice  can  it  be  objected  that  the  States  will  violate  their 
plighted  faith  to  a  contract  every  way  advantageous  to  them,  as  well 
as  to  the  rest  of  the  Union? 

But  I  take  higher  ground,  and  put  the  question,  with  what  pro¬ 
priety  can  we  object  to  the  want  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  States  to 
their  engagements?  What  is  our  Constitution  but  a  compact  between 
the  States?  and  how  do  we  hold  seats  here  but  in  virtue  of  that 
compact?  And  is  it  for  us  to  turn  round  and  question  the  faith  on 
which  our  system  stands,  and  through  which  we  have  our  political 
existence;  and  this,  too,  when  it  is  notorious  that  the  State  Govern¬ 
ments  have  adhered  with  far  more  fidelity  than  this  [Government]  to 
the  constitutional  compact?  Many  and  great  violations  are  charged, 
and  truly  charged  to  us,  while  few,  very  few,  can  be  justly  attributed 
to  them. 

But,  admitting  there  might  be  danger  of  losing  the  lands,  should 
they  be  disposed  of  as  proposed,  from  the  want  of  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  States,  I  boldly  assert  that  the  danger  of  being  lost  is  far 
greater,  if  the  present  system  should  unfortunately  be  continued,  and 
that,  too,  under  circumstances  vastly  more  disastrous  to  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  Union.  What  I  have  asserted  comes  from  deep  and 
solemn  conviction,  resulting  from  a  long  and  careful  examination  of 
this  vast  and  complicated  subject. 
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Those  who  have  not  given  special  attention  to  it,  and  the  progress 
of  our  land  system,  can  form  no  just  conception  of  the  danger  to 
which  the  public  lands  are  exposed.  The  danger  is  two-fold:  that 
they  will  be  lost  by  the  mere  progress  of  settlement,  without  pay¬ 
ment,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  quantity  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
country,  to  which  the  Indian  title  is  extinguished;  and  if  that  should 
not  be  the  case,  they  will  be  from  the  growing  conflict  between 
the  old  and  new  States,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
latter,  and  the  great  difference  in  the  respective  views  of  the  policy 
proper  to  be  adopted  in  reference  to  them.  Both  causes  are  operat¬ 
ing  with  powerful  effect;  and  if  they  do  not  speedily  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  and  the  country,  they  will  certainly  termi¬ 
nate  before  long,  either  by  their  separate  or  joint  action,  in  the  loss  of 
the  public  domain.  Nothing  but  a  full  understanding  of  the  causes 
of  danger,  and  the  application  of  prompt  and  efficient  remedy,  can 
prevent  it;  and  what  I  propose  is  to  present  a  brief  sketch  of  my  views 
in  reference  to  both. 

As  important  as  it  is,  few  have  turned  the  attention  it  deserves  to 
the  almost  miraculous  extension  of  our  land  system.  In  the  compara¬ 
tively  short  time  in  which  it  has  been  in  operation,  the  Indian  title  has 
been  extinguished,  in  round  numbers,  to  320,000,000  of  acres,  of 
which  there  has  been  sold  81,000,000,  and  granted  away,  for  various 
purposes,  12,600,000,  leaving  in  the  possession  of  the  Government, 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1840,  226,000,000,  a  larger  portion  of  which  is 
surveyed,  platted,  and  in  the  market,  showing  that  the  progress  of 
extinguishing  the  titles  of  the  Indians  has  far  outrun  the  demands  of 
the  country  for  Government  lands,  as  great  as  it  has  been.  In  fact, 
the  reality  far  exceeds  the  statement,  as  strong  as  that  is;  for,  of  the 
eighty-one  millions  of  acres  sold,  upwards  of  thirty-eight  millions 
were  sold  in  the  years  1835,  [183]6,  and  [183]7,  during  the  great  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  currency  and  rage  for  speculation  in  lands,  of  which 
but  a  small  portion,  perhaps  not  a  third,  was  for  settlement;  and  of 
the  residue,  a  greater  part,  say  twenty  millions,  is  still  for  sale  in  the 
hands  of  large  purchasers.  Making  proper  allowance  for  the  specula¬ 
tive  operations  of  those  years,  the  actual  sale  of  the  public  lands  for 
settlement,  during  the  period  of  fifty  years,  which  has  elapsed  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Government,  would  not  probably  exceed  sixty 
millions  of  acres,  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  that  to  which  the  Indian 
title  is  now  extinguished. 

But  numbers  can  give  but  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  the 
vast  extent  of  the  region  to  which  the  Indian  title  is  extinguished,  and 
of  which  the  Government  is  the  sole  and  exclusive  proprietor.  To 
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form  a  correct  idea  of  its  great  magnitude,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
compare  it  to  portions  of  the  Union,  the  extent  of  which  is  familiar 
to  all.  To  enable  me  to  do  that,  a  friend  has  furnished  me  with  a  state¬ 
ment,  from  which  it  appears  that  if  all  the  land  now  unsold,  and  to 
which  the  Indian  title  is  extinguished,  was  grouped  together,  it  would 
be  equal  in  extent  to  all  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  a  third  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  But  this  falls  far  short  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  region  through¬ 
out  which  it  lies  dispersed— a  region  equalling  all  the  old  Atlantic 
States,  taking  in  all  Florida  [Territory],  the  States  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  and  half  of  Tennessee.  Into  this  vast  and  unoccupied 
domain,  our  people,  with  a  multitude  of  foreigners,  are  pouring  yearly 
in  one  incessant  tide,  by  thousands  on  thousands,  seeking  new  homes, 
some  with  the  means  of  purchasing,  who  select  the  best  lands;  others 
with  insufficient  means,  who  select  their  place,  and  settle,  with  the 
hope  of  purchasing  in  a  short  time;  and  a  large  class  without  means, 
who  settle  on  spots,  without  any  fixed  intention  but  to  remain  so  long 
as  they  are  undisturbed,  generally  on  tracts  of  inferior  quality  having 
the  advantage  of  a  spring,  with  a  small  portion  of  more  fertile  land, 
sufficient  for  their  limited  cultivation,  but  not  sufficient  to  induce  a 
purchaser  to  take  it  at  the  Government  price.  This  class  of  settlers 
has  greatly  increased,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  within  the  last  ten 
or  fifteen  years,  and  are  rapidly  and  still  increasing,  especially  in  the 
West  and  Southwestern  States,  where  the  proportion  of  good  to  in¬ 
ferior  land  is  comparatively  small,  and  must  continue  to  increase  with 
accelerated  rapidity,  so  long  as  the  present  land  system  remains  as 
it  is. 

Those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  effect  of 
such  occupancy  on  the  minds  of  the  settlers,  will  not  be  at  a  loss  to 
anticipate  the  consequences  which  must  follow  unless  arrested.  Oc¬ 
cupation  long  and  undisturbed,  accompanied  by  improvement,  how¬ 
ever  limited,  cannot  fail  to  be  associated  with  the  idea  of  property, 
in  the  soil.  It  is  that,  in  fact,  which  constitutes  the  primitive  right  in 
land.  This  will  be  felt  in  common  by  all  the  occupants  similarly  sit¬ 
uated-will  be  sure  to  create  an  esprit  de  corps,  accompanied  by 
mutual  respect  for  each  others’  rights,  which  would  not  fail  to  make 
it  dangerous  for  any  one  to  disturb  the  rights  of  another.  This  feeling 
will  not  be  long  in  showing  itself  towards  the  emigrant  intruder,  as 
he  would  be  considered,  coming  in  with  the  view  of  purchase.  He 
would  find  it  not  a  little  hazardous  to  enter  and  purchase  a  spot  held 
by  a  mere  occupant,  or  squatter,  if  you  will,  and  oust  him  of  his 
possession.  In  a  short  time,  no  one  who  regards  his  peace  and  safety, 
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will  attempt  it;  and  then,  the  feeling,  which  began  with  the  poorer 
class,  will  extend  rapidly  upwards  to  the  more  wealthy,  until,  finally, 
none  will  look  to  any  other  title  but  occupancy  and  improvement,  and 
all,  the  rich  and  poor,  will  become  squatters,  with  a  common  interest 
to  maintain  and  defend  each  other,  when  the  public  lands  will  be 
lost,  and  cease  to  be  any  longer  a  source  of  revenue,  if  nothing  be 
done  to  stop  it.  For  the  truth  of  the  picture  I  appeal  to  the  Senators 
from  the  new  States,  especially  from  the  Western  and  Southwestern. 
We  have  thus  presented  the  difficult  question,  what  is  to  be  done  to 
remedy  it? 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  first  impression  should  be,  to  keep 
out  intruders  on  the  public  lands.  The  lands  belong  to  the  people  of 
the  Union  as  common  property,  and  it  would  seem  contrary  to  reason 
and  justice,  that  any  one  should  be  permitted  to  enter  on  and  ap¬ 
propriate  the  use  of  that  to  himself,  without  paying  for  it,  which  be¬ 
longs  to  all:  and  we  accordingly  find  not  a  small  portion  of  the  Senate, 
who  insist  on  keeping  out  and  expelling  all  intruders  as  the  proper 
remedy.  But  in  this  case,  like  many  others,  we  must  look  beyond 
mere  abstract  right.  What  seems  so  plausible  would,  when  tried, 
prove  impracticable.  We  need  no  other  proof  than  the  fact  that  no 
Administration  has  ever  undertaken  it,  even  when  it  would  have  been 
an  easy  task,  comparatively  to  what  it  now  would  be.  How  is  it  to  be 
done?  By  the  marshals  and  their  deputies?  Can  they  expel  from 
their  homes  the  vast  host  of  occupants  on  the  public  lands,  all  hardy 
and  bold  men,  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  most  deadly  of  weapons? 
Would  you  employ  the  army?  It  would  be  found  almost  as  impotent 
as  the  civil  authority.  If  the  whole  military  was  employed  in  this 
to  the  neglect  of  all  other  service,  there  would  be  more  than  five 
hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  for  each  officer  and  soldier,  supposing 
your  establishment  to  be  full.  No;  were  it  possible  to  employ  the 
military  in  so  odious  a  service  in  this  free  country,  you  would  have 
to  double  your  force,  at  a  cost  greater  than  the  annual  income  from 
the  land;  and  the  work  would  be  ever  beginning  and  never  ending. 
If  you  drive  them  away  and  destroy  their  improvements,  as  soon  as 
the  force  was  withdrawn,  they  would  return  to  their  possession.  I 
had  some  experience,  while  Secretary  at  War,  of  the  difficulty  of 
expelling  and  keeping  of [f]  intruders;  and  I  found  that  the  message 
which  brought  intelligence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  force  was  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  that  which  brought  information  that  the  in¬ 
truders  had  returned. 

But  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  [Henry]  Clay)  deems  all 
this  as  merely  imaginary,  and  asserts  that  intruders  may  readily  be 
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kept  off  the  public  lands.  I  will  not  attempt  to  reply  to  his  reason 
for  this  opinion.  He  and  his  political  friends  will  soon  be  in  power, 
with  a  chief  [President-Elect  William  Henry  Harrison]  of  their  own 
selection,  and  in  whose  firmness  and  energy  they  express  high  confi¬ 
dence.  In  six  weeks  the  time  will  come  round  which  brings  him 
into  power,  and  we  shall  see  what  will  follow.  Without  pretending 
to  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  I  feel  I  hazard  nothing  in  predicting,  that 
what  is  deemed  so  easy  to  be  done  when  out  of  power,  will  be  pro¬ 
nounced  impracticable  when  in.  The  Senator  would  have  too  much 
prudence  to  give  the  advice,  but,  if  not,  the  President-Elect  will,  I 
conjecture,  have  too  much  discretion  to  act  on  it. 

If,  however,  I  should  be  mistaken,  and  the  attempt  should  be 
made  to  expel  the  occupants  from  the  public  lands,  I  hazard  nothing 
in  predicting  that  the  Administration  will  go  out  of  power  with  ten 
times  the  majority  with  which  it  came  in,  as  great  as  that  was.  The 
bitterest  enemy  could  not  give  more  fatal  advice. 

If,  then,  this  powerful  tide  of  emigration,  which  is  flowing  in  on 
the  public  lands,  cannot  be  arrested,  what  ought,  or  can  be  done,  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  the  public  domain,  by  the  action  of  the  causes  al¬ 
ready  explained?  This  is  the  difficult  question.  In  answer  I  say, 
we  must  do  as  we  are  often  compelled  to  do  in  our  progress  through 
life— accommodate  ourselves  to  circumstances;  to  mitigate  evils  we 
cannot  overcome,  and  retard  or  lessen  those  we  cannot  prevent.  Such 
are  the  laws  to  which  beings  of  our  limited  powers  and  control  over 
events,  must  necessarily  yield. 

Without,  then,  undertaking  the  impossible  task  of  arresting  the 
tide  of  emigration,  or  expelling  the  settlers,  I  would  advise  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  most  judicious  and  efficient  measures  of  converting  them 
into  freeholders,  with  the  least  sacrifice  consistent  with  effecting  that 
object.  The  first  step  towards  this,  should  be  to  unite  the  interest  of 
this  Government  with  that  of  the  States  within  which  the  lands  lie, 
so  as  to  combine  the  power  and  influence  of  the  two  for  their  preser¬ 
vation.  Without  it,  nothing  can  be  done.  If  they  should  not  be 
united,  the  necessary  consequence  would  be,  that  the  interest  of  the 
States  would  be  invariably  found  to  be  opposed  to  that  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  its  weight  thrown  on  the  side  of  the  settlers  on  all  ques¬ 
tions  between  them,  of  which  we  have  daily  proof  in  our  proceedings. 
In  the  end,  their  united  power  and  influence  would  prevail.  If  this 
indispensable  step  be  not  taken,  in  a  short  time,  instead  of  graduation 
and  pre-emption,  we  shall  have  a  demand  not  to  be  resisted,  for  do¬ 
nations  and  grants  to  the  settlers.  A  leading  inducement  with  him 
[sic;  me]  to  dispose  of  the  lands  to  the  States,  was  to  effect  this  im- 
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portant  union  of  interest.  It  is  the  only  way  by  which  it  can  be 
accomplished,  and  to  render  it  sufficiently  strong  to  effect  the  object 
intended,  I  am  in  favor  of  a  liberal  compensation  to  the  States,  for 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  their  management. 

But  something  more  is  indispensable  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the 
lands;  and  that  is,  to  hold  out  adequate  inducement  to  the  settlers 
to  become  freeholders  by  purchasing  the  land.  This  can  be  effected 
with  the  least  loss  to  the  Government,  and  greatest  advantage  to 
the  settlers,  by  a  judicious  system  of  graduation  and  pre-emption; 
and  it  is  with  that  view  that  provisions  are  made  for  both  in  the 
amendment  which  I  intend  to  offer.  It  provides,  that  the  States  may, 
at  their  discretion,  reduce  the  price  of  all  lands  which  have  been  of¬ 
fered  at  sale  ten  years  and  upwards,  to  one  dollar  per  acre,  after  the 
30th  of  June,  1842;  and  all  that  may  be  in  market  for  fifteen  years  and 
upwards,  to  seventy-five  cents  per  acre,  after  the  30th  of  June,  1847; 
and  all  that  may  have  been  twenty  years  and  upwards,  to  fifty  cents 
per  acre,  after  the  30th  of  June,  1852;  and  all  that  have  been  twenty- 
five  years  and  upwards,  to  twenty- five  cents,  after  the  30th  of  June, 
1857;  and  all  that  have  been  thirty  years  and  upwards,  to  twelve 
cents,  after  the  30th  of  June,  1862;  and  all  that  should  remain  unsold 
five  years  thereafter,  to  be  surrendered  to  the  States;  with  the  right, 
also,  at  their  discretion,  to  allow  pre-emption  for  ninety  days  to 
settlers,  at  each  step  in  the  reduction  of  the  price.  It  also  provides, 
that  all  lands,  after  having  been  offered  for  sale  in  those  States,  shall, 
at  the  expiration  of  ten  years  from  the  time  of  being  offered,  become 
subject,  in  like  manner,  to  graduation  and  pre-emption. 

The  object  of  these  provisions  is  to  hold  out  inducements  to  the 
settlers  to  purchase,  by  bringing  the  lands,  within  a  reasonable  period, 
to  a  price  which  would  not  only  justify,  but  hold  out  strong  induce¬ 
ment  to  them  to  purchase.  One  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  pur¬ 
chasing,  as  the  system  now  stands,  is,  that  the  great  body  of  the  lands 
are  not  worth,  in  reality,  the  price  of  $1.25,  at  which  they  are  sold  by 
the  Government.  There  appears  to  be  a  great  mistake  on  this  point, 
which  it  is  important  to  correct.  Instead  of  almost  every  acre,  as  is 
supposed  by  some  gentlemen  in  debate,  to  be  worth  that  sum,  the 
reverse  position  is  true,  that  none  was  worth  it  but  that  which  was, 
at  the  time,  coming  in  demand  by  purchasers.  I  rest  the  assertion 
on  the  well  established  principle  that  demand  and  supply  regulate 
price,  and  the  fact  that  an  article  which  is  in  the  market  at  a  fixed 
price,  open  to  the  demand  of  all,  and  is  not  taken,  is  the  best  proof 
that  the  price  is  above  the  market  value  at  the  time.  It  is  in  vain 
to  talk  of  intrinsic  value— a  thing  wholly  different  from  price.  There 
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are  many  tilings  of  the  highest  intrinsic  value  that  have  no  price,  as 
air  and  water,  while  many  of  but  small  value  would,  from  their  great 
scarcity,  command  a  very  high  one.  In  the  language  of  business,  a 
thing  is  worth  what  it  will  sell  for,  and  no  one  is  willing  to  give  more, 
unless  compelled  by  some  particular  reason.  The  occupants  of  the 
public  lands  partake  of  this  feeling.  They  are  unwilling  to  give  for 
the  inferior  lands,  which  for  the  most  part  they  occupy,  $1.25,  when 
a  small  part  only  of  the  best  lands  offered  for  sale  would  command 
that;  and  feel  that  they  have  something  like  justice  on  their  side  in 
not  giving  so  high  a  price  for  their  possessions. 

This  feeling  must  be  met;  and  it  is  proposed  to  meet  it  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  graduation  and  pre-emption  which  I  have  just  stated;  a 
policy  so  liberal  towards  a  large,  though  poor  class,  not  less  honest 
and  patriotic  than  the  rest  of  the  community,  could  not  fail  to  have  a 
happy  effect,  not  only  in  reference  to  them,  but  in  a  more  enlarged 
point  of  view.  One  of  the  most  important  would  be  the  great  in¬ 
crease  of  the  number  of  small  freeholders,  which,  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  would  prove  of  vast  importance,  especially  in  the  weakest 
portion  of  the  Union — in  the  Southwestern  States— where  the  pro¬ 
visions  would  have  the  greatest  effect.  It  would  be  the  class  that 
would  furnish  the  hardiest  and  best  soldiers,  with  the  advantage  of 
being  inured  to  the  climate.  Combined  and  modified  as  they  would 
be,  they  cannot  but  have  a  powerful  weight  in  inducing  the  occu¬ 
pants  to  purchase.  It  will  work  a  revolution  in  his  [sic]  character. 
He  will  regard  himself,  on  his  little  domain,  more  a  freeholder  than  a 
squatter;  and  as  the  price  in  the  descending  scale  of  graduation  ap¬ 
proaches  the  price  that  lands  such  as  he  occupies  would  sell  for,  his 
industry  and  economy  would  be  exerted  to  be  prepared  with  the 
requisite  means  to  make  the  purchase.  The  liberal  character  of  the 
policy  would  impress  him  with  deep  feelings  of  respect  for  the  justice 
and  care  of  the  Government;  and  the  security  it  would  afford  would 
put  an  end  to  the  esprit  de  corps,  which  otherwise  would  be  so  strong; 
and  all,  combined  with  the  influence  of  the  States  on  the  side  of  the 
Government,  would,  I  feel  confident,  guard  effectually  against  the 
danger  of  losing  the  lands,  as  far  as  the  occupants  are  concerned,  in 
the  only  way  that  would  be  practicable. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  leave  it  to  the  States  to  graduate 
and  grant  pre-emptions  or  not,  at  their  discretion,  within  the  limits 
prescribed.  The  conditions  of  the  several  States  are  very  different  in 
reference  to  the  expediency  of  exercising  the  right.  In  the  uniformly 
fertile  region  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  either,  or,  if  so,  to  a  very 
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limited  extent;  while  in  the  Southwestern  States,  including  Arkansas, 
it  would  be  indispensable;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  giving  the 
right,  but  leaving  the  exercise  to  the  discretion  of  the  States.  Each 
State  would  be  the  most  competent  judge  whether  it  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  or  not,  and  to  what  extent. 

Having  considered  the  provisions  intended  to  guard  against  the 
danger  of  losing  the  lands  from  mere  occupancy,  without  payment, 
I  next  propose  to  make  some  remarks  on  that  of  their  being  lost,  in 
consequence  of  the  conflicting  policy  between  the  new  and  old  States 
in  reference  to  them,  should  the  present  system  be  continued.  To 
understand  this  danger,  we  must  have  a  just  conception  of  the  cause 
in  which  it  originates,  which  I  will  endeavor  first  to  explain. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  impossible  that  the  new  and  old 
States  can  take  the  same  view  of  the  policy  proper  to  be  adopted  in 
reference  to  the  public  domain.  Their  respective  position,  interest, 
and  extent  of  knowledge  in  reference  to  it,  are  wholly  different,  which 
cannot  but  have  a  correspondent  effect  on  their  views.  The  old 
States  stand  in  reference  to  the  new  somewhat  in  the  light  of  an 
absent  owner  of  a  large  estate,  and  not  without  some  of  his  feelings, 
while  the  new  stand,  in  some  degree,  in  the  situation  of  those  who 
occupy  and  work  his  estate,  with  feelings  not  a  little  akin  to  those 
which  belong  to  that  relation.  That  such  is  the  case,  and  that  it  leads 
to  diverse  views  of  the  policy  that  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  that, 
again,  to  conflict  between  them,  the  questions  now  before  us,  the 
discussion  now  going  on,  the  feelings  it  excites,  and  the  yearly  and 
violent  agitation  of  these  questions  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years, 
abundantly  prove.  Nor  is  it  less  clear  that  they  have  increased,  and 
must  increase  with  the  growth  and  influence  of  the  new  States,  over 
the  action  of  the  Government,  till  their  rapid  growth  will  give  them 
the  ascendency,  when  they  will  decide  it  in  their  own  way,  under  the 
high  pretensions  and  excited  feelings  of  real  or  supposed  injustice 
which  must  necessarily  grow  out  of  a  long  continued  and  violent 
conflict.  It  is,  in  like  manner,  clear  that  the  evil  originates  in  the 
ownership  and  administration  by  the  Government  of  the  lands  lying 
in  the  new  States,  and  constituting  a  large  portion  of  their  territory. 
If,  to  these  considerations,  it  be  added  that  the  questions  growing 
out  of  this  great  subject  must  extend  to  and  embrace,  and  influence  in 
their  bearings,  every  other  question  of  public  policy,  as  is  illustrated 
by  the  amendment  for  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
lands  among  the  States,  which,  in  its  consequences,  takes  in  the 
whole  circle  of  our  legislation,  and  that  it  must  enter  into  and  in¬ 
fluence  all  our  political  struggles,  especially  that  in  which  all  others 
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are  concentrated— the  Presidential  election— some  conception  may  be 
formed  of  the  distracting  influence,  the  agitation  and  danger  which 
must  grow  out  of  this  great  question,  if  not  speedily  settled. 

If  something  be  not  done,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  danger 
from  those  causes  and  that  from  occupancy  must  run  together,  and 
that  their  combined  forces  will  be  altogether  irresistible.  The  occu¬ 
pants  on  the  public  lands  lying  within  the  States  are  voters,  with  a 
weight  at  the  polls  equal  to  the  most  wealthy,  and,  of  course,  an 
equal  influence  over  the  election  of  President  and  Vice-President, 
members  of  Congress,  and  State  Governments.  I  hazard  little  in 
asserting  that,  if  they  have  not  already,  from  their  numbers,  a  decided 
influence  over  all  the  elections  in  many  of  the  new  States,  they  will, 
in  a  very  short  period,  from  their  rapid  increase,  if  nothing  should  be 
done  to  arrest  the  evil.  That  influence  would  be  felt  here,  and  move¬ 
ments  would  be  made  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  so  numerous  and 
powerful  a  class,  till  with  their  growing  influence,  the  proposition 
will  be  boldly  made,  to  give,  as  has  been  stated,  the  land  without 
purchase,  to  which,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  Government 
will  be  compelled  to  yield,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  [its]  being 
seized  and  kept  in  open  defiance  of  its  authority. 

Against  this,  the  only  ground  that  can  be  devised,  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  is  the  one  I  have  proposed;  to  dispose  of  the  land  to  the  States— 
to  part  with  ownership  and  administration,  the  root  of  the  evil— on 
fair  and  equitable  conditions,  with  the  best  possible  provisions  that 
can  be  devised  to  ensure  the  faithful  performance  of  the  compact. 
If  that,  with  the  provisions  against  the  danger  from  occupancy,  can¬ 
not  prevent  the  loss  of  the  public  lands,  I  know  not  what  can.  I  have 
as  strong  confidence  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit,  that  it 
will  when  perfected  in  its  details  by  the  wisdom  of  tire  Senate,  prove 
all  sufficient,  not  only  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  public  domain,  but  to 
arrest  the  many  and  growing  evils,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  as  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  system  as  it  now  exists.  But,  if  in  that  it  is  possible  I 
should  err,  with  all  the  caution  I  have  taken  to  come  to  a  correct 
conclusion,  I  feel  assured  I  cannot  [err],  in  asserting  that  the  danger 
would  be  far  less,  under  the  amendment  I  intend  to  propose,  than  it 
would  be  should  the  system  continue  as  it  now  stands;  and  that  if 
the  public  domain  is  to  be  lost,  it  is  far  better  it  should  be  under  the 
former  than  the  latter.  It  would  be  with  far  less  intermediate  haz¬ 
ard,  and,  in  the  end,  with  less  violence  and  shock  to  our  political 
fabric.  In  the  one  case  we  could  lose  nothing  but  the  value  of  the 
land,  which  I  shall  presently  show  is  far  less  than  usually  estimated, 
while  in  the  other  no  one  can  estimate  what  the  loss  may  not  be. 
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Having  now,  I  trust,  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Senate,  that 
nothing  short  of  disposing  of  the  public  lands  on  just,  equitable,  and 
liberal  terms,  can  remedy  the  evils,  and  guard  against  the  dangers 
incident  to  the  system,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  only  remains 
to  consider  what  would  be  the  effects  of  the  measure  on  the  revenue, 
compared  with  the  present  system.  Should  I  be  able  to  prove,  as  I 
hope  to  do,  that  even  in  that  respect  it  will  bear  a  highly  advan¬ 
tageous  comparison,  [that]  it  would  yield  more,  and  that  when  most 
needed,  noio,  when  the  Treasury  will  require  replenishing,  every 
solid  objection  to  its  adoption  would,  I  trust,  be  removed. 

There  was  a  great  and  prevalent  mistake  as  to  the  true  value  of 
the  public  lands,  as  I  have  just  intimated.  They  are  estimated  as 
if  every  acre  was  worth  $1.25  paid  down,  without  taking  into  account 
that  only  a  small  quantity  could  be  sold  annually  at  that  price,  and 
that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  income  from  the  sales  can  only 
be  received  through  a  long  series  of  years,  extending  to  a  very  remote 
period.  In  estimating  what  is  their  true  value,  we  must  not  forget 
that  time  has  the  same  effect  on  value,  which  distance  has  on  mag¬ 
nitude;  and  that,  as  the  largest  objects  in  the  universe  dwindle  to  a 
point,  when  removed  to  the  distance  of  the  stars— so  the  greatest 
value,  when  it  can  only  be  realized  at  remote  periods,  diminishes  al¬ 
most  to  nothing.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  difference  between 
present  and  future  value,  that  a  sum  paid  down  is  worth  twice  as 
much  as  an  equal  sum  to  be  paid  sixteen  years  hence,  estimated  at 
6  per  cent,  simple  interest,  and  four  times  as  much  as  a  like  sum  to 
be  paid  at  the  end  of  thirty-two  years.  I  do  not  take  fractions  of 
years  into  the  estimate.  The  principle  is  familiar  to  all  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  calculating  the  present  value  of  annuities  for  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  is  as  applicable  to  regular  annual  incomes  from  land, 
or  any  other  source,  as  it  is  from  what  is  usually  called  an  annuity. 
On  the  same  principle,  discounts  are  made  on  payments  in  advance. 
But  we  are  in  the  daily  habit  of  overlooking  this  plain  and  familiar 
principle,  known  to  every  business  man  in  the  management  of  his 
own  affairs,  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  public  domain.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  such  oversight,  the  160,000,000  of  acres  lying  in  the  new 
States  have  been  estimated  to  be  worth  $200,000,000,  at  $1.25  per 
acre— a  sum  nearly  eight  times  greater  than  its  real  value,  supposing 
that  it  would  give  an  annual  income  averaging  $2,500,000  annually, 
and  admitting  every  acre  will  be  sold  at  $1.25— a  supposition  far 
greater  than  will  ever  be  realized.  The  Committee  on  Public  Lands, 
at  the  last  session,  assuming  these  data,  proved  incontestably  that 
the  true  present  value  did  not  exceed  twenty-six  millions  and  a  half 
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of  dollars.  They  showed,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  permanent  income 
forever  of  $2,500,000  would  be  worth  but  a  fraction  more  than  forty- 
one  millions  of  dollars  in  hand,  as  that  sum,  at  six  per  cent,  would  give 
an  equal  income.  They  next  showed,  that  to  derive  an  income  of 
$2,500,000  from  the  [one]  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  acres  in  the 
new  States,  would  exhaust  every  acre  in  eighty  years;  and  that,  of 
course,  instead  of  being  a  permanent  income,  it  would  be  one  only 
for  that  period,  which  would  reduce  its  value  to  about  thirty-four 
millions  of  dollars,  which  would  be  its  present  value,  if  there  was  no 
expense  attending  its  sales  and  management.  That  is,  however,  far 
from  being  the  case.  Applying  the  same  rule  of  calculation  to  the 
annual  expense  incident  to  their  management,  including  what  would 
be  saved  by  the  Government,  if  the  cession  should  be  made,  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  about  $550,000  annually,  they  find  the  present  value  of 
the  land  to  be  the  sum  stated,  ( $26,500,000 ) .  The  result,  assuming 
the  data  to  be  correct,  is  incontrovertible;  and  that  sum  would  con¬ 
stitute  the  entire  amount  of  the  loss  under  the  present  system,  if  the 
lands  were  really  to  be  given  away  by  the  proposed  cession,  as  has 
been  most  unfairly  charged  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber. 

I  propose  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  same  lands,  to  show 
their  present  value,  under  the  operation  of  the  measure  I  intend  to 
propose.  Should  it  be  adopted,  the  whole  of  the  lands  in  question 
would  be  sold,  I  assume,  in  twenty-five  years  from  the  time  they  be¬ 
come  subject  to  the  graduating  process— which  is  much  more  prob¬ 
able  than  that  the  whole  would  be  sold  in  eighty  years  at  the  present 
price  of  $1.25  per  acre.  I  next  assume  that  equal  quantities  would 
be  sold  during  each  period  of  graduation.  I  next  assume  that  the 
portion  not  yet  offered  for  sale,  and  which,  according  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  would  not  be  subject  to  graduation,  and  which  is  estimated 
in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  to  amount  to  a  little 
more  than  62,000,000  of  acres,  would  yield  an  average  revenue  dur¬ 
ing  the  ten  years,  equal  in  proportion  to  what  the  160,000,000  acres 
are  estimated  to  yield.  It  is  probably  much  less  than  what  they 
would,  as  they  will,  for  the  first  time,  be  offered  for  sale.  I  also  esti¬ 
mate  that  the  lands  that  have  been  offered,  and  which  have  not  yet 
run  ten  years,  and  will  of  course  be  held  till  then  at  $1.25,  will,  with 
that  which  will  be  sold  on  the  first  reduction  to  $1,  average  $1.12^. 
I  have  also  estimated  the  whole  period  including  that  which  is  now 
in  progress  towards  ten  years,  and  the  first  period  of  reduction,  as 
one  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  that  the  entire  amount  sold  during 
the  entire  period,  will  only  equal  the  average  of  the  other  period  of 
graduation,  ( five  years )  an  estimate  greatly  under  the  truth. 
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On  these  data  I  have  based  the  calculations  which  have  been 
made,  with  great  care,  and  I  find  the  present  value  of  the  lands 
would  be  more  than  a  third  more  under  my  proposed  amendment, 
than  under  tire  existing  system;  and  that  the  excess  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pay  the  35  per  cent,  proposed  to  be  allowed  to  the  new  States 
for  their  expense  and  trouble,  leaving  the  65  to  be  received  by  the 
Government,  equal  to  the  entire  present  value  of  the  lands,  under 
the  existing  system.  Such  is  the  vast  difference  between  receiving  a 
smaller  amount  by  annual  payments,  during  half  of  a  long  period  and 
a  much  larger  one  in  like  manner  during  double  of  the  time. 

There  are  but  two  of  the  data  on  which  the  calculation  is  based, 
which  can  be  supposed  to  have  any  material  effect  on  the  result, 
which  can  possibly  prove  to  be  over  estimated;  the  one,  that  all 
the  lands  will  be  sold  during  the  period  of  graduation,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  quite  as  probable,  to  say  the  least,  as  that  all  will  be  sold  in 
eighty  years  at  $1.25;  and  the  other,  that  equal  quantities  would  be 
sold  during  each  step  of  the  graduation.  It  is  not  improbable  this 
may  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  and  that  larger  quantities  would  be  sold 
towards  the  latter  stages  of  the  graduation,  at  low  prices,  than  during 
the  earlier  stages  of  higher  prices,  which  affect  the  result.  The  other 
supposition  that  equal  sums  would  be  received  at  each  period,  would 
probably,  be  much  too  low;  and  the  truth  may  probably  prove  to  be 
between  them;  but  even  on  that  assumption,  the  present  value,  under 
the  measure  I  propose,  would  greatly  exceed  that  under  the  present 
system;  so  much  so  as  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  cover  the  13  per  cent, 
proposed  to  be  allowed  to  the  States  for  their  trouble,  above  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  managing  the  lands,  including  the  saving  to  the  Government 
by  the  cession.  I  have  assumed  that  additional  allowance,  because  it 
nearly  corresponds  to  that  proposed  to  be  given  in  the  bill  for  dis¬ 
tribution,  (introduced  by  the  author  of  the  scheme,)  to  the  new 
States,  above  that  allowed  to  the  old.  I  refer  to  the  bill  [introduced 
by  Clay  in  1833]  that  passed  both  Houses,  and  was  [pocket-]vetoed 
by  the  President  [Andrew  Jackson].  That  allowed  12.5  per  cent., 
which,  for  the  sake  of  facility  in  calculating,  I  have  enlarged  to  13 
per  cent. 

I  have,  I  trust,  now  successfully  met  the  only  two  objections  which 
can,  in  my  opinion,  be  urged  with  any  plausibility  against  the  mea¬ 
sure  I  intend  to  propose,  by  proving  not  only  that  there  would  be 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  States  would  abide  by  the  terms  of  the 
cession,  but  that  it  is  the  only  measure  which  could  be  devised  to 
prevent  the  almost  certain  loss  of  the  public  domain,  under  the 
operation  of  the  system,  as  it  now  stands,  and  that,  instead  of  a  loss, 
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there  would  be  a  clear  pecuniary  gain.  If  I  have  succeeded  in  doing 
so,  I  have  done  all  that  ought,  according  to  my  conception,  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  body.  But  I  cannot  be  ignorant  that 
there  are  members  from  the  new  States  who  prefer  supporting  this 
bill  to  the  measure  I  intend  to  propose;  not  that  they  think  it  better, 
but  because  they  believe  it  has  the  best  prospect  of  passing.  In  this 
I  think  they  are  mistaken.  It  is  not  probable  that  either  can  pass  the 
present  session.  It  is  now  but  a  few  weeks  to  its  termination,  and  it 
is  impossible,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  other  business,  that  any 
important  measure,  not  indispensable,  can  get  through,  especially  a 
system  of  pre-emption  and  graduation  which  has  been  so  long  strug¬ 
gling,  unsuccessfully,  to  pass  both  Houses.  But  if  it  cannot  pass  now, 
there  was  little  prospect  that  it  could  the  next  four  years,  against  the 
opposition  of  the  coming,  when  it  could  not  with  the  aid  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  late  Administrations. 

With  this  prospect,  I  put  it  to  my  friends  from  the  new  States,  is 
there  not  danger  in  pressing  these  isolated  measures,  which  cannot 
settle  the  vexed  and  dangerous  questions  of  the  public  lands,  and 
which,  at  best,  can  be  pressed  on  grounds  only  interesting  to  those 
States,  that  they  will  lose  not  only  a  favorite  measure,  but  cause  the 
passage  of  [the  most]  obnoxious  to  them  of  all  measures,  that  of  dis¬ 
tribution?  I  ask  them,  can  they  hope  to  oppose  successfully  a  mea¬ 
sure  so  seductive  to  so  many  members  of  the  Union,  by  a  measure  so 
partial  in  its  operation,  and  which,  so  far  from  appealing  to  the  reason 
or  sympathy  of  two-thirds  of  the  States,  secures  but  a  reluctant  vote 
from  any  of  them;  more  from  party  feelings  and  associations,  than 
any  conviction  of  its  justice  or  expediency?  Let  me  tell  my  friends, 
that  if  the  struggle  is  to  continue  between  this  bill  and  the  scheme 
for  distribution,  it  is,  on  their  part,  a  desperate  one.  Defeat  is  certain; 
and  there  is  no  way  to  avoid  it,  (if  it  be  not  already  too  late,)  but  to 
enlarge  the  issue — to  raise  it  above  mere  local  or  pecuniary  consid¬ 
erations,  to  the  broad  and  elevated  ground  of  a  final  settlement  of 
this  deep  and  agitating  question,  on  just  and  satisfactory  principles, 
and  thereby  arrest  the  countless  evils  rushing  through  that  channel  on 
the  country.  It  is  only  thus  that  an  antagonist  of  sufficient  strength 
could  be  reared  up  against  the  dangerous  and  corrupting  scheme  of 
distribution.  A  measure  seductive  to  many  of  the  States,  unfortu¬ 
nately  overwhelmed  by  debt,  could  only  be  successfully  opposed  by 
one  which  would  make  a  powerful  appeal  to  truth,  justice,  and  pa¬ 
triotism.  As  strong  as  may  be  the  appeal  to  the  necessity  of  the  em¬ 
barrassed  States,  a  still  stronger  may  be  made  to  the  higher  and 
more  commanding  considerations  of  duty  and  patriotism.  Such  an 
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issue,  I  believe,  the  measure  I  propose  would  tender  to  the  country. 
I  solemnly  believe  it  to  be  founded  on  truth,  and  sustained  by  justice, 
and  high  considerations  of  policy;  and  all  it  needs  to  ensure  it  success, 
if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  earnest  and  determined  support  of  the  States 
which  not  only  have  the  deepest  stake,  but  whose  independence  and 
equality,  honor  and  pride,  as  members  of  this  proud  Republic  of 
States,  are  involved. 

Having  now  presented  my  views  of  the  amendment  I  intend  to 
offer,  with  a  motion  to  strike  out  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Crittenden],  and  insert  mine,  I  shall  conclude  with  a  few 
remarks  in  reference  to  the  leading  feature  of  his  amendment,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  States. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  a  measure 
which  I  cannot  but  regard  as  palpably  unconstitutional,  as  well  as 
dangerous  and  corrupting  in  its  tendency.  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary, 
as  I  expressed  my  opinion  fully  on  the  subject  at  the  last  session.  I 
intend  at  this  time  to  make  a  few  remarks,  in  order  to  show  that, 
viewed  under  every  possible  aspect,  it  must  be  regarded  as  either  fool¬ 
ish,  idle,  or  unjust. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the  Treasury  is  embarrassed,  and 
that  no  part  of  the  revenue  can  be  withdrawn  without  making  a 
corresponding  deficit,  which  must  be  supplied  by  taxes  on  the  people, 
in  one  form  or  another,  and  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  revenue  from 
the  land  would  cause  a  deficit  so  to  be  supplied,  of  not  less,  probably, 
than  $5,000,000  annually.  The  whole  process,  then,  would  consist  in 
giving  to  the  people  of  the  several  States  their  proportional  share  of 
the  five  millions  of  the  revenue  from  the  lands,  to  be  collected  back 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the  shape  of  a  tax  on  imports, 
or  some  other  subject,  to  the  same  amount.  Now,  sir,  I  ask,  is  it  not 
clear,  if  a  State  should  receive  by  its  distributive  share  a  less  sum  than 
the  people  of  that  State  would  have  to  pay  in  taxes  to  supply  the  def¬ 
icit,  it  would  be,  on  their  part,  foolish  to  support  the  distribution? 
So,  again,  if  they  should  receive  the  same  amount  they  paid  instead 
of  a  less,  would  it  not  be  idle?  And  if  more,  would  it  not  be  unjust? 
Can  any  one  deny  these  conclusions?  How,  then,  can  a  scheme, 
which  implies  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  alternatives,  ( laying  aside 
all  other  weighty  objections, )  have  any  chance  to  be  adopted?  But 
two  answers  can  be  given.  The  one,  that  the  States,  which  would 
receive  more  from  the  distribution  than  their  people  would  have  to 
pay  to  make  up  the  deficit,  can  outvote  the  others,  and  are  prepared 
to  act  on  the  principle  of  the  strong  plundering  the  weak;  and  the 
other,  that  a  majority  of  the  States  want  the  money  to  pay  their  debts, 
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or  to  spend  in  favorite  schemes,  and  prefer  shifting  the  responsibility 
of  taxing  to  the  General  Government  to  assuming  it  themselves,  with¬ 
out  regarding  whether  their  people  would  contribute  more  or  less 
than  they  may  receive.  They  are  afraid  to  lay  taxes,  lest  the  people 
should  see  the  sums  extracted  from  their  pockets,  and  turn  them  out; 
and  to  avoid  this,  would  transfer  the  task  to  the  General  Government; 
because  they  can  take  from  the  people,  through  the  tax  on  imports, 
without  being  detected  as  to  the  amount. 

I  take  the  opportunity,  before  I  sit  down,  to  tender  my  thanks  for 
the  honorable  and  high-minded  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  ( Mr.  [Lewis  F.]  Linn )  considering  the  interior  quarter  of  the 
Union  from  which  he  comes,  to  set  apart  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  as 
a  permanent  fund  for  the  navy. 

( Mr.  Linn,  in  an  audible  voice.  “The  navy  and  the  defences  of 
the  country.” ) 

I  would  rejoice  to  see  such  a  disposition  of  it,  and  do  hope  that 
he  will  move  an  amendment  to  that  effect.  I  would  gladly  receive  it 
as  a  modification  of  my  amendment,  and  would  regard  it  as  a  great 
improvement.  The  navy,  sir,  is  the  right  arm  of  our  defence,  and  is 
equally  important  to  every  section— the  North  and  South,  the  East 
and  West,  inland  and  seaboard.  When  I  look  at  the  condition  of  our 
country,  and  the  world,  I  feel  that  too  earnest  and  too  early  attention 
cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  arm  of  defence  on  which  the  country  must 
mainly  rely,  not  only  for  sustaining  its  just  weight  and  influence  in 
the  scales  of  nation[s],  but  also  for  protection. 
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ary  13,  1841,  p.  2.  Note:  Crittenden,  Benton,  and  others  spoke  after  Calhoun. 
Calhoun  spoke  twice  more  briefly  during  the  day’s  debate  in  answer  to  state¬ 
ments  made  by  others.  When  Crittenden  stated  that  Calhoun  had  maintained 
“that  not  an  acre”  of  the  public  land  was  worth  $1.25,  Calhoun  said:  “He  had 
meant  to  be  understood  that  the  lands  were  none  of  them  worth  a  dollar  and  a 
quarter  cash  in  hand  value;  and  that  none  were  worth  that  but  such  as  could  now 
be  purchased  in  market.”  As  the  question  was  pending  on  Calhoun’s  motion 
to  substitute  his  bill,  Henry  Clay  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  blank  in  the  bill 
[in  regard  to  the  percentage  of  proceeds  of  sales  to  be  paid  by  the  States  to  the 
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federal  treasury].  “Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  left  the  blank  to  be  filled  in  by  the 
Senate  as  it  might  think  proper.  If  the  amendment  should  prevail,  the  blank 
might  be  filled  afterwards.”  A  motion  to  adjourn  was  then  passed.  ( Congres¬ 
sional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  Appendix,  pp.  57,  61. ) 

Remarks  on  the  bankrupt  bill,  1/15.  An  attempt  to  take  up  this 
bill  provoked  discussion  among  many  Senators.  “Mr.  Calhoun  said 
gentlemen  might  get  at  the  bankrupt  bill  in  one  of  two  ways.  It 
might  be  done  by  moving  to  discharge  it  from  the  special  orders  and 
put  it  on  the  general  orders,  and  then  it  could  be  taken  up  at  any 
time.  The  other  mode  was,  to  wait  until  one  o’clock  and  then  move 
the  postponement  of  all  special  and  general  orders,  to  take  up  this 
bill.  These  were  the  only  parliamentary  modes  of  reaching  it.”  From 
Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  p.  103.  Also  printed  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  January  15,  1841,  p.  2. 


From  Tho[ma]s  G.  Clemson 

Fort  Hill,  January  16th  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  Since  I  wrote  you  last  we  have  had  nothing  but  rain. 
On  Monday  last  the  sun  shone  but  it  was  but  for  a  very  short  time, 
since  when  incessant  rain[.]  Sometimes  it  came  down  with  impetu¬ 
osity.  The  last  overflow  was  but  partial  &  soon  subsided  but  the 
river  is  very  high  [and]  still  on  the  rise  and  another  overflow  is  to  be 
apprehended.  At  this  time  it  does  not  rain[,]  which  is  the  only  in¬ 
dication  of  clear  weather.  The  embankment  is  as  yet  safe  but  I  have 
been  very  apprehensive  of  its  breaking  again[,]  particularly  yester¬ 
day  when  I  was  all  along  it  &  in  places  it  lacked  scarce  an  inch.  So 
adverse  has  been  the  weather  that  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  raise  it  as  high  as  I  would  wish  to  see  it.  The  mere  fact  of  adding 
to  its  height  would  be  a  trifling  job  if  that  was  all  [,]  but  for  every  rise 
you  must  have  a  proportionate  width  to  sustain  it,  which  takes  a 
great  deal  more  work  than  appears.  Again  the  earth  is  difficult  to 
procure,  but  I  hope  in  two  or  three  days  (weather  permitting)  to 
have  it  all  in  a  state  of  security.  The  quantity  of  water  that  comes 
down  the  branch  is  surprising  and  when  up,  it  is  difficult  &  I  might 
add  almost  impossible  to  take  the  security  boards  off,  this  was 
a  difficulty  not  foreseen  at  the  time  of  construction,  or  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  you  would  have  replaced  the  present  boards  by  a  Guil- 
liotine  [sic]  flood  gate  which  could  be  raised  or  let  down  at  any 
stage  of  the  water.  This  is  the  alteration  I  alluded  to  some  time 
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back,  which  doubtless  you  will  find  necessary  to  alter  on  your  return. 

The  Gin  runs  well  &  takes  too  little  water,  if  that  can  be  a  fault, 
&  is  only  one,  when  the  head  is  strong.  There  is  little  work  necessary 
now  to  let  in  Sawneys  branch[,]  but  we  have  had  so  much  water  that 
I  shall  defer  opening  it  further  at  this  time.  There  are  nine  bales 
packed  &  more  ready.  We  have  not  ploughed  any  more[,]  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course[,]  the  weather  having  prevented.  The  packing  of 
round  bales  is  comparitively  [sic]  a  long  operation.  One  bale  is  [a] 
good  day[’]s  task  for  one  hand.  The  cotton  turns  out  in  quality  some¬ 
what  better  than  I  anticipated,  but  the  quantity  Mr.  Fredericks 
thinks  will  not  reach  forty  bales.  I  have  thought  with  yourself[,]  ex¬ 
pressed  in  your  last  of  Jan.  7th[,]  that  the  mill  was  essential  &  such 
indeed  has  it  turned  out  to  be,  for  Col.  [James  Edward  or  John 
Ewing]  Colhoun  informed  me  the  other  day  that  he  never  had  such 
difficulty  in  procuring  meal.  He  had  been  sending  all  over  the 
country  without  success,  some  of  the  mills  having  been  carried  away 
&c. — &  at  the  time  he  spoke  his  waggon  [sic]  had  been  absent  three 
days  &  not  yet  returned.  As  to  ourselves  we  have  ground  when  the 
state  of  the  river  would  permit  notwithstanding  the  breaks  in  the 
embankment.  The  dry  ditch  running  around  the  low  grounds  is 
nearly  filled  with  sand,  the  fence  partly  washed  away,  &  w[h]ere  the 
running  water  came  in  contact  with  that  of  the  river  broke  away 
over  the  low  grounds.  The  tail  race  has  been  filled  by  cavings  in  &c. 
but  is  improving[,]  the  water  from  the  mill  washing  it  out  by  degrees. 

I  have  been  unable  to  procure  the  bags  from  [James?]  Laurence 
&  nothing  further  can  be  done  at  this  time  as  Laurence  is  in  prison, 
having  been  incarcerated  for  shooting  some  one  when  drunk.  Ste¬ 
vens  sent  his  daughter  here  the  other  day  for  six  head  of  Cattle  which 
he  says  he  left  here.  I  gave  orders  that  they  should  not  be  permitted 
to  leave  the  place  &  that  he  must  himself  come  &  see  me  on  the 
subject.  They  were  taken  away  however[;]  on  enquiry  I  find  that 
they  are  his  own,  but  he  should  be  made  [to]  pay  for  their  wintering. 
The  hands  have  not  been  idle  during  this  reign  of  inclement  weather. 
When  they  could,  they  have  been  occupied  in  the  new  ground  clear¬ 
ing  &c.,  others  shelling  corn,  some  at  the  stables  putting  things  to 
rights  there,  &  some  packing  cotton  &c.  &c.  As  to  the  Ice  house[,] 
I  wrote  you  word  that  we  had  filled  it  within  about  four  feet  of  the 
rafters  &  we  should  have  filled  it  entirely  had  there  been  ice  suf¬ 
ficient,  but  we  got  all  we  could,  &  if  there  comes  another  freeze  we 
shall  terminate  the  job. 

Mrs.  [Eliza  Simkins]  Pickens  &  Mrs.  [Floride  Noble]  Cunningham 
are  still  with  us  &  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  possible  for  them  to  leave 
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for  some  time  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  roads.  Mrs.  Pickens 
when  she  first  came  up  or  soon  after  was  quite  indisposed  but  she  is 
now  entirely  recovered  &  appears  as  well  as  I  ever  saw  her. 

Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clemson]  bids  me  tell  you  that  she  recieved 
[sic]  your  letter  the  same  day  that  yours  to  me  came  to  hand,  &  will 
answer  it  as  soon  as  possible.  The  family  are  all  well. 

I  spoke  about  the  ditching  spades  not  for  immediate  use  but  for 
the  use  of  your  plantation  hereafter,  as  those  you  procure  here  are 
bad  indeed.  I  would  also  suggest  that  you  should  get  yourself  a 
weighing  beam;  they  are  constantly  wanted  about  the  plantation; 
you  can  procure  one  that  will  draw  lbs.  500,  for  $7,  or  $8.  The  steel 
yards  you  have  will  not  draw  more  than  300,  &  that  will  not  give  the 
weight  of  your  bales  of  cotton  when  packed.  I  merely  suggest,  more 
to  remind  you  &  that  you  may  use  your  pleasure.  Be  assured  we  are 
trying  to  [do]  all  that  will  advance  your  interests.  All  send  much 
love.  From  your  affectionate  son,  Thos.  G.  Clemson. 

ALS  in  ScCleA. 

Remarks  and  motion  on  patent  office  appropriations,  1/18.  Cal¬ 
houn  moved  to  strike  out  of  the  patent  office  bill  the  provision 
providing  $1,000  for  collection  of  agricultural  statistics  and  other 
agricultural  purposes.  In  debate  “Mr.  Calhoun  twice  opposed  the 
bill,  contending  that  the  provisions  were  unconstitutional— that  the 
provisions  were  calculated  to  build  up  a  Home  Department— that 
the  practice  was  a  bad  one,  and  that  unless  soon  arrested,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  become  a  consolidated  one,  &c.”  Later  Calhoun 
“re-argued  the  question,  and  contended  that  the  case,  though  small, 
involved  a  great  principle.”  (Calhoun’s  motion  to  strike  was  de¬ 
feated  on  1/19  by  a  vote  of  14  to  23.)  From  the  Baltimore,  Md., 
American  and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  January  19,  1841,  p.  2, 
and  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  January  18,  1841,  p.  2. 

Remarks  on  a  bill  to  provide  for  lunatics  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  1/20.  “Mr.  Calhoun  thought  the  question  involved  broader 
ground  than  gentlemen  supposed,  and  warned  them  from  having 
their  judgments  led  away  by  appeals  to  their  sympathies.”  From 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  January  22, 1841, 
p.  2.  (In  another  report  of  the  day’s  debate,  Calhoun  and  three 
other  Senators  were  reported  as  opposing  the  bill  “on  the  ground  of 
the  want  of  power  under  the  Constitution  to  appropriate  moneys 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  for  local  purposes.”  From  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  Globe,  January  20,  1841,  p.  2.) 
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Remarks  on  the  Prospective  Preemption 
Bill 


[In  the  Senate,  January  22,  1841] 
[The  discussion  turned  into  a  debate  between  John  J.  Crittenden  and 
James  Buchanan,  attacking  and  defending  the  Martin  Van  Buren 
administration  for  “ extravagance Calhoun  followed  Crittenden :] 
It  is  due  to  the  sentiments  I  have  always  expressed  here  to  say 
that  I  agree  with  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Crittenden] 
that  there  are  extravagances  in  the  expenditures  of  this  Government 
which  need  to  be  corrected;  and  I  shall  hold  the  coming  Administra¬ 
tion  bound  to  correct  them;  ( and  common  report  says  that  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  is  himself  to  be  one  of  that  Administration.)  If 
he  and  his  associates  contribute  to  reduce  the  public  expenditures, 
they  will  do  much  to  gain  the  public  confidence.  Further:  I  will  say 
that  I  hold  all  parties  responsible  for  the  whole  expenditure:  gentle¬ 
men  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  all  others  concerned. 

Economy  should  be  made  a  party  question;  it  is  a  republican  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  among  the  highest  of  them.  I  mean  to  hold  the  coming 
[William  Henry  Harrison]  Administration  to  this  principle,  as  well 
as  all  other  Administrations.  There  are  duties  in  reference  to  this 
subject  which  devolve  upon  the  Opposition  also.  If  there  has  been 
blame,  I  fear  that  a  full  share  of  it  belongs  to  both  sides.  Large 
masses  of  the  expenditure  have  been  as  much  sanctioned  by  the  Op¬ 
position  as  by  any  body.  I  hold  it  the  peculiar  duty  of  an  Opposition 
to  hold  those  in  power  to  the  obligation  of  economy.  What  has  been 
the  cause  of  our  extravagance?  There  has  been  a  cause— a  powerful 
cause.  There  have  been  arguments  in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  laying 
duties,  not  for  revenue,  but  for  the  avowed  object  of  putting  money 
in  the  Treasury  in  the  form  of  bank  paper-a  form  the  most  dangerous 
that  can  possibly  be  conceived,  when  there  were  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  in  the  Treasury  already.  This  money  has  been  spent  with  an 
extravagance  such  as  never  was  witnessed  in  any  Government  under 
the  sun.  I  will  give  due  credit  to  the  late  Administration.  They 
have  done  a  great  deal  to  bring  down  this  habit  of  extravagance.  To 
bring  it  down  all  at  once  is  as  difficult  and  as  dangerous  as  it  would  be 
to  bring  down  the  revenue  all  at  once.  Both  must  be  done  gradually 
-slowly.  I  trust  in  God  there  may  come  an  Administration  that  will 
do  this. 

From  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  February  13,  1841, 
p.  2.  Variant  in  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and  Commercial  Daily  Adver¬ 
tiser,  January  23,  1841,  p.  2. 
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From  John  R.  Mathewes 

Habersham  Co[unty,  Ga.,]  Jan[uar]y  23,  1841 
My  Dear  Sir,  Whilst  in  Charleston  I  mailed  a  letter  about  the  18th 
Ulti[m]o  in  reply  to  yours  concerning  the  payment  of  Interest  on 
the  Bond  belonging  to  my  Sister  [Ann  Mathewes  Ioor].  Since  my 
return  home  your  second  letter  &  one  from  my  Sister  on  the  same 
subject  have  been  rec[eive]d.  I  wrote  her  that  I  was  expecting  by 
every  Mail  an  answer  from  you  which  no  doubt  would  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  &  relieve  the  unpleasant  suspense  she  was  then  in.  The  Mails 
have  been  &  continue  so  irregular  that  I  deferred  writing  ’till  now 

6  presuming  that  the  letter  may  have  miscarried  I  now  write  a  re¬ 
capitulation  of  its  contents. 

The  Bond  is  drawn  in  the  usual  form  for  the  penal  sum  of  $12,000, 
dated  the  nineteenth  day  of  October  1839.  The  Condition  is  for 
$6,000  to  be  paid  as  follows— $2,000  on  the  1st  March  1841,  $2,000  on 
the  1st  March  1842 [,]  $2,000  on  the  1st  March  1843  “with  Interest  at 

7  per  cent  on  the  whole  amount  payable  annually  from  the  day  of  the 
date  of  these  presents.”  Immediately  following  are  these  words [,] 
“On  or  before  the  1st  day  of  March  1841  without  fraud  or  further 
delay  &c.”  Mr.  [O.L.]  Dobson,  who  kindly  drew  the  papers  for  me, 
at  a  busy  moment  with  me,  cannot  account  for  this  evidently  super¬ 
erogatory,  or  more  properly  paradoxical  sentence,  as  it  is  evidently  a 
period  contrary  to  the  one  previously  mentioned  &  fixed  on.  The 
only  way  that  I  can  account  for  the  mistake  of  adding  this  unmean¬ 
ing  additional  date,  is  that  was  the  date  for  the  cash  payment  (by 
note)  &  all  the  subsequent  payment  of  instalments  which  date  was 
made  to  suit  your  convenience  &  wishes.  On  all  sales  of  property 
it  is  customary  on  its  delivery  to  the  purchaser  for  the  seller  to  re¬ 
ceive  [?]  a  Quid  pro  Quo.  If  on  a  credit  Interest  commences  at  the 
delivery.  I  mentioned  to  you  particularly  I  believe  previous  to  any 
subsequent  arrangement,  that  the  only  reason  which  the  parties  had 
for  disposing  of  the  negroes  was  to  secure  the  certain  use  of  the 
Interest  for  their  annual  wants  and  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object  the  payment  of  the  principal  would  be  a  secondaiy  considera¬ 
tion.  The  Interest  is  all  they  have  to  pay  their  bills  for  annual  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  family  &  in  not  being  able  to  do  so  at  the  usual  time 
for  payment  the  1st  January  you  are  no  doubt  aware  how  little  al¬ 
lowance  is  made  by  the  creditor  for  disappointments.  I  hope  the 
above  explaination  [sic]  will  be  sufficiently  satisfactory  &  that  it  will 
account  for  the  misunderstanding  &  I  also  trust  that  in  relieving  the 
present  inconvenience  which  Dr.  [William]  Ioor[’]s  family  are  at 
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present  subject  to  from  its  accidental  existence  that  it  will  not  be 
putting  you  to  any  inconvenience.  I  remain  Dear  Sir  very  respect¬ 
fully  &  truly  yours,  John  R.  Mathewes. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


Speech  on  John  J.  Crittenden’s  Proposal 
to  Distribute  the  Proceeds  of  the 
Public  Lands  to  the  States 

[In  the  Senate,  January  23,  1841] 
On  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Crittenden  to  the  pre-emption 
bill,  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  States. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  (Mr.  Crittenden)  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands  among  the  several  States,  was  no  stranger  in  this 
chamber.  His  colleague  [from  Ky.]  (Mr.  [Henry]  Clay)  had  intro¬ 
duced  it  many  years  since,  when  he  was  in  the  Opposition,  and  had 
often  pressed  its  passage  as  an  Opposition  measure,  and  once  with 
success,  while  the  Treasury  was  groaning  under  the  weight  of  a  sur¬ 
plus  revenue,  of  which  Congress  was  willing  to  free  it  on  almost  any 
terms.  It  was  then  vetoed  by  General  [Andrew]  Jackson,  and  has 
had  to  contend  ever  since  against  the  resistence  [sic]  of  his  and  the 
present  [Martin  Van  Buren]  Administration. 

But  it  is  now,  for  the  first  time,  introduced  under  different  aus¬ 
pices,  not  as  an  Opposition,  but  an  Administration  measure— a  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  coming  Administration,  if  we  may  judge  from  indications 
that  can  scarcely  deceive.  It  is  brought  in  by  a  Senator,  who,  if  rumor 
is  to  be  credited,  is  selected  as  a  member  of  the  new  Cabinet,  ( Mr. 
Crittenden)  backed  by  another  in  the  same  condition,  (Mr.  [Daniel] 
Webster)  supported  by  a  third,  ( Mr.  Clay )  who,  all  know,  must  exer¬ 
cise  a  controlling  influence  over  that  Administration.  It  is  then  fair 
to  presume,  that  it  is  not  only  a  measure,  but  a  leading  measure  of 
General  [William  Henry]  Harrison’s  administration,  pushed  forward 
in  advance  of  his  inauguration  by  those  who  have  the  right  of  consid¬ 
ering  themselves  his  organs  on  this  floor.  Regarded  in  this  light,  it 
acquires  a  vastly  increased  importance— so  much  so  as  to  demand 
the  most  serious  and  deliberate  consideration.  Under  this  impression 
I  have  carefully  re-examined  the  measure,  and  have  been  confirmed 
in  the  opinion  previously  entertained,  that  it  is  perfectly  unconstitu- 
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tional,  and  pregnant  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences;  and 
what  I  now  propose  is  to  present  the  result  of  my  reflection  under 
each  of  these  views,  beginning  with  the  former. 

Whether  the  Government  can  constitutionally  distribute  the  reve¬ 
nue  from  the  public  lands  among  the  States,  must  depend  on  the 
fact,  whether  they  belong  to  them  in  their  united  Federal  character, 
or  individually  and  separately.  If  in  the  former,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  Government,  as  their  common  agent  or  trustee,  can  have  no  right 
to  distribute  among  them  for  their  individual,  separate  use,  a  fund 
derived  from  property  held  in  their  united  and  Federal  character, 
without  a  special  power  for  that  purpose,  which  is  not  pretended.  A 
position  so  clear  of  itself,  and  resting  on  the  established  principles  of 
law,  when  applied  to  individuals  holding  property  in  like  manner, 
needs  no  illustration.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  belong  to  the  States 
in  their  individual  and  separate  character,  then  the  Government  would 
not  only  have  the  right,  but  would  be  bound  to  apply  the  revenue  to 
the  separate  use  of  the  States.  So  far  is  incontrovertible,  which  pre¬ 
sents  the  question,  in  which  of  the  two  characters  are  the  lands  held 
by  the  States? 

To  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  distinguish  between  the  lands  that  have  been  ceded  by  the  States, 
and  those  that  have  been  purchased  by  the  Government,  out  of  the 
common  funds  of  the  Union. 

The  principal  cessions  were  made  by  Virginia  and  Georgia;  the 
former  of  all  of  the  tract  of  country  between  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi 
and  the  [Great]  lakes,  including  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Michigan,  and  the  Territory  of  Wiskonsan  [sic];  and  the  latter 
of  the  tract  included  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  I  shall  begin  with 
the  cession  of  Virginia,  as  it  is  on  that  the  advocates  for  distribution 
mainly  rely  to  establish  the  right. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  an  extract  of  all  that  portion  of  the  Virginia 
deed  of  cession,  which  has  any  bearing  on  the  point  at  issue,  taken 
from  the  volume  lying  on  the  table  before  me,  with  the  place  marked, 
and  to  which  any  one  desirous  of  examining  the  deed  may  refer.  The 
cession  is  “to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  benefit 
of  said  States.”  Every  word  implies  the  States  in  their  united  Federal 
character.  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  United  States.  It  stands 
in  contradistinction  to  the  States  taken  separately  and  individually, 
and  if  there  could  be,  by  possibility,  any  doubt  on  that  point,  it  would 
be  removed  by  the  expression  “in  Congress  assembled”— an  assem¬ 
blage  which  constituted  the  very  knot  that  united  them.  I  regard  the 
execution  of  such  deed,  in  such  an  assemblage,  to  the  United  States  so 
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assembled,  so  conclusive,  that  the  cession  was  to  them  in  their  united 
and  aggregate  character,  in  contradistinction  to  their  individual  and 
separate  character,  and  by  necessary  consequence,  [that]  the  lands 
so  ceded  belonged  to  them  in  their  former  and  not  in  their  latter  char¬ 
acter,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  for  words  to  make  it  clearer.  To  deny  it, 
would  be  to  deny  that  there  is  any  truth  in  language. 

But,  strong  as  this  is,  it  is  not  all.  The  deed  proceeds  and  says 
that  all  the  lands  so  ceded,  “shall  be  considered  a  common  fund  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Confederation,  or  Federal  alliance  of  said  States,  Virginia 
inclusive,”  and  concludes  by  saying  “and  shall  be  faithfully  and  bona 
fide  disposed  of  for  that  purpose,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose 
whatever.”  If  it  were  possible  to  raise  a  doubt  before,  these  full, 
clear,  and  explicit  terms  would  dispel  it.  It  is  impossible  for  lan¬ 
guage  to  be  clearer.  To  be  “considered  a  common  fund,”  [is]  an  ex¬ 
pression  directly  in  contradistinction  to  separate  or  individual,  and 
is  by  necessary  implication  as  clear  a  negative  of  the  latter,  as  if  it 
had  been  positively  expressed.  This  common  fund  to  “be  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States,  as  have  become  or  shall 
become  members  of  the  Confederation  or  Federal  alliance”;  that  is 
as  clear  as  language  can  express  it  for  their  common  use  in  their  united 
Federal  character,  Virginia  being  included  as  the  grantor,  out  of 
abundant  caution. 

( Here  Mr.  Clay  said  in  an  audible  voice,  there  were  other  words 
not  cited.  To  which  Mr.  Calhoun  replied: ) 

I  am  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  say  so,  as  it  shows,  not  only  that  he 
regards  the  expressions  cited  standing  alone,  as  clearly  establishing 
what  I  contended  for,  but  on  what  he  relies  to  rebut  my  conclusion. 
I  shall  presently  show,  that  the  expression  to  which  he  refers  will 
utterly  fail  him.  The  concluding  words  are,  “shall  be  faithfully  and 
bona  fide  disposed  of  for  that  use,  and  no  other  use  or  purpose  what¬ 
ever.”  For  that  use— that  is,  the  common  use  of  the  States,  in  their 
capacity  of  members  of  the  Confederation  or  Federal  alliance— and 
no  other;  positively  forbidding  to  use  the  fund  to  be  derived  from  the 
lands  for  the  separate  use  of  the  States,  or  to  be  distributed  among 
them  for  their  separate  or  individual  use,  as  proposed  by  this  amend¬ 
ment,  as  it  is  possible  for  words  to  do.  So  far,  all  doubt  would  seem 
to  be  excluded. 

But  there  are  other  words  to  which  the  Senator  refers,  and  on 
which  the  advocates  of  the  measure  vainly  rely  to  establish  the  right. 
After  asserting  that  it  shall  be  considered  a  common  fund  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  States  that  are  or  shall  become  members  of  the 
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Confederation  or  Federal  alliance,  Virginia  inclusive,  it  adds,  “ac¬ 
cording  to  their  usual  respective  proportions  in  the  general  charge 
and  expenditure.”  Now,  I  assert,  if  these  words  were  susceptible  of  a 
construction  that  the  fund  was  intended  for  the  separate  and  indi¬ 
vidual  use  and  benefit  of  the  States— which  I  utterly  deny— yet  it 
would  be  contrary  to  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  construction  to 
give  them  that  meaning.  I  refer  to  the  well  known  rule,  that  doubtful 
expressions,  in  a  grant  or  other  instrument,  are  not  to  be  so  construed 
as  to  contradict  what  is  clearly  and  plainly  expressed— as  would  be 
the  case  in  this  instance,  if  they  should  be  so  construed  as  to  mean 
the  separate  and  individual  use  and  benefit  of  the  States  severally. 
But  they  are  not  susceptible  of  such  construction.  Whatever  ambi¬ 
guity  may  be  supposed  to  attach  to  them,  will  be  readily  explained 
by  reference  to  the  history  of  the  times.  The  cession  was  made  under 
the  old  Articles  of  Confederation,  according  to  which  the  general  or 
common  fund  of  the  Union  was  raised,  not  by  taxation  on  individuals 
as  at  present,  but  by  requisition  on  the  States,  proportioned  among 
them  according  to  the  assessed  value  of  their  improved  lands.  An 
account  had,  of  course,  to  be  kept  between  each  State  and  the  com¬ 
mon  treasury;  and  these  words  were  inserted  simply  to  direct  that 
the  funds  from  the  ceded  lands  were  to  be  credited  to  States  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  proportion  they  had  to  contribute  to  the  general  or  common 
fund  respectively,  in  order,  if  not  enough  should  be  received  from 
the  lands,  to  meet  their  contribution,  they  should  be  debited  with 
the  deficit;  and  if  more  than  sufficient,  credited  with  the  excess  in 
making  the  next  requisition.  The  expression  can  have  no  other  mean¬ 
ing;  and  so  far  from  countenancing  the  construction,  that  the  com¬ 
mon  fund  from  the  lands  should  be  applied  to  the  separate  use  of 
the  States,  it  expressly  provides  how  it  shall  be  credited  to  the  con¬ 
federated  or  allied  States,  in  their  account  current  with  the  general 
or  common  fund  of  that  Confederacy.  The  opposite  interpretation 
would  imply  the  most  palpable  contradiction  and  absurdity. 

But  it  is  asked,  what  would  have  to  be  done  if  there  had  been  a 
permanent  surplus?  Such  a  case  was  scarcely  supposable,  with  the 
heavy  debt  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  small  yield  from  the  land  at  the 
time;  but  if  it  had  occurred,  it  would  have  been  an  unforeseen  con¬ 
tingency,  to  be  provided  for  by  the  United  States,  to  whom  the  fund 
belonged,  and  not  by  Congress,  as  its  agent,  or  trustee,  for  its  man¬ 
agement. 

That  this  expression  was  intended  merely  to  direct  how  the  ac¬ 
count  should  be  kept,  and  not  to  make  that  the  separate  property  of 
the  States  individually,  which  had  been  declared,  in  the  most  em- 
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phatic  manner,  to  belong  to  them,  and  to  be  used  by  them,  as  a 
common  fund,  in  their  united  Federal  character,  we  would  have  the 
most  conclusive  proof,  if  what  has  been  stated  already  was  not  so, 
in  the  fact  that,  in  the  deeds  of  cession  from  all  the  other  States, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina,  these  words  are  omitted. 

As  to  the  cession  from  Georgia,  it  is  impossible  that  there  should 
be  two  opinions  about  it.  It  was  made  under  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  very  words  of  the  Virginia  cession,  excepting  the 
words,  “according  to  their  usual  respective  proportion  in  the  general 
charge  and  expenditure.”  The  omission,  while  the  other  portion  was 
exactly  copied,  is  significant.  The  old  system  of  requisition  on  the 
States  to  supply  the  common  treasury,  under  the  Articles  of  Con¬ 
federation,  had  been  superseded  by  taxes  laid  directly  on  the  people, 
under  the  present  Government,  and  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  mode  of  keeping  the  account,  and  for  that  reason  was 
omitted.  But  the  cession  by  Georgia  was,  in  reality,  a  purchase.  The 
United  States  has  paid  full  consideration  for  the  land,  including  the 
expense  of  extinguishing  the  Indian  titles,  and  other  charges;  and  of 
course  the  portion  of  public  domain  acquired  from  that  State  may 
be  fairly  considered  as  standing  on  the  same  principle,  as  far  as  the 
present  question  is  concerned,  as  that  purchased  from  foreign  powers. 

So  undeniable  is  the  conclusion  that  the  lands  ceded  by  the  States 
were  ceded  to  them  in  their  united  and  aggregate  character  as  a 
Federal  community,  and  not  in  their  separate  and  individual,  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Webster]  was  forced  to  admit,  if  I 
understood  him  correctly,  (and  if  not,  I  wish  to  be  corrected)  that 
they  were  so  ceded  in  the  first  instance,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  public  debt,  and  that  on  its  final  discharge,  the  lands  be¬ 
came  the  separate  property  of  the  States.  This,  sir,  is  a  perfectly 
gratuitous  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  Senator,  and  is  directly 
opposed  by  the  deeds  of  cession,  which  expressly  provide  that  it 
shall  be  a  common  fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  States  in  their 
united  and  Federal  character,  without  restriction  to  the  public  debt, 
or  limitation  in  point  of  time,  or  any  other  respects.  This  bold  and 
unwarranted  assertion  may  be  regarded  as  an  implied  acknowledg¬ 
ment  on  his  part  of  the  truth  of  the  construction  for  which  I  contend, 
and  on  which  the  Government  has  ever  acted,  but  now  attempted 
to  be  changed  on  a  false  assumption. 

The  residue  of  the  public  lands,  including  Florida  and  all  the 
region  beyond  the  Mississippi,  extending  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
constituting  by  far  the  greater  part,  stands  on  a  different  footing. 
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They  were  purchased  out  of  the  common  funds  of  the  Union,  col¬ 
lected  by  taxes,  and  belong,  beyond  all  question,  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  their  federal  and  aggregate  capacity.  This  has  not 
been,  and  cannot  be  denied;  and  yet  it  is  proposed  to  distribute  the 
common  fund  derived  from  the  sales  of  these,  as  well  as  from  the 
ceded  lands,  in  direct  violation  of  the  admitted  principle  that  the 
agent  or  trustee  of  a  common  concern  has  no  right,  without  express 
authority,  to  apply  the  joint  funds  to  the  separate  use  and  benefit  of 
its  individual  members. 

But  setting  aside  the  constitutional  objection,  conclusive  as  it  is, 
I  ask  what  consideration  of  expediency— what  urgent  necessity— is 
there  for  the  adoption,  at  this  time,  of  a  measure  so  extraordinary  as  a 
surrender  to  the  States,  for  their  individual  use,  of  the  important  por¬ 
tion  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  public  domain,  which,  it  is 
probable,  will  not  fall  short,  on  an  average  of  the  next  ten  years,  of 
five  millions  of  dollars?  Is  the  Treasury  now  burdened  with  a  sur¬ 
plus,  far  beyond  the  wants  of  the  Government,  for  which  all  are 
anxious  to  devise  some  measure  of  relief,  as  was  the  case  when  the 
Senator  [Clay]  introduced  and  passed  his  scheme  of  distribution 
formerly?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  in  the  very  opposite  condition- 
one  of  exhaustion,  with  a  deficit,  according  to  the  statement  of  that 
Senator,  and  those  who  act  with  him,  of  many  millions  of  dollars? 
And  is  not  the  revenue  still  declining,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the 
present  deficit  will  be  double?  To  take  a  broader  view,  I  would  ask, 
is  the  condition  of  the  country  less  unfavorable  to  the  adoption  of 
the  measure  than  the  state  of  the  Treasury?  Is  there  an  individual 
capable  of  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  our  foreign  relations  at 
this  moment,  who  does  not  see  the  imperious  necessity  of  applying 
every  dollar  that  can  be  spared  to  guard  against  coming  dangers, 
more  especially  on  that  element  where  a  revolution  so  extraordinary 
is  going  on,  by  the  all-powerful  agency  of  steam,  both  as  to  the  means 
of  attack  and  defence? 

If,  then,  the  state  of  the  Treasury  and  the  condition  of  the  country 
so  urgently  demand  the  retention  of  this  important  branch  of  revenue, 
for  the  common  use  and  objects  for  which  the  Government  was  cre¬ 
ated,  what  possible  motives  can  impel  those  who  are  shortly  to  be 
charged  with  its  administration,  to  bring  forward,  at  such  a  period, 
the  extraordinary  proposition  to  take  from  the  necessities  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  and  the  country  so  large  a  sum,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
States  for  their  separate  and  individual  use?  To  this  question  but 
one  answer  has  been  or  can  be  given— that  many  of  the  States  want 
the  money.  They  have  contracted  debts  for  their  own  individual  and 
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local  purposes,  beyond  their  ordinary  means,  and  which  the  domi¬ 
nant  party  in  those  States  are  unwilling  to  meet  by  raising  taxes  on 
their  own  people,  for  fear  of  being  turned  out  of  power.  The  result 
has  been  a  loss  of  credit,  followed  by  a  depreciation  of  their  bonds, 
held  by  rich  capitalists  at  home  and  abroad.  The  immediate  object 
of  this  scheme  is  to  raise  the  credit  of  the  indebted  States  by  distrib¬ 
uting  the  revenue  from  the  lands;  that  is,  to  surrender  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  same  permanent  revenue  of  the  Union,  and  that  the  most 
certain,  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  State  bonds,  now  greatly  de¬ 
pressed,  because  some  of  the  indebted  States  do  not  choose  to  raise, 
by  taxes  on  their  own  people,  the  means  of  paying  their  own  debts. 
To  have  a  true  conception  of  the  whole  case,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  bonds  were  taken  by  the  capitalists  on  this  and  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  on  speculation,  in  the  regular  course  of  business, 
as  a  profitable  investment,  and  many  of  them,  at  great  depreciation; 
and  that  the  demand  on  the  common  Treasury  is  substantially  to 
make  good,  not  only  their  losses,  but  to  enable  them  to  realize  their 
anticipated  profits.  Such  is  the  object. 

We  are  thus  brought  to  the  question,  in  what  manner  is  this  def¬ 
icit  of  at  least  five  millions  to  be  supplied?  By  taxes— additional 
taxes  on  the  commerce  of  the  country,  preparing  the  way  for  still 
higher  by  combining  the  indebted  States  with  the  tariff  interest,  to 
impose  heavier  burdens  on  that  important  but  oppressed  branch  of 
industry.  Wines  and  silks  are  to  be  selected,  under  the  plea  of  taxing 
luxury;  and  much  manoeuvring  has  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  en¬ 
list  the  tobacco  interest  in  favor  of  the  tax,  with,  I  fear,  too  much 
success.  They  are,  I  admit,  fair  objects  of  taxation,  and  ought  to 
bear  their  due  proportion  of  the  public  burden.  I  am  prepared  to  act 
on  that  opinion  when  the  tariff  comes  up  for  revision,  as  it  must,  at  the 
next  session.  I  go  further:  Fix  the  amount  which  the  just  and  neces¬ 
sary  wants  of  Government  may  require,  including  the  revenue  from 
the  lands,  and  I  will  cheerfully  agree  to  lay  as  much  on  luxuries  as 
gentlemen  will  agree  to  reduce  on  necessaries.  It  is  my  favorite  sys¬ 
tem,  and  I  am  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  any  one  in  that  direction.  But 
I  shall  not  agree  to  impose  a  cent  on  luxuries,  or  necessaries,  on  the 
rich  or  poor,  to  pay  the  debts  for  which  this  Government  is  in  no  way 
responsible,  and  which  we  cannot  pay  without  a  palpable  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  and  gross  injustice  to  the  great  body  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  I  was  struck  with  the  fact,  that,  while  the  Senator  ( Mr. 
Webster)  held  out  at  one  moment  that  the  duties  on  wines  and  silks 
would  fall  on  the  consumers,  and,  by  consequence,  on  the  rich,  in 
the  very  next  he  informed  us  that  they  would  not  rise  in  price  in 
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consequence  of  the  duties,  and,  of  course,  they  would  entirely  es¬ 
cape  from  them.  To  prove  that  they  would  not  increase  in  price  in 
consequence  of  the  duties,  he  assumed,  as  a  principle,  that  where 
one  country  is  a  principal  producer  of  certain  articles,  as  France  was 
of  wine  and  silks,  and  another  a  principal  consumer  of  them,  as  the 
United  States  were,  a  duty  imposed  on  them  by  the  latter  would  have 
the  effect,  not  of  raising  the  price  in  the  country  where  it  was  laid, 
but  to  reduce  it  where  they  were  produced;  that  is,  to  reduce  it  in 
France,  and  not  to  raise  it  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  I  put  it  to  the  Senator,  whether  the  loss,  taking  his  own 
conclusion,  could  fall  on  the  French  producers  of  wines  and  silks, 
without,  in  its  reaction,  falling  also  on  the  American  producers  of  the 
products  given  in  exchange  for  them— that  is,  the  growers  of  tobacco, 
rice,  and  cotton,  which  furnish  almost  exclusively  the  means  of  pay¬ 
ment?  Is  it  not  clear,  if  they  cannot  sell  as  high  or  as  much  to  us, 
in  consequence  of  the  duties,  that  we  in  turn  cannot  sell  as  high  or  as 
much  to  them  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  price  on  their  products? 
Their  loss  must  be  followed  by  ours;  and  it  follows,  according  to  the 
Senator’s  own  reasoning,  that  the  five  millions,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  be  raised  by  duties,  to  make  good  the  deficit  caused  by  the  distribu¬ 
tion,  would  be  filched  from  the  pockets  of  the  honest  and  industrious 
producers  of  our  great  staples,  and  not,  as  alleged  by  the  Senator, 
from  the  wealthy  consumers  of  wines  and  silks.  It  is  out  of  their 
hard  earnings  that  the  means  must  be  raised  to  enhance  the  value  of 
the  bonds  of  the  States  in  the  hands  of  foreign  capitalists.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  must  surely  hold  in  low  estimation  the  intelligence  and  spirit  of 
the  Southern  planter,  in  supporting  such  a  proposition. 

But  I  take  still  stronger  grounds.  The  necessary  effect  of  all  duties 
is  to  diminish  the  imports;  and  the  consequence  of  diminishing  the 
imports  is  to  diminish,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  exports.  Imports 
and  exports  are  dependent  each  on  the  other.  If  there  can  be  no 
imports,  there  can  be  no  exports;  and  if  there  be  no  exports,  there 
can  be  no  imports.  The  exports  pay  for  the  imports,  and  the  imports 
for  the  exports— the  one  always  implies  the  other.  So,  if  the  imports 
are  limited  in  amount,  the  exports  must  be  limited,  when  fairly  esti¬ 
mated  to  the  same  amount,  and  vice  versa.  But  the  effects  of  all 
duties,  whether  they  fall  on  the  consumers  of  the  articles  on  which 
they  are  laid,  or  on  the  producers,  must  be  to  diminish  the  amount  of 
the  imports,  and,  by  consequence,  of  the  exports.  In  a  word,  duties 
on  imports  affect  the  amount  of  the  exports  to  the  same  extent  that 
they  do  the  imports;  and  it  would  have  just  the  same  effect  in  the 
end,  whether  the  deficit  of  five  millions  which  would  be  caused  by  the 
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distribution,  be  raised  by  a  duty  on  tobacco,  rice,  and  cotton,  or  on 
the  wines  and  silks  for  which  they  might  be  exchanged.  The  loss 
would  fall  in  either  case,  on  the  same  interest,  and  to  the  same 
amount,  and  [on]  those  immediately  connected  with  it. 

But  I  rise  to  higher  grounds.  As  bad  as  the  scheme  is  in  a  finan¬ 
cial  view,  it  is  far  worse  in  a  political.  The  most  deadly  enemy  of 
our  system  could  not,  in  my  opinion,  propose  a  measure  better  cal¬ 
culated  to  subvert  the  Constitution  and  the  Government.  It  would 
necessarily  place  the  State  Governments  in  direct  antagonist  rela¬ 
tions  with  this  on  all  questions  except  that  of  collecting  and  distrib¬ 
uting  the  revenue,  which  would  end  in  defeating  all  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  instituted,  and  reduce  it  ultimately  to  the  odious  capacity 
of  a  mere  tax  collector  for  the  State  Governments.  In  this  there  can 
be  no  mistake. 

The  money  to  be  distributed  would  go,  not  to  the  people  of  the 
States  individually,  but  to  the  State  Legislatures;  or,  to  be  more 
specific,  to  the  majority,  or  rather  to  the  dominant  portion  of  the  ma¬ 
jority,  which  for  the  time  might  have  the  control.  They,  and  their 
friends  and  supporters,  would  profit  by  the  scheme.  The  money  dis¬ 
tributed  would  be  applied  in  the  most  effective  way  to  secure  their 
ascendency,  and  to  give  them  the  lion’s  share  of  the  profit.  The 
dominant  party  in  the  States  would  thus  be  enlisted  to  continue  and 
enlarge  the  distribution;  and  when  it  is  added,  that  the  sums  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  States  would  embrace  powerful  local  interests,  which 
would  be  seen  and  felt  in  its  effects  by  large  portions  of  the  people, 
while  the  expenditures  of  the  Government  would  be  on  objects  of  a 
general  character,  connected,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  defence  of 
the  country  against  foreign  danger,  which  would  be  little  felt  or  re¬ 
garded  by  the  great  body  of  the  community,  except  in  war,  or  on 
the  eve  of  hostilities,  I  hazard  nothing  in  asserting,  that  the  interests 
in  favor  of  distributing  the  revenue  would  overpower  that  of  expen¬ 
ditures  by  the  General  Government,  even  on  the  most  necessary  ob¬ 
jects;  the  consequence  of  which  would  be  such  as  has  been  stated. 
Be  assured  that  the  system,  once  fairly  commenced,  would  go  on  and 
enlarge  itself,  till  every  branch  of  revenue  would  be  absorbed,  when 
the  Government,  divested  of  all  its  constitutional  functions,  would 
expire,  under  universal  scorn  and  contempt.  Such  must  be  the  end 
of  this  most  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  measure,  should  it  ever 
be  adopted. 

But  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster)  and  others, 
allege  that  the  cession  of  the  lands  to  the  new  States  [that  I  have 
proposed]  is  itself  but  a  mode  of  distribution,  with  a  view,  doubtless, 
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to  weaken  the  force  of  my  objections  to  this  amendment.  If  it  be  so,  I 
can  only  say  that  it  is  not  intended,  and  if  I  can  be  satisfied  that  it  is, 

I  would  be  the  first  to  denounce  it.  Its  object  is  to  remedy  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  great  and  growing  disorders  in  the  operation  of  our  land 
system,  as  it  now  exists;  but  as  dangerous  as  I  regard  them,  I  would 
never  consent  to  remedy  them  by  a  measure  which  I  regard  as  vastly 
more  dangerous.  But  the  Senator  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  find  it  far 
more  easy  to  call  it  a  scheme  of  distribution,  than  to  prove  it  to  be  so, 
or  even  that  it  is  in  the  slightest  degree  analogous  to  it  in  any  particu¬ 
lar,  as  I  hope  to  prove  in  some  subsequent  stage  of  this  discussion. 

I  have  heard,  Mr.  President,  with  pleasure,  the  deep  denuncia¬ 
tions  levelled  against  the  whole  scheme  of  distribution,  whether  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  revenue  from  lands  or  taxes.  It  strengthens  my  confidence 
in  the  force  of  truth,  and  the  conviction  that,  if  one  has  the  courage 
to  do  his  duty,  regardless  of  defeat  for  the  time,  he  may  hope  to 
outlive  error  and  misrepresentation.  Let  me  add,  if  any  of  the  de¬ 
nunciations  were  aimed  at  me,  they  passed  harmless  over  me,  and 
fell  on  another,  against  whom  I  would  be  the  last  to  utter  a  censure 
in  his  retirement  and  declining  years,  however  opposed  to  him  while 
in  power.  The  Senate  will  understand  that  I  refer  to  General  Jackson. 
It  is  far  from  agreeable  to  me  to  introduce  his  name  here,  or  to  speak 
of  myself;  but  I  am  compelled,  from  the  remarks  made  in  a  certain 
quarter,  to  do  so,  not  from  any  feeling  of  egotism,  ( for  I  am  too  in¬ 
considerable  to  involve  what  concerns  me  individually  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  so  grave  a  subject,)  but  that  I  may  not  be  weakened,  as  the 
opponent  of  this  most  dangerous  measure,  by  any  misconception  of 
my  past  course  in  relation  to  the  scheme  of  distribution. 

It  has,  sir,  been  my  fortune  to  be  opposed  to  the  scheme  from  the 
beginning.  It  originated  with  a  former  member  of  this  body,  Mr. 
[Mahlon]  Dickerson,  of  New  Jersey,  and  recently  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1827.  His  proposed  object  was  to 
strengthen  the  protective  tariff  interest,  by  distributing  a  part  of  its 
proceeds,  ( if  I  remember  correctly,  five  millions  of  dollars, )  annually, 
among  the  States,  in  the  manner  proposed  by  this  amendment.  I 
took  my  stand  against  it,  promptly  and  decidedly,  on  its  first  agitation, 
as  a  measure  dangerous  and  unconstitutional,  and  well  calculated  to 
fix  the  protective  system  permanently  on  the  country.  The  next  year, 
the  oppressive  tariff  of  1828  was  passed,  and  the  year  afterwards  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson  was  elected  President,  with  the  expectation,  as  far  as 
South  Carolina  supported  him,  that  he  would  use  his  patronage  and 
influence  to  repeal  that  obnoxious  act,  or  at  least  greatly  reduce  the 
burthen  it  imposed. 
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But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  General  Jackson  and  the  country,  that 
when  he  arrived  here  to  assume  the  reins  of  Government,  he  was 
strongly  prepossessed  in  favor  of  the  plan  of  distributing  the  surplus 
revenue,  after  the  final  payment  of  the  public  debt,  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  repeal  that  act,  or  reduce  the 
duties  it  imposed.  How  he  received  so  dangerous  an  impression,  I 
have  never  understood;  but  so  it  was.  I  speak  not  from  my  own 
knowledge,  but  from  information  that  is  unquestionable,  that  his  in¬ 
augural  address  contained  a  passage  in  favor  of  the  distribution, 
when  it  was  laid  before  those  whom  he  had  selected  for  his  first  cabi¬ 
net;  and  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  assented  to  omit  it,  so  strongly 
was  he  impressed  in  its  favor— no  doubt  honestly  and  sincerely  im¬ 
pressed.  His  first  message  to  Congress,  in  December,  1829,  contained 
a  strong  recommendation  of  that  scheme,  which  was  repeated  with 
additional  arguments  in  its  favor  in  his  second  message  the  succeeding 
year.  A  recommendation  from  so  high  and  influential  a  quarter, 
could  not  but  have  a  powerful  effect  on  public  opinion.  The  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  two  great  States,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  recommended 
it  to  their  Legislatures,  who  adopted  resolutions  in  its  favor.  That 
the  views  which  he  then  entertained  may  be  fully  understood,  I  ask 
the  Secretary  to  read  the  portions  of  the  two  messages,  which  he 
will  find  marked  in  the  volumes  on  his  table,  in  the  order  of  their 
respective  dates. 

(The  Secretary  read  the  following  extracts  from  President  Jack¬ 
son’s  messages,  1st  and  2nd  sessions,  26th  [sic;  21st]  Congress: ) 

First  session  Twenty-sixth  [sic;  21st ]  Congress 
After  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt,  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  upon  principles  satisfactory  to  the 
people  of  the  Union,  will,  until  a  remote  period,  if  ever,  leave  the 
Government  without  a  considerable  surplus  in  the  Treasury  beyond 
what  may  be  required  for  its  current  service.  As  then  the  period 
approaches  when  the  application  of  the  revenue  to  the  payment  of 
debt  will  cease,  the  disposition  of  the  surplus  will  present  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  serious  deliberation  of  Congress,  and  it  may  be  for¬ 
tunate  for  the  country  that  it  is  yet  to  be  decided.  Considered  in 
connection  with  the  difficulties  which  heretofore  attended  appro¬ 
priations  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement;  and  with  those 
which  this  experience  tells  us  will  certainly  arise  whenever  power 
over  such  subjects  may  be  exercised  by  the  General  Government; 
it  is  hoped  that  it  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  some  plan  which  will 
reconcile  the  diversified  interests  of  the  States,  and  strengthen  the 
bonds  which  unite  them.  Every  member  of  the  Union,  in  peace 
and  in  war,  will  be  benefited  by  the  improvement  of  inland  navi¬ 
gation  and  the  construction  of  highways  in  the  several  States.  Let 
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us  then  endeavor  to  attain  this  benefit  in  a  mode  which  will  be 
satisfactory  to  all.  That  hitherto  adopted  has,  by  many  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  been  deprecated  as  an  infraction  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion;  while  by  others  it  has  been  viewed  as  inexpedient.  All  feel 
that  it  has  been  employed  at  the  expense  of  harmony  in  the  legis¬ 
lative  councils. 

To  avoid  these  evils,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  most  safe,  just, 
and  federal  disposition  which  could  be  made  of  the  surplus  revenue, 
would  be  its  apportionment  among  the  several  States  according  to 
their  ratio  of  representation;  and  should  this  measure  not  be  found 
warranted  by  the  Constitution,  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  the  States  an  amendment  authorizing  it.  I  regard  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  source  of  power,  in  cases  of  real  doubt,  and  where  its 
exercise  is  deemed  indispensable  to  the  general  welfare,  as  among 
the  most  sacred  of  all  our  obligations. 

Second  session,  Twenty-sixth  [sic;  21st ]  Congress 

I  have  heretofore  felt  it  my  duty  to  recommend  the  adoption 
of  some  plan  for  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  funds  which  may 
at  any  time  remain  in  the  Treasury  after  the  national  debt  shall 
have  been  paid,  among  the  States,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
their  representatives,  to  be  applied  by  them  to  objects  of  internal 
improvement. 

Although  this  plan  has  met  with  favor  in  some  portions  of  the 
Union,  it  has  also  elicited  objections  which  merit  deliberate  con¬ 
sideration.  A  brief  notice  of  these  objections  here  will  not,  there¬ 
fore,  I  trust,  be  regarded  as  out  of  place. 

They  rest,  as  far  as  they  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  on  the 
following  grounds:  1st.  An  objection  to  the  ratio  of  distribution; 
2d.  An  apprehension  that  the  existence  of  such  a  regulation  would 
produce  improvident  and  oppressive  taxation  to  raise  the  funds  for 
distribution;  3d.  That  the  mode  proposed  would  lead  to  the  con¬ 
struction  of  works  of  a  local  nature,  to  the  exclusion  of  such  as 
are  general,  and  as  would  consequently  be  of  a  more  useful  char¬ 
acter;  and  last,  that  it  would  create  a  discreditable  and  injurious 
dependence  on  the  part  of  the  State  Governments  upon  the  Federal 
power.  Of  those  who  object  to  the  ratio  of  representation  as  the 
basis  of  distribution,  some  insist  that  the  importations  of  the  re¬ 
spective  States  would  constitute  one  that  would  be  more  equitable; 
and  others,  again,  that  the  extent  of  their  respective  territories 
would  furnish  a  standard  which  would  be  more  expedient  and 
sufficiently  equitable.  The  ratio  of  representation  presented  itself 
to  my  mind,  and  it  still  does,  as  one  of  obvious  equity,  because  of 
its  being  the  ratio  of  contribution,  whether  the  funds  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted  be  derived  from  the  customs  or  from  direct  taxation.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  its  adoption  is  indispensable  to  the 
establishment  of  the  system  proposed.  There  may  be  considera¬ 
tions  appertaining  to  the  subject  which  would  render  a  depar¬ 
ture,  to  some  extent,  from  the  rule  of  contribution  proper.  Nor  is 
it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  basis  of  distribution  be  confined  to 
one  ground.  It  may,  if,  in  the  judgment  of  those  whose  right  it  is 
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to  fix  it,  it  be  deemed  politic  and  just  to  give  it  their  character, 
have  regard  to  several. 

In  my  first  message,  I  stated  it  to  be  my  opinion  that  “it  is  not 
probable  that  any  adjustment  of  the  tariff  upon  principles  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  people  of  the  Union,  will,  until  a  remote  period,  if 
ever,  leave  the  Government  without  a  considerable  surplus  in  the 
Treasury,  beyond  what  may  be  required  for  its  current  service.” 

I  have  had  no  cause  to  change  that  opinion,  but  much  to  confirm 
it.  Should  these  expectations  be  realized,  a  suitable  fund  would 
thus  be  produced  for  the  plan  under  consideration  to  operate  upon; 
and  if  there  be  no  such  fund,  its  adoption  will,  in  my  opinion,  work 
no  injury  to  any  interest;  for  I  cannot  assent  to  the  justness  of  the 
apprehension  that  the  establishment  of  the  proposed  system  would 
tend  to  the  encouragement  of  improvident  legislation  of  the  char¬ 
acter  supposed.  Whatever  the  proper  authority,  in  the  exercise  of 
constitutional  power,  shall,  at  any  time  hereafter,  decide  to  be  for 
the  general  good,  will,  in  that  as  in  other  respects,  deserve  and 
receive  the  acquiescence  and  support  of  the  whole  country;  and  we 
have  ample  security  that  every  abuse  of  power  in  that  regard,  by 
agents  of  the  people,  will  receive  a  speedy  and  effectual  corrective 
at  their  hands.  The  views  which  I  take  of  the  future,  founded  on 
the  obvious  and  increasing  improvement  of  all  classes  of  our  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  in  intelligence,  and  in  public  and  private  virtue,  leave 
me  without  much  apprehension  on  that  head. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  those  who  come  after  us  will  be  as  much 
alive  as  we  are  to  the  obligation  upon  all  the  trustees  of  political 
power  to  exempt  those  for  whom  they  act  from  all  unnecessary 
burdens;  and  as  sensible  of  the  great  truth,  that  the  resources  of 
the  nation  beyond  those  required  for  immediate  and  necessary  pur¬ 
poses  of  Government,  can  no  where  be  so  well  deposited  as  in  the 
pockets  of  the  people. 

[Calhoun  resumed:]  Such,  I  repeat,  were  unfortunately  the  opin¬ 
ions  which  General  Jackson  entertained  on  this  all  important  ques¬ 
tion,  when  he  came  into  power.  I  saw  the  danger  in  its  full  extent, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  take  an  open  and  decided  stand  against  the 
measure  which  he  so  earnestly  recommended;  and  that  was  the  first 
question  on  which  we  separated.  In  placing  myself  in  opposition  to 
him,  on  a  measure  so  vital,  I  was  not  ignorant  of  the  hazard  to  which 
I  exposed  myself,  but  the  sense  of  duty  outweighed  all  other  consid¬ 
erations.  I  clearly  saw,  that  there  would  be  an  increased  surplus 
revenue,  after  the  final  payment  of  the  public  debt,  a  period  then 
rapidly  approaching;  and  that,  if  it  was  once  distributed  to  the  States, 
it  would  rivet  on  the  country  the  tariff  of  [18]28,  to  be  followed  by 
countless  disasters  from  the  combined  effects  of  the  two  measures. 
Had  it  been  adopted,  the  last  ray  of  hope  of  repealing  or  reducing 
that  oppressive  and  ruinous  measure  would  have  vanished.  It  would, 
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by  its  seductive  influence,  have  drawn  over  to  its  support  the  very 
States,  whose  prosperity  it  was  crushing,  not  excepting  South  Car¬ 
olina  itself.  The  process  is  not  difficult  to  explain. 

For  that  purpose,  I  will  take  the  case  of  South  Carolina;  and  will 
assume  that  her  citizens  paid,  under  the  tariff  of  1828,  four  millions 
of  dollars  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Union,  which  is  probably  not  far 
from  the  truth,  and  would  have  received  back  under  the  proposed 
distribution  of  the  surplus,  but  one-fourth,  making  one  million.  The 
sum  to  be  distributed,  as  has  already  been  stated,  would  not  have 
been  returned  to  the  people,  but  to  the  Treasury  of  the  State,  to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Legislature;  or  to  speak  more  specifically,  by  the 
small  portion,  which,  for  the  time,  would  have  had  control  over  the 
dominant  majority  of  the  Legislature.  All  who  have  experience  in 
the  affairs  of  Government,  will  readily  understand  that  no  disposition 
would  have  been  made  of  it,  but  what  they  and  their  friends  and 
supporters  would  have  had  a  full  share  of  the  profits  and  political 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  administration  and  expenditure. 
Thus  an  interest  would  be  created  on  the  part  of  the  controlling  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  State  for  the  time,  adverse  to  it— an  interest  to  sustain 
the  tariff,  as  the  means  of  sustaining  the  distribution,  and  that  for  the 
plain  reason,  that  they  would  receive  more  from  the  former  than 
they  would  pay  as  citizens  under  the  duties. 

Now,  sir,  when  we  reflect  that  the  amount  taken  by  the  duties  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  people,  was  extracted  in  so  round  about  and 
concealed  a  manner  that  no  one,  no,  not  the  best  informed  and 
shrewdest  calculator,  could  ascertain  with  precision  what  he  paid, 
while  that  received  back  from  distribution  would  have  been  seen  and 
felt  by  those  into  whose  hands  it  would  have  passed,  it  will  be  readily 
understood,  not  only  how  those  who  participated  directly  in  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  but  the  people  themselves,  would  have  been  so  deluded  as 
to  believe  that  they  gained  more  by  the  distribution  than  what  they 
lost  by  the  tariff,  especially  when  the  dominant  influence  in  the  State 
would  have  been  interested  in  creating  and  keeping  up  the  delusion. 

It  is  thus  that  the  result  of  the  scheme  would  have  been  to  com¬ 
bine  and  unite  into  one  compact  mass  the  dominant  interests  of  all  the 
States,  with  the  great  dominant  interest  of  the  Union,  to  perpetuate  a 
system  of  plundering  the  people  of  the  products  of  their  labor,  es¬ 
pecially  the  South,  to  be  divided  among  those,  with  their  partisans, 
who  could  control  the  politics  of  the  country.  It  was  against  this 
daring  and  profligate  scheme  that  South  Carolina  interposed  her 
sovereign  authority,  and  by  that  interposition,  as  I  solemnly  believe, 
saved  the  Constitution  and  the  liberty  of  the  country. 
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But  that  step,  bold  and  decisive  as  it  was,  could  not  accomplish 
all.  To  save  the  manufacturing  interest,  and  avoid  the  hazard  of 
reaction,  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  duties  on  the  protected  ar¬ 
ticles  gradually  and  slowly.  The  consequence  was  a  continued  over¬ 
flow  of  the  Treasury,  notwithstanding  the  duty  on  every  article  not 
produced  in  the  country  was  repealed,  amounting  in  value  to  one- 
half  of  the  whole,  to  such  an  enormous  extent  had  the  protective 
duties  been  raised.  A  remedy  had  to  be  applied  to  meet  the  corrupt¬ 
ing  and  dangerous  influence  of  this  temporary  surplus,  till  the  grad¬ 
ual  reduction  of  the  protective  duties  under  the  compromise  act  [of 
1833]  would  bring  them  to  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  Government. 
There  was  but  one  remedy,  and  that  was,  to  take  it  from  the  Treasury. 
The  flow  was  too  great  for  the  most  lavish  expenditures  to  keep  down. 
I  saw,  in  advance,  that  such  would  be  the  case,  and,  with  the  design  of 
devising  a  remedy  beforehand,  moved  for  a  special  committee,  with 
the  view  mainly  of  freeing  the  Treasury  of  its  surplus,  as  the  great 
source  of  Executive  influence  and  power.  The  committee  concurring 
in  that  opinion,  recommended  [through  my  report  on  the  extent  of  the 
executive  patronage  of  2/9/1835]  that  the  Constitution  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  enable  Congress  to  make  a  temporary  distribution. 
The  report  fully  explains  the  reasons  for  believing  there  would  be  a 
large  and  corrupting  surplus,  and  why,  under  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  the  distribution  as  proposed  was  the  only  remedy. 
I  have  marked  a  portion  of  it  that  will  show  the  opinion  I  then  enter¬ 
tained  in  reference  to  distribution,  and  which  I  ask  the  Secretary  to 
read[:] 


Second  Session  Twenty-third  Congress 
Your  committee  are  fully  aware  of  the  many  and  fatal  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue  among  the  States, 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  and  regular  system  of  this 
Government.  They  admit  them  to  be  as  great  as  can  be  well 
imagined.  The  proposition  itself,  that  the  Government  should 
collect  money  for  the  purpose  of  such  distribution ,  or  should  dis¬ 
tribute  a  surplus  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  taxes,  is  too  absurd 
to  require  refutation;  and  yet  what  would  be  when  applied,  as  sup¬ 
posed,  so  absurd  and  pernicious,  is,  in  the  present  extraordinary 
and  deeply  disordered  state  of  our  affairs,  not  only  useful  and 
salutary,  but  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of  the  body  politic 
to  a  sound  condition;  just  as  some  potent  medicine,  which  it  would 
be  dangerous  and  absurd  to  prescribe  to  the  healthy,  may,  to  the 
diseased,  be  the  only  means  of  arresting  the  hand  of  death.  Dis¬ 
tribution,  as  proposed,  is  not  for  the  preposterous  and  dangerous 
purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  for  distribution,  or  of  distributing  the 
surplus  as  a  means  of  perpetuating  a  system  of  duties  or  taxes. 
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but  a  temporary  measure  to  dispose  of  an  unavoidable  surplus 
while  the  revenue  is  in  the  course  of  reduction  and  which  cannot 
be  otherwise  disposed  of  without  greatly  aggravating  a  disease  that 
threatens  the  most  dangerous  consequences,  and  which  holds  out 
the  hope,  not  only  of  arresting  its  further  progress,  but  also  of  re¬ 
storing  the  body  politic  to  a  state  of  health  and  vigor.  The  truth 
of  this  assertion  a  few  observations  will  suffice  to  illustrate.  .  .  . 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  some,  that  the  power  which 
the  distribution  among  the  States  would  bring  to  bear  against  the 
expenditure,  and  its  consequent  tendency  to  retrench  the  disburse¬ 
ments  of  the  Government,  would  be  so  strong  as  not  only  to  curtail 
useless  or  improper  expenditure,  but  also  the  useful  and  necessary. 
Such,  undoubtedly,  would  be  the  consequence,  if  the  process  were 
too  long  continued;  but,  in  the  present  irregular  and  excessive 
action  of  the  system,  when  its  centripetal  force  threatens  to  con¬ 
centrate  all  its  powers  in  a  single  department,  the  fear  that  the 
action  of  this  Government  will  be  too  much  reduced  by  the  measure 
under  consideration,  in  the  short  period  to  which  it  is  proposed  to 
limit  its  operation,  is  without  just  foundation.  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  proposed  measure  should  be  applied  in  the  present  diseased 
state  of  the  Government,  its  effect  would  be  like  that  of  some 
powerful  alterative  medicine,  operating  just  long  enough  to  change 
the  present  morbid  action,  but  not  sufficiently  long  to  superinduce 
another  of  an  opposite  character. 

The  measure  recommended  was  not  adopted.  It  was  denied,  and 
violently  denied,  that  there  would  be  a  surplus,  and  I  left  it  to  time  to 
decide  which  opinion  was  correct.  A  year  rolled  round,  and  con¬ 
clusively  decided  the  point.  Instead  of  overrating,  experience  proved 
I  had  greatly  underestimated  the  surplus,  as  I  felt  confident  at  the 
time  I  had.  It  more  than  doubled  even  my  calculation.  I  again  re¬ 
vived  the  measure;  but  before  it  could  be  acted  on,  instructions  from 
State  Legislatures,  with  intervening  elections,  turned  the  majority  in 
the  Senate,  which  had  been  opposed  to  the  [Jackson]  Administration, 
into  a  minority.  I  acquiesced,  and  gave  notice  that  I  would  not  press 
the  measure  I  had  introduced,  and  would  leave  the  responsibility  with 
the  majority,  to  devise  a  remedy  for  what  was  at  last  acknowledged 
to  be  a  great  and  dangerous  evil.  All  felt  that  something  must  be 
done,  and  that  promptly.  In  the  greatly  expanded  state  of  the  cur¬ 
rency,  the  enormous  surplus  had  flowed  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
public  lands,  and  was,  by  a  sort  of  rotary  motion,  from  the  deposite 
banks  to  the  speculators,  and  from  them  to  the  receivers,  and  back 
again  to  the  banks,  to  perform  the  same  round  again,  rapidly  absorb¬ 
ing  every  acre  of  the  public  lands.  No  one  saw  more  clearly  than  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  (Mr.  [Silas]  Wright,)  that  an  effectual  and 
speedy  remedy  was  indispensable  to  prevent  an  overwhelming  catas- 
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trophe;  and  he  promptly  proposed  to  vest  the  surplus  in  the  stocks 
of  the  State[s],  to  which  I  moved  an  amendment  to  deposite  it  in  their 
treasuries,  as  being  more  equal  and  appropriate.  These  were  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  the  only  alternatives  to  leaving  it  in  the  deposite 
banks.  Mine  succeeded,  and  the  passage  of  the  deposite  act  [of  1836], 
which  is  now  unjustly  denounced,  in  a  certain  quarter,  as  distribution, 
and  not  as  deposite,  as  it  really  is,  followed. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  denunciation  is  utterly  unfounded. 

I  regarded  it  then,  and  still  do,  as  simply  a  deposite— a  deposite,  to  say 
the  least,  as  constitutional  as  that  in  State  banks  or  State  stocks  held 
by  speculators  and  stockjobbers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
far  more  just  and  appropriate  than  either.  But  while  I  regard  it  as  a 
deposite,  I  did  then,  and  now  do,  believe  that  it  should  never  be 
withdrawn  but  in  the  event  of  war,  when  it  would  be  found  a  val¬ 
uable  resource. 

But  had  it  been  in  reality  a  distribution,  it  would  be,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  if  not  altogether,  in  a  great  measure,  justified,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  case.  The  surplus  was  not  lawfully  collected. 
Congress  has  no  right  to  take  a  cent  from  the  people,  but  for  the  just 
and  constitutional  wants  of  the  country.  To  take  more,  or  for  other 
purposes,  as  in  this  case,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  robbery— more 
criminal  for  being  perpetrated  by  a  trustee  appointed  to  guard  their 
interest.  It  in  fact  belonged  to  those  from  whom  it  was  unjustly 
plundered;  and  if  the  individuals,  and  the  share  of  each,  could  have 
been  ascertained,  it  ought,  on  every  principle  of  justice,  to  have  been 
returned  to  them.  But  as  that  was  impossible,  the  nearest  practicable 
approach  to  justice  was  to  return  it  proportionably,  as  it  was,  to  the 
States,  as  a  deposite,  till  wanted,  for  the  use  of  the  people  from  whom 
it  was  unjustly  taken,  instead  of  leaving  it  with  the  banks,  for  then- 
use,  which  had  no  claims  whatever  to  it,  or  vesting  it  in  State  stocks, 
for  the  benefit  of  speculators  and  stockjobbers. 

As  brief  as  this  narrative  is,  I  trust  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
advocates  of  this  amendment  can  find  nothing  in  my  former  opinion 
or  course  to  weaken  my  resistance  to  it,  or  to  form  the  show  of  a 
precedent  for  the  extraordinary  measure  which  it  proposes.  So  far 
from  it,  the  deposite  act,  whether  viewed  in  the  causes  which  led  to 
it,  or  its  object  and  effect,  stands  in  direct  contrast  with  it. 

We  stand,  sir,  in  the  midst  of  a  remarkable  juncture  in  our  affairs; 
the  most  remarkable  in  many  respects,  that  has  occurred  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Government;  nor  is  it  probable  that  a  similar  one 
will  ever  again  occur.  This  Government  is  now  left  as  free  to  shape 
its  policy,  unembarrassed  by  existing  engagements  or  past  legislation 
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as  it  was  when  it  first  went  into  operation,  and  even  more  so.  The 
entire  system  of  policy  originating  in  the  Federal  consolidation  school 
has  fallen  prostrate.  We  have  now  no  funded  debt,  no  National  Bank, 
no  connection  with  the  banking  system,  no  protective  tariff.  In  a 
word,  the  paper  system,  with  all  its  corrupt  and  corrupting  progeny 
has,  as  far  as  this  Government  is  concerned,  vanished,  leaving  nothing 
but  its  bitter  fruits  behind.  The  great  and  solemn  question  now  to  be 
decided  is,  shall  we  again  return  and  repeat  the  same  system  of  policy 
with  all  its  disastrous  effects  before  us,  and  under  which  the  country 
is  now  suffering,  to  be  again  followed  with  ten  fold  aggravation;  or, 
profiting  by  past  experience,  seize  the  precious  opportunity  to  take  the 
only  course  which  can  save  the  Constitution  and  liberty  of  the  coun¬ 
try— that  of  the  old  State  Rights  Republican  policy  of  [17]98?  Such 
is  the  question  submitted  for  our  decision  at  this  deeply  important 
juncture;  and  on  that  decision  hangs  the  destiny  of  our  country.  A 
few  years  must  determine.  Much— very  much  will  depend  on  the 
President-Elect.  If  he  should  rest  his  policy  on  the  broad  and  solid 
principles  maintained  by  his  native  State  [of  Va.],  in  her  purest  and 
proudest  days,  his  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  benefactors  of  the  country;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  he 
should  adopt  the  policy  indicated  by  the  amendment,  and  advocated 
by  his  prominent  supporters  in  this  chamber,  and  attempt  to  erect 
anew  the  fallen  temple  of  consolidation,  his  overthrow,  or  that  of  his 
country,  must  he  the  inevitable  consequence. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  Appendix,  pp.  123-126. 
Also  printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  February  10,  1841,  p.  1;  the 
Milledgeville,  Ga.,  Federal  Union,  February  23,  1841,  p.  2;  Remarks  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  Bill  to  Distribute  the  Proceeds  of  the  Public 
Lands  [Washington:  Blair  and  Rives,  1841];  Speeches  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  pp. 
417-429;  Cralle,  ed.,  Works,  3:560—583.  Partly  printed  in  Thomas  V.  Cooper 
and  Hector  T.  Fenton,  eds.,  American  Politics  ( Non-Partisan )  from  the  Be¬ 
ginning  to  Date  ...  (3  vols.  in  one.  Philadelphia:  Fireside  Publishing  Co., 
1882),  3:24-25.  Variants  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  January  23,  1841, 
p.  1;  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  January 
25,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Courier,  January  27,  1841,  p.  2.  Note: 
From  the  variants  it  would  appear  that  there  was  some  unreported  discussion 
between  Calhoun  and  Webster  after  Calhoun’s  speech. 
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To  A[rmistead]  Burt,  Abbeville,  S.C. 

Washington,  24th  Jan[uar]y  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  At  the  request  of  Mr.  E[zekiel]  Noble  I  wrote  to  Mr. 
[William  G.]  Overton  in  reference  to  the  balance  he  had  retained  of 
the  amount  due  to  my  late  brother  [William  Calhoun]  on  account  of 
[John]  Eubank’s  attachment,  and  now  enclose  you  his  answer. 

I  would  suppose,  the  attachment  would  drop  on  the  death  of  my 
brother,  &  if  so,  you  had  better  write  to  Mr.  Overton  and  inform  him 
of  his  death. 

We  are  getting  along  slowly  with  business,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  the  better  for  being  slow.  As  there  will  be  a  change  of  ad¬ 
ministration,  it  seems  to  me,  all  that  can  be  properly  postponed 
ought  to  be,  in  deference  to  the  popular  will,  which  has  decreed  the 
change.  Under  this  impression,  I  had  hoped,  that  we  should  have 
had  a  quite  [sic]  session;  but  the  [William  Henry]  Harrison  leaders 
in  the  Senate  seem  determined,  that  his  administration  should  com¬ 
mence  before  his  inauguration.  They  are  pushing  forward  most  of 
their  leading  measures  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  national 
bank;  the  repeal  of  the  Subtreasury,  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  publick  lands,  bankruptcy  &[c.]  &[c].  We  are  now  engaged  in 
a  warm  discussion  of  the  distribution  scheme.  I  spoke  yesterday 
[“at  large”  canceled ]  against  the  unconstitutional  &  inequitious  [sic] 
measure  at  large,  &  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  [Daniel]  Webster.  The 
debate  is  like  to  become  very  warm.  Mr.  Webster  took  the  bold 
ground  of  the  right  &  expediency  of  raising  revenue  from  impost  to 
distribute  among  the  States,  &  proposed  with  that  view  to  lay  duties 
on  Wines  &  Silks  &  the  like!  I  regard  the  fate  of  the  coming  admin¬ 
istration  [“to  be”  canceled  and  “as”  interlined ]  staked  on  the  ques¬ 
tion;  and,  wonderful  as  it  would  seem,  [William  C.]  Preston,  [Waddy] 
Thompson,  [Jr.,  William  C.]  Dawson,  &  others  appear  to  be  disposed 
to  support  it.  If  it  should  succeed,  it  would  be  fatal.  There  is  no 
end  to  the  extent  of  plunder  which  would  grow  out  of  it. 

I  am  in  the  midest  [sic]  of  a  great  pressure  of  business  &  you 
must  excuse  a  short  letter. 

My  love  to  Martha  [Calhoun  Burt]  &  all  relatives.  With  great 
respect  yours  truly,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  NcD,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers;  PEx  in  Jameson,  ed..  Correspondence, 
p.  472. 

To  Lewis  J.  Cist,  Cincinnati,  1/24.  In  reply  to  Cist’s  letter  Cal¬ 
houn  states  “that  Henry  Middleton  Rutledge  Esq.  a  descendant  of 
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Ed[ward]  Rutledge  resides  at  Nashville  Tennessee  &  Henry  Middle- 
ton  a  de[s] Cendant  of  Arthur  Middleton  resides  at  Charleston  S[outh] 
Carolina].”  [Cist  was  an  autograph  collector.]  ALS  in  ScU-SC, 
John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


From  Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clemson] 

Fort  Hill,  Jan.  24th  1841 
Altho’  you  say[,]  my  dear  father[,]  I  must  not  write  to  you[,]  I  cannot 
give  up  so  great  a  pleasure  however  fatiguing  &  as  I  write  but  seldom 
&  short  letters  I  do  not  think  it  can  injure  me.  I  have  narrowed  my 
correspondence  to  very  few  but  those  few  I  cannot  give  up  &  I  am 
sure  I  need  not  say  that  if  I  gave  up  every  one  else  I  would  write  to 
you  as  long  as  I  have  strength  to  hold  a  pen.  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
pleasure  your  kind  letter  gave  me.  Never  can  I  in  the  smallest  degree 
[repay  you]  for  all  your  affection  &  kindness  to  me  but  I  assure  you  I 
am  fully  sensible  of  it  &  consider  it  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  I 
possess  &  as  long  as  I  am  so  much  blessed  in  the  affections  of  those 
around  me  I  feel  as  tho’  even  ill-health  tho’  hard  to  bear  was  robbed 
of  half  its  pain.  I  think  you  must  have  mistaken  my  letter.  I  hope 
indeed  that  the  symptoms  of  my  disease  are  moderating  tho’  I  find  I 
can  as  yet  make  not  the  slightest  exertion  without  feeling  but  I  fear 
my  general  health  &  spirits  are  suffering  under  my  protracted  con¬ 
finement.  I  have  no  appetite  &  feel  a  listlessness  creeping  over  me 
which  I  in  vain  attempt  to  struggle  against.  I  assure  you  I  use  every 
means  in  my  power  to  improve  my  health.  I  do  not  eat  enough  to 
injure  me.  I  move  about  as  much  as  possible  &  amuse  my  mind  by 
all  means  in  my  power.  I  read  less  than  I  ever  did  [ manuscript  torn; 
for?]  the  best  reason  in  the  world.  I  have  nothing  to  read  but  [manu¬ 
script  torn;  I?]  confess  this  abstinence  is  forced  &  I  should  be  very 
glad  had  I  some  pleasant  books  to  amuse  me.  Do  not  be  uneasy  at 
what  I  tell  you.  I  do  not  think  myself  much  if  any  worse  but  I  do  not 
feel  better  &  it  is  tiresome  to  remain  stationary  when  I  long  so  to  get 
out  of  the  house  &  enjoy  the  blessing  of  health  once  more.  I  write 
you  fully  not  to  make  you  uneasy,  but  to  prevent  you  from  being  so, 
by  convincing  you  I  tell  you  all.  But  I  hope  you  will  soon  be  here 
yourself,  to  see  whether  or  not  I  am  improving.  I  long  to  see  you.  It 
seems  to  me  instead  of  being  accustomed  to  being  separated  from  you, 
I  feel  it  more  &  more  I  suppose  because  I  have  so  few  pleasures,  that, 
like  a  miser,  I  wish  to  hoard  them  the  closer. 
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Floride  [Noble  Cunningham]  &  cousin  Eliza  [Simkins  Pickens]  are 
still  here.  They  came  but  to  spend  a  week,  &  have  been  detained  by 
bad  weather.  They  were  to  have  started  tomorrow,  ( Monday, )  but 
last  evening  the  horses  broke  the  pole  of  the  carriage  &  it  will  depend 
on  whether  they  can  get  a  new  one  in  time,  if  they  still  go.  Uncle 
James  [Edward  Colhoun]  &  Maria  [Simkins  Colhoun]  were  to  have 
come  up  with  them,  at  first,  &  afterwards  promised  to  come  up  &  go 
down  with  them  but  have  done  neither,  &  cousin  Efliza],  &  indeed 
all  of  us,  think  it  strange  Uncle  J[ames]  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  do 
so.  As  he  did  not  come[,]  our  carriage  &  John  [C.  Calhoun,  Jr.,]  goes 
[sic]  as  far  as  Abbeville  C[ourt]  H[ouse]  as  they  could  not  all  go  in 
one  carriage— part  of  them  came  up  in  Mrs.  Wardlaw’s  carriage, 
which  brought  Susan  up  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  at  the  same 
time  they  came. 

The  boys  [James  Edward  Calhoun,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Jr.,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Calhoun]  commenced  school  [at  Pendleton  Academy]  again 
last  Monday,  after  a  month’s  holiday.  They  say  the  trustees  are  quite 
pleased  with  Mr.  [Robert]  Anderson,  &  will  continue  him  for  some 
time  at  least.  I  do  hope  he  may  do  well.  After  waiting  so  long  for 
Mr.  [William?]  Adams  to  determine^]  Ransom  started  last  week  to 
Mr.  Anderson,  &  now  Mr.  Adams  says  he  will  take  a  few  boys,  but 
R[ansom]  will  at  least  continue  the  quarter  at  Mr.  Anderson’s  he  tells 
me.  Mr.  Adams  must  be  a  fickle  man  to  know  his  own  mind  no  better. 

The  dancing  school  still  continues  in  high  vogue  &  from  the  im¬ 
provement  his  scholars,  make  I  should  think  he  [Adams?]  is  a  compe¬ 
tent  instructor.  The  two  Susans  go  &  they  have  the  carpet  in  the  hall 
taken  up  every  Friday  &  Saturday  night,  &  dance  very  happily. 
Eugenia’s  sister  was  anxious  she  should  attend,  but  Miss  [Mary] 
Bates  objects  so  violently  to  any  of  her  boarders  attending,  that  they 
do  not  like  [sic]  tho’  anxious  to  go.  She  does  not  wish  any  of  her 
scholars  to  attend  &  does  not  show  her  usual  good  sense  in  her  violent 
opposition. 

I  am  tired  &  must  stop  altho’  I  have  much  more  to  say  to  you, 
indeed  you  know  I  never  can  stop  writing. 

All  send  much  love.  Your  devoted  daughter,  Anna. 

ALS  in  ScCleA.  Note:  The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Pendleton,  S.C., 
Messenger,  December  25,  1840,  under  the  heading  “Dancing  School”:  “William 
Adams,  would  respectfully  inform  the  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  Pendleton  & 
vicinity,  his  school  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of  scholars  at  W.B.  Cherry’s 
Long  Room.”  “Ransom”  was  William  Ransom  Colhoun  ( 1827-1862),  son  of 
John  Ewing  Colhoun  and  Martha  Maria  Davis  Colhoun.  “Eugenia”  was  Eu¬ 
genia  Calhoun,  daughter  of  John  C.  Calhoun’s  brother  William  Calhoun.  The 
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first  “Susan”  referred  to  was  probably  Susan  Caroline  Wardlaw,  daughter  of 
David  L.  Wardlaw.  The  other  (of  the  “two  Susans”  mentioned  later  in  the 
letter)  was  Susan  Pickens  (b.  ca.  1829  or  1830),  daughter  of  Francis  W. 
Pickens. 

“Memorial  of  the  New  Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce,  praying 
the  passage  of  a  general  bankrupt  law,”  presented  by  Calhoun  to  the 
Senate  on  1/25.  This  document  was  dated  1/4/1841  and  signed  by 
Sam[uel]  E.  Penn,  President,  and  Cha[rle]s  Wriggs,  Secretary.  It 
argued  at  some  length  the  need  for,  justice  of,  and  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  a  federal  bankrupt  law.  ( The  memorial  was  laid  on  the 
table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. )  PDS  in  DNA,  RG  46  ( Records  of 
the  U.S.  Senate),  26A-H1;  PC  in  Senate  Document  No.  123,  26th 
Cong.,  2nd  Sess. 

Remarks  on  presenting  the  memorial  from  the  New  Orleans  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce,  1/25.  “Mr.  C[alhoun]  said  that  while  he  took 
pleasure  in  presenting  this  memorial,  his  own  opinions  on  the  subject 
were  unchanged.  He  believed  that  the  passage  of  a  voluntary  bank¬ 
rupt  law  by  the  Federal  Government,  would  be  unconstitutional;  and 
the  passage  of  a  law  with  the  involuntary  principle,  impolitic  and 
inexpedient  at  the  present  time.”  From  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe, 
January  25,  1841,  p.  2.  Also  printed  in  Congressional  Globe,  26th 
Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  p.  124. 

“Memorial  of  a  number  of  citizens  of  New  York,”  presented  by 
Calhoun  to  the  Senate  on  1/25.  More  than  45  signers,  most  identi¬ 
fying  themselves  as  merchants,  present  their  views  on  the  unconsti¬ 
tutionality  and  inexpediency  of  a  bankrupt  law  such  as  passed  the 
Senate  at  the  last  session.  The  petition  is  dated  at  New  York  City, 
12/23/1840.  PC  in  Senate  Document  No.  122,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess. 
[The  petition  presented  by  Calhoun  cannot  be  distinguished  with 
absolute  certainty  from  several  from  N.Y.  presented  by  Silas  Wright 
on  the  same  day  and  same  subject,  for  instance,  the  one  printed  as 
Senate  Document  No.  121,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.  However,  the  one 
cited  is  the  most  likely.  Some  reports  of  proceedings  on  this  day, 
like  that  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  Jan¬ 
uary  27,  1841,  p.  2,  erroneously  commingled  the  petitions  presented 
on  this  day  by  Calhoun  from  New  Orleans  and  New  York  City.] 
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To  [Thomas  G.  Clemson] 

Washington,  26th  Jan[uar]y  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  I  find,  I  am  quite  in  arrears  with  you  in  our  correspon¬ 
dence;  your  last  three  letters  remaining  to  be  acknowledged,  which 
you  must  attribute  to  my  many  engagements  and,  among  them,  a 
heavy  correspondence. 

You  have  kept  me  so  fully  informed  on  all  points  connected  with 
the  plantation  operations,  that  I  seem  to  myself  to  understand  what 
is  going  on  almost  as  well,  as  if  I  was  at  home.  It  is  a  great  relief  to  me. 

You  must,  indeed,  have  had  much  trouble  and  great  delay  with 
the  breaches  in  the  embankment,  the  heavy  rains  and  the  deranged 
condition  of  the  plantation,  and  must  have  exercised  great  vigilance 
to  get  along  as  well  as  you  have. 

I  am  happy  to  hear,  that  you  think  Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clem¬ 
son]  something  better.  I  have  been  exceedingly  uneasy  about  her, 
but  still  hoped,  that  with  her  good  constitution,  if  she  got  no  worse,  a 
favourable  turn  would  take  place,  which  I  am  happy  to  think  may  be 
the  case. 

We  are  in  the  midest  [sic]  of  a  very  exciting  debate.  The  im¬ 
mediate  question  is  the  proposition  to  divide  the  revenue  from  the 
lands  among  the  States.  I  spoke  on  Saturday  to  a  very  crowded 
house  and  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  [Daniel]  Webster.  He  took  the 
broad  ground  of  the  right  to  assume  the  State  debts,  and  to  charge 
the  assumption  on  the  impost;  that  is,  to  compel  the  States  out  of 
debt  to  pay  the  States  in  debt,  and  charge  it  on  the  foreign  ex¬ 
changes  of  the  country,  or,  what  is  the  same,  the  export  States.  I 
regard  the  proposition  as  the  most  wicked  &  unconstitutional  ever 
made;  and  that,  if  it  should  succeed,  the  Government  would  be 
subverted;  and  yet  it  is  the  measure  on  which  the  new  administra¬ 
tion  has  staked  itself,  if  we  may  judge  of  its  course  by  those  who 
one  would  suppose  have  a  right  to  speak  for  it  in  the  Senate.  The 
battle  will  be  severe,  but  I  do  not  dispair  [sic]  of  defeating  it,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  new  States  do  their  duty  manfully.  The  final  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  between  this  profligate  scheme,  and  the  measure  I  have 
proposed.  If  we  defeat  it,  the  administration  of  [William  Henry] 
Harrison  [“is”  canceled  and  “will  be”  interlined]  defeated,  and,  if 
not,  the  Government  will  be,  as  far  as  the  great  objects  for  which  it 
was  created  is  [sic]  concerned. 

Mr.  [McCoy]  Campbell,  of  whom  you  enquired,  is  here.  I  in¬ 
formed  him  of  your  enquiry,  and  told  him  that  you  would  be  glad 
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to  hear  from  him.  He  will  remain  here  for  some  time,  long  enough, 

I  suppose,  for  a  letter  from  you  to  reach  him,  should  you  desire  to 
write  him;  but  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  his  leaving  before,  you  had 
better  put  under  cover  to  me. 

I  cannot  imagine,  that  the  unfortunate  difference,  or  rather  alien¬ 
ation,  between  you  and  Andrew  [Pickens  Calhoun]  originate [s]  in  any 
difference  in  the  construction  of  the  contract.  In  fact,  I  do  not  see 
how  there  can  be  any  on  the  point  you  suggest.  I  feel  satisfied,  that 
the  only  reason  [“of”  canceled  and  “for  interlined ]  his  not  having 
rendered  a  statement  of  the  preceeding  [sic]  year,  was  the  want  of 
data.  He  writes,  that  he  has  got  at  last  accounts  of  sales,  but  without 
the  expense,  which  he  says  his  factor  in  Mobile  writes  him  he  has 
received,  and  which  he  expected  to  get  in  a  few  days,  when  he  wrote 
me  last.  He  has  not  sold  a  bale  of  [“this”  canceled  and  last  inter¬ 
lined]  year’s  crop,  and  I  hope  under  my  advisement  will  not,  till  late 
in  the  spring,  as  I  think  the  prospect  is  good  for  a  rise.  It  has  already 
begun  to  advance.  If  it  be  your  desire  to  modify  the  contract  so  as 
to  make  it  a  loan,  or  in  any  other  way,  that  would  be  more  acceptable 
to  you,  I  should  suppose  there  would  be  no  difficulty  [“to”  canceled] 
in  effecting  it.  The  prospect  is  that  from  low  prices  [“before”  inter¬ 
lined]  last  year  &  short  crops  [“this”  canceled  and  “last”  interlined] 
year  (about  90,000  pounds  of  clean  cotton)  that  neither  of  the  years 
will  give  more  than  ten  per  cent,  if  as  much,  after  paying  expenses. 
The  prospect  of  good  prices  next  year  I  consider  fair,  and  he  writes 
me,  that  the  short  crop  of  last  will  enable  him  to  open  sufficient  land 
for  his  force [?],  and,  I  hope,  it  may  bring  up  the  two  first  years. 

I  give  you  the  state  of  the  facts,  with  my  impression  of  what  may 
be  the  result  of  next  year,  in  order  to  enable  you  to  make  up  your 
mind.  If  on  full  reflection  you  should  desire  to  change  the  arrange¬ 
ment  to  a  loan  or  otherwise,  you  had  better  submit  your  proposition 
in  a  seperate  letter  to  me,  which  I  will  submit  to  Andrew,  when  re¬ 
ceived.  If  it  should  take  the  shape  of  a  loan,  it  would  of  course  be 
secured,  not  only  by  our  personal  security,  but  by  mortgage.  If 
desired,  [“by”  canceled]  you  had  better  include  in  the  proposition 
[“your  part  of”  interlined]  the  negroes  purchased  of  Mrs.  [Ann 
Mathewes]  Ioor. 

As  to  myself,  I  have  no  other  desire  in  relation  to  the  subject,  but 
that  you  should  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  now  in  session,  and  that,  as  well  as  the 
inauguration  will  probably  draw  most  of  the  eminent  professional 
men  about  St.  Louis  to  the  seat  of  Government,  which  I  hope  will 
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enable  me  to  take  proper  council  [sic]  in  reference  to  your  case.  The 
Doctor  [Lewis  F.  Linn,  Senator  from  Mo.,]  has  said  nothing  about  it, 
except  casually  one  day  that  he  intended  to  converse  with  me  on  the 
subject.  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  to  him  about  it  till  I  can  have  the 
advise  of  council. 

Tell  Mrs.  [Floride  Colhoun]  Calhoun  I  have  got  her  last  letter, 
and  shall  answer  it  [and  here  this  incomplete  manuscript  ends.] 

ALU  (incomplete)  in  ScCleA;  PEx  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Correspondence,  pp.  473- 
474. 


John  K.  Griffin,  [Representative  from  S.C.,]  and  J[ohn]  C.  Calhoun 
to  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  Secretary  of  War,  1/26.  They  recommend 
“Thompson”  [sic;  Thomson  F.]  Mason  for  appointment  as  Cadet  at 
West  Point.  “He  is  the  son  of  the  late  Judge  [Thomson  F.]  Mason  of 
Alexandria  [D.C.]  and  is  said  to  be  a  promising  boy.”  Calhoun  signed 
this  letter  written  by  Griffin  and  added  a  P.S.:  “1  sign  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  my  recommendation,  shall  not  interfere  with  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  Layfette  [sic;  Lafayette]  Caldwell.  J.C.C.”  LS  in  DNA,  RG 
94  (Records  of  the  Adjutant  General’s  Office),  Application  Papers 
of  Cadets,  1805-1866,  1841,  212  (M-688:134,  frames  473-475). 

Remarks  on  a  memorial  from  Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  1/26. 
William  D.  Merrick  presented  a  memorial  from  tobacco  planters 
“praying  the  adoption  of  measures  by  the  General  Government,  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  their  staple  from  the  burdensome  duties  im¬ 
posed  in  foreign  countries.”  “Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  in  reply  to  Mr. 
M[errick]  also  at  some  length,  expressing  his  surprise  that,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  enlightened  age  of  political  science,  any  proposition  for  retaliating 
duties  should  be  countenanced,  and  denying  that  such  a  course  would 
be  productive  of  the  results  supposed.”  Calhoun  then  moved  the 
reference  of  the  memorial  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
which  motion  was  postponed  until  the  next  day.  From  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  January  27,  1841,  p.  2.  Also 
printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  January  28,  1841,  p.  2. 
Variant  in  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and  Commercial  Daily  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  January  27,  1841,  p.  2. 
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Further  Remarks  on  the  Memorial  from 
Prince  Georges  County 

[In  the  Senate,  January  27,  1841] 
Mr.  Calhoun  assured  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [William  D.  Mer¬ 
rick]  that  he  was  quite  as  friendly  to  the  tobacco-growing  interest 
as  he  was  to  the  cotton,  rice,  or  any  other  of  the  great  staples  of  the 
country;  and  if  he  believed  that  any  benefit  would  be  derived  from 
the  measure  proposed,  he  would  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  it. 
He  would  not  be  understood  as  justifying  the  course  pursued  either 
by  France  or  England  in  imposing  the  onerous  duties  they  had  on 
the  tobacco  of  the  country;  but  the  question  was,  what  could  be  done? 
If  retaliatory  measures  were  attempted  and  failed,  in  all  probability 
there  would  be  a  destruction  of  the  whole  trade.  In  the  only  instance 
where  we  had  ever  attempted  any  thing  like  retaliatory  measures, 
we  had  failed;  and  what  was  the  consequence?  Had  we  not  lost  the 
entire  West  India  trade  by  it?  And  were  gentlemen  disposed  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  course  that  might  destroy  what  they  now  had,  and  possibly 
involve  the  other  staples?  If  other  countries  injured  us  by  burden¬ 
some  exactions,  it  was  no  reason  why  we  should  do  harm  to  our¬ 
selves. 

[Another  Senator  spoke.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  would  make  no  objection  to  the  reference 
of  the  memorial.  Let  it  go  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations; 
and  he  hoped  that  committee  would  give  a  full  and  detailed  report. 

From  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  January  29,  1841, 
p.  2.  Variants  in  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Mercury,  February  5,  1841,  p.  2;  Niles’ 
National  Register,  vol.  LIX,  no.  23  (February  6,  1841),  p.  366.  Note:  After 
further  debate  the  Senate  referred  the  memorial  to  the  Committee  on  Aericul- 
ture. 


From  Sam[ue]l  Dayton  Bradford 

Manchester,  Eng[lan]d,  30th  Jan[uar]y  1841 
Sir,  I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  you  last  year  handing  you  the 
Report  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  here  upon  the  monopoly  of  the 
Bank  of  England;  which  the  Chamber  here  were  desirous  should  be 
sent  to  you.  I  had  afterwards  the  pleasure  to  find  by  a  report  of  one 
of  your  speeches  in  the  Senate  of  the  U.S.  that  it  had  received  your 
approbation,  and  that  you  approved  the  principles  there  asserted. 
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There  has  recently  been  published  in  the  London  Spectator  in  a 
very  portable  shape  and  size  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  upon  “the  Import  Duties”  of  Great  Britain,  a 
subject  now  attracting  the  attention  of  every  statesman  and  political 
economist,  and  which  is  probably  destined  soon  to  pass  through  a 
very  great  alteration  and  revision.  I  conceive  the  topicks  embraced 
in  this  report  are  of  a  nature  equally  interesting  to  an  American  and 
to  an  Englishman,  particularly  when  one  considers  how  soon  the 
whole  American  Tariff  is  to  be  revised  in  the  United  States,  and  when 
the  friends  of  what  is  called  by  way  of  emphasis  “the  American  In¬ 
terest”  ( meaning  only  the  private  gain  of  some  thousands  of  manufac¬ 
turers  )  will  no  doubt,  as  heretofore,  call  out  for  greater  protection 
and  increased  duties.  I  remember  well  in  1832  the  active  part  you 
took  in  favour  of  moderate  duties,  and  the  brilliant  success,  which 
after  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  crowned  your  exertions. 

It  would  appear  that  the  time  is  again  near  at  hand  when  you 
will  be  called  upon  again  to  raise  your  voice  in  defense  of  the  same 
good  cause,  and  I  consider  it  a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  my 
country  that  the  promoters  of  high  duties  will  have  to  meet  you  again 
in  the  same  field,  and  I  trust  you  will  once  more  be  victorious. 

I  have  therefore  ventured  to  send  you  by  the  present  conveyance 
the  steamer  Britannia  “the  Report”  already  mentioned,  and  which 
may  not  have  reached  you  from  any  other  source.  The  arguments 
therein  contained  appear  to  me  so  convincing  I  would  be  willing  to 
leave  the  question  of  our  next  Tariff  to  any  three  impartial  persons, 
who  would  attentively  read  the  evidence,  but  as  we  all  know  how 
questions  of  this  kind  are  often  settled  upon  any  principles  except 
those  of  truth  and  justice,  it  would  be  idle  to  suppose  that  the  friends 
of  protective  duties  will  be  willing  to  allow  “the  compromise”  to  go 
into  operation  at  the  appointed  time  [in  1842]. 

This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  since  the  numerous  instances  of 
smuggling,  which  have  become  known  in  America  the  last  two  years, 
and  the  perfect  conviction,  which  almost  every  person,  I  believe, 
acquainted  with  the  business  has,  that  at  the  present  time  most  of  the 
articles  imported  into  the  United  States,  which  are  subject  to  the 
highest  rates,  either  are  introduced  in  such  a  clandestine  manner  as 
to  pay  no  duty  at  all,  or  are  entered  by  invoices,  which  state  the  value 
at  less  than  the  cost.  Indeed  if  half  the  silks  of  France  annually  im¬ 
ported  into  Great  Britain  are  introduced  by  smugglers  in  spite  of  the 
hosts  of  custom  house  officers,  who  guard  every  avenue  to  that  small 
spot  of  earth,  how  can  any  one  expect  to  prevent  the  same  smuggling 
in  America  except  by  the  adoption  of  a  low  tariff? 
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But  I  have  already,  I  fear,  occupied  too  much  of  your  valuable 
time  and  hoping  you  may  find  the  Report  I  have  sent  you  as  interest¬ 
ing  and  satisfactory  as  I  think  [mutilation;  you  may?]  I  remain,  Sir, 
veiy  respectfully,]  your  mo[st]  Ob[edien]t  Ser[van]t,  Sami.  Dayton 
Bradford [,]  a  native  of  Boston [,]  USA  but  resident  here  since  1837. 

ALS  in  ScCleA.  Note:  The  report  referred  to  in  Bradford’s  second  paragraph 
appeared  as  a  32-pp.  supplement  to  the  London  Spectator,  vol.  XIV,  no.  653 
(January  2,  1841),  under  the  title  “Report  [on  August  6,  1840]  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Import  Duties.  With  the  Principal 
Evidence.”  The  committee  report  sounds  almost  as  if  it  could  have  been  taken 
from  one  of  Calhoun’s  speeches  on  free  trade.  It  said,  in  part:  “.  .  .  your 
Committee  are  persuaded  that  the  best  service  that  could  be  rendered  to  the 
industrious  classes  of  the  community,  would  be  to  extend  the  field  of  labour, 
and  of  demand  for  labour,  by  an  extension  of  our  commerce;  and  that  the 
supplanting  the  present  system  of  protection  and  prohibition  by  a  moderate 
tariff,  would  encourage  and  multiply  most  beneficially  for  the  state  and  for  the 
people  our  commercial  transactions.  Your  Committee  further  recommend,  that 
as  speedily  as  possible  the  whole  system  of  differential  duties  and  of  all  re¬ 
strictions  should  be  reconsidered,  and  that  a  change  therein  be  effected  in  such 
a  manner  that  existing  interests  may  suffer  as  little  as  possible  in  the  transition 
to  a  more  liberal  and  equitable  state  of  things.” 


Speech  in  Reply  to  Daniel  Webster  and 
Henry  Clay  on  the  Proposal  to 
Distribute  the  Proceeds  of  the 
Public  Lands  to  the  States 

[In  the  Senate,  January  30,  1841] 

[ Under  consideration  teas  the  hill  to  establish  a  permanent  prospec¬ 
tive  preemption  system  in  favor  of  settlers  on  the  public  lands.  P end¬ 
ing  before  the  Senate  teas  John  J.  Crittendens  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands  with  instructions  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  bill  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands  among 
the  States .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  no  one  who  had  attended  to  this  debate  could 
doubt  that  the  cession  of  Virginia  [of  its  Western  lands  to  the  U.S.  in 
1784],  on  which  the  right  to  distribute  the  revenue  from  the  public 
lands  had  heretofore  been  placed,  was  altogether  too  narrow  to  sup¬ 
port  that  measure.  The  portion  of  the  public  domain  ceded  by  her 
is  small  in  amount,  when  compared  with  the  whole,  and  by  far  the 
better  portion  of  it  had  already  been  disposed  of;  leaving  a  residue 
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altogether  too  inconsiderable  to  effect  the  object  intended  by  the  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  other,  and  much  the  larger  portion  of  the  public  do¬ 
main,  consisting  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  the  entire  re¬ 
gion  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  was  purchased  out  of  the  common 
fund  of  the  Union,  and  no  construction  which  could  be  put  on  the 
deed  of  cession  from  Virginia  could  possibly  apply  to  it.  This  was 
seen  and  felt  by  the  two  leading  advocates  of  this  amendment  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Chamber,  (Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Webster,)  and  they 
accordingly  endeavored  to  find  some  other  ground  on  which  to  place 
the  right,  broad  enough  to  support  the  whole;  and  found  it,  as  they 
supposed,  in  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  gives  to  Con¬ 
gress  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  territories  and  other  property  be¬ 
longing  to  the  United  States.  In  this  they  both  concurred,  so  far  as 
the  revenue  derived  from  the  lands  was  concerned.  But  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [in  his  speech  on  1/23],  with  bolder  views  than 
his  associate,  extended  the  right  of  distributing,  as  I  understood  him, 
to  the  entire  revenue— comprehending  as  well  that  received  from 
taxes  as  from  lands. 

(Mr.  Webster  interposed,  and  denied  that  he  had  said  so.) 

I  stand  corrected,  and  am  happy  to  hear  the  denial  of  the  gentle¬ 
man.  I  had  so  understood  him,  and  am  gratified  that  he  had  so 
restricted  the  right  as  to  exclude  the  revenue  from  taxes.  But  I  can¬ 
not  be  mistaken  in  asserting  that  both  of  the  Senators  concur  in  re¬ 
garding  the  power  conferred  in  the  provision  referred  to  as  having 
no  limitation  whatever  but  the  discretion  of  Congress.  If  such  be  the 
true  construction,  it  would,  of  course,  give  the  right  of  making  the 
proposed  distribution;  which  presents  the  question,  has  Congress  the 
right  of  disposing  of  the  public  domain,  and  all  the  other  property 
belonging  to  the  Union,  and  the  revenue  derived  therefrom,  as  it 
pleases,  without  any  constitutional  restrictions  whatever? 

Before  I  proceed  to  discuss  that  question,  it  will  be  well  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  extent  and  value  of  the  property  embraced.  The 
public  domain,  as  has  been  frequently  stated  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  embraces  more  than  one  thousand  millions  of  acres;  and  the 
other  property  includes  the  public  buildings,  dock  and  navy  yards, 
forts,  arsenals,  magazines,  ships  of  war,  cannon,  arms  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  naval  stores,  and  munitions  of  war.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  whole.  The  public  domain  alone,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  gentlemen,  ( not  mine, )  at  $1.25  per  acre,  is  worth  up¬ 
wards  of  $1,200,000,000;  and,  including  the  value  of  the  other  prop¬ 
erty,  the  whole,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  must  far  exceed  $1,500,000,000, 
and  probably  would  equal  not  less  than  $2,000,000,000.  Such  is  the 
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extent  and  value  of  the  property  over  which  the  two  Senators  claim 
for  Congress  unlimited  and  absolute  right  to  dispose  of  at  its  good 
will  and  pleasure.  And  the  question  recurs,  have  they  such  right? 
A  graver  question  has  never  been  presented  for  our  consideration, 
whether  we  regard  the  principles,  the  amount  of  property,  or  the  con¬ 
sequences  involved. 

Now,  sir,  in  order  to  test  the  right,  it  is  my  intention  to  propound  a 
few  questions  to  the  Senators,  to  which  I  hope  they  will  give  explicit 
answers.  Suppose,  then,  in  the  progress  of  time,  an  administration 
should  come  in,  ( I  make  no  allusion  to  the  next,  [that  is,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  William  Henry  Harrison] )  which  should  think  an  estab¬ 
lished  church  indispensable  to  uphold  the  morals,  the  religion,  and 
the  political  institutions  of  the  country:  would  it  have  the  right  to 
select  some  one  of  the  religious  sects— say  the  Methodist,  Baptist, 
Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  or  Catholic— and  erect  it  into  a  splendid 
hierarchy,  by  endowing  it  out  of  this  ample  fund? 

( Mr.  Webster.  The  Constitution  expressly  prohibits  it. ) 

I  hear  the  answer  with  pleasure.  It  assigns  the  true  reason. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  limitation  in  the  Constitution,  by  the  confession 
of  the  Senator;  and,  of  course  there  is  one  restriction  at  least  on  the 
unlimited  right  which  he  and  his  friend  claimed  for  Congress  over  this 
vast  fund.  Having  made  good  this  step,  I  proceed  to  take  another. 

Suppose,  then,  that  such  an  Administration  should  undertake  to 
colonize  Africa,  with  the  view  of  christianizing  and  civilizing  it,  and, 
for  that  purpose,  should  propose  to  vest  this  vast  fund,  or  a  portion 
of  it,  in  the  [American]  Colonization  Society:  would  Congress  have 
the  right  of  doing  so?  Or,  to  take  a  still  stronger  case.  Suppose  a 
majority  of  Congress  should  become  Abolitionists:  would  it  have  the 
right  to  distribute  this  vast  sum  among  the  various  Abolition  societies, 
to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  fanatical  schemes?  The  Senator  is 
silent.  I  did  not  anticipate  an  answer.  He  cannot  say  yes;  and  to  say 
no,  would  be  to  surrender  the  whole  ground.  Nor  can  he  say,  as  he 
did,  that  it  is  prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  I  will  relieve  the  Sen¬ 
ator.  I  answer  for  him:  Congress  has  no  such  right,  and  cannot  exer¬ 
cise  it  without  violation  of  the  Constitution.  But,  why  not?  The 
answer  is  simple,  but  decisive— because  Congress  has  not  the  right  to 
exercise  any  power,  except  what  is  expressly  granted  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  or  may  be  necessary  to  execute  the  granted  powers,  and  that  in 
question  is  neither  granted,  nor  necessary  to  execute  a  granted  power. 

Having  gained  this  important  point,  I  next  ask  the  Senators,  would 
Congress  have  the  right  to  appropriate  the  whole,  or  part  of  this  vast 
fund,  to  be  drawn  directly  from  the  Treasury,  in  payment  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  or  interest  of  the  State  bonds?  And  if  not,  (as  they  certainly 
would  not,  for  the  reason  already  assigned, )  has  it  the  right  to  give  it 
to  the  States  to  be  so  applied?  Can  it  do  that  indirectly  by  an  agent, 
which  it  cannot  constitutionally  do  directly  by  itself?  If  so,  I  would 
be  glad  to  hear  the  reason.  I  might  proceed  and  propound  question 
after  question,  equally  embarrassing;  but  abstain,  lest  I  should  ex¬ 
haust  the  patience  of  the  Senate. 

But  there  is  one  question  of  a  different  character,  which  I  must 
propound,  and  to  which  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  answers  of  the 
two  ingenious  and  learned  Senators.  They  are  both  agreed,  as  I  now 
understand  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  that  the  revenue  from 
taxes  can  be  applied  only  to  the  objects  specifically  enumerated  in  the 
Constitution,  and  in  repudiating  the  general-welfare  principle,  as 
applied  to  the  money  power,  as  far  as  the  revenue  may  be  derived 
from  that  source.  To  this  extent,  they  profess  to  be  good  State  Rights 
Jeffersonian  Republicans.  Now,  sir,  I  would  be  happy  to  be  informed 
by  either  of  the  able  Senators— I  regret  that  one  (Mr.  Clay)  is  not  in 
his  seat— by  what  political  alchymy  [sic]  the  revenue  from  taxes,  by 
being  vested  in  land  or  other  property,  can,  when  again  turned  into 
revenue  by  sales,  be  entirely  freed  from  all  the  Constitutional  restric¬ 
tions  to  which  they  were  liable  before  the  investment,  according  to 
their  own  confessions?  A  satisfactory  explanation  of  so  curious,  and 
apparently  incomprehensible  a  process,  would  be  a  treat. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay)  failing  to  find  any  argu¬ 
ment  to  sustain  the  broad  and  unqualified  right  of  distributing  the 
revenue  from  the  public  lands  as  Congress  might  think  proper,  sought 
to  establish  it  by  precedent.  For  that  purpose,  he  cited,  as  a  prece¬ 
dent,  the  distribution  of  arms  among  the  States;  which  he  contended 
sanctioned  also  the  distribution  of  the  revenue  from  the  lands  among 
them.  The  Senator  forgot  that  it  is  made  the  duty  of  Congress,  under 
an  express  provision  of  the  Constitution,  “to  provide  for  arming  the 
militia”;  and  that  the  militia  force  belongs  to  the  States,  and  not  to 
the  Union;  and,  of  course,  that,  in  distributing  arms  among  the  States 
with  the  view  of  arming  them,  Congress  but  fulfil  a  duty  enjoined  on 
them  by  the  Constitution. 

The  palpable  misconception,  as  I  must  consider  it,  into  which  the 
two  Senators  have  fallen,  in  reference  to  this  important  question, 
originates,  as  I  conceive,  in  overlooking  other  provisions  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  They  seem  not  to  advert  to  the  fact  that  the  lands  belong 
to  the  United  States— that  is,  to  the  States  in  their  united  and  Federal 
character;  and  that  the  Government,  instead  of  being  the  absolute 
proprietor,  is  but  an  agent  appointed  to  manage  the  joint  concern. 
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They  overlook  a  still  more  important  consideration— that  the  United 
States,  in  their  united  and  Federal  character,  are  restricted  to  the 
express  grants  of  powers  contained  in  the  Constitution,  which  says 
that  “the  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re¬ 
spectively,  or  to  the  people”;  and,  also,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  common  agent,  is  restricted  expressly,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  powers,  to  the  objects  specified  in  the  instrument,  and  passing  such 
laws  only  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  them  into  exe¬ 
cution.  It  follows  that  Congress  can  have  no  right  to  make  the  pro¬ 
posed  distribution,  or  use  its  powers  to  effect  any  other  object,  except 
such  as  are  expressly  authorized,  without  violating  and  transcending 
the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Constitution. 

It  is  thus  the  whole  fabric  erected  by  the  arguments  of  the  two 
Senators  falls  to  the  ground,  by  the  giving  way  of  the  foundation  on 
which  they  rest,  except  the  small  portion  of  lands  embraced  in  the 
Virginia  cession;  which  I  will  next  proceed  to  show  stands  on  ground 
not  more  solid.  It  will  not  be  necessary,  for  that  purpose,  to  travel 
over  the  arguments  which  I  offered,  when  last  up  [on  1/23],  against 
the  right  to  make  the  distribution,  attempted  to  be  deduced  from  that 
cession,  and  which  have  been  so  much  enlarged  and  strengthened  by 
the  able  and  lucid  speech  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  ( Mr.  [Silas] 
Wright. )  I  propose  simply  to  reply,  in  this  connection,  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  ( Mr.  Clay, )  who  I  again  have  to 
regret  is  not  in  his  place. 

His  first  position  was,  that  the  resolution  of  the  old  [Continental] 
Congress,  which  recommended  to  the  States  to  cede  the  land  to  the 
Union,  held  out,  as  motives,  the  payment  of  the  debt  contracted  in  the 
Revolution,  and  the  inducement  it  offered  to  the  States  to  adopt  the 
articles  of  Confederation.  From  this,  he  inferred  that  these  consti¬ 
tuted  the  sole  objects  of  the  cession.  I  admit  that,  if  there  was  any 
ambiguity  in  the  deeds  of  cession,  as  it  respects  the  objects  of  the 
cession,  a  reference  to  the  resolution  which  proposed  it  might  be 
fairly  made,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  intention  of  the  parties;  but  that 
is  not  the  case.  The  deeds  are  couched  in  the  broadest  and  most  com¬ 
prehensive  terms,  and  make  an  absolute  cession  of  the  lands  to  the 
United  States,  as  a  common  fund,  without  limitation  as  to  the  objects. 

But  the  argument  on  which  he  mainly  relied,  was,  that,  although 
the  cession  is  of  [ sic ;  to]  the  United  States  in  their  united  and  Federal 
character,  to  be  administered  by  Congress  as  a  common  agent,  the 
use  is  for  the  States  in  their  separate  and  individual  character.  If  the 
fact  were  so,  the  argument  would  be  strong;  but  it  happens  to  be  the 
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very  reverse.  It  is  expressly  provided  in  the  Virginia  cession,  that  the 
land  should  be  considered  a  common  fund  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  States,  as  members  of  the  confederation  or  Federal  alliance, 
and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatever.  The  Senator  will  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  deny  that  common  is  the  very  opposite  of  separate ;  and,  of 
course,  the  distinction  on  which  he  so  much  relied,  that  the  use  was 
separate,  falls  to  the  ground. 

His  next  position  rested  on  the  expression  in  the  deed  of  cession, 
“according  to  their  usual  respective  proportion  in  the  general  charge 
and  expenditure,”  which  has  been  bandied  about  so  often,  in  this  and 
former  discussions  on  this  subject,  that  I  will  not  go  over  the  argu¬ 
ment  again,  as  conclusive  as  I  consider  it,  as  I  am  sure  the  Senate 
must  be  surfeited  to  nausea  with  those  words.  I  take  higher  ground, 
which  I  regard  as  conclusive,  be  their  meaning  what  they  may. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  Constitution  must  override  the  deeds 
of  cession,  and  that  of  Virginia  among  the  rest,  whenever  they  come 
in  conflict;  and  that,  for  the  plain  reason  that  the  parties  to  both 
were  the  same,  and  had  of  course  a  right,  in  adopting  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  to  change  or  modify  the  previous  acts  of  cession  as  they  pleased. 
Now,  sir,  I  repeat,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  in  superseding  the  old  system  of  requisition  on  the  States,  as 
the  mode  of  raising  the  common  supplies  of  the  Union,  by  the  system 
of  taxing  the  people  directly,  superseded  this  particular  provision, 
which,  all  admit,  had  reference  to  the  former  system  of  requisition. 
The  Senator  himself  in  reality  admits  such  to  be  the  fact,  by  propos¬ 
ing  to  distribute  the  revenue  from  the  lands  according  to  federal  num¬ 
bers— the  rule  of  imposing  direct  taxes  under  the  Constitution;  instead 
of  the  assessed  value  of  improved  lands— the  rule  of  making  requisi¬ 
tions  under  the  old  confederation.  This  provision,  then,  being  thus 
superseded,  the  lands  are  left,  as  the  property  of  the  Union,  for  the 
common  use  of  the  States  which  compose  it,  freed  from  these  disputed 
words,  and  without  the  semblance  of  a  doubt;  and  the  Constitution 
accordingly  speaks  of  the  public  lands,  in  broad  and  unqualified 
terms,  as  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

The  last  ground  assumed  by  the  Senator  was,  that  as  the  lands  are 
common  property,  it  is  competent  for  Congress,  as  the  common  agent, 
to  divide  their  proceeds  among  the  United  States,  as  joint  owners. 
It  might  be  true  in  the  case  of  individuals  owning  a  joint  farm,  to  be 
worked  in  common,  as  supposed  by  the  Senator;  but  that  is  not  anal¬ 
ogous  to  the  case  of  the  United  States,  where  there  is  a  joint  concern, 
for  sjoecific  objects,  with  a  common  agent  to  carry  it  into  effect,  for 
the  joint  interest  of  the  concern,  without  any  authority  to  distribute 
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the  profits.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  plainest  dic¬ 
tates  of  reason,  and  the  established  principles  of  law,  for  the  agent 
to  undertake  to  apply  to  the  separate  and  individual  use  of  the  part¬ 
ners,  what  was  intended  by  them  for  the  joint  concern.  It  would  be 
to  make  that  separate  which  his  principals  intended  to  be  common. 

When  I  look,  Mr.  President,  to  what  induced  the  States,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Virginia,  to  make  this  magnificent  cession  to  the  Union,  and 
the  high  and  patriotic  motives  urged  by  the  old  Congress  to  induce 
them  to  do  it,  and  turn  to  what  is  now  proposed,  I  am  struck  with  the 
contrast,  and  the  great  mutation  to  which  human  affairs  are  subject. 
The  great  and  patriotic  men  of  former  times  regarded  it  as  essential 
to  the  consummation  of  the  Union,  and  the  preservation  of  the  public 
faith,  that  the  lands  should  be  ceded  as  a  common  fund;  but  now, 
men  distinguished  for  their  ability  and  influence,  and  who  are  about 
to  assume  the  high  trust  of  administrating  the  Government,  are  striv¬ 
ing,  with  all  their  might,  (and  that,  too,  when  the  fund  is  most 
needed, )  to  undo  their  holy  work.  Yes,  sir;  distribution  and  cession 
are  the  very  reverse,  in  character  and  effect;  the  tendency  of  one  is 
to  union,  and  the  other  to  disunion.  The  wisest  of  modem  statesmen, 
and  who  had  the  keenest  and  deepest  glance  into  futurity,  ( Edmund 
Burke, )  truly  said  that  the  revenue  is  the  state;  to  which  I  add,  that 
to  distribute  the  revenue,  in  a  confederated  community,  among  its 
members,  is  to  dissolve  the  community— that  is,  with  us,  the  Union;  as 
time  will  prove,  if  ever  this  fatal  measure  should  be  adopted. 

There  is  another  contrast,  not  less  striking.  The  States  composing 
the  old  Confederation,  in  their  extreme  jealousy  of  power,  adopted 
the  system  of  requisition,  as  the  means  of  supplying  the  common 
treasury;  but  that  proving  insufficient,  it  was  changed,  with  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  present  Constitution,  into  the  system  of  laying  taxes  di¬ 
rectly  on  individuals.  But,  now,  it  is  proposed  to  restore  virtually  the 
exploded  system  of  requisition,  but  in  the  reverse  order— requisitions 
of  the  States  on  the  Union,  instead  of  the  Union  on  the  States;  and 
thereby  reversing  the  relation  which  the  wise  and  patriotic  founders 
of  our  political  institutions  regarded  as  essential  to  liberty.  They 
regarded  it  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  the  people  should  grant 
the  supplies  to  the  Government,  in  order  to  keep  it  dependent  on 
them.  But,  now,  this  is  to  be  reversed;  and  the  Government,  in  the 
shape  of  distribution,  is  to  grant  supplies  to  the  people.  How  is  this 
to  be  done?  How  can  the  Government,  which,  with  all  its  legislation, 
does  not  produce  a  cent,  grant  supplies  to  those  who  are  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  all?  I  will  tell  you;  the  supplies  to  be  distributed  to  the 
States,  are  to  be  collected  in  a  roundabout,  concealed  manner,  under 
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the  plausible  pretext  of  taxing  luxuries,  ( wines  and  silks, )  to  be  paid 
by  the  rich,  or  nobody,  as  we  are  told,  to  meet  the  requisitions  of  the 
Governments  of  the  States,  lest  their  constituents  should  turn  them 
out  for  taxing  them  directly  and  openly.  Yes:  we  are  plainly  told 
that  the  States  have  surrendered  the  right  of  taxing  imports,  the  most 
easy  and  convenient  mode  of  raising  a  revenue— that  is,  the  most  con¬ 
cealed  and  ingenious  way  to  the  pockets  of  the  people;  and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  this  Government,  to  which  this  convenient  contrivance  is 
intrusted,  to  raise  supplies  by  its  use,  not  only  to  meet  its  own  wants, 
but  also  to  meet  those  of  the  States.  What  monstrous  and  dangerous 
perversion! 

If  (continued  Mr.  Calhoun)  I  have  been  successful  in  demon¬ 
strating  the  utter  unconstitutionality  of  this  dangerous  scheme,  as  I 
trust  I  have,  the  Senate  will  not  expect  me  to  follow  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay)  in  his  excursive  flights  in  favor  of  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  this,  his  favorite  and  cherished  scheme.  If  Congress  has  no 
right  to  adopt  it,  there  is  an  end  of  the  whole  affair;  but  there  is  one 
of  the  good  effects  he  imputes  to  it,  that  I  cannot  pass  in  silence.  He 
asserted  that  it  would  finally  settle  the  disputes  and  agitations  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  questions  connected  with  the  public  lands,  by  reconciling 
and  harmonizing  all  conflicting  interests,  and  restoring  kind  feelings 
in  relation  to  them,  between  the  old  and  new  States.  Such  are  his 
anticipations;  but  will  they  be  realized?  Let  the  tone  with  which  the 
Senators  from  Missouri  (Dr.  [Lewis  F.]  Linn)  and  Arkansas  (Mr. 
[Ambrose  H.]  Sevier)  denounced  his  scheme,  answer.  Does  he  not 
know  that  every  Senator  from  the  new  States,  with  the  exception  of 
those  from  Indiana,  are  opposed  to  his  measure?  Can  he,  in  the  face 
of  such  facts,  really  hope  for  a  final  settlement  of  the  vexed  question 
of  the  public  lands,  or  a  restoration  of  harmony  between  the  old  and 
new  States  in  relation  to  them?  On  the  contrary,  will  it  not  embitter 
the  feelings  on  both  sides?  Can  he  expect  that  the  new  States  would 
see  with  favor  a  mortgage  laid  on  that  portion  of  the  public  domain 
lying  within  their  limits,  for  the  security  of  the  holders  of  State 
bonds?  Such,  virtually,  would  be  the  case,  should  the  distribution 
be  made.  The  holders  would  regard  it  as  a  pledge;  and  to  withhold 
it,  when  once  made,  as  a  violation  of  faith. 

Would  it  conciliate  the  staple  States— the  growers  of  rice,  cotton, 
and  tobacco— on  which  the  tax  to  make  good  the  deficiency  caused 
by  the  distribution  must  principally  fall?  It  is  in  vain  you  tell  them 
that  the  duties  on  wines  and  silks  would  fall  on  the  consumers,  or  on 
the  producers  of  those  articles  abroad.  They  know,  by  wo[e]ful  ex¬ 
perience,  that  it  matters  little  to  them  whether  the  duty  be  laid  on 
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the  export  of  the  staples  they  produce,  or  the  importation  of  products 
received  in  exchange;  whether  the  duties  be  paid  on  their  products 
going  out  of  port,  or  the  return  cargo  coming  in.  Viewing  it  in  that 
light,  the  people  of  those  States  will  regard  the  measure  as  a  cun¬ 
ningly  devised  scheme  to  pay  the  debts  of  others  at  their  expense. 

Would  it,  I  again  ask,  reconcile  the  States  free  from  debt?  Will 
they  be  satisfied  to  be  taxed  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  States  which 
have  been  less  cautious  in  their  engagements  than  themselves?  I  ask 
the  Senators  from  New  Hampshire— would  their  State,  happily  free 
from  all  debt,  be  satisfied? 

Instead  of  the  final  settlement  of  the  question,  or  the  restoration  of 
harmony,  it  would  unsettle  the  whole  subject  of  the  public  lands,  and 
throw  the  apple  of  discord  among  the  States. 

Having  now  said  what  I  intended  on  the  immediate  question  under 
consideration,  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  reply  to  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  have  been  made  to  the  proposition  I  offered,  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  this  discussion,  to  cede  to  the  new  States  the  lands  lying  with¬ 
in  their  respective  limits,  on  just  and  equitable  conditions.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  will  recollect  that  the  debate  on  that  measure  terminated  unex¬ 
pectedly,  and  without  affording  me  an  opportunity  of  answering  the 
objections  against  it.  As  there  will,  probably,  be  no  other  opportunity 
of  meeting  them,  I  trust  it  will  be  a  sufficient  apology  for  doing  so  on 
this  occasion. 

I  begin  with  what,  to  me,  would  be  the  most  formidable  objec¬ 
tion:  that,  under  the  garb  of  a  cession,  the  measure  is,  in  fact,  but  a 
mode  of  distribution.  I  reply,  as  on  a  former  occasion-prove  it,  and 
I  shall  renounce  it  at  once  and  forever.  But  I  cannot  take  assertion  for 
proof,  however  boldly  made.  Until  it  is  proved,  I  shall  regard  the 
charge  of  distribution,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  open  advocates  of 
that  measure,  as  originating  in  a  conscious  feeling  that,  so  far  from 
being  popular,  the  scheme  has  no  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people. 
If  they  believed  it  to  be  popular,  those  who  so  warmly  oppose  cession 
would  be  the  last  to  call  it  distribution. 

It  is  next  objected,  that  it  is  a  gift  of  the  lands  to  the  new  States. 
Be  it  so.  I  would  infinitely  rather  make  a  gift  of  the  whole,  than  to 
adopt  the  fatal  policy  of  distribution;  and  if  it  should  be  necessary 
to  defeat  it,  I  would  regard  a  surrender  of  the  whole  as  a  cheap  sac¬ 
rifice.  I  go  farther:  and  hold,  that  if  the  lands,  instead  of  being  re¬ 
garded  as  the  property  of  the  Union,  should  be  regarded  as  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  States  separately,  the  new  States  would  have  the  best  right 
to  the  portion  within  their  limits.  They  possess,  unquestionably,  the 
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eminent  domain,  which  would  have  carried  with  it  the  property  in 
the  public  lands  within  their  borders  respectively,  had  they  not  sur¬ 
rendered  it,  by  special  agreement,  on  their  admission  into  the  Union. 
But  that  agreement  was  with  the  United  States,  and  the  surrender  of 
the  property  in  the  lands  was  to  them;  and  it  may  be  fairly  questioned 
how  far  the  agreement,  on  their  admission,  would  be  binding  on  them, 
should  the  revenue  from  the  lands  be  perverted  from  the  use  of  the 
United  States  to  that  of  the  States  separately,  as  is  proposed  by  this 
scheme  of  distribution. 

But  is  the  cession  a  gift?  Does  it  propose  a  surrender  of  the  land 
for  nothing?  Is  65  per  cent,  of  the  gross  proceeds  to  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury,  nothing?  Is  it  nothing  to  put  an  end  to  the  angry  and 
agitating  debates  which  we  witness,  session  after  session,  constantly 
increasing  in  violence?  Nothing,  to  save  the  time,  and  labor,  and 
expense  of  Congress?  Nothing,  to  curtail  one-fourth  of  the  patronage 
of  the  Government,  and  that  of  the  most  dangerous  character?  Noth¬ 
ing,  to  raise  the  new  States  to  a  level  with  the  old?  Nothing,  to  re¬ 
move  this  great  disturbing  cause  which  so  injuriously  influences  our 
legislation?  Is  it  nothing,  finally,  to  substitute  a  system  in  lieu  of  the 
present,  as  far  as  the  lands  lying  within  the  new  States  are  concerned, 
which,  in  addition  to  all  these  considerations,  proposes  the  only  prac¬ 
tical  method  of  preventing  the  loss  of  the  lands,  and  which,  so  far  from 
a  pecuniary  loss,  will  bring  more  into  the  Treasury  than  the  present 
system?  I  boldly  assert  that  such  would  be  the  case;  as  I  may  well 
do  now,  as  no  one  opposed  to  the  measure  has  ventured  to  question 
the  correctness  of  the  calculation,  or  the  data  on  which  it  rests. 

But  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  ( Mr.  Clay, )  says  it  is  a  gift,  be¬ 
cause  thirty-five  per  cent,  is  too  high  a  compensation  to  the  States 
for  their  expense  and  trouble  in  managing  the  land.  He  estimates  the 
actual  expense,  all  things  included,  at  21/k  per  cent,  on  the  gross  re¬ 
ceipts,  and  says  that  all  beyond  that  is  a  gift  to  the  States.  He  has 
ventured  this  assertion,  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Public  Lands  at  the  last  session  before  him,  containing,  in  detail,  from 
the  proper  departments,  an  estimate  of  the  expense,  which,  on  a  sup¬ 
position  that  the  average  annual  sale  of  the  portion  of  the  land  in 
question  would  average  two  and  a  half  millions,  would  amount  to  22 
per  cent.  The  Senator  has  omitted  all  the  expenses,  except  that  of 
selling  the  lands,  when,  by  turning  to  the  tables,  he  will  find  that 
nearly  one-third  is  yet  to  be  surveyed  and  platted;  that  a  large  amount 
must  be  paid  for  extinguishing  Indian  titles,  and  removing  Indians 
to  the  West.  He  also  overlooks  that  the  five  per  cent,  fund  is  to  be 
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surrendered  by  those  States,  a  sum,  of  itself,  equal  to  double  the 
amount  which  he  has  estimated  as  the  entire  expense  to  which  the 
States  would  be  subject. 

To  these  large  items  must  be  added  donations,  which,  instead  of 
being  made,  as  they  have  heretofore  been,  by  Congress,  are,  if  made 
by  the  States,  to  be  paid  for  by  them  at  the  selling  price  of  the  land  at 
the  time,  allowing  them  35  per  cent.;  and  also  the  sums  spent  on  in¬ 
ternal  improvement,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion  spent 
on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  [rivers],  are  to  terminate;  and,  finally, 
the  saving  of  expense  in  our  legislation,  and  in  the  General  Land 
Office,  in  consequence  of  the  cession;  all  of  which  the  Senator  has 
omitted— omitted,  notwithstanding  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  report 
before  him,  and  to  which  he  has  referred  in  the  debate.  These,  as  I 
have  stated,  amount  to  22  per  cent,  on  the  gross  amount  of  the  sales; 
to  which  the  committee  has  added  13  per  cent,  making  the  35— not 
as  a  gratuity,  but  on  the  ground  of  liberal  compensation  beyond  mere 
expense  and  saving  to  this  Government,  as  being  right  of  itself,  and 
necessary  to  ensure  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  States,  in  carrying 
out  a  measure  that  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  whole  Union,  and 
which  could  not  be  successfully  carried  out  without  such  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  States.  Not  a  cent  has  been  proposed  to  be  allowed, 
which  could  be  avoided,  with  just  regard  to  sound  policy. 

But  the  Senator  was  not  content  with  holding  out  the  difference  of 
what  he  was  pleased  to  regard  the  actual  expense,  and  the  35  per 
cent,  as  a  gift.  He  took  stronger  grounds,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
gift  of  all  the  public  lands,  on  the  assumption  that  the  cession  would 
be  extended  to  the  States  hereafter  to  come  in,  on  their  admission; 
and,  next,  to  the  Territories;  and,  finally,  to  the  whole  of  the  public 
domain.  I  will  not  undertake  to  reply  to  a  mere  assumption  without 
proof,  farther  than  to  say,  that  every  measure  of  sound  policy  may  be 
in  like  manner  condemned,  if  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  what  we  have 
wisely  done,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  may  form  a 
precedent  for  others  to  do  under  dissimilar  circumstances,  and  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  principle  on  which  we  acted.  In  proposing  the 
measure  I  have,  I  yield  to  the  necessity  of  remedying  a  great  and  grow¬ 
ing  evil,  originating  in  the  fact  that  this  Government  is  the  owner  and 
administrator  of  a  large  portion  of  the  territories  of  nine  States  of  this 
Union,  and  which  cannot  be  remedied  so  long  as  their  ownership  and 
administratorship  continue.  It  is  the  number  and  influence  of  the 
States  in  which  they  exist,  that  give  such  magnitude  and  danger  to 
the  evil;  and  what  we  do  now,  under  such  circumstances,  cannot 
constitute  a  precedent,  to  be  extended  in  the  manner  which  the  Sena- 
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tor  supposes  it  will  be.  On  the  contrary,  by  adopting  the  measure, 
we  would  enlist  the  new  States,  now  opposed  to  the  old  on  almost 
all  questions  growing  out  of  the  public  lands,  to  aid  in  vigilantly 
guarding  the  residue  of  the  public  domain. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster)  took  different 
grounds.  He  insisted  that  cession  necessarily  implies  gift;  and  there¬ 
fore,  as  I  suppose,  the  one  I  have  proposed  is  a  gift,  in  spite  of  the 
many  valuable  considerations  inducing  to  it.  I  do  not  attach  the  same 
meaning  to  the  word  which  he  does;  but,  as  I  have  no  taste  for  verbal 
criticism,  I  have  assented  to  the  request  of  a  friend,  to  change  “ces¬ 
sion”  to  “dispose  of”— the  words  used  in  the  Constitution,  and  which, 
on  the  authority  of  the  two  Senators,  are  of  such  comprehensive  mean¬ 
ing  as  to  confer  on  Congress  unlimited  power  to  do  as  they  please 
with  the  public  lands. 

But  it  seems  that,  so  soon  as  I  had  availed  myself  of  this  com¬ 
prehensive  term,  it  forthwith  contracted  to  the  narrowest  limits.  I 
was  told  the  lands  could  not  be  disposed  of  to  the  States.  Why  not? 
They  can  be  disposed  of  to  individuals,  and  to  companies  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  why  not  to  the  company  or  community  of  individuals 
which  constitutes  a  State?  Can  any  good  reason  be  assigned? 

I  am  next  told  that  we  may  dispose  of  them  absolutely,  but  not 
conditionally.  I  again  repeat  the  question— why  not?  What  is  it  that 
limits  our  power?  We  can  dispose  of  the  lands  to  individuals  on 
condition,  of  which  there  are  striking  instances  in  lands  containing 
lead  mines.  They  are  leased  for  a  term  of  years  on  condition  that  one- 
tenth  of  the  lead  be  paid  to  the  Government  in  kind.  If  this  can 
be  done  for  a  term  of  years,  what  is  to  prevent  it  from  being  done 
forever,  on  the  same  condition?  And,  if  so,  why  may  we  not  prescribe 
the  rules  on  which  the  mines  shall  be  worked?  If  all  this  can  be 
done  in  the  case  of  individuals,  what  is  to  prevent  it  from  disposing 
of  the  public  lands  to  the  States,  on  the  conditions  proposed,  and  to 
prescribe  the  rules  to  be  observed  by  them  in  the  sales  and  manage¬ 
ment— that  is,  to  adopt  the  measure  I  have  proposed? 

It  is  next  objected,  that  it  is  not  a  disposition  of  the  lands,  but 
merely  a  transfer  of  the  administration  of  them  to  the  States.  I  deny 
the  fact.  It  is  intended,  and  is  in  reality,  a  conditional  disposition  or 
sale  to  the  States.  But  if  it  were  otherwise,  and  as  supposed,  I  ask, 
what  is  there  to  prevent  Congress  from  disposing  of  the  lands  by  an 
agency,  or  to  employ  the  States  as  the  agent,  and  prescribe  the  rules 
by  which  they  shall  be  disposed  of?  I  can  see  no  solid  objection  to 
such  arrangement;  but  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  point, 
because  the  fact  is  not  as  is  supposed. 
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Then  follows  the  objection  that  it  would  create  the  relation  of 
creditor  and  debtor  between  this  Government  and  the  States.  Admit 
it  to  be  the  fact;  I  ask,  is  that  relation  more  objectionable,  or  as  much 
so,  as  that  which  now  exists,  of  landlord  and  tenant,  growing  out  of 
ownership  and  administration  in  this  Government  of  so  large  a  part  of 
the  domain  of  these  States— a  relation  which  is  the  parent  of  so  many 
evils  both  to  them  and  us?  But,  to  put  an  end  to  the  objection,  I 
have,  on  the  suggestion  of  some  of  the  members  from  the  new  States, 
so  modified  my  proposition  as  to  provide  that  the  sixty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  coming  to  the  Government,  shall  be  paid 
directly  to  its  own  officers— say  the  marshals  in  each  of  the  States. 
Now,  I  ask  the  opponents  of  the  measure  to  join  me,  and,  by  the  ces¬ 
sion,  to  put  an  end,  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  done,  to  the  still  more 
objectionable  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  between  this  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  States. 

It  is  further  objected,  that  it  would  not  settle  the  question.  It  is 
said,  if  we  cede  the  lands,  the  next  demand  would  be  to  relinquish 
that  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  their  sales  which  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
Government;  that  concession  would  have  to  follow  concession,  till 
the  whole  would  be  lost.  This,  sir,  is  the  old  answer  which  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  existing  abuses  are  ever  ready  to  give  those  who  complain. 
It  is  the  answer  of  Lord  North  in  the  controversy  which  led  to  our 
Revolution.  He  refused  to  yield  the  disputed  right  of  taxing  the 
colonies,  on  the  ground  that  to  yield  would  not  satisfy  them.  If  tax¬ 
ation  was  surrendered,  he  said,  it  would  not  settle  the  question;  that 
their  next  demand  would  be  to  surrender  the  right  of  regulating  their 
commerce.  The  result  of  such  blind  obstinacy  was  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  the  British  Empire. 

There  is  not  a  feature  which  more  strongly  distinguishes  the  firm 
and  enlightened  statesman  from  the  obstinate  or  weak,  than  that  of 
knowing  when  it  is  proper  to  make  concessions,  as  the  means  of  avoid¬ 
ing,  in  the  end,  the  humiliation  of  submission  on  the  one  hand,  or  the 
mortification  of  defeat  on  the  other;  and  never  was  there  an  occasion, 
or  a  question,  when  it  was  more  politic  than  at  this  time,  and  on  this 
question.  It  may  now  be  made  with  dignity.  The  question  may  now 
be  adjusted  on  just  and  honorable  terms;  but,  if  it  be  delayed,  the 
new  States  will  decide  it,  in  a  few  years,  in  their  own  way,  without 
asking  our  leave,  by  their  rapid  relative  increase  in  population  and 
political  weight. 

They  are  now  anxious  for  a  fair  adjustment;  and  we  may  satisfy 
them,  without  making  any  real  sacrifice  on  our  part;  and  it  is  doing 
injustice  to  them  to  suppose  that,  after  soliciting  a  measure  so  liberal, 
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and  from  which  they  would  derive  such  advantages,  they  would  sud¬ 
denly  turn  round  and  condemn  what  they  had  solicited,  and  make  the 
palpably  unjust  demand,  that  we  should  surrender  the  portion  of  the 
proceeds  coming  to  the  Government.  There  is  nothing  in  their  past 
history  that  would  warrant  such  an  imputation  on  their  character. 

It  was  next  objected,  that  the  measure  was  unequal;  and  to  prove 
it  so,  the  case  of  Ohio,  which  has  but  a  small  amount  of  public  lands 
within  its  limits  to  be  disposed  of,  was  contrasted  with  that  of  Illinois, 
which  has  a  large  amount;  and,  because  the  portion  of  the  proceeds 
to  be  allowed  to  the  States  ( 35  per  cent,  of  the  gross  amount )  would 
be  small  in  the  case  of  the  former,  when  compared  with  that  of  the 
latter,  the  measure  is  pronounced  unequal  and  unjust.  If  it  were  a 
scheme  of  distribution,  as  has  been  erroneously  alleged,  such  might 
be  the  fact;  but  as,  instead  of  that,  it  is  a  mere  compensation  or  com¬ 
mission  for  trouble,  expense,  responsibilities  to  be  incurred,  and  ser¬ 
vices  rendered,  so  far  from  being  unequal,  because  the  amount  to  be 
received  in  the  one  case  was  not  equal  to  that  in  the  other,  it  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  reverse.  Equality  of  compensation  for  equal  expense 
and  sendee,  is  equal;  but  equality  for  unequal  expense  and  service, 
would  be  glaringly  unequal;  and,  had  I  proposed  to  allow  Ohio  the 
same  amount  of  compensation  for  the  expense  and  trouble  of  manag¬ 
ing  the  small  portion  of  the  public  domain  in  her  limits,  as  that  to  be 
allowed  to  Illinois  for  the  management  of  the  large  portion  within 
hers,  instead  of  allowing  a  compensation  to  each  proportioned  to  their 
respective  expenses  and  services,  it  would,  so  far  from  being  equal, 
have  been  grossly  unequal,  and  would  have  been  so  pronounced  by 
those  who  now  make  this  objection. 

In  this  connection,  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  but  regret  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  ( Mr.  [William]  Allen, )  in  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Clay)  on  this  alleged  inequality  between  Ohio 
and  Illinois,  did  not  meet  him,  by  denying  the  truth  of  his  allegation, 
instead  of  the  manner  he  did;  which  had,  to  say  the  least,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  sustaining  the  side  to  which  he  is  most  opposed,  against  that 
to  which  he  is  less. 

(Mr.  Allen  rose  to  explain.  Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  did  not  doubt 
that  the  Senator  gave  the  true  explanation  of  his  vote,  but  did  not 
think  it  was  called  for  at  the  time,  and  that  the  effect  was  as  he  had 
stated. ) 

Another  objection  was,  that  it  did  not  extend  to  the  Territories. 
This  objection  had  the  advantage  (what  few  others  had)  of  being 
founded  in  fact,  but  was  unfounded  in  reason.  Had  it  been  extended 
to  them,  it  would  have  gone  beyond  the  mischief,  and  would  have 
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been  wholly  improper.  The  evil,  I  repeat,  originates  in  the  fact  of 
the  Government  being  the  owner  and  administrator  of  so  large  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  domain  of  nine  States  of  the  Union,  ( being  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  whole ) ;  and  must  increase,  so  long  as  it  remains,  with  the 
increased  number  and  relative  weight  of  the  new  States.  They  will 
soon  be  increased  to  twelve,  by  the  admission  of  the  three  Territories 
[Florida,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin],  with  a  corresponding  increase  of 
weight  in  the  Government.  The  Territories,  on  the  contrary,  are 
without  political  weight;  and,  of  course,  with  the  object  in  view,  it 
would  have  been  preposterous  to  have  included  them. 

As  little  force  is  there  in  the  objection,  that  some  of  the  States 
would  not  accept  of  the  cession.  It  is  possible  that  Ohio  and  Indiana 
might  not;  but  not  probable,  as  the  amount  of  public  land  within 
their  borders  is  inconsiderable.  But  what  of  that?  Should  it  piove 
to  be  the  case,  what  possible  injury  could  result?  The  fact  of  not 
accepting  would  be  proof  conclusive  that  the  evil  to  be  removed 
acted  with  but  little  relative  force  in  either;  and  that  the  old  system 
might  be  left  to  go  on  quietly  in  both,  until  the  land  within  their 
limits  was  all  disposed  of.  But  the  case  is  very  different  in  the  other 
seven.  In  them,  it  is  in  active  operation;  and  they  would  gladly 
accept  of  the  cession,  as  the  only  remedy  that  can  reach  the  disease, 
consistently  with  the  interests  of  all  concerned. 

I  come  now  to  the  final  objection— that  the  land  system  is  working 
well,  and  that  we  ought  to  adhere  to  the  old  maxim,  “Let  well  enough 
alone.”  I  say  the  final,  as  it  is  the  last  I  recollect.  If  ( as  is  possible- 
I  took  no  notes)  I  have  omitted  to  notice  any  objection  made  by  the 
opponents  of  the  measure,  I  call  on  them  to  name  it  now,  that  I  may 
answer  it  before  I  proceed  to  notice  the  one  just  stated. 

When  I  first  addressed  the  Senate  on  this  subject,  at  the  opening 
of  the  discussion,  I  admitted  that  the  system  worked  well  at  first, 
but  I  must  limit  the  admission  to  its  earliest  stages.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning,  it  contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  mighty  disorders,  and 
of  great  evils  to  the  country,  if  nothing  should  be  done  to  avert  them. 
If  I  do  not  greatly  mistake  the  tendency  of  the  system  as  it  stands, 
it  is  to  extinguish  the  Indian  titles  far  more  rapidly  than  the  demands 
of  our  increasing  population  require,  and  to  disperse  our  population 
over  a  larger  space  than  is  desirable  for  the  good  of  the  country.  That 
the  former  of  these  evils  exists  in  reality,  the  proof  is  conclusive;  and 
that  it  is  already  the  cause  of  much  difficulty  and  danger,  and  that 
both  are  rapidly  on  the  increase,  so  as  to  threaten  the  loss  of  the  lands 
themselves,  I  have,  I  trust,  conclusively  shown  in  my  former  remarks. 
It  is  sufficient  here  to  repeat,  in  order  to  show  that  the  Indian  title 
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has  been  too  rapidly  extinguished,  that  the  Government  has  sold, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  system,  (now  almost  half  a  century,)  but 
little  more  than  eighty  millions  of  acres;  and  that  not  less  than  twenty 
millions,  probably,  are  held  by  large  holders,  who  purchased  on  spec¬ 
ulation  to  sell  again;  making  the  actual  demand  for  land  for  settle¬ 
ment  not  exceeding,  probably,  sixty  millions  in  that  long  period  of 
time.  But,  during  the  same  period,  the  Indian  title  has  been  ex¬ 
tinguished  to  about  three  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  acres,  of 
which  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-six  millions  remain  unsold- 
exceeding  fourfold  the  demand  for  lands  in  consequence  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  our  population.  Such  is  the  fact.  To  what  cause  is  it  to 
be  attributed?  I  feel  confident  it  will  be  principally  found  in  the 
land  system  itself,  which  has  been  so  indiscriminately  praised  during 
the  discussion. 

But,  before  I  proceed  to  assign  my  reasons,  it  will  be  proper  to 
pause  and  reflect  on  the  influence  that  the  occupation  of  the  aborigi¬ 
nes,  whom  we  are  so  rapidly  expelling,  has  had,  through  the  mys¬ 
terious  dispensation  of  Providence,  on  the  prosperity  and  greatness  of 
our  country.  They  were  precisely  in  the  condition  most  favorable  to 
that  mode  of  settlement  which  was  best  calculated  to  secure  liberty, 
civilization,  and  prosperity.  Had  they  been  more  numerous  or 
powerful,  the  settlement  of  our  country  would  either  not  have  been 
made  at  all,  or  would  have  been  by  the  immediate  agency  and  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  Government,  with  a  force  not  only  sufficient  to 
expel  or  subjugate  the  aborigines,  (as  in  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  Hindostan  by  the  English, )  but  also  sufficient  to  keep  the  colonies 
in  subjection.  How  great  a  change  such  a  mode  of  settlement  would 
have  made  in  the  destiny  of  our  country,  is  not  necessary  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  on  this  occasion.  But,  as  it  was,  they  were  not  too  strong 
to  prevent  settlement  by  hardy  and  enterprising  emigrants,  inspired, 
in  some  instances,  with  a  holy  zeal  to  preserve  their  religious  faith 
in  its  purity;  in  others,  by  the  love  of  adventure  and  gain;  and  in  all, 
with  a  devotion  to  liberty.  It  is  to  settlements  formed  by  individuals 
so  influenced,  and  thrown,  from  the  beginning,  on  their  own  resources 
almost  exclusively,  that  we  owe  our  enterprise,  energy,  love  of  lib¬ 
erty,  and  capacity  for  self-government. 

But  there  is  another  consideration,  not  less  important,  connected 
with  the  occupancy  and  condition  of  the  aborigines.  Had  they  not 
existed  at  all,  or  been  too  weak  to  prevent  our  people  from  spreading 
out  over  the  vast  extent  of  the  continent,  without  resistance,  or  re¬ 
sistance  too  feeble  to  keep  them  within  moderate  limits,  in  the  rapid 
and  wide  outspread  after  game,  pasturage,  or  choice  spots  on  which 
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to  settle  down,  the  far  larger  portion  would  have  lost  all  the  arts  of 
civilized  life,  and  become  fierce  herdsmen  and  barbarians,  like  our 
ancestors;  and  like  them,  in  their  frequent  inundations  over  southern 
Asia  and  Europe,  would  have  overflowed  and  desolated  the  civilized 
agricultural  and  commercial  settlements  along  the  coast,  excepting 
such  as  might  be  protected  by  walls  and  fortifications. 

It  is  to  this  fortunate  combination  of  facts  connected  with  the 
aboriginal  population,  that  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  prevent 
settlements  in  the  manner  they  actually  formed,  while  they  were 
sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  spread  of  our  population 
over  the  continent,  that  we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  our  wonderful 
success.  A  change  in  either  the  one  or  the  other  would  have  changed 
entirely,  in  all  probability,  the  destiny  of  our  country. 

The  bearing  of  this  digression  on  the  point  under  consideration 
will  be  readily  perceived.  We  have  grown,  indeed,  to  be  so  power¬ 
ful,  that  the  aborigines  can  no  longer  resist  us  by  force,  and  when 
there  is  no  danger  that  the  arts  of  civilized  life  would  be  lost  by  the 
spreading  out  of  our  population;  but  the  aboriginal  population  would 
not  therefore  cease  to  perform  an  important  function  in  our  future 
growth  and  prosperity,  if  properly  treated.  They  are  the  land  war¬ 
dens  or  keepers  of  our  public  domain,  until  our  growth  and  increase 
of  population  require  it,  as  the  means  of  new  settlements.  But  till 
then,  our  interests,  no  less  than  justice  to  them,  require  that  their 
occupancy  should  continue;  and  if  the  extinguishment  of  their  title 
should  continue  to  outrun  the  regular  demand  of  our  population  for 
settlement,  as  rapidly  in  proportion  hereafter,  as  it  has  heretofore,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  the  confusion  and  difficulty  which  must  fol¬ 
low.  Those  we  now  experience  are  nothing  to  those  which  would 
come.  That  such  must,  however,  prove  to  be  the  case,  to  a  great 
extent,  if  our  land  system  continue  as  it  is,  I  hold  to  be  certain.  The 
cause,  as  I  have  said,  is  inherent  in  the  system  as  it  exists;  and,  if  not 
corrected,  will  impel  our  population,  by  its  necessary  operation, 
from  the  States  to  the  Territories,  and  from  them  to  the  Indian 
possessions;  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  explain. 

The  system,  as  it  now  stands,  embraces  three  powerful  causes, 
all  of  which  conspire  to  produce  these  results:  pre-emption,  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  this  bill,  before  survey  and  sale;  the  auction  system,  under 
its  actual  operation;  and  a  fixed  minimum  for  all  the  lands,  be  the 
quality  or  the  time  which  they  have  been  offered  for  sale  what  they 
may.  They  act  together,  and  jointly  contribute  to  the  results  I  have 
attributed  to  them. 

My  friends  from  the  new  States,  who  are  so  much  attached  to 
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pre-emption,  as  proposed  by  this  bill,  must  excuse  me  for  speaking 
my  opinion  freely  of  their  favorite  measure.  The  consequences 
involved  are  too  important  to  keep  silence. 

What,  then,  is  this  pre-emption  principle?  and  how  does  it  op¬ 
erate  as  a  part  of  the  existing  land  system?  It  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  to  say  to  every  one,  when  the  Indian  title  is  extinguished  to 
a  new  portion  of  the  public  domain,  that  you  may  go,  and  search, 
and  take  all  the  choice  parts,  the  fertile  spots,  the  favorable  localities, 
the  town  sites,  or  whatever  other  advantages  any  portion  may  pos¬ 
sess,  at  $1.25  per  acre;  and  that  not  to  be  paid  till  the  lands  are  offered 
at  auction,  which  may  be  many  years  thereafter.  What,  then,  is  its 
operation,  but  to  give  pick  and  choice  of  the  public  domain  to  the 
active  and  enterprising,  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  tract  of 
country  to  which  the  Indian  title  is  extinguished,  with  the  speculating 
capitalists,  who  may  choose  to  associate  with  them?  It  is  like  spread¬ 
ing  out  a  large  table,  having  a  few  choice  and  costly  dishes  inter¬ 
mixed  with  ordinary  fare,  and  opening  the  door  to  the  strong,  and 
the  few  that  may  be  nearest  to  rush  in  and  select  the  best  dishes  for 
themselves,  before  the  others  at  a  distance  can  enter  and  participate. 
And  can  we  wonder,  with  such  advantages,  that  there  should  be  an 
active  and  powerful  interest  constantly  at  work  to  extinguish  the 
titles  of  the  Indians  in  rapid  succession,  without  regard  to  the  demand 
of  our  increasing  population;  to  spread  out  table  after  table,  that  they 
may  gorge  their  appetites  on  the  choicest  dishes,  and  slake  their  thirst 
with  the  most  costly  wines;  leaving  the  ordinary  fare,  with  the  crumbs 
and  bones,  to  the  rest  of  the  community? 

But  this  is  not  all.  After  this  picking  and  choosing,  under  the 
pre-emption,  as  it  has  heretofore  operated,  and  which  it  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  prospective  and  perpetual,  comes  the  auction  system, 
that  is,  the  sales  of  the  lands  at  vendue  to  the  highest  bidder.  Nothing 
could  be  more  just  and  equal,  if  fairly  carried  out;  but  it  is  notorious 
that  the  very  opposite  is  the  case  under  its  actual  operation.  Instead 
of  leaving  the  lands  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  bids  of  individuals,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  conception  of  the  value  of  each  tract,  the  whole  is 
arranged  beforehand,  by  combinations  of  powerful  and  wealthy  in¬ 
dividuals,  to  take  the  choice  of  the  lands  left  by  the  pre-emptioners, 
and  to  run  down  all  individual  competition,  so  that  no  one  can  obtain 
what  he  wants  without  joining  them;  and  thus  another  powerful 
interest  is  united  with  the  former,  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title— to 
spread  out  another  table. 

The  next  feature  of  the  system  so  much  lauded  operates  the  same 
way— I  refer  to  what  is  called  the  minimum  price;  that  is,  of  fixing 
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one  invariable  price  of  $1.25  an  acre  for  all  lands  not  sold  at  auction, 
without  regard,  as  has  been  said,  to  quality,  or  the  time  it  has  been 
in  market.  The  effect  of  this,  with  a  quantity  on  hand  to  which  the 
Indian  title  is  extinguished  so  far  exceeding  the  demand  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  is  to  sink  the  value  of  all  the  unsold  land  which  has  not  been 
offered  at  auction,  to  a  price  below  the  minimum,  except  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  the  best,  which  is  annually  purchased.  Taking  the  aggregate 
of  the  whole  of  the  lands  in  the  new  States,  it  would,  according  to  its 
estimated  present  value  by  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands,  not 
be  worth,  on  an  average,  more  than  I6I/2  cents  per  acre.  The  result 
is,  that  no  one  is  willing  to  give  the  minimum  for  the  inferior  or  less 
valuable  portion.  Plence  comes  that  great  and  growing  evil,  of  oc¬ 
cupancy  without  purchasing;  which  threatens  the  loss  of  the  public 
domain,  unless  arrested  by  some  speedy  and  decisive  remedy.  It  has 
already  extended  far  beyond  what  is  thought  of  by  those  who  have 
not  looked  into  the  subject,  and  is  still  rapidly  progressing.  I  have 
taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  it  has  extended  in  two 
of  the  States— Illinois  and  Alabama.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  not 
less  than  thirty  thousand  voters  in  those  States,  residing  on  public 
lands  as  mere  occupants,  without  title.  In  a  single  Congressional  dis¬ 
trict  in  Alabama,  there  are,  by  estimate,  six  thousand  voters.  But,  as 
great  as  this  evil  is,  it  is  not  all.  The  fixed  minimum  price  co-operates 
with  the  pre-emption  and  auction  systems  to  impel  emigrants,  es¬ 
pecially  of  the  more  wealthy  class,  to  turn  from  the  States  to  the 
Territories,  where  the  land  has  been  less  culled  over;  and  from  the 
Territories  to  the  Indian  lands,  for  the  same  reason;  thus  urging  for¬ 
ward  our  population  farther  and  farther,  and  driving  before  them  the 
Indian  tribes,  unmindful  of  the  dispensation  of  a  kind  Providence, 
which  placed  them  as  a  restraint  on  the  too  rapid  dispersion  of  our 
population. 

There  is  another  and  powerful  cause  co-operating  to  the  same 
result,  which  must  not  be  passed  unnoticed.  I  refer  to  the  vast  ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  in  holding  treaties  with 
the  Indians,  and  in  extinguishing  their  titles,  including  reservations, 
and  removing  them  to  the  West;  equalling,  in  some  instances,  the 
fee-simple  value  of  the  lands,  and  in  many  others  not  much  less. 
These  immense  expenditures,  amounting,  in  the  period  specified,  I 
know  not  to  how  many  millions,  (not  less,  certainly,  than  forty  or 
fifty, )  have  made  such  treaties  a  great  money  making  affair,  the  profits 
of  which  have  been  divided  between  influential  Indian  chieftains  and 
their  white  associates,  and  have  greatly  contributed  not  only  to  in¬ 
crease  the  force  of  the  other  causes  in  the  too  rapid  extinguishment 
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of  Indian  titles,  but  to  diffuse  widely  the  baneful  spirit  of  speculation. 

Such  are  the  inherent  defects  of  the  system,  and  the  results  to 
which  they  have  led,  and  must  continue  to  lead,  so  long  as  it  can 
find  subjects  on  which  to  operate,  if  not  remedied.  The  measure  I 
have  proposed  would  apply  an  efficient  remedy,  as  far  as  the  public 
lands  in  the  new  States  are  concerned.  The  combined  action  of  grad¬ 
uation  and  pre-emption  applied  to  lands  which  have  been  offered 
for  sale,  as  provided  for  by  the  amendment  I  offered,  would,  in  a  few 
years,  convert  the  occupants  without  title  into  freeholders;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  would  tend  powerfully  to  prevent  the  population  of 
the  new  States  from  emigrating,  and  turn  towards  those  the  tide  of 
emigration  from  the  old  States,  and,  to  the  same  extent,  counteract 
the  too  rapid  spreading  out  of  our  population,  and  extinguishment 
of  the  titles  of  the  Indians.  But  nothing  can  effectually  remedy  the 
defects  of  the  system,  but  a  radical  change.  What  that  ought  to  be, 
would  require  much  reflection  to  determine  satisfactorily;  but  it 
seems  to  me,  on  the  best  reflection  I  can  give  it,  that  if,  in  lieu  of 
public  sales  at  auction,  a  system  of  graduation  and  pre-emption  had 
been  introduced  from  the  first,  fixing  a  maximum  price  sufficiently 
high  when  the  lands  are  first  offered  for  sale,  and  descending  gradu¬ 
ally,  at  short  intervals  of  one  or  two  years,  to  the  present  minimum 
price,  and  then  in  the  manner  proposed  in  the  measure  which  I  have 
brought  forward,  giving  the  right  of  pre-emption  at  every  stage,  from 
first  to  last,  to  the  settlers,  it  would  have  averted  most  of  the  evils 
incident  to  the  present  system,  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  increased 
the  revenue  from  the  lands.  It  would  have  checked  the  spirit  of 
speculation,  concentrated  our  population  within  the  proper  limits, 
prevented  the  too  rapid  extinguishment  of  Indian  titles,  and  termi¬ 
nated  our  ownership  and  administration  of  the  lands  in  the  new 
States,  by  disposing  of  them  within  a  moderate  period  of  time,  and 
prevented  most  of  the  mischievous  consequences  which  have  been 
experienced.  The  introduction  of  such  a  change,  or  some  such, 
founded  on  the  same  principles,  in  reference  to  lands  not  yet  offered 
for  sale  in  the  Territories,  and  the  portion  of  the  public  domain  lying 
beyond,  and  to  which  the  Indian  title  is  not  yet  extinguished,  would, 
in  combination  with  the  measure  I  have  proposed,  go  far  to  restore 
the  system  to  a  healthy  action,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  farther  progress 
of  the  evil,  and  remedy,  in  a  great  measure,  those  already  caused. 
I  throw  out  these  suggestions  for  reflection,  without  intending  to  pro¬ 
pose  any  other  measure,  except  the  one  I  have  already. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  Appendix,  pp.  135-139. 
Also  printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  February  23,  1841,  pp.  1-2; 
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Speech  of  Air.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  in  Reply  to  the  Speeches  of  Mr. 
Webster  and  Mr.  Clay,  on  Mr.  Crittendens  Amendment  to  the  Pre-Emption 
Bill:  to  Which  Is  Annexed  Mr.  Calhouns  Bill,  as  Modified  by  Mr.  Young, 
as  an  Amendment  to  Mr.  Crittenden’s  Amendment-,  and  the  Resolution  Offered 
by  Mr.  Tazewell  in  1826  to  Cede  the  Public  Lands  to  the  New  States,  and  the 
Remarks  of  Mr.  Randolph  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  Favor  of  a  Cession.  In  Sen¬ 
ate,  January  30,  1841  (Washington:  Blair  and  Rives,  1841),  pp.  3-17;  Speeches 
of  John  C.  Calhoun,  pp.  429-441;  Cralle,  ed.,  Works,  3:583-609.  Variants  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  January  30,  1841,  p.  3;  Congressional  Globe,  26th 
Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  p.  134.  Note:  Neither  Clay’s  speech  of  1/6  nor  Webster’s 
of  1/23,  to  which  Calhoun  was  replying,  seem  to  have  been  extensively  reported. 
Most  of  the  printings  of  Calhoun’s  speech  above  indicated  that  the  speech  in¬ 
cluded  certain  remarks  in  reply  to  Willie  P.  Mangum  of  N.C.  which  were  not 
reported  because  Mangum’s  speech  to  which  they  were  a  reply  had  not  been 
published.  These  remarks  of  Mangum’s  were  characterized,  in  the  first  variant 
report  cited,  as  “personal.”  Most  of  the  printings  of  Calhoun’s  speech  cited 
above  erroneously  incorporated  certain  remarks  he  made  during  debate  on  2/2 
as  if  they  had  followed  the  speech  of  1/30  on  that  day.  See  below  Calhouns 
remarks  of  2/2.  Following  Calhoun’s  speech  on  1/30,  a  motion  was  made  by 
Richard  M.  Young  of  Ill.  to  amend  Crittenden’s  motion  by  substituting  a  bill 
that  much  resembled  the  one  previously  presented  by  Calhoun  to  cede  the  pub¬ 
lic  lands  to  the  States.  This  proposal  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  came  to 
a  vote  on  2/2.  Texts  of  Young’s  proposal  can  be  found  in,  among  other  places. 
Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  pp.  137-138;  ibid.,  Appendix,  p. 
140;  and  Cralle,  ed.,  Works,  3:612-615.  In  Young’s  form  of  the  bill,  the  terms 
“cede”  and  “cession”  had  been  changed  to  “dispose  of’  and  “disposition  of.’ 
The  blank  left  for  the  percentage  of  gross  amount  of  land  sales  to  be  paid  by 
the  States  to  the  federal  treasury  had  been  filled  with  “sixty-five,”  and  the 
interval  of  payment  changed  from  annually  to  monthly.  Some  minor  changes 
and  additions  had  been  made  to  strengthen  the  right  of  preemption  and  the 
right  of  resale  by  private  purchasers.  Finally,  a  sixth  section  had  been  added, 
requiring  that  the  sixty-five  per  cent  of  gross  proceeds  of  land  sales  that  the 
States  were  to  pay  to  the  federal  treasury  “shall  be  set  apart  and  exclusively 
applied  to  the  gradual  increase  of  the  navy,  and  the  erection  of  such  fortifica¬ 
tions  for  the  general  defence  of  the  country,  as  Congress  may  by  law  hereafter 
order  and  direct.”  This  sixth  section  does  not  appear,  however,  in  what  would 
seem  to  be  an  authoritative  version  of  Young’s  motion,  that  in  the  Senate  Jour¬ 
nal,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  pp.  153-155.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  that 
section  was  not  actually  in  the  bill  during  this  session  of  Congress  but  was 
added  when  the  proposal  reappeared  at  a  later  session. 


To  Richard  H.  Baptist,  [Christianville,  Va.],  2/1.  “The  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution  is  such  as  you  suppose,  in  case  of  a  vacancy 
occurring  in  the  Senate,  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  to  which  the  Senator  belongs.”  [The  “construction”  supported 
by  Calhoun  was  apparently  the  obligation  of  a  State  legislature  to  fill 
vacant  seats  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Baptist  solicited  Calhoun’s  opinion 
after  coming  under  attack  by  fellow  Democrats  in  the  Va.  General 
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Assembly  for  refusing  to  collaborate  in  the  postponement  of  an  elec¬ 
tion.  The  failure  of  the  postponement  resulted  in  the  election  of  a 
Whig,  William  C.  Rives.  Baptist  published  the  above  excerpt,  along 
with  another  letter  from  Calhoun  dated  2/ 12/ 1844,  in  his  own  defense 
during  an  election  campaign  in  1844.]  PEx  in  the  Richmond,  Va., 
Enquirer,  March  29, 1844,  p.  4. 

Memorial  “of  a  number  of  citizens  of  Charleston,”  presented  by 
Calhoun  to  the  Senate  on  2/1.  Approximately  145  signers,  mer¬ 
chants  and  others,  pray  Congress  not  to  pass  a  uniform  bankruptcy 
law,  “a  measure  calculated  to  work  great  mischief  to  the  country.’ 
Among  the  signers  are  C[harles]  M.  Furman,  Ker  Boyce,  Richard 
Yeadon,  F[ranklin]  H.  Elmore,  James  Gadsden,  Jno.  A.  Stuart, 
G[eorge]  A.  Trenholm,  and  many  other  prominent  citizens.  (The 
memorial  was  tabled  and  ordered  to  be  printed. )  DS  in  DNA, 
RG  46  (Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate),  26A-H1;  PC  in  Senate  Docu¬ 
ment  No.  138,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess. 


Final  Remarks  on  the  Proposal  to  Cede 
the  Public  Lands  to  the  States 

[In  the  Senate,  February  2,  1841] 
Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  the  measure  to  cede  the  public  land,  origi¬ 
nated  with  John  Randolph.  To  prove  this,  he  read  the  opinion  of  that 
remarkable  man,  as  he  called  him,  spoken  fourteen  years  ago  [in 
3/1826  as  Senator  from  Va.]  in  reply  to  General  [William  Henry] 
Harrison  [then  Senator  from  Ohio].  Mr.  Randolph  at  that  time  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  the  land  should  be  ceded  to  the  new  States, 
in  order  to  establish  more  effectually  the  independence  of  the  States, 
and  to  diminish  the  patronage  of  the  General  Government. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  in  his  opinion,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke 
deserved  the  merit  of  originating  the  measure  of  Cession.  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn  said  that  nothing  but  Cession  would  meet  the  great  question. 

From  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  Feb¬ 
ruary  3,  1841,  p.  2.  Variant  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  February  23, 
1841,  p.  2;  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  Appendix,  p.  140; 
Speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun  .  .  .  in  Reply  to  the  Speeches  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr. 
Clay,  on  Mr.  Crittendens  Amendment .  . .  (Washington:  Blair  and  Rives,  1841), 
pp.  18-19;  Cralle,  ed.,  Works,  3:609-612.  Note:  All  the  printings  cited  of  the 
variant  version  leave  the  erroneous  impression  that  these  remarks  were  made 
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on  1/30  after  Calhoun’s  speech  of  that  date.  However,  close  comparison  of  all 
reports  indicates  they  were  made  on  2/2,  the  date  Calhoun’s  cession  proposal,  in 
the  form  moved  by  Richard  M.  Young,  came  to  a  vote.  Young’s  amending 
motion  was  defeated  20  to  31,  in  a  vote  that  largely  followed  lines  of  South 
and  West  versus  North.  This  defeated,  the  question  recurred  on  Crittenden’s 
distribution  amendment,  which  was  defeated  22  to  29.  Then  the  Senate  voted 
on  the  original  proposal,  Thomas  H.  Benton’s  prospective  preemption  bill.  It 
passed  31  to  19,  Calhoun  voting  against.  It  did  not  pass  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Receipt  from  J.A.  Newton,  [ ca .  2/ 4?].  This  undated  and  somewhat 
mutilated  document  acknowledges  receipt  from  Calhoun  of  $12  in 
payment  for  a  subscription  to  the  Raleigh  [N.C.]  Star  from  2/ 4/1837 
to  2/4/ 1841[?].  A  notation  seems  to  indicate  that  the  subscription 
was  to  be  discontinued.  PDS  in  NcD,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 

Remarks  on  the  bankrupt  bill,  2/4.  During  an  extended  debate 
“Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  should  vote  for  recommitment,  but  he  was  op¬ 
posed  to  the  proposition  to  include  corporations.  He  had  spoken, 
and  voted  against  it  at  the  last  session,  and  he  held  the  same  opinions 
now.”  From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  p.  144. 
Also  printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  February  4,  1841,  p.  3. 


Remarks  on  the  Bill  to  Establish  a 
Uniform  System  of  Bankruptcy 

THROUGHOUT  THE  U.S. 

[In  the  Senate,  February  8,  1841] 
Mr.  Calhoun  rose  not  to  protract  the  debate,  nor  to  enter  at  large 
into  the  argument  upon  the  point  immediately  in  discussion,  but  to 
reply  to  a  remark  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Silas  Wright],  who 
had  adduced  the  only  argument  in  favor  of  including  incorporations 
which  had  the  semblance  of  plausibility.  The  Senator  says  that  if 
we  have  the  power  to  pass  a  law,  operative  upon  natural  persons,  in 
their  individual  capacity  as  citizens  of  a  State,  he  can  see  no  reason 
to  prevent  our  including  those  persons  associated  in  companies  with 
corporate  powers  granted  by  State  Legislatures.  He  can  see  no  rea¬ 
son  to  exempt  an  artificial  body  from  the  operation  of  a  law  to  which 
the  natural  body  is  subject.  Now  the  very  fact  of  this  body  being  of 
State  creation,  is  the  reason  why  it  should  be  exempt  from  the  opera- 
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tion  of  our  laws.  This  Government  cannot  control  or  interfere  with 
the  States  in  their  appropriate  spheres  of  action;  nor  can  the  States 
interrupt  or  interfere  with  the  operations  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  its  legitimate  sphere.  If  a  State  Legislature  incorporates  banks, 
we  cannot  touch  them.  And  in  relation  to  the  United  States  Bank, 
the  court  below  has  decided  that  it  could  not  be  interfered  with  by 
State  authority.  He  would  not  go  into  this  argument,  but  under  every 
view  in  which  he  had  contemplated  it,  he  considered  it  the  boldest 
assumption  of  power  ever  proposed  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Federal 
Government.  If  we  can  overrule  State  legislation  in  regard  to  incor¬ 
porations,  what  act  of  a  State  can  be  considered  sacred  from  our 
interference?  The  very  basis  of  the  argument  is  that  the  States  are 
not  capable  of  doing  their  duty,  and  we,  patriotic  we,  step  in  and  do 
it  for  them.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Ambrose  H.  Sevier]  had  not, 
in  his  opinion,  pushed  the  argu[ment]  too  far,  when  he  said  if  you 
placed  the  incorporated  companies  of  a  State  under  a  commission 
of  bankruptcy,  you  might  next  attempt  to  place  the  State  herself  in 
the  same  position.  This  whole  argument  was  in  face  of  the  fact  that 
England  had  never  attempted  to  extend  her  bankrupt  laws  over 
incorporations. 

He  then  entered  into  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  this  mea¬ 
sure.  To  include  these  incorporations  in  a  bankrupt  bill,  would  be 
to  place  four-fifths  of  the  business  men  of  the  country  in  a  commission 
of  bankruptcy.  The  banks  have  now  owing  to  them  from  the  com¬ 
munity,  at  least  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  and  to  subject  them 
to  a  bankrupt  law  would  subject  every  man  who  owed  them  to  the 
same  process,  and  your  commissioners  of  insolvency  would  have  half 
the  property  of  the  Union  in  their  hands.  Public  feeling  would  rebel 
against  this  state  of  things,  and  your  law  would  be  impotent. 

[Wright  and  another  Senator  spoke.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  had  not  advanced  an  argument,  but  merely 
laid  down  a  principle,  that  each  Government  was  supreme  in  its 
proper  sphere.  As  to  the  right  of  this  Government  to  charter  a  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,  the  Senator  [Wright]  knew  his  opinions;  they  were  the 
same  as  his  own.  The  real  question  in  this  case,  was,  when  the  two 
parties  have  rights,  and  their  exercise  becomes  incompatible,  which 
must  give  way;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  in  the  case  sup¬ 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  New  York,  the  taxing  power  of  the  General 
Government  would  be  paramount.  The  mere  fact  that  in  England, 
whence  we  have  derived  this  law,  its  form  and  its  language,  it  is 
never  applied  to  incorporations,  should  be  conclusive  with  us.  He 
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repeated,  what  he  had  before  said,  that  he  considered  it  the  boldest 
assumption  upon  the  rights  of  the  States  ever  attempted  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  p.  154.  Also  printed  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  February  8,  1841,  p.  3;  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Abridg¬ 
ment  of  Debates,  14:248-249. 


Further  Remarks  on  the  Bankrupt  Bill 

[In  the  Senate,  February  9,  1841] 
Mr.  Calhoun  said  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Robert  J.  Walker] 
had  misapprehended  his  argument  on  a  preceding  day.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  not  whether  a  State  can  exempt  individual  citizens  from 
the  operation  of  the  powers  of  this  Government,  but  whether,  when 
the  State  has  exercised  its  acknowledged  powers,  this  Government 
can  exercise  powers  destructive  of  the  acknowledged  powers  of  the 
States,  and  consequently  all  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi,  founded  on  that  misapprehension,  fell  to  the  ground.  He  ( Mr. 
Calhoun)  had  no  doubt  the  General  Government  might  tax  indi¬ 
viduals  composing  incorporations,  and  the  corporations  themselves; 
for,  according  to  his  estimate  of  the  taxing  power,  it  was  to  get  money 
and  not  to  destroy,  for  destruction  would  defeat  its  own  object.  With 
respect  to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  [in  McCulloch  v.  Mary¬ 
land?],  he  had  no  hesitation  to  express  the  opinion  that  it  was  wrong. 
He  believed  the  State  had  the  right  to  levy  the  tax,  and  he  believed 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  was  wrong  in  supposing  the  decision 
was  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  bank  was  a  public  and  not 
a  private  corporation.  Be  that  as  it  might,  his  ( Mr.  Calhoun’s )  mem¬ 
ory  could  not  be  mistaken  on  the  point  that  the  taxing  power  was 
treated  as  a  power  to  destroy;  but  he  thought  it  was  the  reverse  of 
that.  But  to  proceed  to  another  point.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
had  placed  his  argument,  as  he  ( Mr.  Calhoun )  understood  it,  on  the 
ground  that  the  bankrupt  power  was  an  absolute  power. 

He  (Mr.  Calhoun)  understood  it  might  extend  to  all  cases  of 
debtor  and  creditor,  and  that  was  what  he  understood  by  absolute 
power.  Bankruptcy  was  a  technical  term,  and  he  concurred  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  (Mr.  [Silas]  Wright,)  and  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  [Garret  D.]  Wall,)  who  made  a  report  on  the 
subject  last  year,  that  it  was  limited  to  creditors  and  not  to  debtors, 
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and  that  such  had  been  the  basis  of  all  bankrupt  laws  heretofore 
considered  or  proposed  for  adoption,  and  consequently  that  it  was 
destructive  of  voluntary  bankruptcies,  which  were  treated  as  mere 
insolvencies.  Now  what  was  the  difference  between  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  corporations?  The  one  was  said  to  be  an  incorporation  for  in¬ 
dividual  and  special  interest;  but  were  not  all  created  for  a  public 
purpose,  or  under  the  plea  of  a  public  purpose?  It  would  be  a  gross 
abuse  of  power  to  confer  such  privileges,  unless  it  were  to  promote 
some  public  object;  and  die  people  of  the  United  States  believed  these 
private  incorporations  were  useful  in  promoting  trade,  and  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  commerce,  and  so  forth.  If  such,  then,  were  the  object, 
what  possible  difference  could  it  make  whether  the  interests  were 
separate  or  otherwise? 

After  a  few  other  observations  he  defended  the  right  of  the 
States  to  exercise  authority  over  the  banks  of  the  States,  and  to 
insist  upon  forfeitures  for  suspension;  and  he  inquired  whether  it 
had  come  to  this,  that  Congress  was  to  interfere  because  the  State 
Legislatures  were  too  indolent  or  too  corrupt  to  do  it.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  not  for  Congress  to  undertake  it.  He  then  stated 
various  grounds  on  which  he  opposed  this  proposition.  He  opposed 
it  as  leading  to  a  breaking  up  of  a  system  in  which  the  debts  and 
credit  of  the  country  were  concentrated,  because  it  would  force  on  a 
universal  settlement  all  over  the  land,  and  because  they  could  not  do 
it  without  a  violation  of  the  Constitution;  and  also  because,  if  they 
adopted  this  proposition,  they  would  get  a  principle  which  would  in¬ 
clude  every  township  in  New  England.  For  these  and  other  reasons, 
he  opposed  this  proposition. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  p.  157.  Also  printed  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  February  9,  1841,  p.  3;  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Madi¬ 
sonian,  February  11,  1841,  p.  2.  Variant  in  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and 
Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  February  10,  1841,  p.  2.  Note:  In  the  variant 
Calhoun  was  reported  as  saying,  in  part:  “He  had  many  reasons  to  give  why 
Banks  should  not  be  included  in  a  Bankrupt  bill.  If  Congress  could  include 
corporations,  it  could  include  all  the  towns  of  New  England,  and  every  corporate 
city  in  the  Union.  The  question  was  whether  Congress  should  have  power  to 
destroy  the  Banks  of  the  States,  which  would  be  the  effect  of  the  Bill  under 
consideration.  With  such  an  example  or  precedent  there  would  be  innumerable 
evils.”  The  “bankrupt  bill”  appears  not  to  have  come  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate 
before  the  end  of  the  session. 


From  John  P.  Richardson,  Governor  of  S.C.,  Columbia,  2/9.  The 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  S.C.  having  elected,  by  joint 
ballot  on  11/30/1840,  Calhoun  to  be  a  U.S.  Senator,  Richardson  corn- 
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missions  Calhoun  to  that  office  for  six  years  [beginning  3/4/1841]. 
DS  in  DNA,  RG  46  ( Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate),  Credentials,  South 
Carolina,  Calhoun. 


Remarks  on  the  Bill  to  Authorize  an 
Issue  of  Treasury  Notes 

[In  the  Senate,  February  12,  1841] 
Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  he  greatly  preferred  an  issue  of  notes  to  a  tem¬ 
porary  loan,  because  if  we  had  a  loan  it  would  take  the  money  from 
the  Banks  and  the  Banks  were  in  no  condition  to  make  the  loan.  He 
preferred  notes  also  because  the  issue  would  be  cheaper  than  a  loan. 
The  Banks  disliked  the  loan  system,  and  would  take  advantage  of  the 
contraction  of  a  loan.  A  permanent  government  paper  currency 
would  be  the  consequence.  I  am,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  utterly  opposed 
to  a  loan,  and  I  know  of  no  circumstance  either  in  peace  or  in  war 
which  would  compel  me  to  vote  for  a  loan. 

From  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  Feb¬ 
ruary  13,  1841,  p.  2.  Variant  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  In¬ 
telligencer,  February  16,  1841,  p.  2. 


From  Frederick  H.  Sanford  and  Others, 
“Executive  and  Cor  [responding  Comm[ittee]” 

Milledgeville  [Ga.],  April  [sic;  February  15],  1841 
Dear  Sir-[At]  A  meeting  of  the  Democratic  Republican  party  at  this 
place  in  December  last,  it  was[:] 

“ Resolved ,  That  the  Democratic  Republican  Party  of  Georgia, 
undismayed  by  the  results  of  the  past  year’s  elections;  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  correctness  of  the  principles  which  have  actuated  the 
members  of  the  party,  are  determined  to  open  the  new  political  cam¬ 
paign  with  a  close  adherence  to  those  principles— principles  which 
have  been  proclaimed  at  all  times,  already  well  known  to  the  public, 
and  therefore  need  no  reiteration. 
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“It  was  further  resolved,  That  this  Convention  earnestly  call  on 
the  Democratic  young  men  of  Georgia,  to  meet  in  Convention  at 
Milledgeville,  on  the  fi[r]st  Monday  in  MAY  next,  for  the  purpose 
of  adopting  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  expedient  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  Democratic  principles,  and  that  a  committee  of  at  least 
one  hundred  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  such  measures 
as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  the 
contemplated  Convention.” 

In  accordance  with  the  last  resolution,  the  preliminary  business 
has  been  promptly  attended  to,  and  the  objects  of  the  convention 
being  made  known  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  coast,  we  confi¬ 
dently  anticipate  a  large  meeting  of  the  Democratic  Young  Men  of 
Georgia.  We  know  you  will  be  pleased  to  see  that  disappointment 
has  not  abated  their  zeal;  “but  firmly  convinced  of  the  correctness  of 
their  principles,”  their  enthusiasm  has  only  acquired  new  fire  from 
defeat,  and  their  adherence  to  the  democratic  cause  is[:] 

“Still  the  same, 

Whether  they  win  or  lose  the  game; 

True  as  the  dail  [sic;  dial]  to  the  sun, 

Although  it  be  not  shone  upon.” 

Aware  of  your  devotion  to  our  common  principles,  and  appreci¬ 
ating  the  value  of  your  services  in  sustaining  them,  may  we  not  hope 
that  you  will  lend  your  presence  and  the  weight  of  your  coun[s]e[l]s 
in  aiding  and  directing  our  energies  in  May  next,  if  it  should  meet 
your  convenience  to  do  so.  Yours  respectfully,  Frederick  H.  San¬ 
ford,  of  Baldwin  [County],  John  B.  Lamar,  of  Bibb,  William  H.  Stiles, 
of  Chatham,  Howell  Cobb,  of  Clark[e],  John  H.  Watson,  of  Muscogee, 
Ebenezer  Starnes,  of  Richmond[,]  W[illiam]  W.  Wiggins,  of  Twiggs. 

PC  in  the  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  Federal  Union,  May  11,  1841,  p.  3;  PC  in  the 
Athens,  Ga.,  Southern  Banner,  May  14,  1841,  p.  2.  Note:  An  error  was  made 
in  either  the  date  of  this  letter  or  the  date  of  Calhoun  s  reply  to  it  by  those 
who  published  the  correspondence.  Calhoun’s  reply  appears  below  under 
date  of  2/23/1841.  Scrutiny  of  all  the  circumstances  gives  a  predominant  if 
not  conclusive  impression  that  February  and  not  April  is  the  proper  date. 

Remarks  on  the  bankrupt  bill,  2/16.  “Mr.  Calhoun  rose  to  enter 
his  protest  against  the  doctrine  broached  .  .  .  that  where  the  General 
Government  and  the  States  came  in  collision,  the  States  must  yield. 
From  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  February 
17,  1841,  p.  2.  Variant  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  February 
16*  1841,  p.  2. 
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To  Mrs.  A [nn a]  M[aria  Calhoun]  Clemson, 
Pendleton 

Washington,  17th  Feb.  1841 
My  dear  Daughter,  I  have  been  much  longer  delayed  in  answering 
your  last  letter,  than  I  intended,  owing  to  the  active  part  I  had  to  take 
in  the  land  question.  I  had  to  make  three  speeches;  all  of  them  with 
considerable  preperation  in  advance,  and  after  delivered,  I  had  to 
drawn  [sic]  out  from  imperfect  notes.  That,  with  a  continued  run 
of  visitors  and  attention  to  the  ordinary  business  of  the  session,  has 
left  me  few  spare  moments,  for  the  last  three  weeks,  which  will 
account  for  my  falling  so  much  in  arrears  with  my  home  coirespon- 
dence.  But,  I  delivered  the  last  of  my  speeches  to  the  printer  yester¬ 
day,  and  have  just  commenced  with  bringing  up  my  back  correspon¬ 
dence,  beginning  with  yourself.  By  the  time  that  is  done,  I  shall  have 
to  take  up  the  odious  business  of  directing[,]  franking  and  sending  out 
speeches  &  documents,  which  will  take  two  or  three  days,  when  I 
hope  to  have  leisure  for  the  residue  of  the  session,  to  attend  to  my 
preperations  to  return  home  &  be  with  you  all,  which  I  so  ardently 
desire. 

I  am  so  retired  from  the  world  of  fashion  and  amusement  here, 
that  you  will  not  expect  a  newsful  letter  from  me;  and  I  am  glad  to 
find  you  have  another  correspondent  here  ( Col.  [Francis  W.]  Pickens ) 
who  will  supply  my  deficiency  in  that  respect.  The  debates  in  Con¬ 
gress  have  flag[g]ed  for  the  last  five  or  six  days,  and,  I  suppose,  will 
continue  dull  the  rest  of  the  session.  As  the  time  approaches,  the 
office  seekers  begin  to  flock  to  the  city  and  set  siege  to  Gen[era]l  [Wil¬ 
liam  Henry]  Harrison;  who  I  understand  is  profuse  of  promises. 

It  is  almost  distressing  to  see  him.  He  is  now  in  his  69th  year, 
with  the  full  share  of  infirmity  belonging  to  that  age,  and  very  little 
of  even  the  physical  strength  [“necessary”  interlined]  to  encounter 
the  heavy  responsibility  belonging  to  his  station;  yet,  as  unconscious 
as  a  child  of  his  difficulties  and  those  of  his  country,  he  seems  to  enjoy 
his  elevation  as  a  mere  affair  for  personal  vanity.  I  called  on  him, 
and  he  received  me,  as  I  understand  he  receives  every  body,  with  all 
[“the”  canceled]  familiarity,  as  if  we  had  been  old  cronies.  I  staid 
[sic]  but  a  few  minutes.  Day  before  yesterday,  he  came  into  the 
Senate  Chamber,  while  the  body  was  in  session.  I  did  not  see  him 
when  he  came  in,  nor  did  I  know  that  he  was  in  the  Chamber.  I  was 
sitting  in  my  seat  ( the  one  I  occupied  when  you  were  here )  with  my 
face  towards  the  front  entrance  into  the  Chamber,  and  the  Gen[era]l 
was  in  the  lobby  behind  the  V[ice-]P[resident’s]  chair.  I  had  my 
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back  toward  him.  I  felt  some  one  tap  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  turn¬ 
ing  round,  low  [sic]  &  behold  it  was  the  President-elect.  I  felt  the 
awkwardness  of  the  situation  [  for  canceled  and  to  interlined ]  both 
him  &  myself,  and  rose  &  led  the  way  to  the  lobby  to  avoid  standing 
up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  conversing  with  him  and  attracting  the 
eyes  of  all.  He  followed  and  immediately  began  the  most  familiar 
kind  of  conversation,  as  to  the  course  he  intended  to  take,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  soon  interrupted  by  others  coming  up.  I  have  given  the 
circumstances  of  this  little  incident,  as  characteristick  of  the  man. 
They  keep  [“him”  interlined]  in  one  perpetual  round  of  visiting  and 
speaking.  When  I  compare  all  this  to  the  imminently  critical  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country  in  many  respects,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  anticipate  what 
may  come.  The  only  hope  [“is”  interlined ],  that  he  may  be  perfectly 
passive  and  leave  it  to  the  strongest  [  about  him  interlined ]  to  take 
the  control.  As  bad  as  it  may  be,  it  cannot  be  as  bad  as  the  absence 
of  all  control. 

I  hope,  my  dear  Anna,  your  health  is  at  least  not  worse  than  it  has 
been,  though  I  cannot,  but  fear,  from  the  tone  of  your  letter  to  Col. 
Pickens  and  the  silence  of  your  mother  [Floride  Colhoun  Calhoun]  & 
Mr.  [Thomas  G.]  Clemson  in  relation  to  it,  that  it  is  not  as  good  as  it 
was;  but  I  trust  my  fears  are  not  well  founded.  I  hope  soon  to  be 
with  you  and  to  aid  in  keeping  up  your  sperits.  I  think,  if  there 
should  be  no  decided  improvement,  and  if  it  should  be  possible  for 
your  strength  to  bear  it,  you  [  ought  interlined]  to  visit  Charleston 
with  the  view  to  the  best  medical  advice,  and  the  benefit  of  sea  bath¬ 
ing,  which  is  said  to  be  excellent,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  admit 
of  moving. 

I  send  you  by  the  mail  that  takes  this  two  numbers  of  [“different’ 
interlined]  periodicals,  in  which  I  hope  you  may  find  something  to 
amuse  you  and  to  pass  away  the  time.  I  have  not  read  either.  When 
vou  are  done,  put  them  aside  for  me  to  read  on  my  return. 

Say  to  your  mother  &  Mr.  Clemson  that  I  will  write  them  in  a 

few  davs. 

I  am  glad  to  hear,  that  the  boys  are  doing  well,  and  that  the 
school  is  like  to  succeed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  [Robert]  Anderson. 

I  had  [“a”  canceled  and  “a  few  days  since”  interlined]  letters  from 
Andrew  [Pickens  Calhoun]  &  and  [sic]  Patrick  [Calhoun].  They  both 
express  themselves  with  great  solicitude  about  your  health,  and  with 
the  utmost  affection  for  you. 

Give  my  love  to  all.  Your  most  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  PEx  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Correspondence,  pp.  474-475;  PEx  m 
Cook,  Calhoun— The  Man,  p.  48. 
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To  [Micah]  Sterling,  [Watertown,  N.Y.] 

Washington,  18th  Feb.  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  My  reelection  has,  I  believe,  been  more  gratifying  to 
my  friends  than  to  myself.  I  had  no  agency  in  it  and  the  Legislature 
knew  not  whether  I  would  accept  or  not.  Had  they  thought  proper 
to  dispense  with  my  services,  I  would  have  been  glad  to  retire. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  old  Connecticut  retains  kind  feelings 
towards  me.  I  never  had  any  other  towards  her  citizens  &  their 
institutions;  and  if  I  understand  correctly  the  effects  of  the  policy, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  adopted,  they  would  be  more  fa¬ 
vourable  to  her  &  all  New  England,  than  that  of  those,  whom  they 
have  brought  into  power. 

I  am  also  gratified  with  the  good  opinion  of  Judge  [John]  Fine 
[Representative  from  N.Y.].  He  is  an  excellent  man  to  whom  I  am 
much  attached.  I  wish  there  were  many  more  like  him  in  Congress, 
notwithstanding  his  disinclination  to  Nullification. 

We  have  little  that  is  new  here  beyond  what  you  will  see  in  the 
paper.  It  seems  to  be  settled,  that  there  will  be  an  extra  session, 
when  I  suppose  an  effort  will  be  made  to  repeal  the  Subtreasury, 
establish  a  national  bank,  distribute  the  revenue  from  the  lands, 
&[c.]  &c.  The  contest  will  be  close  &  warm.  The  result  I  regard  as 
doubtful,  though  I  apprehend  the  chance  is  against  us.  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  much  discord  in  their  ranks,  but  ours  is  not  free  from  schism. 

I  send  you  three  speeches,  which  I  have  made  during  the  session 
on  the  question  of  the  pub  lick  lands.  It  is  a  deeply  important  ques¬ 
tion.  The  three  cover  the  whole  ground. 

My  health  is  good.  I  regret  to  hear  that  [John  Calhoun  Sterling] 
my  namesake’s  health  is  so  indifferent.  Our  young  men  often  study 
too  much  and  take  too  little  exercise.  There  is  a  radical  defect  in 
our  system  of  education,  which  in  time  must  tell  in  its  bad  effects  on 
the  constitution  of  our  people.  We  want  more  attention  to  health  & 
vigour  of  body. 

With  my  best  respects  to  your  family,  I  am  truly  &  sincerely  yours, 
J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 

From  Ja[me]s  Whitcomb,  Commissioner,  General  Land  Office, 
2/18.  Whitcomb  has  received  a  letter  of  1/25  with  related  papers 
from  John  A.  Calhoun  [in  Irwin  ton,  Ala.]  in  regard  to  land  patents 
sought  in  the  “Creek  Reserves”  by  William  D.  Grimes.  “The  papers 
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were  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  you  [not  found]  from  Mr.  [John  A.] 
Calhoun,  which  I  respectfully  return  herewith.”  FC  in  DNA,  RG 
49  ( Records  of  the  General  Land  Office),  Letters  Sent:  Indian  Lands, 
1840-1842,  5:485. 


To  Virgil  Maxcy,  [U.S.  Charge  d’ Affaires, 

Brussels] 

Washington,  19th  Feb:  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  There  cannot  be  the  least  impropriety  in  retaining  your 
post  under  the  coming  administration,  if  it  choose  to  continue  you; 
nor  could  your  character  suffer  in  the  least,  if  it  should  determine  to 
recall  you.  If  it  should  be  done,  every  one  will  know,  that  it  was 
from  political  cause,  no  way  impeaching  your  capacity,  fidelity  or 
integrity.  Its  tendency  would  be  rather  to  strengthen  you  than 
otherwise,  with  your  political  friends  &  party.  With  these  impres¬ 
sions,  I  hope  you  will  not  hesitate  to  continue  so  long  as  the  health 
of  Mrs.  [Mary  Galloway]  Maxcy,  or  your  convenience  may  require,  or 
till  it  shall  be  intimated,  that  your  return  would  be  desirable,  if  that 
should  be  the  determination  of  the  administration.  I  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  it  will  be.  Gen[era]l  [William  Henry]  Harrison  indi¬ 
vidually  desires  nothing  more,  as  I  infer,  but  to  pass  through  his  term 
with  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  The  Presidency,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  is  very  little  more  to  him  than  an  affair  of  personal  gratification 
&  vanity.  He  seems  quite  unconscious  of  its  high  duties  &  responsi¬ 
bilities.  Mr.  [Daniel]  Webster  you  will  have  seen  is  to  be  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  He  is  by  nature,  not  proscriptive  and  is  deeply  com¬ 
mitted  against  proscription.  Besides,  I  should  think  his  feelings 
would  not  be  unkind  towards  you.  If  you  could  through  some  ap¬ 
propriate  channel  (perhaps  Mr.  [Francis]  Markoe  [your  relative  and 
a  Clerk  in  the  State  Department]  might  be  the  proper  one )  intimate 
your  desire  to  return  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I  should  think  you  would 
not  be  disturbed. 

The  [“Republican”  interlined]  party  ought  not  to  have  been  de¬ 
feated  had  the  proper  issue  been  made  up  and  pressed  in  the  proper 
manner,  notwithstanding  the  many  sins,  both  of  omission  &  commis¬ 
sion,  with  which  it  is  charg[e]able.  But,  the  truth  is,  that  Mr.  [Mar¬ 
tin]  Van  Buren  lacks  powers  of  a  high  order,  intellectually  &  mentally, 
and  excited  no  enthusiasm;  and  like  most  men,  who  lack  in  these 
particulars,  relied  too  exclusively  on  address  and  management.  They, 
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[“in”  canceled ]  in  ordinary  times  and  on  a  smaller  scale,  can  do  much, 
but  in  such  a  storm,  with  an  exhausted  treasury,  and  [  on  interlined ] 
so  large  a  scale  as  the  Union,  are  feeble  instruments  indeed.  Perhaps 
the  result  is  not  to  be  deplored.  It  may  have  been  necessary  to  a 
thorough  reform  &  restoration  of  the  true  principles  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  If  it  shall  end  in  the  overthrow  of  the  party  coming  in,  [  with¬ 
out”  canceled]  and  the  defeat  of  their  two  leading  measures,  a  bank 
and  the  distribution  of  the  revenue  from  the  publick  lands,  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  prove  in  the  end  a  blessing  to  the  country;  but  if  other¬ 
wise,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  may  come. 

We  shall  soon  know  whether  these  measures  shall  succeed  or  not. 
There  will,  in  all  probability,  be  an  extra  session,  to  be  called  to  meet 
about  the  1st  June.  To  repeal  the  Constitutional  treasury,  and  to 
carry  the  measures  referred  to  will  be  the  immediate  objects.  The 
result  I  hold  doubtful.  The  Senate  will  probably  be  nearly  equally 
divided.  It  would  not  be  surprising,  if  it  should  be  26  against  26. 
The  contest  will  be  warm  &  violent.  In  fact,  it  has  already  commenced 
in  advance.  There  has  been  an  animated  debate  in  the  Senate,  on 
the  question  of  distribution,  or  rather  the  publick  lands  generally. 

I  took  an  active  part,  and  delivered  three  speeches,  referring  to  the 
different  aspect[s]  of  the  question,  of  which  I  enclose  copies. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  Mr.  [Henry]  Clay  will 
have  control  of  the  administration,  though  it  is  believed,  that  there 
is  no  kind  feelings  between  him  &  Mr.  Webster.  Gen[era]l  Harrison 
I  should  think  will  be  very  little  felt.  He  has  neither  physical  nor 
mental  powers  equal  to  the  task.  Nor  has  he,  I  think,  much  inclina¬ 
tion  to  undertake  it.  The  result,  I  should  say,  would  be  great  distrac¬ 
tion  and  conflict  between  the  members  of  the  party  and  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  fact  the  one  term  principle  would  seem  to  lead  to  that 
result,  unless  when  tire  helm  of  state  [“was”  canceled  and  ‘  is  ’  inter¬ 
lined]  held  by  a  strong  &  steady  hand. 

The  result  of  the  whole  I  have  no  doubt  [  would  canceled]  will 
lead  to  the  overthrow  of  the  party,  without  great  mismanagement 
on  the  part  of  those  opposed  to  them.  This  is  to  be  dreaded.  There 
are  some  of  the  old  [Andrew]  Jackson  leaders  who,  I  fear,  regard 
nothing  but  their  own  personal  advancement. 

As  to  myself  &  my  principles,  if  they  are  ever  to  gain  the  ascen¬ 
dancy,  now  is  the  time.  You  know  I  feel  very  little  solicitude  for  any 
office,  as  far  as  I  am  individually  concerned.  I  can  say  with  truth, 
were  it  not  for  my  country  &  the  friends,  who  have  been  so  faithful 
to  me,  I  could  not  be  induced  to  accept,  and,  if  I  ever  should,  it  will 
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be  as  a  task  imposed  by  high  considerations  of  duty.  My  friends  are 
sanguine.  It  seems  certain,  that  a  steady  &  not  a  slow  change  has 
been  going  on  for  years  in  favour  of  State  rights  principles.  Indeed, 
the  very  Whigs  are  disposed  to  profess  them,  however,  wide  their 
doctrines  &  practice  depart  from  them. 

I  am  truly  gratified  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Maxcy’s  health  is  so  much 
improved,  and,  I  hope,  she  will  have  entirely  recovered  before  she 
returns.  Mrs.  [Floride  Colhoun]  Calhoun  is  not  with  me.  I  could 
not  persuade  her  to  accompany  me,  she  is  so  much  attached  to  her 
family  &  domestick  duties  &  our  genial  winter  climate.  She  and  the 
family  were  well  when  I  last  heard,  a  few  days  since,  except  Anna 
[Maria],  who  has  been  infirm  for  some  months  past.  My  own  health 
is  good;  as  much  so  as  it  has  been  for  many  years,  which  you  know  is 
not  bad. 

I  shall  at  all  times  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Remember  me  kindly  to  Mrs.  Maxcy  &  [to  your  son-in-law  and 
daughter]  Mr.  [George  W.]  &  Mrs.  [Ann-Sarah  Maxcy]  Hug[h]es 
should  they  be  with  you.  Yours  truly  &  sincerely,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  DLC,  Galloway-Maxcy-Markoe  Papers,  vol.  43. 


To  George  Bancroft,  [Boston?] 

20th  Feb:  1841 

My  dear  Sir,  I  am  under  great  obligation  to  you  for  the  copy  of  your 
history  of  the  United  States,  and  anticipate  much  pleasure  &  instruc¬ 
tion  from  its  perusal  next  summer. 

Accept  the  poor  return  of  three  speeches,  which  I  have  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  session  on  the  subject  of  the  publick  lands.  They  are 
the  only  ones,  which  have  been  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

The  subject  is  one  of  deep  importance  and  deserves  more  attention 
than  what  it  has  heretofore  received.  The  three,  in  fact,  make  but 
one  speech,  and  taken  together  gives  [sic]  pretty  fully  my  views  on 
the  subject  of  the  publick  lands. 

Present  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  [Elizabeth  Davis  Bliss]  Bancroft 
&  believe  me  to  be  yours  truly,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  MHi,  George  Bancroft  Papers. 
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From  Tho[ma]s  G.  Clem  son 

Fort  Hill,  [Sunday,]  Feb[ruar]y  21st  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  Last  Sunday  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  about 
two  inches  deep  and  followed  by  two  or  three  days  of  the  coldest 
weather  I  have  seen  in  Carolina.  On  Monday  we  hauled  ice  &  the 
house  was  filled  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  rafters.  A  good 
deal  of  that  which  had  been  previously  added,  had  either  melted 
or  sunk[;]  this  was  attributed  to  the  long  continued  spell  of  wet 
weather  in  Jan[uar]y.  The  house  I  think  too  large [;]  it  takes  so  much 
labour  to  fill  it,  that  I  fear  without  there  be  some  one  always  here 
interested  it  will  never  have  enough  to  insure  keeping.  If  it  does 
not  keep  until  Ice  comes  again  it  will  be  owing  to  the  construction 
of  the  house  for  all  that  it  contains  is  rock  ice  &  every  care  was  taken 
to  preserve  it.  Quash,  Moses,  Mary,  Tonine[?]  Cooper[,]  Little  Saw¬ 
ney  &  Ursula  have  all  been  sick  for  the  better  part  of  the  week.  I  do 
not  know  to  what  to  attribute  it  without  it  be  that  they  ate  too  much 
snow.  Ursula  was  confined  &  has  a  female  child.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  now  that  she  has  gone  through  the  spell,  that  when  her  month 
is  out  she  will  work,  for  she  has  not  done  half  a  day[’]s  work  since 
you  left.  Moses  has  been  quite  ill  &  scarce  able  to  turn  himself  in 
bed  but  is  now  better.  I  am  in  hopes  that  tomorrow  will  bring  the 
better  part  of  them  out.  We  commenced  ploughing  on  Wednesday 
&  have  kept  every  thing  going  that  could  run.  Fort  Hill  is  nearly 
bed[d]ed  up  &  there  remains  but  about  a  day[’]s  work  to  be  bed[d]ed 
up  under  fort  hill  in  the  low  grounds.  The  ditch  has  remained  un¬ 
touched  for  the  last  week[;]  the  weather  has  been  so  cold  &  so  many 
sick  that  its  prosecution  was  impracticable.  The  Clearing  hands  have 
made  good  headway  in  the  mill  pond;  during  those  cold  days  the  men 
that  could  be  spared  from  other  work  were  employed  in  cutting  up 
the  large  logs  that  lay  strewed  over  the  surface  of  the  ground  &  of 
which  there  [“are”  changed  to  “is”]  a  goodly  number  &  of  large  size. 

The  Cow  house  would  have  been  finished  but  the  clap  boards  did 
not  hold  out[.]  It  will  require  about  four  or  five  hundred  more  which 
are  yet  in  timber.  I  have  had  Daniel  &  Tom  employed  about  the 
Carriage  house [,]  the  doors  of  which  had  nearly  fallen  down.  I  have 
put  in  a  substantial  sill  &  two  uprights  so  that  it  is  now  stronger  than 
ever.  I  shall  employ  Daniel  at  fixing  the  rest  of  that  building  as  it 
needs  it  much.  The  fence  from  the  corner  of  the  garden  around  the 
Ice  house  down  below  the  oak  tree,  &  up  to  the  gate  is  terminated 
&  instead  of  a  worm  fence  I  have  made  a  cap[P]  fence  which  has  a 
somewhat  neater  appearance. 
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Tomorrow  we  commence  sowing  oats  (the  hundred  bushels  have 
all  been  delivered  and  paid  for)  &  if  the  weather  be  as  fine  as  it  was 
yesterday  &  promises  to  be  to  day  we  shall  get  along  rapidly. 

I  regret  to  say  that  there  has  been  some  mortality  among  the 
hogs,  several  have  died[;]  after  investigation  it  is  I  think  doubtless  to 
be  attributed  to  the  ashes  which  the  negroes  throw  out  of  the  quarter. 
Mr.  Fredericks  says  that  ashes  will  give  them  the  mange  &  kill  them. 
Mr.  Duperre  says  the  same,  so  that  I  have  had  them  turned  out  of 
that  lot  &  have  them  fed  opposite  the  mill,  on  the  hill  side.  Two  calves 
have  also  perished[;]  one  fell  into  a  gully  &  never  recovered,  the  other 
was  young  &  [I]  can  not  say  what  produced  its  death. 

The  mill  progresses  with  ginning  &  grinding  as  usual.  The  bag¬ 
ging  is  not  yet  come  which  I  regret  for  it  will  throw  the  packing  on 
the  spring  work  &  the  packing  round  bales  is  a  tedious  operation. 

I  am  more  &  more  at  a  loss  to  know,  how  it  was  possible  for  the 
plantation  to  go  on  under  Stevens.  There  is  not  a  plough,  Iron 
stock [?]  or  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  can  be  employed  without  al¬ 
most  entire  renewal.  There  was  scarce  a  bridle  on  the  place  &  if 
[one  word  changed  to  “a”]  plough  is  to  start  it  has  to  be  fitted  up  from 
stem  to  stern  &  so  it  appears  with  every  thing.  The  stables  are  all 
out  of  order  &  want  fixing  not  only  for  comfort  but  for  the  security  of 
the  animals.  On  yesterday  I  was  at  the  barn  &  a  horse  had  got  his  legs 
under  the  logs  &  had  it  not  been  for  timely  assistance  would  most 
probably  have  broken  his  legs.  But  we  are  getting  things  into  better 
condition  &  by  degrees  will  put  every  thing  in  order. 

The  horses  are  all  in  fine  condition  &  lively  &  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  cattle  &  the  hogs  since  they  have  been  turned  out  of  the  lot, 
in  which  they  were  confined,  are  improving.  The  big  headed  cow 
is  still  feeding  &  is  according  to  Mr.  Fredericks]  in  passable  order. 
As  soon  as  the  weather  turns  a  little  cooler,  she  will  be  killed. 

We  have  been  employed  about  the  garden  for  the  last  few  days 
&  I  committed  to  the  earth  some  varieties  of  oats,  rye,  vetches  &c. 
which  you  brought  from  Washington  with  you  last  fall.  I  also  planted 
three  varieties  of  wheat.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  late,  &  had  I  known 
that  they  were  here  would  have  put  them  into  the  ground  early,  but 
they  may  come  to  perfection  as  I  have  understood  that  it  was  not 
uncommon  in  this  climate  for  wheat  to  do  well  planted  as  late  as 
Feb[ruar]y. 

The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  complain  that  the  season  has 
been  so  adverse  as  to  make  ploughing  &  all  field  work  backward. 

I  am  sorry  that  your  Land  Bill  did  not  pass.  If  you  had  introduced 
a  clause  appropriating  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  to  the  augmentation 
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of  the  navy  I  think  you  would  have  carried  some  of  the  Eastern  States 
&  probably  your  bill,  but  of  this  you  are  the  best  judge.  I  percieve 
[sic]  that  Elk  Forge[,]  a  property  located  in  Cecil  county[,]  Mary¬ 
land  [,]  is  advertised  for  sale.  Its  position  ( about  3  miles  from  Elkton ) 
is  good.  If  you  know  any  member  from  that  region  I  wish  you  would 
please  ask  of  him  the  character  of  the  property.  I  think  of  going 
shortly  over  the  [Seneca]  river  to  look  at  a  Bed  of  Iron  ore  on  Martins 
creek[.]  Perhaps  a  furnace  might  be  established  there  with  advan¬ 
tage.  A  good  furnace  property  in  this  countrey  [sic]  could  be  made 
to  give  above  thirty  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested.  The  draw  back 
to  the  Martin  creek  property  is  the  remoteness  of  limestone  (25  or  30 
miles )  and  a  furnace  [manuscript  torn ;  several  words  missing ]  1,500 
tons  of  metal  a  year  [manuscript  torn;  several  words  missing]  tons  of 
limestone,  &  to  carry  that  q [manuscript  torn;  several  words  missing] 
five  or  thirty  miles  would  increase  the  expenses  or  diminish  the  in- 
come[;]  however  it  would  not  amount  to  more  than  two  or  three 
thousand  dol[lar]s. 

If  Mr.  [McCoy]  Campbell  is  still  in  Washington  I  would  be 
obliged  to  you  if  you  would  say  to  him  that  I  recieved  [sic]  his  letter 
&  previous  to  the  receipt  I  had  written  him  &  shall  write  him  again. 

The  family  are  as  well  as  usual  &  all  send  much  love.  From  your 
affectionate  son,  Thos.  G.  Clemson. 

ALS  in  ScCleA.  Note:  Several  members  of  the  Dupree  or  Dupre  family  were 
noted  hog  breeders  in  the  Pendleton  area. 

To  [Francis  Markoe,  Department  of  State,]  2/21/ [1841?].  “I  will 
thank  you  to  take  charge  of  the  annexed  package  for  Mr.  [Virgil] 
Maxcy  &  forward  it  to  him  by  the  first  good  opportunity.  The  letter 
addressed  to  yourself  was  received  from  Mr.  [Thomas  G.]  Clemson 
last  evening.”  [This  incompletely  dated  letter  has  been  assigned  to 
the  year  1841  from  circumstantial  evidence,  but  its  date  could  be  any 
year  from  1839  to  1842.]  ALS  in  DLC,  Galloway-Maxcy-Markoe 
Papers,  60:20576. 


To  T[homas]  G.  Clemson,  Pendleton 

Washington,  23d  Feb.  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  I  find  I  am  no  less  than  four  letters  in  arrears  to  you, 
which  you  must  attribute  to  my  numerous  engagements. 
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I  am  under  great  obligations  to  you  for  the  frequency  and  the 
ful[l]ness  of  your  communications,  in  reference  to  my  domestick  and 
plantation  affairs,  as  well  as  to  the  devoted  attention  which  you  have 
bestowed  on  them.  Considering  how  bad  the  winter  has  been  and 
how  much  you  had  to  do,  I  am  surprised  to  hear  that  you  are  so 
forward  with  your  [“work”  canceled ]  preperation  for  planting. 

There  will  be  nothing  done  in  reference  to  the  Report  on  the 
mineral  region  this  session.  There  is  an  indisposition  to  act  on  any 
new  subject,  resulting  from  the  change  in  the  administration.  The 
place  to  which  you  refer,  should  an  appointment  be  made  hereafter 
and  the  office  placed  on  an  eligible  footing,  would,  I  think,  suit  you 
well,  and  whenever  the  subject  comes  to  be  acted  on,  it  would  afford 
me  pleasure  to  further  your  views. 

I  had  a  conversation  with  Dr.  [Lewis  F.]  Linn  to  day  in  reference 
to  the  Mine  LaMotte.  He  said  to  me  twice  within  the  last  few  weeks, 
that  he  wished  to  converse  with  me  in  reference  to  the  subject,  & 
that  he  would  take  some  early  opportunity.  I  went  round  to  his 
seat  to  day  &  said  to  him,  that  the  session  was  approaching  its  end 
and  I  wished  to  know  his  intention.  He  informed  me,  that  he  daily 
expected  Mr.  [E.F.]  Pratt [e]  and  had  been  waiting  his  arrival,  before 
taking  up  the  subject.  He  expressed  a  general  hope,  that  something 
should  be  done  satisfactory  to  all.  I  learn  from  him  that  the  suit 
brought  by  Col.  [Joseph  M.?]  White  would  be  tried  this  spring. 

There  has  been  no  [“lawyer”  canceled  and  then  interlined]  of  any 
[“emence”(?)  canceled  and  “eminence”  interlined ]  from  St.  Louis 
[“this  spring”  canceled ]  at  Washington  this  winter.  I  had  hoped  the 
sitting  of  the  [supreme]  court  and  the  approaching  inauguration 
would  have  brought  on  some  one  in  whose  judgement  &  integrity  I 
could  repose  confidence,  but  I  apprehend  such  will  not  be  the  fact. 
I  have,  however,  made  enquiry,  in  a  quarter  I  could  confide  in,  that 
Mr.  Guyer  [sic;  Henry  S.  Geyer]  of  St.  Louis  stands  at  the  head  of 
his  profession  in  the  State,  especially  on  land  questions,  and  is  withal 
trustworthy,  which  is  no  small  point  in  that  [  quarter  canceled  and 
“region”  interlined ].  I  can  have  a  perfectly  safe  opportunity  by 
which  to  transmit  the  papers  to  him,  and  shall  be  disposed  to  do  so, 
if  Dr.  Linn  &  Mr.  Pratt[e]  should  not  come  to  a  satisfactory  arrange¬ 
ment.  There  cannot  be  as  much  hazard  in  parting  with  the  papers, 
as  delaying  action  to  secure  your  right. 

As  it  regards  your  Alabama  affairs  we  will  converse  fully  on 
my  return.  I  do  not  apprehend  there  will  be  any  difficulty  of  mak¬ 
ing  such  an  arrangement  as  will  be  satisfactory  all  round,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  you  to  intimate.  I  fear  the  Extra  Session,  which  it  seems  to 
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be  taken  for  granted  will  take  place,  may  interfere  with  my  proposed 
visit  to  Alabama.  If  it  should  not,  it  is  my  intention  to  go  out  in 
May,  when  whatever  may  be  agreed  on,  may  be  finally  concluded. 

As  to  politicks  we  have  little  beyond  what  you  will  see  in  the 
papers.  The  enthusiasm  of  log  Cabin  is  abating  and  in  its  place  dis¬ 
cord  begins  to  show  itself  in  the  ranks  of  the  Whigs.  The  Senate 
will  be  nearly  equally  divided,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  [William  C.]  Preston  will  have  the  casting  vote  on  the  bank, 
and,  if  so,  I  fear  it  will  be  carried.  We  shall,  I  think[,]  defeat  distri¬ 
bution.  I  had  no  idea  of  carr[y]ing  the  cession  [of  land  to  the  States] 
at  this  time.  It  had  to  compete  [“both”  interlined]  with  distribution 
and  [Thomas  H.]  Benton’s  preemption  scheme;  but  when  the  vote 
comes  to  be  between  it  and  distribution,  it  has  a  fair  prospect  of 
success.  I  sent  you  my  three  speeches  on  the  subject  of  the  publick 
lands  which  I  hope  you  have  received;  and  now  send  by  the  mail, 
that  takes  this,  a  document  giving  the  loss  by  the  banks  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  Community. 

I  [“am”  interlined]  happy  to  learn,  that  you  think  that  Anna  [Ma¬ 
ria  Calhoun  Clemson]  improves.  It  is  a  great  point  to  be  gaining, 
be  it  ever  so  slow,  in  her  case.  She  has  youth  &  naturally  a  good 
constitution  on  her  side. 

I  rejoice  that  the  time  for  my  turning  my  face  homeward  is  so 
near.  I  hope  to  leave  this  on  the  6  or  7th  of  March  at  farthest,  and 
to  be  home  before  the  mid[d]le  of  the  month. 

My  love  to  all.  Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  PEx  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Correspondence,  p.  476. 


To  Virgil  Maxcy,  [Brussels] 


Washington,  23d  Feb.  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  This  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  Mr.  Morange  [sic;  Wil¬ 
liam  Moragne]  of  South  Carolina,  the  son  of  an  old  friend  and  for¬ 
mer  neighbour  of  mine,  to  whom  I  take  the  liberty  of  introduc¬ 
ing  you. 

Mr.  Morange  is  a  young  man  of  good  education  &  fine  talent.  He 
visits  Europe  with  the  intention  of  finishing  his  education  at  Got¬ 
tingen. 
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Any  attention  you  may  extend  to  him,  or  facility  you  may  afford 
him  in  effecting  the  object,  he  has  in  view,  will  be  regarded  by  me 
as  a  personal  favour.  With  great  respect  I  am  yours  truly,  J.C.  Cal¬ 
houn. 

ALS  in  CtY,  Sterling  Library,  M.A.P.  Montgomery  Collection. 


To  Frederick  H.  Sanford  and  Others, 
Milledgeville,  Ga. 


Washington,  23d  Feb.,  1841 
Dear  Sir— I  have  been  honored  with  your  communication  of  the  15th 
inst[ant]  covering  resolutions  of  the  Democratic  Republican  party, 
and  inviting  me  in  behalf  of  the  Committee,  and  the  Young  men  of 
the  State,  to  address  the  Convention  to  be  held  at  Milledgeville,  on 
the  first  Monday  in  May.  I  cannot  but  be  highly  gratified  with  this 
testimony  of  regard,  coming  from  a  quarter  so  respectable,  and  re¬ 
gret,  that  I  am  compelled  to  decline  the  invitation,  as  I  expect  to 
have  an  engagement  at  the  time,  which  will  not  permit  my  atten¬ 
dance.  Standing,  as  we  do,  on  the  old  Republican  ground  of  oppo¬ 
sition  to  a  National  Bank,  to  a  protective  Tariff,  to  wasteful  and  un¬ 
constitutional  expenditures,  to  the  dangerous  scheme  of  distributing 
the  revenue  from  the  public  domain,  to  the  renewal  of  the  illegitimate 
connection  between  the  Government  and  the  Banks,  and  in  favor 
of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  strict  construction  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  cause  for  despair  from  the  recent  defeat.  It  will  be 
but  temporary,  if  we,  as  a  party,  shall  rigidly  adhere  to  our  princi¬ 
ples  and  doctrines.  They  lie  deep  in  the  public  confidence  and  can¬ 
not  be  perm[an]ently  shaken,  while  the  people  shall  prove  worthy 
of  liberty;  but,  if  we  should  depart  from  them,  or  give  them  a  luke¬ 
warm  heartless  support,  power  will  permanently  change  hands,  and 
our  political  system  undergo  an  entire  revolution.  With  great  re¬ 
spect,  I  am,  &c.  &c.,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

PC  in  the  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  Federal  Union,  May  11,  1841,  p.  3;  PC  in  the 
Athens,  Ga.,  Southern  Banner,  May  14,  1841,  p.  2;  PC  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Cor¬ 
respondence,  pp.  476 — 477;  PEx  in  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Democratic  Republican 
New  Era,  May  29,  1841,  p.  2.  Note:  Other  members  of  the  committee  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Calhoun  were  John  B.  Lamar,  William  H.  Stiles,  Howell  Cobb,  John 
H.  Watson,  Ebenezer  Starnes  and  William  W.  Wiggins. 
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To  [T.  Hartley  Crawford,  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs] 

Washington,  24th  Feb.  1841 
Mr.  Calhoun [’]s  respectful  regards  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs,  and  request [s]  his  early  attention  to  the  enclosed.  Mr.  C[al- 
houn]  is  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  [Christopher]  Orr  [of  Anderson 
District,  S.C.].  He  is  a  worthy  man  who  has  made  his  property  by 
his  own  industry  and  has  invested  the  portion  he  has  in  the  lands  in 
question  as  a  permanent  investment  for  his  family. 

Mr.  C[alhoun]  will  thank  the  Commissioner  to  return  the  enclosed 
papers,  when  he  has  decided  on  the  case. 

ALU  in  DNA,  RG  75  (Records  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs),  Letters  Re¬ 
ceived,  Chickasaw  (Reserve),  1841,  C-1335.  Note:  Christopher  Orr  had  two 
sons,  James  L.  Orr  and  Jehu  A.  Orr,  who  became  politically  prominent  in  S.C. 
and  Miss.,  respectively.  An  endorsement  indicates  that  the  papers  enclosed  by 
Calhoun  related  to  Orr’s  “Claim  to  Chickasaw  lands”  [in  Miss.]. 

To  [T.  Hartley]  Crawford,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  [ca. 
3/2].  “I  enclose  a  letter  from  Mr.  [Christopher]  Orr,  just  received, 
and  which  is  connected  with  his  papers  I  sent  to  you  for  your  action 
a  few  days  since.”  ALS  in  DNA,  RG  75  (Records  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs),  Letters  Received,  Chickasaw  (Reserve),  1841,  C- 
1345. 


Remarks  on  Limiting  the  Remuneration 
of  Customs  Officers 


[In  the  Senate,  March  2,  1841] 
[The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  service 
for  1841  was  taken  up.  An  amendment  was  offered  that  would  re¬ 
quire  strict  accounting  from  Collectors,  Naval  Officers,  and  Sur¬ 
veyors  of  Customs  of  the  funds  they  acquired  from  fines,  forfeitures, 
and  suits,  and  which  would  put  a  ceiling  on  the  total  remuneration 
received  by  these  officers.  Samuel  Prentiss  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
amendment .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  always  listened  to  the  remarks  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Prentiss)  with  great  pleasure;  he  had  ever 
found  them  replete  with  sound  practical  sense.  On  no  occasion, 
however,  had  he  been  more  highly  delighted  than  on  the  present. 
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He  sincerely  hoped  the  course  suggested  by  the  Senator  would  be 
carried  out  by  all  parties;  it  was  alike  honorable  to  his  judgment 
and  patriotism.  He  now  began  to  entertain  some  hopes  that  wan- 
[t]on  and  profligate  expenditures,  enormous  salaries  and  fees  of  of¬ 
fice  would  no  longer  be  tolerated.  If  Senators  would  turn  their  eyes 
for  a  moment  to  the  monstrous  abuses,  the  prodigal  waste  of  the 
public  money  that  grew  out  of  the  system  of  a  high  protective  tariff, 
they  would  shrink  aghast  at  the  disclosures.  Now  was  the  time  to 
bring  the  General  Government  back  to  that  purity  and  simplicity 
which  the  Constitution  originally  contemplated— to  reduce  the  reve¬ 
nue  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  Government— to  take  from  all  public 
agents  those  enormous  fees  and  emoluments  that  had  been  suffered 
to  accumulate  in  times  of  surplus  millions.  If  they  desired  to  allay 
high  party'  excitement,  that  was  the  way  to  accomplish  it.  The  enor¬ 
mous  fees  of  some  of  these  offices  acted  as  lures  to  the  ambitious  and 
unprincipled  to  enter  the  arena  of  politics,  and  just  so  long  as  they 
were  permitted  to  be  received  they  would  act  like  the  high  prizes  in 
the  lottery  to  tempt  adventurers.  Besides,  (said  Mr.  Cfalhoun]) 
every  dollar  saved  by  such  steps  would  be  adding  to  the  public 
treasury,  and  doing  something  towards  placing  the  country  in  a 
proper  state  of  defence,  such  [as]  would  enable  her  to  take  her  stand 
among  the  proudest  nations  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  C[alhoun]  here  made  allusion  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  [William 
C.]  Preston  during  the  morning  hour  in  relation  to  the  national  de¬ 
fenses,  in  parts  of  which  he  said  he  most  heartily  concurred.  He 
thought,  however,  before  any  system  of  defence  was  adopted,  that 
it  should  receive  the  sanction  of  our  ablest  military  and  naval  officers, 
as  the  improvements  that  had  been  made  in  the  science  of  military 
and  naval  tactics  would  render  such  a  course  prudent,  at  least,  if 
not  indispensable  on  their  part. 

From  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  April  3,  1841,  p.  2.  Variant  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  March  2,  1841,  p.  2;  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong., 
2nd  Sess.,  p.  222.  Note:  At  a  later  point  in  the  day’s  proceedings  on  the  same 
bill,  an  amendment  was  offered  making  an  appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  transporting  to  Washington  natural  history  objects  collected  by  the  [South 
Seas]  Exploring  Expedition.  Discussion  among  several  Senators  indicated  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  what  would  be  done  with  the  objects  when  they  reached  Wash¬ 
ington.  Calhoun  “said,  in  matters  of  this  description,  which  were  likely  to 
involve  other  expenditures,  great  caution  was  necessary,  and  he  should  vote 
against  the  amendment.”  ( Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  p.  223. ) 

Remarks  on  a  pension  bill,  3/3.  Under  consideration  was  a  bill 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  to  extend  for  five  years  an  1838 
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act  granting  half-pay  and  pensions  to  certain  widows.  “Mr.  Calhoun 
spoke  against  the  Pension  System,  and  the  eternal  bleeding  of  the 
Treasury,  as  he  called  it,  which  had  been  brought  about  by  our  en¬ 
larged  and  unjustifiable  Pension  System.”  From  the  Baltimore,  Md., 
American  and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  March  4, 1841,  p.  2  ( er¬ 
roneously  dated  as  of  3/4). 
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The  26th  Congress  and  the  Presidency  of  Martin  Van  Buren  expired 
on  March  3.  Calhoun  was  present  the  next  day  for  the  inauguration 
of  William  Henny  Harrison  and  John  Tyler,  both  of  whom  had  been 
born  in  the  same  tiny  county  in  Tidewater  Virginia.  The  new  Presi¬ 
dent  delivered  a  long  and  vague  address,  the  new  Vice-President  a 
short  and  modest  one.  Tyler  then  swore  in  new  and  reelected  Sena¬ 
tors,  including  Calhoun.  As  was  customary,  the  Senate  remained 
in  session  a  few  days  (until  March  15)  to  confirm  the  nominations  of 
the  new  administration.  Enough  new  men  having  arrived  to  make 
a  Whig  majority,  the  Senate  improved  the  time  by  abrogating  its 
contract  with  the  Democratic  printers  Blair  &  Rives. 

By  April  4,  when  Harrison  died  in  Washington,  Calhoun  had 
been  at  home  at  Fort  Hill  for  two  weeks  or  so.  He  was  in  the  midst 
of  making  ready  for  a  journey  to  his  sons  home  in  Alabama,  a  trip 
which  was  finally  to  be  consummated  after  several  postponements. 
The  journey  (which  is  described  more  fully  in  the  general  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  volume)  involved  crossing  all  of  Georgia  and  most  of 
Alabama.  Though  undertaken  for  private  purposes,  it  could  not 
escape  becoming  a  somewhat  public  event. 

Calhoun  spent  a  good  part  of  April  and  early  May  in  Alabama. 
He  found  the  plantation  healthy,  beautifully  situated,  and  produc¬ 
tive.  He  was  at  home  again  before  May  22.  A  few  days  after  that 
he  was  in  Charleston  en  route  to  Washington,  for  a  special  session 
of  Congress  had  been  called.  Its  purpose,  Calhoun  clearly  saw,  was 
the  enactment  of  Whiggery,  beginning  with  a  new  national  bank,  a 
renewed  tariff,  and  the  emptying  of  the  Treasury.  His  duty,  he  saw 
just  as  clearly,  was  to  counter  this  program  and  hasten  the  repudia¬ 
tion  (which  he  believed  inevitable)  of  that  dangerous  party  “into 
whose  hands  the  affairs  of  the  Republic  have  fallen. 

Q 
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From  T.  H[artley]  C[rawford,  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs] 


Office  [of]  Ind[ian]  Affairs,  March  5th  1841 
Sir,  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  two  notes,  one  of  the  24 
ultimo,  the  other  without  date  [3/2?],  transmitting  certain  documents 
from  C[hristopher]  Orr  Esq.  in  relation  to  his  purchase  or  entries  of 
lands  selected  as  Chickasaw  reservations. 

No  definitive  action  has  yet  been  had  on  the  reservation  claim 
adverted  to,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  agents  of  the  Indians  have 
collected  documentary  evidence  in  support  of  the  claims  and  are 
preparing  to  submit  it  to  this  office  for  its  final  decision.  Mr.  Orr 
may  be  assured  that  his  case  shall  receive  due  consideration  and 
will  be  allowed,  unless  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  that  the  Indian 
has  a  paramount  right  under  treaty  provisions. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Orr’s  request  for  information  in  regard 
of  the  undisposed  16th  Section  in  Mississippi,  I  respectfully  refer 
you  to  the  Com[missione]r  of  the  General  Land  Office  [James  Whit¬ 
comb]. 

The  papers  receiv[e]d  from  you  are  returned  herewith.  Very  re¬ 
spectfully  &c.,  T.H.C. 

FC  in  DNA,  RG  75  (Records  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs),  Chickasaw  Re¬ 
moval  Records,  Letters  Sent,  1832-1861,  B:113. 


To  [Joel  R.]  Poinsett,  [Secretary  of  War,  3/5].  Calhoun  supports 
the  application  of  Thomas  H.  Emory  of  Md.  to  be  appointed  a  Cadet. 
“I  am  well  acquainted  with  some  of  his  relations  for  whom  I  have 
great  respect,  and  if  you  can  with  propriety  confer  the  appointment 
I  would  be  much  gratified.”  ALS  in  DNA,  RG  94  (Records  of  the 
Adjutant  General’s  Office),  Application  Papers  of  Cadets,  1805- 
1866,  1841,  105  (M-688:132,  frames  538-540). 

Remarks  on  the  dismissal  of  [Francis  P.]  Blair  and  [John  C.]  Rives 
as  printers  of  the  Senate,  3/5.  Willie  P.  Mangum  moved  that  the 
Senate  take  up  a  motion  he  had  submitted  on  3/4  calling  for  the 
dismissal.  “Mr.  Calhoun  rose  to  say,  that,  in  giving  his  vote  on  this 
occasion,  he  did  not  give  it  on  the  question  of  order.  He  agreed 
with  the  Chair  that  it  was  not  now  fairly  before  the  Senate,  and  he 
should  vote  against  taking  up  the  resolution,  because  he  thought  it 
highly  inexpedient  to  do  so.  But  if  he  were  overruled,  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  should  decide  the  question  of  order,  and  determine  to  take  up 
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the  resolution,  then  he  should  take  occasion  to  express  his  opinion 
thereon.”  (The  Senate  agreed  29  to  22  to  take  up  Mangum’s  mo¬ 
tion.)  From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  p.  238. 
Also  printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  March  13,  1841,  p.  2. 

To  [T.  Hartley]  Crawford,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  “6th 
Feb:”  [sic;  3/6].  “I  transmitted  to  you  not  long  since  the  papers  of 
Mr.  [Christopher]  Orr  of  S[outh]  Carolina  requesting  your  attention 
to  his  claim.  He  is  a  friend  of  mine,  of  upright  &  worthy  character, 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  answer  on  his  case  before  I  leave, 
which  will  be  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate.  I 
hope  your  answer  will  not  be  delayed  beyond  Monday  next.”  ALS 
in  DNA,  RG  75  (Records  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs),  Letters 
Received,  Chickasaw  (Reserve),  1841,  C-1347. 

From  T.  H[artley]  C[rawford],  3/6.  In  reply  to  Calhoun’s  “note, 
of  this  date,”  Crawford  has  “the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  reply 
of  this  office  to  those  letters  [in  regard  to  Christopher  Orr’s  claim] 
was  yesterday  transmitted  to  your  address  Senate  U.S.”  FC  in  DNA, 
RG  75  (Records  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs),  Chickasaw  Re¬ 
moval  Records,  Letters  Sent,  1832-1861,  B:114. 

To  [James]  Whitcomb,  Commissioner,  General  Land  Office,  “6th 
Feb.”  [sic;  3/6].  “I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  answer  in  the  case 
that  J[ohn]  A.  Calhoun  Esq.  sent  you  for  decision  before  I  leave  this 
[city],  which  will  be  immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  It  is  for  an  issue  of  a  [land]  patent  [in  the  Creek  Reserve  in  Ala.'] 
to  W[illiam]  D.  Grimes[,]  Assignee.”  [John  A.  Calhoun’s  letter  of 
1/25/1841  to  Whitcomb  is  found  in  the  same  file  as  this  letter.  It  is 
addressed  on  the  outside  to  John  C.  Calhoun  and  bears  John  C.  Cal¬ 
houn’s  AEI:  “I  presume  that  this  was  addressed  to  me  by  mistake.”] 
ALS  in  DNA,  RG  49  (Records  of  the  General  Land  Office),  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Letters  Received,  1838—1842,  1841,  C. 


To  Cadet  Patrick  Calhoun,  West  Point,  N.Y. 

Washington,  9th  [sic;  8th?]  March  1841 
My  dear  Patrick,  I  write  to  you  simply  to  say,  that  I  have  received 
your  last  and  that  I  expect  to  leave  this  [city],  as  soon  as  the  Senate 
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adjourns,  which  I  hope  will  be  tomorrow  or  next  day  at  fartherest. 

There  will  probably  be  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  during  the 
Summer.  Should  it  be  as  late  as  the  1st  June,  I  propose  to  make  a 
visit  [“in  the  interval”  interlined ]  to  Alabama.  I  omitted  to  say  to 
you  in  my  last,  that  your  brother  Andrew  [Pickens  Calhoun]  wrote 
me,  that  he  had  never  received  but  one,  or  perhaps  two  (I  forget 
which)  letters  from  you  and  that  he  had  answ[er]ed  all  he  had  re¬ 
ceived.  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  [“him  can¬ 
celed]  you.  He  takes  much  interest  in  your  success.  I  hope  you 
will  write  him  shortly. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  [Thomas  G.]  Clemson  yesterday  and  one 
from  your  Mother  [Floride  Colhoun  Calhoun]  a  few  days  before. 
Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clemson]  is  better  and  all  the  rest  were  well. 

When  you  next  write,  which  must  be  shortly,  direct  to  Pendleton. 
Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers.  Note:  This  letter  was  probably  mis¬ 
dated;  it  was  postmarked  3/8. 

From  James  Whitcomb,  General  Land  Office,  3/8.  In  reply  to 
Calhoun’s  letter  [of  3/6]  Whitcomb  explains  that  he  received  from 
John  A.  Calhoun  two  contracts  for  land  in  Ala.,  under  the  Creek 
treaty  of  1833.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  issuance  of  a  patent 
for  one  of  the  two;  Whitcomb  has  not  yet  received  a  clearance  from 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  [T.  Hartley  Crawford]  for  the 
other.  FC  in  DNA,  RG  49  (Records  of  the  General  Land  Office), 
Letters  Sent;  Indian  Lands,  6:5. 


To  T[homas]  G.  Clemson,  [Pendleton] 

Washington,  10th  [sic;  9th]  March  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  The  Senate  has  not  yet  adjourned.  The  Cabinet  ap¬ 
pointments  have  all  been  confirmed  and  we  are  now  engaged  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  [Willie  P.]  Mangum  [Senator  from 
N.C.]  to  re[s]cind  the  contract  with  [Francis  P.]  Blair  &  [John  C.] 
Rives  to  do  the  printing.  The  debate  to  day  was  warm  and  personal 
between  Mr.  [William  R.]  King  of  Alabama  &  Mr.  [Henry]  Clay  of 
Kentucky,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  rumoured,  that  the  latter  has  chal¬ 
lenged  the  former.  It  is  still  uncertain  when  we  shall  adjourn,  but 
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I  hope  tomorrow  or  next  day.  I  shall  leave  immediately  after  and 
have  concluded  to  take  the  route  by  Charleston. 

The  Extra  Session  is  not  yet  finally  determined  on. 

The  city  is  still  crow[d]ed  with  the  office  seekers,  most  of  whom 
must  go  home  sadly  disappointed. 

I  defer  till  I  return  the  other  subjects  on  which  I  would  otherwise 
write  you. 

I  am  rejoiced  to  learn  that  Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clemson]  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  something  better. 

My  love  to  all.  Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  PC  in  Jameson,  ed..  Correspondence,  p.  477. 


To  C  [h arles]  Fisher,  [former  Representative 
from  N.C.],  Salisbury,  N.C. 

Washington,  10th  Feb:  [sic;  9th  March]  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  We  are  still  here  debating  a  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
[Willie  P.]  Mangum  to  re[s]cind  the  contract  for  printing  with  Blair 
&  Rives.  It  is  a  great  outrage  and  the  debate  has  been  warm  &  very 
pointed  between  Mr.  [William  R.]  King  &  Mr.  [Henry]  Clay  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  to  day.  The  impression  is,  that  a  challenge  passed  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  before  the  Senate  rose.  I  spoke  to  day,  but 
confined  myself  entirely  to  the  question. 

The  Weather  has  been  so  bad,  that,  in  consequence  of  my  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  the  effects  on  [  the  roads  through  interlined ]  your 
deep  rich  soil,  I  have  concluded  to  go  [home]  by  Charleston.  I  re¬ 
gret  it,  as  I  prefer  the  route,  [“by  Salisbury”  interlined  and  then  im¬ 
perfectly  erased]  when  the  roads  are  good  by  Raleigh  &  Salisbury. 
The  city  is  still  crow[d]ed  with  office  seekers,  many  of  whom  must 
return  saddly  [sic]  disappointed. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  certain  yet  in  relation  to  the  extra 
session.  Yours  truly,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  NcU,  Charles  Fisher  Papers.  Note:  This  letter  was  postmarked  on 
3/10.  Calhoun’s  speech  and  the  exchange  between  King  and  Clay  referred  to 
as  occurring  “to  day”  happened  on  3/9. 
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Remarks  on  the  Motion  to  Dismiss  Blair 
and  Rives  as  Printers  of  the  Senate 

[In  the  Senate,  March  9,  1841] 
Mr.  Calhoun  said:  I  rise,  Mr.  President,  as  the  question  is  about  to 
be  put,  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  I  propose  to  place  my  vote. 
There  are  some  questions  too  clear  to  be  supported  or  opposed  by 
argument,  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  that  description.  All 
that  can  be  done  in  such  cases,  is  to  give  a  distinct  statement  of  the 
points  involved,  and  leave  them  to  force  their  way  by  their  own 
intrinsic  evidence.  It  is  that  which  I  propose  to  do  in  the  present 
instance. 

The  first  point  involved  in  considering  this  question  is,  has  the 
Senate  a  right  to  employ  persons  to  do  its  printing?  No  one  can 
doubt  that.  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides. 

The  next  is,  can  it  enter  into  a  contract  with  such  persons  for 
the  purpose?  How  can  that  be  doubted?  How  else  could  they  be 
employed,  but  by  contract,  expressed  or  implied?  It  is  the  only 
mode  in  which  it  has  ever  been  done  from  the  foundation  of  the 
Government.  At  first,  the  mode  was  by  letting  it  out  to  the  highest 
bidder;  but  that  was  found  to  be  objectionable.  Persons  not  com¬ 
petent,  and  without  adequate  means,  were  in  the  habit  of  bidding 
for  the  contract  on  speculation,  and  afterwards  either  execute  it  im¬ 
properly,  or  fail  to  execute  at  all.  A  change,  in  consequence,  became 
necessary  in  the  mode  of  selecting  Printers,  which  twenty  years  ago 
terminated  in  the  present;  to  fix  the  rate  of  compensation,  and  leave 
it  to  each  House  to  select  their  Printers  by  the  vote  of  a  majority. 
Such  has  been  the  invariable  practice  ever  since.  It  is,  in  fact,  as 
far  as  the  present  question  is  involved,  the  same  in  principle  with 
the  original  mode.  The  only  difference  is,  that,  in  the  present,  the 
rate  is  fixed,  and  the  persons  selected  or  designated  by  each  House 
by  a  vote  of  the  majority;  and  in  the  original,  the  lowest  bid  de¬ 
termined  both  the  rate  and  the  persons.  The  execution,  in  each 
case,  was  under  contract. 

The  next  point  is,  has  the  Senate  made  its  selection  to  do  its 
printing  for  the  time  specified;  and  have  the  persons  so  selected  en¬ 
tered  into  a  contract  to  perform  it?  There,  sir,  on  the  table  of  the 
Secretary,  lies  the  bond  of  Messrs.  [Francis  P.]  Blair  and  [John  C.] 
Rives,  duly  executed— signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  with  adequate 
security,  and  a  heavy  penal  sum  for  the  faithful  execution  of  the 
printing;  they  having  been  previously  selected,  in  due  form,  under 
the  order  of  the  Senate.  Every  thing  has  been  done  orderly,  and 
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according  to  the  invariable  practice  which  has  prevailed  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  without  being  disturbed,  or  questioned,  under  all  the 
party  changes  which  have  occurred  during  that  long  period,  until 
the  present  time. 

It  is  this  contract,  thus  made,  that  this  resolution  proposes  to 
rescind,  not  directly,  but  indirectly,  by  dismissing  Blair  and  Rives 
as  Printers  to  the  Senate,  but  which  would  be,  in  effect,  to  set  aside 
and  annul  their  contract;  and  what  would  that  be  but  a  plain  and 
palpable  violation  of  contract— a  naked  act  of  power  and  bad  faith 
on  our  part? 

Such  is  the  inevitable  consequence,  from  a  simple  statement  of 
the  points  involved  in  the  question.  There  can  be  no  escape,  but 
by  denying  that  the  instrument  which  they  have  signed,  and  by 
which  they  have  bound  themselves  to  execute  the  printing  of  the 
body,  is  a  contract;  and  to  this  extremity  have  gentlemen  been 
driven,  against  the  plain  facts  of  the  case.  For  this  purpose,  they 
distinguish  between  employment  and  office,  and  insist  that  they  are 
not  simply  persons  employed  to  do  the  printing  of  the  Senate,  but 
that  they  are  officers  of  the  body,  appointed  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  which  authorizes  each  House  to  appoint  its  own 
officers;  and  that,  as  such,  they  are  as  liable  to  be  dismissed  as  our 
Secretary  or  Doorkeeper.  I  do  not  deny  that  all  public  employments 
may  be  regarded  as  offices,  taking  the  term  in  its  broad  sense,  and 
offices  as  employments;  but  the  distinction  between  them,  as  far  as 
the  question  of  contract,  or  the  right  of  dismissing  at  pleasure,  is 
concerned,  is  as  broad  and  plain  as  the  Pennsylvania  avenue.  When 
the  business  to  be  done  is  to  be  performed  by  the  person  employed, 
it  may  be  either  one  or  the  other,  according  to  circumstances.  If  the 
capital  and  materials  belong  to  the  person  employed,  if  he  hires  the 
workmen,  if  he  runs  the  risk  of  loss  and  gain,  he  is  simply  an  em¬ 
ployee,  and  not  an  officer;  and  the  engagement  between  him  and  the 
public  a  contract,  and  not  simply  a  bond  for  the  faithful  execution 
of  official  duties,  as  this  has  been  represented  to  be.  The  reason  of 
the  difference  is  obvious.  A  reciprocal  obligation  in  all  such  cases, 
either  expressed  or  implied,  between  the  employer  and  the  employee, 
always  exists,  unless  there  is  an  express  stipulation  to  the  contrary; 
and  it  is  on  such  understanding  of  mutual  obligation  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  community  is  almost  entirely  conducted. 

Such  is  the  fact  in  this  case.  Blair  and  Rives  engaged  to  do  the 
printing  of  the  Senate  at  their,  not  our,  expense.  For  this  purpose  a 
large  capital  must  necessarily  be  invested  in  building,  printing  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  materials,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  outlay  in  the  hire 
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of  hands  and  incidental  expenses.  Theirs  is  the  hazard.  If  the 
building  or  materials  should  be  burnt  or  destroyed;  if  prices  should 
rise,  so  as  to  make  it  a  losing  concern;  the  loss  is  theirs,  not  ours. 
And  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  all  this  hazard  would  be  incurred  with¬ 
out  the  plighted  faith,  on  our  part,  that  they  should  continue  to  do 
our  printing,  for  the  time  stipulated,  provided  they  should  faithfully 
perform  their  engagements?  The  contrary  supposition  would  be 
absurd.  I  put  it  to  the  Senators  on  the  opposite  side,  if,  instead  of 
having  the  buildings  and  printing  apparatus,  they  had  erected  the 
one  and  purchased  the  other,  under  the  bond  which  they  have  given 
to  execute  the  printing,  would  you  not  regard  the  dismissal  an  act 
of  gross  injustice— a  violation  of  a  fair  understanding  between  you 
and  them,  which  justified  the  incurring  of  such  heavy  expense  on  their 
part,  as  necessary  to  the  execution  of  the  work?  And  can  it  make 
their  bond  more  or  less  a  contract,  because  they  happen  to  have 
them  already  in  their  possession?  If  you  reverse  it,  and  suppose  the 
building,  the  printing  apparatus,  and  the  expense  and  risk,  to  be  the 
public’s,  and  not  theirs,  and  that  they  had  been  elected  to  take  the 
general  superintendence  of  a  public  establishment,  instead  of  their 
own,  then,  indeed,  they  would  be  officers  in  the  sense  you  contended 
for,  and  liable  to  be  dismissed,  like  other  officers,  and  not  mere  em¬ 
ployees  to  do  the  printing  of  the  Senate,  as  they  clearly  are.  Such 
and  so  wide  is  the  difference  between  officers,  in  the  proper  sense, 
and  mere  employees,  as  far  as  the  question  of  rescinding  this  contract 
is  involved. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  it  has  been  decided  that  they  are  en¬ 
titled  to  be  admitted  into  this  chamber  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
officers  of  the  body.  But  is  there  not  obviously  a  marked  distinction 
between  that  and  the  principle  on  which  the  question  of  contract 
stands?  In  deciding  by  the  Vice  President  the  case  of  the  right  of 
admission,  it  was  not  necessary  to  distinguish  between  an  officer 
and  that  of  an  employee,  the  performance  of  whose  duty  made  his 
presence  necessary  here,  as  much  so  as  if  he  superintended  a  public 
printing  establishment  as  a  salaried  officer,  and  not  a  private  one, 
at  their  own  risk  and  expense,  and  even  more  so  in  some  respects. 

It  is  also  said  that  their  bond  is  no  more  a  contract  than  that 
given  by  the  collector  of  the  customs,  or  any  other  officer,  for  the 
faithful  discharge  of  duty,  and  which  it  is  admitted  does  not  permit 
his  dismissal.  What  has  already  been  said  is  sufficient  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  cases.  But  suppose  the  case  to  be  reversed,  and 
that  the  collector,  say  of  the  port  of  New  York,  instead  of  being  a 
mere  superintendent,  to  collect  the  revenues  of  that  port,  at  the  ex- 
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pense  of  the  public,  as  is  the  case,  had  made  an  arrangement  with 
the  Government  to  collect  it  at  his  own  expense  and  risk,  for  a  fixed 
period,  at  a  given  rate  per  centum,  could  he,  in  that  case,  be  dis¬ 
missed,  so  long  as  he  faithfully  performed  his  engagement,  without 
violation  of  contract?  If  farther  illustration  of  the  difference  of  the 
two  cases  be  necessary,  the  Post  Office  Department  will  furnish  it. 
The  two  classes,  officers  and  employees,  are  both  to  be  found  in  that 
branch  of  service.  The  deputy  postmasters  are  of  the  former  de¬ 
scription,  and  can  be  dismissed  the  service  without  violation  of  con¬ 
tract;  but  very  different  is  the  case  with  the  persons  employed  to 
carry  the  mail.  They  do  it  at  their  own  expense,  and  are  acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  contractors;  and  can,  as  such,  only  be  dismissed,  as  is 
acknowledged,  in  consequence  of  a  positive  stipulation  in  their  con¬ 
tract  to  that  effect. 

But  other  grounds  are  assumed  in  attempting  to  justify  this  law¬ 
less  act  of  power,  as  I  must  regard  it.  We  are  told  that  the  other 
House  have  changed  the  practice  under  the  joint  resolution^]  of 
1819  and  1829.  I  reply,  that  each  House  has  a  right  to  interpret  for 
itself;  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  say,  whether  they  adopted  the  true 
interpretation  or  not.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  they  have 
never  yet  dismissed  their  Printer,  or  attempted  to  do  so,  even  under 
circumstances  any  way  similar  to  the  present.  But,  suppose  they 
had,  would  that  justify  us  in  departing  from  our  uniform  custom 
of  twenty  years’  standing,  and  which,  no  one  can  doubt,  is  in  con¬ 
formity  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  those  resolutions?  But,  sir,  I  lay 
both  resolutions  out  of  the  question  in  the  view  I  have  taken.  I  do 
not  inquire  whether  they  are  constitutional  or  not,  or  whether  we 
have,  or  have  not,  conformed  to  them.  It  is  unnecessary  as  far  as 
the  present  question  is  concerned.  It  is  sufficient  that  we  have  a 
right  to  employ  contractors  to  do  our  printing;  that  Blair  and  Rives 
have  been  so  employed,  and  that  they  have  entered  into  a  written 
contract,  with  all  due  solemnities,  to  perform  their  duty.  If  the 
original  resolutions  be  unconstitutional,  or  if  there  be  in  what  we 
have  done  any  want  of  conformity  to  them,  it  is  we,  and  not  they, 
who  are  responsible.  So  say  justice  and  common  honesty,  as  well  as 
self-respect. 

But,  sir,  I  have  stated  the  case  far  stronger  than  is  necessary  for 
the  side  I  support.  I  might  waive  our  undoubted  right  to  employ 
persons  to  do  our  printing  by  contract;  I  might  admit  it  to  be  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  the  bond  given  by  Blair  and  Rives  is  a  contract  or  not, 
and  whether  they  are  in  fact  officers  or  merely  employees,  and  yet 
stand  on  impregnable  grounds  in  maintaining  that  you  have  no  right 
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to  pass  this  resolution.  I  might  rest  the  question  on  the  simple  fact 
that  you  selected  them  as  Printers,  and  have  entered  into  a  written 
instrument  with  them  that  they  are  to  do  the  printing,  and  might 
concede  that  it  is  a  disputed  and  doubtful  point  whether  they  are 
officers  in  the  sense  you  contend  for,  or  not,  and  yet  show  conclu¬ 
sively,  on  the  soundest  principles,  that  we  have  no  right  to  do  this 
act.  We  are  one  party,  and  they  another,  to  this  transaction— we  are 
the  powerful,  and  they  the  weak;  and  is  there  any  rule  more  funda¬ 
mental,  according  to  the  code  of  morals,  and  the  principles  of  our 
free  political  system,  than  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  judge  in  his 
own  case?  Or  that  the  right  of  decision,  in  such  cases  as  this,  belongs 
to  another  and  appropriate  department,  and  not  to  us?  To  assume 
the  reverse,  would  be  to  assume  that  one  Legislature  had  the  right 
to  set  aside  contracts  entered  into  by  its  predecessors,  whenever  a 
question  of  doubt  can  be  raised:  no,  still  stronger,  entered  into  by 
itself;  for  the  Senate  is  a  perpetual  body.  It  is  the  body  which 
authorized  this  transaction,  that  now  undertakes  to  undo.  Pass  this 
resolution,  and  you  would  set  a  precedent,  as  inconsiderable  as  is 
the  interest  involved  in  this  case,  which  would  authorize  any  State 
to  cancel  its  bonds,  to  revoke  its  charters,  and  annul  its  contracts, 
and  to  make  it  a  question  of  mere  expediency— of  personal  and  party 
like  and  dislike— and  not  a  violation  of  the  eternal  principles  of 
justice— whether  they  should  or  not  adhere  to  their  engagements. 

And  with  whom  does  so  dangerous  a  measure  originate?  With 
those  who  have  assumed  to  be  the  protectors  of  the  sanctity  of  con¬ 
tracts— the  champions  of  vested  rights  and  chartered  privileges;  who, 
in  their  zeal,  stigmatized  their  opponents  as  loco  focos,  agrarians, 
and  contemners  of  plighted  faith.  And  let  me  ask,  at  what  time  is 
such  a  measure  brought  forward?  At  the  moment  when  the  in¬ 
debtedness  of  the  country  is  greater  than  has  ever  been  known;  when 
many  of  the  States  have  thoughtlessly  plunged  themselves  in  debt 
almost  beyond  their  ability  to  meet  their  engagements;  when  the 
pressure  of  the  times,  and  the  example  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  en¬ 
gagements  by  the  great  moneyed  institutions  of  the  country,  have 
done  so  much  to  weaken  the  force  of  contracts,  in  the  estimation  of 
many;  and  when  especially  it  is  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens,  and 
this  body  in  particular,  which  has  such  just  and  great  influence  over 
public  opinion,  to  avoid  any  act  which  can,  by  possibility,  be  in¬ 
terpreted  into  a  disregard  of  the  sacred  obligation  of  contracts.  It 
is  at  such  a  moment  that  the  party  which  professes  to  be  the  special 
guardian  of  the  public  faith,  call  on  us  to  do  this  dangerous  act;  and 
for  what  purpose?  The  poor,  the  pitiful  one  of  turning  out  Printers 
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of  one  political  faith,  in  order  to  put  in  others  of  a  different;  to  put 
out  Blair  and  Rives  to  put  in  Gales  and  Seaton,  who,  in  no  respect 
whatever,  either  in  punctuality  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  or 
personal  respectability,  are  their  superiors.  I  cannot  but  express 
my  amazement  at  the  step,  coming  from  the  quarter  it  does,  and 
with  the  course  which,  it  is  understood,  the  party  from  which,  it 
comes  intend  to  take  in  reference  to  a  leading  measure  of  policy— 

I  refer  to  a  National  Bank.  It  is  said,  and  believed,  that  it  will  be 
one  of  their  first  measures,  and  that  on  which  they  rely  to  carry 
through  their  avowed  policy.  Do  you  not  see  that  this  measure,  as 
inconsiderable  as  it  is,  will  furnish  ground  from  which  to  assail  such 
an  institution  with  powerful  effect?  You  propose  to  set  aside  this 
contract  because  you  believe  that  the  Senate  has  no  constitutional 
right  to  make  it.  Is  there  not  a  large  party  in  the  country,  now  acci¬ 
dentally  in  the  minority,  who  believe,  and  have  believed  from  the 
beginning,  that  Congress  has  no  right  to  charter  such  a  bank,  and 
have  ever  resisted  its  establishment  in  consequence  of  such  belief? 
You  believe  that  the  instrument  signed  by  Blair  and  Rives  to  do  your 
printing  is  not  a  contract.  Is  there  not  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
community  who  believe  that  a  bank  charter  is  no  contract?  That  it 
is  a  grant  merely  of  a  public  franchise,  which  can  be  withdrawn  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  grantor?  If  I  may  venture  an  opinion,  I  would 
say  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  prove  that  this  instrument  is  not  a  con¬ 
tract,  than  that  a  charter  of  a  bank  is  one. 

But  we  are  told  that  we  were  forewarned  not  to  make  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Printers;  that  we  would  soon  be  in  a  minority;  and  that 
if  we  ventured,  in  spite  of  such  warning,  to  appoint,  that  those  we 
might  select  would  be  dismissed  when  the  majority  changed  sides. 
Will  not  the  same  warning  be  given  when  you  come  to  propose  a 
bank  charter?  Will  you  not  be  told  that  it  is  clearly  unconstitutional; 
that  you  have  seized  on  the  accidental  ascendancy  of  your  party,  to 
force  it  on  the  country,  against  its  sober  and  habitual  conviction, 
both  as  to  its  expediency  and  constitutionality;  and  that,  if  you  ven¬ 
ture  to  act  under  such  admonitions,  your  acts  will  not  be  respected 
when  you  come  to  be  again  in  a  minority? 

Thinking,  as  I  do,  in  reference  to  a  National  Bank,  I  would  re¬ 
joice  to  see  you  raising  up  such  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  estab¬ 
lishing  one,  could  the  effect  of  this  pernicious  example  you  are  about 
to  set  be  confined  to  that.  But  that  is  impossible.  It  will  go  far 
beyond,  and  be  followed  by  immeasurable  evils,  unless,  as  I  hope, 
the  sense  of  justice  in  the  public  mind  should  react  against  what 
you  purpose  to  do. 
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As  to  myself,  I,  on  the  present  occasion,  act  on  the  same  principles 
which  guided  me  in  1834,  on  the  question  of  the  removal  of  the 
deposites  by  General  [Andrew]  Jackson.  I  then,  and  now,  believed 
that  the  Bank  had  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  deposites  under  its  char¬ 
ter,  and  of  which  it  could  not  be  divested  except  on  just  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  they  were  not  safe  in  its  vaults,  or  for  its  neglect  or 
mismanagement  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Treasury.  Thus  regarding 
it,  I  acted  with  those  whom  I  now  oppose,  in  opposition  to  the  re¬ 
moval,  and  that  on  the  principle  on  which  I  now  act.  Of  the  two, 
I  regard  that  a  less  clear  case,  as  clear  as  I  consider  it,  of  contract 
than  the  present;  and  this  resolution,  should  it  pass,  a  more  palpable 
violation  of  rights  secured  by  contract,  than  the  measure  I  then 
opposed. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  26th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  pp.  246-247.  Also  printed 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  March  16,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Richmond,  Va., 
Enquirer,  March  30,  1841,  p.  1.  Note:  The  motion  opposed  by  Calhoun  was 
passed  on  3/11  by  a  vote  of  26  to  18. 


To  0[restes]  A.  Brownson,  [Boston] 

Washington,  10th  March  1841 
Dear  Sir,  I  called  at  Mr.  [Franck]  Taylor’s  book  store  to  day  with  his 
receipt  of  the  27th  [“last”  canceled ]  1840  to  enquire  how  it  hap¬ 
pened,  that  I  had  [“not”  canceled ]  received  but  one  number  of  the 
Boston  Quarterly  since  its  date.  I  learn  from  him,  that  my  name  is 
omitted  in  the  list  of  subscribers,  which  has  been  recently  trans¬ 
mitted  to  him,  from,  which  I  infer,  that  there  has  been  some  mis¬ 
take,  or  negligence  in  transmitting  the  amount  of  my  subscription  for 
the  last  year.  I  would  be  glad,  that  you  would  look  into  it  &  have 
my  name  reinstated. 

The  Senate  is  still  in  session,  and  is  engaged  in  a  pretty  warm  dis¬ 
cussion  on  a  motion  from  one  of  the  Whigs  to  re[s]cind  the  contract 
for  printing  made  with  Messrs.  [Francis  P.]  Blair  &  [John  C.]  Rives, 
in  order,  no  doubt,  to  give  the  Job  to  [Joseph]  Gales  [Jr.]  &  [William 
W.]  Seaton;  and  this  from  a  party,  which  has  talked  so  much  of  pub- 
lick  faith  &  the  sacredness  of  contracts! 

I  am  gratified  to  learn,  that  on  turning  over  in  your  mind  the 
various  points,  on  which  we  conversed,  that  you  are  disposed  to 
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think  favourably  of  the  views,  which  I  presented.  You  are  at  perfect 
liberty  to  use  such  as  you  may  approve. 

It  is  still  uncertain,  whether  there  will  be  an  extra  session  of 
Congress.  With  great  respect  I  am  &  &,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 

To  [James]  Whitcomb,  Commissioner,  General  Land  Office,  “Fri¬ 
day,”  [3/12].  “I  will  thank  you  to  let  me  know  what  decision  you 
have  made  in  the  case  of  William  D.  Grimes,  in  reference  to  which 
I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  since.  I  wish  to  answer  Mr.  [John  A.] 
Calhoun  before  I  leave  this  [city].”  ALS  in  DNA,  RG  49  (Records 
of  the  General  Land  Office),  Miscellaneous  Letters  Received,  1838- 
1842, 1841,  C. 

From  James  Whitcomb,  3/8  [sic;  3/12?].  In  reply  to  Calhouns 
note  today,  Whitcomb  encloses  “a  Copy  of  my  letter  to  you  of  the 
8th  Instant”  concerning  the  case  submitted  by  John  A.  Calhoun.  In 
the  first  case  a  patent  will  be  issued  in  a  few  days.  In  the  second 
a  patent  will  be  issued  when  information  that  has  been  requested 
is  received  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  [T.  Hartley 
Crawford].  FC  in  DNA,  RG  49  (Records  of  the  General  Land  Of¬ 
fice),  Letters  Sent:  Indian  Lands,  6:17-18. 


From  a  Committee  at  Charleston 

Charleston,  S.C.,  March  16,  1841 
A  large  number  of  your  fellow-citizens  of  Charleston  hearing  of  your 
arrival  in  this  City,  embrace  the  opportunity  of  tendering  you  a  Din¬ 
ner  as  an  expression  of  their  high  sense  of  your  distinguished  public 
services,  and  of  the  personal  estimation  in  which  they  hold  your  pri¬ 
vate  character.  'Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  the  day  when  it 
would  be  most  convenient  to  you  to  meet  your  friends  at  the  festive 
board  and  which  would  be  most  acceptable  to  yourself. 

With  respect,  Henry  Deas,  Ja[me]s  Gadsden,  Ker  Boyce,  John 
Magrath,  Ed[ward]  Carew,  John  A.  Stuart,  G[eorge]  A.  Trenholm, 
C[harles]  M.  Furman,  L.M.  Wiley,  A.  Gourdin,  L.  Bowie,  H[enry]  W. 
Peronneau  [and]  H[enry]  W.  Conner. 

PC  in  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Mercury,  March  20,  1841,  p.  2. 
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To  Col.  James  Gadsden  “and  others  of  the 
Committee” 


Stewart’s  Hotel,  [Charleston,]  March  17,  1841 
Gentlemen:  I  regret  exceedingly  that  circumstances  will  not  permit 
me  to  accept  the  invitation  to  partake  of  a  public  dinner,  which  you 
have  tendered  in  your  own  behalf,  and  that  of  a  large  number  of 
my  friends  and  fellow  citizens  of  Charleston.  My  long  absence  from 
home,  my  numerous  private  and  domestic  engagements,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  short  interval  before  I  shall  again  be  called  back  to 
the  seat  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  discharging  my  public  du¬ 
ties  there,  must  be  my  apology  for  declining.  Under  different  cir- 
cumstamces  [sic]  be  assured  it  would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to 
accept. 

For  your  kind  personal  feelings  towards  myself  and  approbation 
of  my  public  course,  you  will  please  accept  my  most  grateful  ac¬ 
knowledgement.  With  great  respect,  yours,  &c,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

PC  in  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Mercury,  March  20,  1841,  p.  2. 

Remarks  at  a  St.  Patrick’s  Day  dinner,  Charleston,  3/17.  In  re¬ 
gard  to  the  joint  anniversary  dinner  of  the  St.  Patrick  Benevolent 
Society,  the  Hibernian  Society,  and  the  Irish  Volunteers  Military 
Company,  it  was  reported  that,  “in  the  course  of  the  evening  the 
meeting  was  honored  by  a  visit  from  our  distinguished  Senator,  the 
Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  who,  in  response  to  a  sentiment  from  the 
meeting,  delighted  them  with  a  few  observations,  liberal,  patriotic 
and  high  minded,  worthy  his  name  and  ancestry.”  Calhoun  spoke 
in  response  to  a  toast  by  John  Magrath,  president  of  the  St.  Patrick 
Benevolent  Society:  “The  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun :  His  father  never 
flinched,  himself  never  faltered;  and  when  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  South  Carolina  are  in  danger,  he  will  be  found  on  the  outward 
rampart  in  defense  of  her  constitutional  rights.”  From  the  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.C.,  Courier,  March  20,  1841,  p.  2. 

To  N.T.  Eldridge,  3/27.  Calhoun  requests  that  Eldridge  discon¬ 
tinue  a  subscription  to  the  New  York  “Times  and  Evening  Star  on 
the  receipt  of  this,  &  send  your  bill  to  me  at  Washington  any  time 
during  the  approaching  Extra  session  [of  Congress],  when  I  will  remit 
what  is  due.”  ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 
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From  J.  L.  F.  Cottrel,  [President  of  the  Ala. 
Senate],  and  Others 


[Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  ca.  April  23,  1841] 
Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Democratic  citizens 
of  this  city,  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  others  now  here, 
held  this  evening  at  the  Mansion  House,  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted: 

“Whereas,  this  meeting  entertains  a  high  respect  for  the  distin¬ 
guished  public  services  of  the  Honorable  John  C.  Calhoun,  and 
learning  that  he  is  now  in  our  State  on  a  visit,  and  being  desirous  of 
manifesting  the  high  estimation  in  which  we  hold  his  character: 

Be  it  therefore  resolved,  That  a  committee  of  eight  persons  be 
appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  this  meeting,  to  invite  the  Hon.  John 
C.  Calhoun  to  visit  his  democratic  fellow  citizens  at  this  place  at  the 
earliest  time  suitable  to  his  convenience,  prior  to  his  return  home.” 

In  conformity  to  the  above  resolution,  the  undersigned  were  ap¬ 
pointed  said  committee;  and  in  discharging  the  duty  assigned  to 
them,  they  would  respectfully  beg  leave  to  assure  you  of  their  in¬ 
dividual  sense  of  your  public  services,  and  to  express  the  high  grati¬ 
fication  it  would  give  them  if  it  could  be  found  convenient,  for  you  to 
comply  with  this  invitation. 

With  sentiments  of  high  regard,  we  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 
J.L.F.  Cottrel,  Robert  A.  Baker,  Thomas  Owen,  Bfurwell?]  Boykin, 
Nath[anie]l  Terry,  S.S.  Houston,  John  Marris,  David  Moore. 

PC  (from  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  Flag  of  the  Union)  in  the  Pendleton,  S.C.,  Mes¬ 
senger,  May  28,  1841,  p.  1. 


To  J.  L.  F.  Cottrel  and  Others 

Marengo  [County,  Ala.],  April  24th,  1841 
Gentlemen:  It  is  with  great  and  sincere  regret,  that  I  am  compelled 
to  decline  the  invitation  which  has  been  tendered  through  you,  to 
visit  my  Republican  fellow  citizens,  consisting  of  the  citizens  of 
Tuscaloosa,  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  others.  Be  assured, 
that  nothing  short  of  necessity  could  induce  me  to  decline  so  flatter¬ 
ing  a  testimony  of  respect,  coming  from  a  source  for  which  I  have  so 
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high  a  regard.  I  have  already  made  engagements  on  my  return 
journey,  which  would  not  afford  me  time,  consistently  with  my  en¬ 
gagements  here,  to  visit  Tuscaloosa. 

Under  different  circumstances  I  would  have  been  delighted  to 
have  met  my  Republican  fellow  citizens,  who  have  made  you  their 
organ  of  communication,  as  well  as  yourselves  individually,  and  ex¬ 
changed  opinions  freely  on  the  questions  of  the  day.  No  one  can 
be  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  crisis.  I  do 
not  express  myself  too  strongly  when  I  say,  that  none  more  important 
has  occurred  during  the  long  period  I  have  been  in  public  life.  I 
speak  the  result  of  deep  conviction,  when  I  say  that  it  involves  in  no 
small  degree,  the  fate  of  our  country  and  its  free  institutions.  With 
great  respect,  yours  &c.,  John  C.  Calhoun. 

PC  (from  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  Flag  of  the  Union)  in  the  Pendleton,  S.C.,  Mes¬ 
senger,  May  28,  1841,  p.  1;  PC  in  the  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Old  Dominion,  May  29, 
1841,  p.  2. 


Remarks  at  Selma,  Ala. 


[May  5,  1841] 

[John  C.  Calhoun:]  This  distinguished  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
stopped  on  Wednesday  last  in  Selma,  on  his  return  home  from  a 
visit  to  his  son,  who  resides  in  this  State.  He  has  ever  been  opposed 
to  public  dinners,  and  has  uniformly  declined  them,  as  he  did  on  this 
occasion.  He  however  expressed  his  opinions  on  the  most  important 
topics  of  the  day,  in  a  short  speech  to  a  number  of  citizens  of  both 
parties,  who  assembled  to  hear  him  at  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Few 
men  whose  lives  have  been  almost  entirely  spent  within  the  political 
arena,  are  as  free  from  prejudice  and  party  feeling  as  Mr.  Calhoun, 
whose  splendid  talents  and  elevation  of  soul  seem  to  have  placed  him 
above  their  influence.  Calmly  and  dispassionately,  and  without  a 
single  unpleasant  allusion  that  could  injure  the  feelings  of  a  political 
opponent,  he  expressed  himself  as  decidedly  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  a  National  Bank,  and  intimated  an  opinion  that  the  approaching 
session  of  Congress  was  called  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  charter 
an  institution  of  the  kind,  and  to  repeal  the  Sub-Treasury,  which  lat¬ 
ter  system  of  public  policy  he  contended  had  been  much  misrepre¬ 
sented,  and  was,  in  fact,  little  understood  among  the  community  in 
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general.  He  said  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  restoration  of  the 
order  of  1789,  which  was  first  departed  from  by  Alexander  Hamilton 
[when  Secretary  of  the  Treasury],  He  traced  the  two  great  political 
parties  of  the  present  day  to  their  original  source  in  the  Cabinet  of 
General  [George]  Washington,  and  showed  on  what  questions  of 
public  policy  they  originally  differed,  and  traced  them  down  to  the 
present  time.  He  likewise  illustrated  the  unjust  operation  of  the 
tariff  system  upon  the  southern  portion  of  the  Union,  who,  from  the 
nature  of  their  productions  and  the  amount  of  the  exports,  were  taxed 
far  more  highly  than  the  northern  portion  of  the  Confederacy,  and 
yet  have  a  smaller  voice  in  the  appropriation  of  the  revenue  than  their 
northern  friends.  He  appeared  to  feel  earnestly  the  importance  of 
the  present  crisis  in  politics,  and  seemed  to  think  that  the  liberties  of 
our  country,  for  many  years  to  come,  depended  upon  the  steps  that 
should  be  taken  in  the  approaching  session  of  Congress.  He  showed 
the  connection  of  a  tariff  with  a  National  Bank,  and  the  natural  de¬ 
pendence  of  one  upon  the  other,  and  the  consequent  train  of  evils  that 
would  follow  upon  the  incorporation  of  such  an  institution.  He  said 
he  spoke  entirely  upon  facts  and  from  experience,  and  advised  every 
one  to  investigate  the  subject  for  themselves,  and  to  pause  before  they 
rendered  themselves  instrumental  in  bringing  upon  their  country  a 
train  of  evils,  which  when  once  entailed,  could  not  be  got  rid  of  for 
many  years  to  come. 

Every  possible  attention  was  shown  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  without  any 
distinction  of  parties.  The  high  intellectual  character  which  he  has 
ever  borne,  and  his  uniform  adherence  to  the  South  in  every  emer¬ 
gency,  have  endeared  him  to  every  southern  citizen,  and  his  great 
dislike  to  political  display  for  party  purposes,  and  the  great  purity  of 
his  moral  character,  are  calculated  to  add  great  weight  to  every  thing 
he  says.  He  was  visited  by  many  gentlemen,  at  the  private  residence 
of  his  relative,  Mr.  J[ames]  M[artin]  Calhoun,  of  this  county,  and 
among  them  was  our  distinguished  Senator,  Col.  [William  R.]  King. 
We  understand  he  has  since  left  for  his  residence  in  South  Carolina. 

From  the  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Old  Dominion,  May  29,  1841,  p.  3.  Note:  The 
above  report  was  taken  by  the  Old  Dominion  from  the  Cahawba,  Ala.,  Demo¬ 
crat  of  an  unknown  date. 
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Remarks  at  Montgomery,  Ala. 

[May  8,  1841] 

On  Saturday  the  8th  instant,  a  very  large  number  of  the  citizens  of 
Montgomery,  assembled  to  listen  to  the  views  entertained  of  the 
present  crisis  in  our  national  affairs,  by  this  distinguished  statesman. 
Although  the  weather  was  very  unfavorable,  the  audience  was  a  fine 
one— consisting  at  least  of  a  thousand,  and  among  them  quite  a  goodly 
proportion  of  ladies. 

Mr.  Calhoun  disclaimed  any  pretensions  to  mere  oratory,  and 
wished  his  hearers  to  understand  that  he  should  address  neither  preju¬ 
dice,  passion,  or  imagination;  but  would  in  a  plain,  conversational 
manner,  discourse  with  them  on  those  subjects  which  had  deeply 
engrossed  his  own  thoughts,  and  which  he  therefore  presumed  would 
prove  interesting  to  his  hearers.  He  said  that  he  had  for  a  long  series 
of  years  been  an  attentive  observer  of,  and  an  actor  in,  the  progress  of 
the  political  history  of  our  country;  and  could  therefore  speak  with 
more  means  of  correct  information  than  most  men.  He  observed  that 
it  was  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  all  absorbing  question  among  the 
people  was,  not  whether  great  fundamental  principles  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  or  overthrown,  but  who  should  be  President.  That  in 
reality  this  was  of  a  minor  consideration,  and  that  the  people  should 
turn  their  attention  to  the  vastly  more  important  principles  which  are 
involved  in  the  present  crisis?  It  is  whether  the  Hamiltonian  system 
of  policy,  broached  at  the  first  dawn  of  constitutional  liberty,  and 
which,  after  a  fair  trial  by  the  people,  had  been  completely  over¬ 
thrown,  should  now  be  revived.  Mr.  [Alexander]  Hamilton,  the  mas¬ 
ter  spirit  of  the  Federal  party,  and  Mr.  [Thomas]  Jefferson,  whose 
character  needed  no  eulogy,  had  taken  opposite  views  of  our  con¬ 
stitution.  After  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  however,  and 
when  the  present  Republican  party  had  triumphed  over  the  then 
National  Party,  the  National  assumed  the  name  of  the  Federal  party 
and  the  Federal  that  of  the  Republican  or  State  Rights  party,  and 
so  they  have  been  distinguished  to  this  day.  There  were  several 
great  and  important  questions,  involving  fundamental  principles, 
upon  which  the  parties  took  different  views.  One  was  in  relation  to 
the  debts  of  the  Revolution— Hamilton  contending  for  a  funded  debt, 
believing  a  public  debt  to  be  a  public  blessing;  while  Mr.  Jefferson 
took  opposite  grounds,  believing  it  to  be  an  evil. 

Another  question,  which  at  that  time  caused  but  little  excitement, 
considering  the  vast  importance  of  the  principles  involved,  and  of 
the  consequences  finally  attendant  upon  it,  was  an  order  of  Mr.  Ham- 
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ilton’s  authorizing  receivers  of  public  money  to  receive  in  payment  of 
all  public  dues  gold  and  silver,  or  the  promissory  notes  of  Banks, 
while  the  law  required  all  public  dues  to  be  paid  in  gold  and  silver 
only.  On  this  Mr.  Jefferson  also  formed  issue  with  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Another  question  on  which  there  was  a  violent  struggle,  was  the 
National  Bank.  It  was  finally  carried  through.  Gen.  [George]  Wash¬ 
ington,  whose  mind  rarely  hesitated— who  thought  clearly  and  cor¬ 
rectly,  and  acted  promptly  and  decisively,  hesitated  long  on  this 
question.  He  submitted  it  to  his  cabinet,  requiring  each  one  to  give 
his  opinion  in  writing.  Jefferson  advised  the  rejection  of  the  bill 
Hamilton  advised  him  to  sanction  it.  He  finally  did  so. 

Another  question  upon  which  parties  formed,  was  a  Protective 
Tariff,  recommended  by  Hamilton,  and  opposed  by  Jefferson.  This 
was  for  the  time  defeated,  to  be  revived  afterwards,  and  expanded 
until  it  had  reached  the  enormous  state  of  expansion  which  we  all 
witnessed  in  1828. 

The  other  great  question  of  that  day  was  what  is  called  the  money 
power,  or  the  right  of  the  government  to  appropriate  the  people  s 
money.  Hamilton  said  that  Congress  could  appropriate  it  for  all 
objects  which  seemed  fit  to  them.  Mr.  Jefferson  contended  that  Con¬ 
gress  could  only  appropriate  money  for  purposes  of  a  National  char¬ 
acter,  in  which  all  were  equally  interested. 

These  were  all  the  questions  involving  permanent  and  important 
principles,  upon  which  parties  formed  under  Gen.  Washington’s  ad¬ 
ministration.  There  were  others  of  a  mere  transitory  nature,  which 
then  and  afterwards  excited  the  public  mind— such  as  the  alien  and 
sedition  law-the  quasi  [war]  French  question,  and  the  embargo. 

Upon  these  questions  the  Republican  party  has  triumphed.  The 
Government  is  now  in  a  condition  to  start  untrammelled  upon  the 
course  from  which  the  powerful  genius  of  Hamilton  diverted  it.  We 
now  have  no  funded  debt.  There  is  now  no  union  of  Bank  and  State. 
There  is  now  no  Protective  Tariff-or  rather  it  is  lingering  out  the  last 
moments  of  its  allotted  existence.  There  is  now  no  system  of  internal 
improvements  in  operation,  and  the  system  of  appropriations  has  been 
greatly  checked,  save  in  respect  to  the  pension  list.  There  are  now 
upon  that  list  43,000  persons— more  than  the  whole  number  of  the 
Revolutionary  army;  and  unless  great  exertions  had  been  used,  it 
would  have  swelled  to  100,000,  so  great  is  the  thirst  for  living  on 
the  public  revenue. 

The  question  at  issue  now,  is,  shall  this  system  he  revived r 
Messrs.  Webster,  Clay,  and  their  friends  say  yea.  What  have  you  to 
say?  This  is  the  issue.  This  is  the  issue  which  should  have  been 
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presented  to  the  people  in  the  last  canvass.  But  did  they  hear  of 
it?  No.  On  the  contrary,  false  issues  were  made,  and  the  senses 
of  the  people  bewildered  by  the  presentation  of  scenes  which  will 
astonish  posterity. 

If  all  this  system,  which  he  had  attempted  to  portray  to  them, 
is  to  be  revived,  it  is  a  qu[e]stion  with  you,  how  will  it  act  upon 
yourselves  and  upon  the  country  at  large?  You  appear  to  be  deeply 
embarrassed  and  have  been  taught  to  look  to  the  Government  for 
aid.  Why  are  you  so?  Your  soil  is  fertile.  He  said  he  had  for  the 
first  time  been  among  us,  and  finds  us  industrious  and  enterprizing. 
He  would  give  a  few  facts  in  relation  to  the  vast  resources  of  this 
State  and  Mississippi.  We  jointly  export  forty  five  millions  a  year. 
The  exports  of  the  whole  Union  are  one  hundred  and  five  millions 
a  year.  Our  population  is  about  one  million— that  of  the  Union  six¬ 
teen  millions.  We  constitute  therefore  but  a  sixteenth  of  the  whole- 
exporting  nearly  one  half.  The  staple  States  export  eighty-nine  mil¬ 
lions  a  year;  of  this  we  export  one  half.  The  non-staple  States  ex¬ 
port  twenty  millions— and  yet,  with  these  astonishing  resources,  com¬ 
manding  gold  in  every  market  in  the  world,  we  are  more  in  debt  than 
all  of  them.  He  would  institute  a  parallel  between  the  island  of 
Cuba,  and  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  The  inhabitants  of  Cuba  are 
Spaniards— it  is  about  equal  in  size  to  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  Its 
annual  exports  amount  to  about  seventeen  millions;  the  inhabitants 
pay  an  annual  tax  to  Government  of  about  nine  millions.  And  yet 
this  island  so  heavily  taxed [,]  when  we  are  free  of  them,  and  export¬ 
ing  but  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  what  we  do,  is  far  more  flourish¬ 
ing-supporting,  too,  a  market  city  of  over  a  hundred  thousand 
people,  while  we  can  hardly  sustain  one  of  five  thousand.  What  is 
the  reason  of  all  this?  He  answered,  two  things— the  fiscal  action 
of  our  government,  and  the  paper  system  in  its  broadest  extent. 

In  the  first  place  the  fiscal  action  of  the  government  consists  of 
two  parts— taxation  and  disbursements.  Our  taxes,  he  contended, 
had  been  greatly  unequal;  and  it  was  a  far  easier  matter  to  make  them 
so  than  otherwise.  The  utmost  care,  an  extended  and  enlightenen 
[sic]  view  of  our  resources,  the  nicest  discrimination,  and  a  most  pa¬ 
triotic  desire  to  do  justice  to  every  portion  of  the  community,  should 
all  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  laying  of  taxes.  But  if  taxes  are  made 
equal  even  the  fiscal  action  of  the  government  cannot  be  made  so 
under  the  general  welfare  system— for  a  majority  controls  the  ap¬ 
propriations,  and  it  is  human  nature  for  that  majority  to  benefit  itself 
by  its  power.  In  doing  so,  one  part  suffers,  and  pays  the  tax;  while 
the  other  is  virtually  free  of  it;  for  those  who  take  out  of  the  Treasury 
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more  than  they  put  in,  are  indeed  free  of  taxation,  and  benefited  in 
proportion  as  you  increase  the  tax.  He  would  illustrate:  let  nine  per¬ 
sons  gather  around  a  table,  on  which  is  a  box  of  wafers.  Five  are 
banded  together  by  mutual  interest  different  from  that  of  the  four. 
Each  of  the  nine  take  out  of  the  box  five  wafers— making  a  circulating 
medium  of  forty-five  dollars,  as  each  wafer  is  supposed  to  represent  a 
dollar.  It  is  agreed  to  lay  a  tax  on  each  man  of  one  wafer.  The  tax 
you  perceive  is  equal.  The  annual  fund  raised  by  it  is  nine  dollars— 
how  shall  it  be  appropriated!  The  five  say  for  “the  general  welfare” 
and  having  the  power  of  a  majority,  they  carry  the  point.  They  of 
course  outvote  the  four,  and  appropriate  this  fund  to  their  own  use. 
So  the  tax  works,  say  for  the  space  of  five  years.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  an  account  is  given  by  each  man  of  the  state  of  his  finances. 
One  of  the  four  opens  his  hand,  and  declares  he  has  not  got  a  dollar; 
the  next;  then  the  third  and  fourth— each  having  not  a  cent.  The 
first  of  the  five  opens  his  hand,  and  finds  not  only  the  original  five 
dollars,  which  in  the  course  of  five  years  he  has  paid  as  taxes,  but 
four  dollars  beside— and  so  it  appeared  to  be  the  case  with  the  whole 
five.  They  had  been  equally  taxed  with  the  four,  but  by  the  “general 
welfare”  system  of  disbursements  or  appropriations,  they  had  ab¬ 
sorbed  the  whole  circulating  medium.  Such  is  the  effect  of  even 
equal  taxation,  when  the  disbursements  are  unequal.  You  will  per¬ 
ceive,  too,  how  much  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  five  to  increase  tax¬ 
ation— because  if  two  wafers  had  been  put  up  annually  instead  of 
one,  they  would  have  received  by  the  disbursement  eighteen  instead 
of  nine.  Are  not  the  five,  then,  virtually  and  in  fact,  exempt  from 
taxation?  This  illustrates  one  of  the  processes  by  which  your  life 
blood  has  been  gradually  drained  from  you;  and  illustrates  the  great 
difference,  between  the  Hamiltonian  and  Jeffersonian  doctrines  as  to 
appropriations.  Again  to  shew  this  process  carried  out  in  our  own 
history,  we  would  refer  to  the  operation  of  the  Tariff  of  1828.  Out 
of  sixty  four  millions  imported  into  the  country,  thirty-one  millions 
went  into  the  public  treasury  in  the  shape  of  duties  or  tax.  This  was 
appropriated,  to  speak  in  round  numbers,  in  the  proportion  of  twenty- 
nine  millions  to  the  five,  and  four  millions  only  to  the  four.  This,  Mr. 
Calhoun  observed,  was  the  course  of  operation  of  one  branch  of 
the  famous  American  system. 

He  would  now  barely  remark  that  the  Protective  Tariff  constituted 
a  tax  upon  our  foreign  exchanges,  and  was  gotten  up  to  protect  what 
its  friends  called  “home  industry,”  such  as  manufactures [,]  contra¬ 
distinguished  from  what  he  called  the  best  and  most  to  be  cherished 
of  all  industries,  and  what  was  in  reality  home  industry,  the  farming 
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and  planting  interests.  Its  effect  upon  us,  the  staple  States,  is  to  com¬ 
pel  us  to  put  up,  (to  go  back  to  the  wafer-box  illustration)  three 
wafers  to  their  one. 

Mr.  Cjalhoun]  now  touched  upon  the  paper  system  in  its  broadest 
signification.  Unfortunately,  he  said,  for  those  who  will  necessarily 
suffer  most  for  its  revival,  they  are  now  divided  on  this  question,  and 
it  may  again  be  re-established  in  full  sway.  The  five  of  the  nine 
around  the  wafer-box,  are  impatient  at  seeing  so  much  capital  lying 
idle  in  the  middle  of  the  board.  Two  of  them  concoct  a  plan  by 
which  to  be  benefited  by  that  capital.  They  get  themselves  “in¬ 
corporated,”  and  by  the  votes  of  their  confederates  get  this  idle  cap¬ 
ital  into  a  “Bank.”  Having  the  majority,  they  then  decree  that  the 
notes  of  this  Bank  shall  pass  current  in  payment  of  taxes,  as  gold  and 
silver.  What  is  the  inevitable  effect?  They  have  your  credit  to  back 
them.  They  issue  their  pieces  of  paper  at  the  rate  of  three  dollars 
to  every  one  of  yours  which  they  bank  upon.  If  you  have  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  in  their  vaults,  loaned  to  them  free  of  interest,  they  issue  sixty 
millions,  and  charge  you  interest  for  every  dollar  you  get  of  it.  You 
have  thus  given  these  two,  incorporated  into  a  Bank  the  power  of 
controlling  your  industry.  In  a  day  they  can  stamp  and  sign  mil¬ 
lions  of  these  pieces  of  paper,  and  buy  with  it  the  industry  which  it 
has  taken  years  of  honest  toil  to  accumulate.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that,  were  you  to  give  to  an  individual  the  privilege  of  is¬ 
suing  his  notes,  which,  or  gold  and  silver,  would  solely  be  received 
in  payment  of  public  dues,  he  could  sell  out  his  privilege  tomorrow 
at  FORTY  MILLIONS. 

It  is  owing  to  this  operation  of  the  paper  system  that  you  do  not 
sell  exchange,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  buy  it.  In  this,  your 
own  government  has  been  against  you.  Owing  to  the  banking  in¬ 
fluence  concentrated  in  Wall  and  Chestnut  streets,  your  own  institu¬ 
tions  have  been  controlled  by  Northern  Banks.  Mr.  C[alhoun]  illus¬ 
trated:  A  gentleman  comes  to  one  of  your  Banks  with  a  letter  of 
credit  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars;  he  wishes  to 
purchase  your  cotton.  Your  Bank  buys  the  letter  of  credit  at  two 
per  cent  premium.  In  this  transaction,  what  are  you  but  the  mere 
agents  of  the  Northern  Bank.  They  thus  control  your  circulation; 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  how  immense  the  power. 

A  considerable  paper  currency  gives  to  Bankers  and  Bank  specu¬ 
lators  an  immense  power  over  the  property  of  others.  Granting  our 
circulating  medium  to  be  one  hundred  millions,  and  our  currency 
to  be  all  specie,  if  foreign  exchange  is  against  us  to  the  amount  of  ten 
millions,  our  currency  will  be  reduced  but  ten  millions;  on  the  con- 
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trary,  if  it  turn  in  our  favor  the  currency  will  be  increased  ten  millions. 
In  a  convertible  paper  currency,  however,  where  the  issue  is  three 
to  one,  the  currency  will  be  reduced  thirty  millions  when  the  same 
amount  of  exchange  is  against  us,  or  increased  thirty  millions  if  it  is 
in  our  favor— making  a  vibration  or  fluctuation  in  the  currency  of  sixty 
millions.  Those  who  regulate  these  fluctuations  are  at  all  times  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  advantage  of  them.  They  buy  when  the  currency  has 
been  reduced— and  they  sell  when  it  has  again  rebounded  and  reached 
its  acme.  A  National  Bank,  said  Mr.  C[alhoun]  being  more  concen¬ 
trated,  will  have  the  more  powerful  action  in  such  times  as  these. 

As  to  relief  Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  our  disease  was  debt.  T o  escape 
is  to  pay— the  way  to  pay  is  through  means  of  our  cotton,  rice  and 
tobacco.  Our  industry  is  our  capital,  and  time  is  our  relief.  We  make 
the  staple  that  the  world  must  have.  It  can  and  should  command 
the  exchanges— it  should  turn  them  in  our  favor.  Ours  is  the  article 
upon  which  a  direct  trade  with  Europe  is  based.  We  should  and 
will  have  the  benefit  of  it,  and  it  will  soon  work  us  out  of  our  em¬ 
barrassments.  The  West  depends  upon  this  staple  to  give  us  the 
means  of  buying  their  hogs  and  horses;  and  the  North  depends  upon 
purchasing  this  staple  of  us  to  pay  its  own  debts  in  Europe.  Let  us 
alone  then,  should  be  our  motto;  as  it  is  our  interest  to  be.  Estab¬ 
lish  a  National  Bank,  however,  in  the  present  crisis,  and  an  unprece¬ 
dented  contraction  of  an  already  contracted  currency  must  be  the 
inevitable  consequence.  Unless  united  with  a  Protective  Taiiff,  a 
funded  debt,  &c.  such  must  be  its  action.  If  its  capital  is  to  be  drawn 
from  our  present  currency,  its  capital  must  for  the  first  few  years, 
as  it  did  in  the  old  Bank,  lie  comparatively  idle  and  be  useless.  It 
would  bring  relief  but  to  two  classes — that  is  to  the  wealthy  and  to 
the  politicians  who  charter  it.  In  the  war  which  such  an  attempt 
must  raise,  for  a  gallant  people  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
shackled  without  resistance,  the  politicians,  friendly  to  such  a  Bank, 
will  easily  feather  their  own  nests.  Such  a  contest  will  do  much  to¬ 
wards  sickening  the  people  with  their  own  liberties. 

The  politicians  who  will  live  upon  this  institution,  and  whose 
swarms  increase  as  you  increase  the  pool  on  the  table,  will  aim  at 
high  taxations— at  liberal  disbursements— at  a  monied  aristocracy; 
until  the  mass,  sickened  and  tired  of  such  constant,  excited  political 
whirlwinds  in  which  their  rights  are  trampled  upon  and  their  industry 
absorbed,  will  gladly,  as  history  teaches  us,  seek  protection  and  quiet 
under  some  hereditary  chieftain. 

From  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Courier,  May  29,  1841,  p.  2.  Also  printed  in  the 
Milledgeville,  Ga„  Federal  Union,  May  25,  1841,  p.  2.  Paraphrased  text  in  John 
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W.  DuBose,  The  Life  and  Times  of  William  Lowndes  Yancey.  A  History  of 
Political  Parties  in  the  United  States,  from  1834  to  1864;  Especially  as  to  the 
Origin  of  the  Confederate  States  (Birmingham:  Roberts  and  Son,  1892),  pp. 
98-101.  Variant  Ex  (from  the  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Advertiser )  in  Niles’  Na¬ 
tional  Register,  vol.  LX,  no.  14  (June  5,  1841),  pp.  214-215.  Another  variant 
Ex  in  the  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Alabama  Journal,  May  12,  1841,  p.  2.  Note: 
The  above  reproduced  report  of  Calhoun’s  remarks  apparently  originated  with 
the  Wetumpka,  Ala.,  Argus  of  May  12,  1841,  which  has  not  been  found.  The 
Argus  of  that  date  was  quoted  by  the  Courier  as  prefacing  its  report:  “The  above 
is  a  hasty  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Calhoun  on  the  occasion 
referred  to.  We  feel  keenly  conscious  how  feeble  is  our  power  to  do  those 
remarks  justice,  and  nothing  but  an  oft  expressed  wish  of  many  of  our  citizens, 
who  had  not  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Calhoun,  could  have  induced  us  to 
embody  the  hasty  notes  taken  at  the  time  the  speech  was  delivered.”  The 
Argus,  in  an  issue  of  May  19,  1841,  which  has  been  found  (p.  2),  stated:  “In 
the  hurry  of  drawing  up  our  synopsis  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  remarks,  last  week,  we 
made  him  say  that  we  were  an  untaxed  people.  Whereas  the  drift  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  was  to  show  that  we  had  been  in  reality  a  highly  taxed  people.  And  it 
was  owing  in  part  to  this  taxation  and  to  the  general  welfare  system  of  dis¬ 
bursements’  that  we  were  so  embarrassed.” 


To  Col.  J[ames]  Ed[ward]  Colhoun 

Fort  Hill,  22d  May  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  During  my  recent  visit  to  Alabama,  I  spoke  to  Andrew 
[Pickens  Calhoun]  in  reference  to  what  he  owed  you.  He  requested 
me  to  say  to  you,  that  he  regretted  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  pay 
you  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting  his  debts  in  Alabama  &  the 
heavy  expenses  he  has  been  subjected  [to]  in  the  settlement  of  a  new 
place,  but  that  he  would  certainly  pay  you  out  of  the  coming  crop, 
unless  it  should  fall  greatly  below  his  calculation. 

He  has  purchased  the  finest  place  that  I  saw  on  my  visit  and  has 
now  [“nearly”  canceled ]  620  acres,  all  prime,  cleared,  of  which  nearly 
400  are  in  cotton,  which,  bating  accidents,  ought  to  make  400  pounds 
of  clean  cotton  to  the  acre.  The  place  has  proved  thus  far  perfectly 
healthy.  Andrew  thinks  it  quite  as  exempt  from  from  [sic]  fever  as 
Pendleton. 

I  set  out  for  Washington  on  the  24th  Inst[ant]  and  take  the  route 
by  Charleston.  We  are  all  well  and  all  desire  their  love  to  you  & 
Maria  [Simkins  Colhoun].  Yours  affectionately,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScCleA. 
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Remarks  at  a  Meeting  of  “the  Democratic  and 
State  Rights  Party” 


[New  Theatre,  Charleston,  May  27,  1841] 
After  the  reading  and  adoption  of  the  report  and  resolutions,  Mr. 
Calhoun  rose  in  response  to  the  loud  call  of  the  meeting,  and  delivered 
a  brief,  but  able  and  masterly  speech  of  less  than  an  hour.  He 
touched  upon  the  early  history  of  parties  in  the  country,  and  showed 
the  identity  in  spirit  between  the  proposed  measures  of  the  present 
Whig  party,  and  those  of  the  old  federal  party  of  1800.  The  battle 
was  to  be  fought,  and  the  victory  won  over  again,  or  all  the  fruits  of 
the  great  Republican  triumph  [of  1800]  would  be  wrested  from  our 
hands.  He  did  not  regard  names  but  things.  As  opposed  to  aristoc¬ 
racy,  he  was  a  democrat— as  opposed  to  federalism  and  consolidation, 
he  was  a  Republican.  He  deprecated  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Bank,  as  its  necessary  action,  unless  united  to  a  high  protective  tariff 
and  a  funded  debt,  must  be  to  contract  the  currency,  and  aggravate 
the  distress  of  the  country.  As  a  great  central  moneyed  agency, 
located  at  the  North,  its  influence  would  be  particularly  adverse  to 
the  interests  of  the  South.  He  proceeded  to  illustrate  the  fiscal  action 
of  government.  It  consisted  of  taxation  and  disbursement.  Although 
taxation  might  be  equal,  yet  the  process  of  disbursement,  of  appro¬ 
priation  and  expenditure,  as  managed  by  a  fixed  majority  consulting 
its  own  interests,  would  ultimately  transfer  the  means  and  resources 
of  the  weaker  to  the  stronger  portion  of  the  confederacy.  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn  concluded  by  saying,  that  the  present  crisis  was  full  of  peril  but 
that  it  was  the  final  struggle,  and  must  result  either  in  the  cleaving 
down,  or  the  permanent  triumph  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

From  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Mercury,  May  31,  1841,  p.  2.  Also  printed  in  the 
Charleston,  S.C.,  Courier,  June  1,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer, 
June  8,  1841,  p.  4.  Note:  The  report  and  resolutions  of  the  meeting  were 
directed  against  what  was  expected  to  be  the  program  of  the  party  ‘  into  whose 
hands  the  affairs  of  the  Republic  have  fallen.  They  opposed  efforts  expected 
at  the  coming  special  session  of  Congress  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands,  enact  a  protective  tariff,  create  a  public  debt,  repeal  tire  Inde¬ 
pendent  Treasury,  and  establish  a  national  bank.  The  Mercury  described  the 
meeting  as  “one  of  the  largest  and  most  brilliant  popular  assemblages  ever 
held  in  Charleston.” 
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(27th  Congress,  1st  Session) 

Cl 

Calhoun  had  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the  Democracy.  They  were  now, 
in  Congress  at  least,  a  beleaguered  minority  facing  a  disciplined  foe. 
John  Tyler,  an  old  Republican  and  State  rights  man  who  had  sided 
with  South  Carolina  during  the  Nullification  crisis,  was  President. 
But  Henry  Clay  (whom  Calhoun  took  to  referring  to  sardonically  in 
the  Senate  as  “the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer")  was  in  charge,  or  so 
he  thought.  It  was  to  Clay  that  the  well-disciplined  Whig  majorities 
in  the  House  and  Senate  looked  for  leadership. 

On  June  7  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  announced  the  agenda  of 
the  special  session  of  Congress:  immediate  repeal  of  the  Independent 
Treasury,  which  had  not  yet  gone  into  effect;  incorporation  of  a  new 
national  bank;  “ revision ”  of  the  tariff  to  provide  an  “adequate  reve¬ 
nue ”  for  the  government;  distribution  of  the  revenue  from  the  public 
lands  on  a  permanent  basis  to  the  States  to  do  with  as  they  chose;  a 
“loan  bill,”  that  is,  the  funding  of  a  new  national  debt  in  good  Hamil¬ 
tonian  fashion;  the  passage  of  all  “necessary”  appropriations.  The 
urgency  of  this  program  required  the  Congress  to  be  put  under  drill, 
Clay  further  announced.  Initial  consideration  of  major  bills  was  to 
be  divided  between  House  and  Senate  to  avoid  delay  and  duplication 
of  effort.  The  Senate’s  proud  tradition  of  unlimited  debate  was  to  be 
curbed  by  a  change  of  rules  and  by  the  studied  refusal  of  the  majority 
to  reply  to  discussion  of  their  bills  or  to  effo?I:s  to  qualify  and  amend 
them. 

In  other  icords,  a  temporary  and  numerical  majority  was  riding 
high,  determined  to  pay  as  little  attention  as  possible  to  deliberation 
or  the  rights  of  the  minority.  There  were  no  conceivable  circum¬ 
stances  more  conducive  to  bringing  out  the  eloquence  and  unflinching 
determination  of  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  Until  this 
session  Calhouns  battles  in  the  Senate  had  been  formal  duels  with 
formidable  opponents.  In  this  session  his  efforts  could  be  described 
as  more  like  a  running  battle.  Like  the  good  Southern  upcountryman 
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that  he  teas,  he  adapted  himself  to  partisan  warfare,  striking  the 
enemy  whenever  and  however  he  could. 

In  this  warfare  he  cooperated  effectively  with  the  whole  Demo¬ 
cratic  strength  of  the  Senate,  even  working  in  tandem,  for  the  only 
time  in  either  s  career,  with  Thomas  H.  Benton.  He  did  this  so  well 
that  he  could  not  help  but  emerge  for  many  observers  as  a  chief,  if 
not  the  chief,  leader  and  spokesman  of  the  party..  No  one  had  any 
more  success  than  Calhoun  in  this  session  in  advocating  and  illumi¬ 
nating  the  body  of  beliefs  that  historians  were  later  to  label  “Jack¬ 
sonian  democracy.” 

Despite  the  effectiveness  of  this  partisan  campaign,  the  decisive 
battle,  as  Calhoun  knew,  went  on  elsewhere.  It  was  between  Tyler 
and  the  party  that  unintentionally  had  put  him  in  the  White  House. 
Both  sides  in  that  fight  tried  hard  to  find  a  modus  vivendi,  but  it 
proved  in  the  end  to  be  impossible.  Tyler  swallowed  as  much  of 
Clays  program  as  he  could.  But  at  the  national  bank  he  choked. 
To  try  to  meet  the  President’s  Constitutional  scruples  the  majority 
first  sent  him  a  bill  for  a  “fiscal  bank”  to  be  chartered  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  This  was  vetoed.  It  teas  converted  to  a  “fiscal  cor¬ 
poration.”  But  again  Tyler  refused  to  be  deluded  by  the  camouflage. 
Another  veto  was  forthcoming.  Both  were  sustained.  Clay  had  been 
defeated  on  the  great  point. 

Calhoun  watched  all  this  carefully.  He  saw  from  the  first  that 
events  would  hinge  on  Tyler.  “Much,  very  Much  is  in  his  power. 
He  can  turn  the  scale,”  Calhoun  wrote  of  the  President  on  June  6. 
By  August  20  he  was  able  to  rise  in  the  Senate  to  defend  the  first 
veto  and  to  declare  that  “there  has  been  no  President  whom  I  would 
more  cheerfully  support  than  I  would  the  present,  if  the  measures  of 
his  Administration  be  such  as  to  permit  it.” 

By  the  end  of  the  session  Tyler  had  been  literally  read  out  of  the 
Whig  party.  It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  he  would  attempt  to 
follow  a  middle  course  or  whether  he  would  choose  and  be  permitted 
to  come  over  to  the  Democrats.  The  latter,  Calhoun  observed  with 
great  satisfaction,  were  unified  as  never  before,  on  principle.  As 
often  happens,  the  small  and  zealous  partisan  force,  by  its  elan  and 
lucky  circumstances,  had  managed  to  demoralize  bigger  battalions. 
Calhoun  was  optimistic  of  the  future— his  own,  the  party’s,  and  the 
country’s. 
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Remarks  on  Addressing  John  Tyler 
as  President 


[In  the  Senate,  June  1,  1841] 
[j Pending  was  the  customary  joint  resolution  calling  for  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  to  appoint  committees  to  wait  upon  the 
President  of  the  U.S.  and  inform  him  that  Congress  was  assembled 
and  ready  to  receive  messages.  William  Allen  of  Ohio  moved  to 
strike  the  words  “President  of  the  United  States”  and  to  substitute 
“ the  Vice  President,  on  whom,  by  the  death  of  the  late  President,  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  office  of  President  have  devolved .”] 

Mr.  Calhoun  would  prefer  that  a  little  more  time  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  for  the  consideration  of  so  momentous  a  subject;  but  as  [to] 
the  question  involved,  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  so  far  as  the 
case  of  a  President’s  death  was  concerned,  was  so  very  plain,  that  but 
for  the  case  of  Presidential  disability,  there  could  occur  no  possible 
difficulty.  In  that  case,  there  would  a  serious  question  arise,  viz. 
who  should  declare  whether  the  disability  existed?  This  could  only 
be  done  by  Congress;  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  if  the  President  and 
Vice  President  should  be  of  opposite  politics,  very  serious  conse¬ 
quences  might  ensue.  At  present,  he  hoped  the  amendment  would 
be  withdrawn  by  common  consent.  Let  us  wait  till  the  case  of  in¬ 
ability  should  occur,  before  we  attempted  to  decide  any  thing  in  the 
matter.  In  the  case  of  death,  it  was  too  plain  for  doubt  that  the 
office  of  President  devolved  upon  the  Vice  President.  He  hoped  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  consent  to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

From  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  June  2,  1841,  p.  2. 
Also  printed  in  Niles’  National  Register,  vol.  LX,  no.  14  (June  5,  1841),  p.  218. 
Variants  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  June  3,  1841,  p.  3;  the  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Herald,  June  3,  1841,  p.  2;  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  p.  5.  Note:  Allen’s  motion  was  defeated  38  to  8. 


Remarks  on  Economy  in  Expenditures 

[In  the  Senate,  June  1,  1841] 
[A  Senator  moved  the  printing  of  10,000  copies  of  a  document,  then 
modified  his  motion  to  5,000  copies.  Henry  Clay  expressed  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  this  evidence  of  attention  to  economy  and  remarked  upon  the 
great  expenditures  at  the  present,  in  comparison  with  those  during 
the  John  Quincy  Adams  administration .] 
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Mr.  Calhoun  was  most  happy  to  hear  such  an  avowal  from  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  He  concurred  heartily  in  the  sentiment  that 
the  Senate  ought  to  set  an  example  of  economy.  Without  this  their 
expenditures  would  continue  to  increase  still  more.  He  hoped  the 
gentlemen  would  go  on  to  economize  and  retrench  this  and  every 
branch  of  expenditure.  It  was  vain  to  make  to  the  People  fair  prom¬ 
ises,  unless  the  axe  were  laid  to  the  root  of  the  evil:  public  virtue  and 
the  efficient  defense  of  the  country  called  for  this  act  of  retrenchment: 
the  Government  must  resort  to  no  demands  on  the  People  but  for 
objects  absolutely  and  indispensably  necessary.  Unless  a  due  regard 
should  be  manifested  to  public  economy,  Mr.  C[alhoun]  would  never 
vote  to  lay  a  cent  of  taxes  on  the  People. 

From  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  June  2,  1841,  p.  3. 
Also  printed  in  Niles’  National  Register,  vol.  LX,  no.  14  (June  5,  1841),  p.  221. 
Variant  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  June  1,  1841,  p.  3,  and  Congressional 
Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  8.  Other  variants  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Madisonian,  June  3,  1841,  p.  3;  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald,  June  3,  1841,  p.  2. 


Remarks  on  Henry  Clay’s  Proposal  to 
Repeal  the  Independent  Treasury 

[In  the  Senate,  June  3,  1841] 
[Clay  moved  that  the  Independent  Treasury  “ought  to  be  forthwith 
repealed,  and  that  the  Committee  on  Finance  be  directed  to  report  a 
bill  to  that  effect .”  At  the  urging  of  Silas  Wright  he  agreed  to  modify 
his  motion  so  as  to  instruct  the  committee  “to  inquire  into  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  repealing .”] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  must  confess  his  great  surprise  that  a  resolu¬ 
tion  like  this  should  have  been  offered.  The  Senate  had  yesterday 
[on  Clay’s  motion],  without  any  opposition,  consented  to  raise  a 
special  committee  of  nine  to  express  the  views  of  the  Senate  on  the 
entire  subject  of  the  finance  and  currency.  After  this,  he  thought  it 
due  to  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  also  of 
the  members  of  the  Senate,  that  that  committee  should  take  up  this 
matter  of  the  Sub-Treasury  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  general  subject 
committed  to  them.  Before  the  Senate  was  asked  to  repeal  the  Sub- 
Treasury  law,  let  it  know  what  was  intended  as  the  substitute  to  be 
proposed.  Repeal  involved  substitution.  Mr.  C[alhoun]  presumed 
that  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  Senate  that  the  select  committee 
should  have  the  whole  subject  of  currency  and  finance  before  them, 
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otherwise  it  would  have  been  a  most  extraordinary  course  to  appoint 
the  committee,  since  the  subject  would  regularly  have  gone  to  the 
Finance  Committee.  Now,  Mr.  C[alhoun]  regarded  it  as  not  en¬ 
tirely  fair  to  the  American  people  that  a  committee  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  report  on  the  repeal  of  this  single  isolated  measure  of  the 
Sub-Treasury,  without  giving  the  country  to  understand  what  substi¬ 
tute  was  to  be  proposed  in  its  stead.  Let  gentlemen  come  out  with 
their  projet— a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  or  the  pet  banks,  or  what¬ 
ever  else  it  was— so  that  the  Senate  and  the  country  might  see  the 
whole  question  to  be  considered.  He  hoped  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  would  not  persist  in  pressing  his  resolution.  Was  it  fair  that 
those  who  considered  the  Sub-Treasury  system  as  the  only  constitu¬ 
tional  and  the  only  expedient  mode  of  keeping  the  finances  of  the 
Government,  should  be  called  upon,  at  once,  without  opportunity  for 
consideration,  to  repeal  that  system  blindfold,  without  being  told 
what  was  to  follow? 

[Clay  said  that  Calhoun  could  not  have  heard  his  motion  “as 
modified.”  He  called  for  it  to  be  read.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  he  had  not  heard  the  modification;  but, 
even  if  he  had,  he  should  still  have  objected  to  the  resolution  as  modi¬ 
fied.  There  was  already  a  special  committee  appointed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  whole  subject  of  a  fiscal  agent  for  the  safe-keeping 
and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue.  He  called  for  the  reading 
of  the  resolution  specifying  the  duties  of  the  select  committee;  which 
was  read.  Mr.  C[alhoun]  said  that  this  resolution  certainly  embraced 
the  subject  of  the  Sub-Treasury,  which  its  friends  considered  as  the 
most  perfect  of  fiscal  agents  that  could  possibly  be  devised  for  the 
ends  to  be  effected. 

[Clay  replied,  stating  that  repeal  of  the  Independent  Treasury 
would  give  the  select  committee  “a  clear  and  fair  sheet  of  paper 
before  them.”] 

Mr.  Calhoun  repeated  that  the  modification  of  the  resolution  had 
not  met  his  ear;  but  he  must  still  object.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that 
the  only  alternative  was  the  Sub-Treasury  or  a  Bank  of  the  United 
States;  hence  it  was  that  in  1837  he  had  taken  ground  against  the  one 
and  in  favor  of  the  other.  The  Senator  had  observed  that  an  archi¬ 
tect  pulled  down  first  and  built  up  afterwards.  This  was  a  metaphor, 
but  metaphors  did  not  always  turn  out  sound  arguments.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  might  be  true  in  architecture,  but  it  was  not  true 
in  legislation.  The  mere  repeal  of  the  Sub-Treasury  would  reinstate 
the  pet  bank  system.  The  creation  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States 
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would  supersede  the  pet  banks.  He  could  not  vote  for  the  resolu¬ 
tion  at  all,  especially  since  the  avowal  of  the  Senator. 

[Clay  stated  that  the  people  had  “ condemned  and  repudiated 
the  Subtreasury;  therefore,  “it  only  remained  that  Congress  should 
provide  in  due  season  a  Bank  of  the  United  States.”] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  when  he  had  before  remarked  that  there 
was  but  one  alternative  beside  the  Sub-Treasury,  he  meant  to  be 
understood  that  political  parties  in  the  country  had  so  rallied  on 
these  two  measures  that  there  was,  practically,  no  other  alternative. 
But  there  were  other  alternatives  which  might  be  adopted.  The  pet 
bank  system  was  an  alternative,  though  in  practice  it  was  but  a  half¬ 
way  house”  on  the  road  to  a  Bank  of  tire  United  States.  The  Senator 
himself  had  so  designated  it,  and  had  declared  himself  content  to 
lodge  in  it  for  a  year  or  two.  But  Mr.  C[alhoun]  had  always  known 
that  it  must  come  to  a  National  Bank  at  last,  if  the  Sub-Treasury  were 
once  abandoned.  It  was  in  this  view  that  he  had  resisted  this  scheme 
in  1837,  and  should  continue  to  resist  it  in  all  its  stages. 

[William  C.  Rives  contended  that  he  was  ready  to  repeal  the  Sub- 
treasury  without  committing  himself  to  a  national  bank.  Calhoun, 
he  said,  had  “ admitted  on  a  former  occasion  that  the  Sub-Treasury 
had  been  condemned  by  the  voice  of  the  nation,  ’j 

Mr.  Calhoun  begged  leave  to  correct  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
The  statement  Mr.  C[alhoun]  had  made  was  that,  in  regard  to  the 
Sub-Treasury,  taken  as  a  sole  and  solitary  measure,  the  people  had 
declared  their  opposition  to  it,  but  then  there  had  not  been  a  greater 
majority  in  favor  either  of  the  pet  bank  scheme,  or  that  of  the  United 
States  Bank. 

[During  further  discussion  Calhoun  moved  to  amend  Clays  mo¬ 
tion  by  adding  the  words  “and  to  report  a  substitute  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  s  instructions.  He  further  demanded  the  recording  of  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  his  amendment .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  his  object  was  to  take  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
whether  they  intended  to  act  separately  on  this  subject  without  the 
other  matters  connected  with  it.  There  were  three  sets  of  opinions  in 
the  country— one  for  a  National  Bank,  one  for  the  pet  banks,  and  one 
for  the  Sub-Treasury.  The  object  of  this  resolution  had  been  dis¬ 
tinctly  avowed;  it  was  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank.  The 
Sub-Treasury  had  just  commenced  its  operations;  why  not  give  it  a 
fair  trial?  ( Mr.  Clay  [said],  across.  Because  the  people  have  con¬ 
demned  it. )  It  is  said  there  is  a  majority  of  the  People  opposed  to  it; 
and  so,  I  believe,  there  is  against  the  pet  bank  system,  and  against  a 
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bank  of  the  United  States.  If  the  resolution  was  adopted,  Mr.  C[al- 
houn]  did  not  care  to  which  committee  it  was  referred. 

[Calhouns  amendment  was  defeated  19  to  27,  and  Clay’s  motion 
was  adopted  by  the  same  vote.] 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  13-15.  Also  printed  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  June  4,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily 
National  Intelligencer,  June  4,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Madisonian, 
June  5,  1841,  p.  2.  Variants  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  June  3,  1841,  p. 
2;  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Mercury,  June  7,  1841,  p.  2. 


To  0[restes]  A.  Brownson,  Boston 

Washington,  6th  June  1841 
Dear  Sir,  I  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  my  son  in  Alabama,  when  your 
letter  of  the  10th  April  reached  my  residence,  and  had  not  leisure  to 
answer  it,  during  the  short  interval  I  remained  at  home,  after  my 
return. 

I  read  with  pleasure  the  article  on  distribution.  My  opinion  re¬ 
mains  unchanged  on  the  subject  of  hereditary  property. 

There  is  great  uncertainty,  as  to  what  course  Mr.  [John]  Tyler 
will  take.  Many  of  his  friends  assert  with  confidence,  that  he  will 
veto  the  bank  bill,  should  one  pass.  I  have  no  doubt,  if  left  to  his 
own  inclination,  he  would  be  thoroughly  State  rights,  but  he  has 
voluntar[il]y  accepted  office  at  the  hands  of  those,  who  differ  in  toto 
from  him.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  he  will  have  the  virtue  & 
the  courage  to  extricate  himself  from  his  embarrassing  position.  I 
am  not  without  hope;  and  in  the  meantime,  I  hope  nothing  will  be 
done  on  our  part  calculated  to  throw  him  more  into  the  hands  of  our 
opponents.  Much,  very  Much  is  in  his  power.  He  can  turn  the  scale. 

I  very  much  regret,  that  your  collector  [of  customs  in  Boston,  Levi 
Lincoln]  should  prove  so  vindictive,  as  to  extend  his  proscriptive 
policy  to  you.  I  had  expected  better  things  from  him. 

I  shall  be  anxious  to  see  your  July  number.  The  true  relation 
between  the  States  &  the  general  government  is  [“one”  canceled  and 
“a  question”  interlined]  of  the  deepest  of  interest.  It  is  really  sur¬ 
prising  that  it  should  be  so  imperfectly  understood  even  by  the 
republican  party,  when  [“it  is  that”  canceled  and  “it  involves”  inter¬ 
lined],  properly  understood,  what  distinguishes  them  from  their  op¬ 
ponents. 
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You  will  see  in  the  Globe  of  this  morning  an  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Republican  party  in  Charleston.  The  report  & 
resolutions  speak  the  voice  of  the  State. 

I  cannot  but  be  much  gratified  with  the  kind  feelings  towards 
me  on  the  part  of  the  distinguished  members  of  our  party  in  Boston, 
to  whom  you  refer.  Next  to  the  approbation  of  my  own  conscience, 
that  of  the  intelligent  &  patriotick  is  the  highest  reward  I  c[an;  muti¬ 
lation;  wish]  for  the  discharge  of  my  djuties;  mutilation;  to  my] 
country.  With  gre[at  regard]  I  am  [ mutilation ;  yours  truly,]  J.C. 
[Calhoun.] 

ALS  in  InNd,  Orestes  A.  Brownson  Papers  (published  microfilm,  roll  1,  frames 
586-589);  variant  PC  in  Henry  F.  Brownson,  Orestes  A.  Brownson  s  Early  Life: 
from  1803  to  1844,  pp.  323-324.  Note:  Calhoun’s  second  paragraph,  in  men¬ 
tioning  the  “article  on  distribution,”  referred  to  an  article  in  the  Boston  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,  vol.  IV,  no.  14  (April,  1841),  pp.  230—256,  which  coincided  in 
position  and  argument  with  Calhoun’s  opposition  to  the  proposal  to  distribute 
the  proceeds  of  public  land  sales.  Calhoun  s  reference  to  hereditaiy  prop¬ 
erty”  perhaps  related  to  an  article  in  the  same  issue,  pp.  183-214,  which  argued 
that  progress  toward  political  democracy  had  not  been  accompanied  by  progress 
toward  economic  democracy.  The  next  issue  of  the  review,  the  July  number 
mentioned  by  Calhoun,  in  two  articles  on  pp.  353-390,  opposed  the  pending 
Whig  legislative  program  on  strict  construction  grounds.  The  vindictive  Col¬ 
lector  of  Customs  had  removed  Brownson  from  his  post  as  Steward  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Hospital  at  Chelsea,  Mass. 

Remarks  on  Henry  Clay’s  motion  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  draw  up  and  submit  to  the  Senate  “a  plan  of  such  a  bank 
to  be  incorporated  by  Congress,  as,  in  his  opinion,  is  best  adapted 
to  the  public  service,”  6/7.  William  R.  King,  Levi  Woodbury,  and 
Silas  Wright  objected  to  the  language  of  Clay’s  motion.  “Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  the  resolution  ought  to  give  to 
the  Secretary  the  largest  scope.  Why  should  he  be  restrained?  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  President  [John  Tyler]  in  his  message  had  recom¬ 
mended  the  establishment  of  a  “fiscal  agent,”  and  not  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  To  the  latter,  as  was  well  known,  there  existed  strong 
constitutional  objections.  These  the  Secretary  [Thomas  Ewing] 
thought  he  could  obviate  by  a  new  plan  of  his  own.  Why  not,  then, 
let  him  report  at  large?  If  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would  not 
consent  so  far  to  enlarge  the  terms  of  his  resolution  as  to  embrace 
this,  Mr.  C[alhoun]  would  move  to  amend  it,  and  he  hoped  the  ques¬ 
tion  would  be  put  on  the  amendment  he  would  prepare.”  Debate 
continued  until  Clay  agreed  to  modify  his  motion  so  as  to  call  foi  a 
plan  of  “a  Bank  or  fiscal  agent  which  was  free  of  constitutional 
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objections”  and  which  in  the  Secretary’s  opinion  would  “produce  the 
happiest  results.”  From  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  In¬ 
telligencer ,  June  8,  1841,  p.  2.  Also  printed  in  the  Richmond,  Va., 
Enquirer ,  June  11,  1841,  p.  2.  Variant  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Globe,  June  7, 1841,  p.  2;  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
p.  23. 


Remarks  on  Henry  Clay’s  Proposal  to 
Repeal  the  Deposit  Act 

[In  the  Senate,  June  7,  1841] 
[Under  consideration  was  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Independent  Treasury 
Act  of  1840.  Clay  offered  an  amendment  to  repeal  also  the  Deposit 
Act  of  1836  which  regulated  the  keeping  of  government  funds  in 
banks.  He  argued  that  the  act  of  1836,  unless  repealed,  would  cause 
a  reversion  to  the  “State  bank  system”  in  the  time  between  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Independent  Treasury  and  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank.  His  amendment  exempted  from  repeal  that  part  of  the  1836 
act  which  provided  for  a  distribution  of  surplus  revenue  to  the 
States,  which,  he  said,  “was  to  be  considered  as  of  a  permanent  char¬ 
acter.”] 

The  amendment  having  been  read— 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  if  he  had  rightly  understood  the  object  of 
the  Senator  in  proposing  this  amendment,  it  was  to  get  clear  of  cer¬ 
tain  difficulties  and  restraints  imposed  upon  the  Secretary,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  changes  which  had  taken  place  since  the  passage  of  the 
law  of  1836.  Certain  banks  which  could  at  that  time  be  made  the 
depositories  of  the  public  money  were,  in  consequence  of  these 
changes  and  of  the  prohibitions  in  the  law,  precluded  at  this  time 
from  being  so  used.  If  this  was  his  object,  he  might  get  at  it  much 
more  easily  by  simply  moving  to  repeal  so  much  of  the  law  as  con¬ 
tained  those  prohibitions.  The  law  had  been  passed  under  a  thor¬ 
ough  and  general  conviction  that  it  was  wrong  to  have  the  entire 
Treasury  under  absolute  executive  control,  and  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  the  public  money  from  under  that  control,  and  plac¬ 
ing  it  under  the  guardianship  of  the  law.  But  now  it  was  proposed 
to  undo  all  this,  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  repeal  the  law.  And  on 
what  ground?  Why,  that  in  a  few  weeks  a  law  would  be  passed 
establishing  a  Bank  of  the  United  States;  so  that,  if  that  expectation 
should  fail,  and  no  such  law  should  pass,  then  the  entire  public 
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treasure  would  be  left,  as  it  was  before  the  passage  of  the  law  of 
1836,  under  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  Executive! 

(Here  Mr.  Clay  gave  signs  of  dissent.) 

The  gentleman  shakes  his  head.  Under  what  control,  then,  will 
it  be? 

Mr.  Clay.  Under  the  law  of  1789. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Well,  I  will  go  back  most  cheerfully  to  the  law 
of  1789.  If  that  is  the  meaning  of  the  Senator,  let  him  move  an 
amendment,  (or  if  not,  I  will  do  it,)  declaim  g  that  the  law  of  1789 
is  hereby  revived.  It  declared  that  the  revenue  shall  be  received 
in  gold  and  silver  only,  and  shall  be  kept  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Clay  said  he  never  had  alluded  to  the  subject  of  a  metallic 
medium,  or  of  any  manner  in  which  the  dues  of  the  United  States 
were  to  be  paid.  He  had  merely  said  that  should  the  Sub-Treasury 
law  be  repealed,  the  country  would  be  under  the  law  of  1789,  under 
the  resolutions  of  1816,  and  under  the  law  of  1836  unless  that  should 
be  repealed.  What  he  meant  to  say  was,  that  under  the  principles 
now  revived,  as  to  the  powers  of  the  President,  the  act  of  1789  would 
operate  as  a  complete  security  to  the  Treasury  till  a  new  law  should 
be  enacted. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that,  as  to  that,  the  law  of  1789  was  as  much 
in  force  in  1836,  when  the  law  was  passed  to  regulate  the  deposites, 
as  it  was  now;  and  yet  President  [Andrew]  Jackson  himself  admitted 
that  the  public  money  was  left  absolutely  under  Executive  control, 
and  that  this  state  of  things  ought  not  to  continue.  Did  gentlemen 
now  propose  at  one  blow  to  undo  what  it  has  cost  such  strenuous 
efforts  and  so  much  prolonged  and  excited  discussion  to  agree  upon? 
And  on  what  ground?  Simply  because  a  part  of  the  law  of  1836 
would,  at  this  time,  impose  inconvenient  and  embarrassing  restric¬ 
tions.  Well,  if  that  was  the  case,  why  not  simply  repeal  so  much 
of  the  law  as  imposed  these  restrictions?  If  the  Senator  wanted  to 
go  back  to  the  law  of  1789,  it  was  what  Mr.  C[alhoun]  himself 
earnestly  desired.  He  was  unwilling  that  the  Treasury  should  for 
a  single  day  be  under  any  control  but  that  of  law.  If  the  Senator 
will  not  go  back  to  the  law  of  ’89,  and  reinstate  its  full  force  and 
effect,  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  hoped  the  act  of  ’36  would  be  left  unin¬ 
terrupted  until  a  better  substitute  should  be  adopted.  But  his  ob¬ 
ject  now  was  to  record  his  objections  to  the  amendment  as  proposed; 
and  with  this  view  he  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays. 

And  they  were  ordered  by  the  Senate. 

[Clay  replied  and  Thomas  H.  Benton  spoke.] 
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Mr.  Calhoun  said  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  go  at  large  into  the 
argument.  He  only  wished  the  Senate  to  understand  that  it  was 
now  proposed,  without  the  least  necessity,  to  return  back  to  that 
state  of  things  which  preceded  the  passage  of  the  law  of  1836.  He 
had  himself  differed  from  Gen.  Jackson  in  toto  with  regard  to  the 
removal  of  the  deposites;  but  he  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that 
it  had  been  his  deliberate  opinion  that,  when  the  public  moneys  lay 
in  the  banks  of  the  States  unregulated  by  law,  they  were  in  a  wrong 
condition.  In  confirmation  of  this  position,  Mr.  C[alhoun]  called  for 
the  reading  of  an  Executive  message  calling  the  attention  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  this  subject;  (which  was  read  accordingly.) 

In  conformity  with  this  recommendation,  the  law  of  1836  had 
been  passed  almost  unanimously;  yet  now  an  amendment  was  pro¬ 
posed  which  went  to  put  back  the  public  money  exactly  where  it 
had  been  before,  giving  the  President  discretionary  power  to  say  in 
what  Bank  it  should  be  kept,  and  when  and  whither  it  should  be  re¬ 
moved.  Save  the  removal  of  the  deposites  from  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  General  Jackson  himself  claimed  no  power  beyond 
this.  The  pretext  he  had  already  stated,  but  the  whole  difficulty 
could  be  removed  by  repealing  the  5th  section  of  the  law  which 
created  certain  disabilities  which  would  now  operate  very  incon¬ 
veniently.  Under  this  view,  Mr.  C[alhoun]  would  move  to  amend 
the  amendment  by  striking  out  all  but  the  enacting  words,  and  in¬ 
serting  as  a  substitute  the  following: 

“That  so  much  of  the  5th  section  of  the  act  of  23d  June,  1836,  as 
provides  that  no  bank  shall  be  selected  or  continued  as  a  place  of 
deposite  of  the  public  money,  which  shall,  after  the  4th  of  July, 
1836,  issue  or  pay  out  any  note  or  bill  of  a  less  denomination  than 
$5;  and  that  no  notes  or  bills  of  any  bank  be  received  in  payment 
of  any  debt  due  to  the  United  States  which  shall,  after  the  said  4th 
of  July,  1836,  issue  any  note  or  bill  of  a  less  denomination  than  $5, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed.” 

This  would  meet  the  whole  objection,  without  leaving  the  public 
treasure  at  the  Executive  control.  Mr.  C[alhoun]  had  all  respect 
for  the  Executive,  but  he  would  not  consent  to  leave  the  Treasury 
at  his  disposal  for  two  days,  much  less  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  indeed,  said  that  the  law  of  1789  would  be 
still  in  force.  Nothing  certainly,  would  gratify  Mr.  C[alhoun]  more 
than  a  return  to  the  provisions  of  that  law;  it  might  very  truly  be 
called  a  Sub-Treasury  act;  it  declared  that  the  public  funds  shall  be 
kept  by  a  treasurer,  and  received  in  gold  and  silver  only.  But,  by 
what  process  he  would  not  now  say,  that  law  had  become  a  dead 
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letter.  Could  it  be  revived,  nothing  would  gratify  Mr.  C[alhoun]  in 
a  higher  degree.  But  he  would  ask  gentlemen  if  all  which  had 
passed  to-day  on  this  subject  did  not  go  to  prove  that,  as  he  had  at 
first  maintained,  the  Sub-Treasury  law  ought  to  remain  in  force  till 
some  substitute  for  it  was  provided?  It  might,  in  architecture,  do 
very  well  to  take  down  one  building  before  you  laid  the  foundation 
of  another,  but  this  did  not  hold  in  legislation.  Why  not  leave  the 
Sub-Treasury  law  as  it  stood  till  some  other  measure  could  be  agreed 
on?  Could  it  be  from  personal  feeling?  from  party  triumph?  Why 
reunite  the  purse  and  the  sword  after  so  loudly  denouncing  that 
union? 

[Debate  continued  among  Clay  and  five  others .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  was  on  the  high  road  towards  proving  that  the  Sub-Treasury 
law  should  not  be  repealed.  If  it  was,  either  the  Treasury  must  be 
left  unregulated  altogether,  or  the  law  regulating  it  would  be  so 
full  of  embarrassments  that  it  could  not  get  along.  The  argument 
amounted  to  this:  that  the  Sub-Treasury  should  be  left  to  stand  till 
a  substitute  was  agreed  upon.  He  (Mr.  Cjalhoun])  did  not  think 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  had  done  General  Jackson  justice  in  his 
account  of  the  removal  of  the  deposites.  Gen.  Jackson  did  not  recom¬ 
mend  their  removal  in  the  face  of  the  law,  but  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  law  which  obliged  him  to  continue  them  in  the  Bank. 
The  Senator  from  Kentucky  was  not  correct  in  his  facts  when  he  said 
that  the  banks  through  four-fifths  of  the  country  were  non-specie 
paying.  The  banks  in  South  Carolina  paid  specie,  so  did  others 
in  various  of  the  Southern  States. 

Mr.  Clay.  O,  well,  there  may  be  exceptions,  I  admit.  What  I 
mean  is  the  general  prostration  of  the  State  banks. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  But  did  the  Senator  mean  that  the  Secretary 
should  make  his  deposites  in  banks  which  did  not  redeem  their  notes? 
Was  that  the  object  of  his  amendment?  If  it  was,  let  it  be  avowed- 
let  the  country  understand  it;  if  it  was,  Mr.  C[alhoun]  should  be  ut¬ 
terly  and  irreconcileably  opposed  to  it.  As  the  difficulty  arose  wholly 
from  the  condition  of  the  banks,  it  might  be  fully  met  by  repealing 
the  objectionable  clause  in  the  law.  It  was  said,  indeed,  that  theie 
were  other  difficulties  in  other  sections  of  it;  if  so,  let  them  be  pointed 
out  and  removed,  and  let  the  law  stand  as  if  the  banks  had  not  sus¬ 
pended. 

[After  further  debate,  the  Senate  adjourned  without  a  vote.] 

From  Congressional  Globe ,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  24-26.  Also  printed  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  June  8,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily 
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National  Intelligencer,  June  8,  1841,  p.  2;  Niles’  National  Register,  vol.  LX,  no. 
16  (June  19,  1841),  pp.  245-247.  Variant  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Madi¬ 
sonian,  June  8,  1841,  p.  3.  PC  of  Calhoun’s  amendment  in  Senate  Journal,  27th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  28-29. 


Further  Remarks  on  Henry  Clays 

Proposal  to  Repeal  the  Deposit  Act 

[In  the  Senate,  June  8,  1841] 
[Under  debate  were  the  amendment  offered  by  Henry  Clay  to  the 
bill  to  repeal  the  Independent  Treasury  Act  and  the  substitute 
amendment  which  Calhoun  had  offered.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  he  was  not  sure  he  understood  distinctly 
the  position  taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  (Mr.  [John  M.] 
Berrien. )  If  he  rightly  comprehended  the  position  he  had  assumed, 
it  was  his  intention  to  vote  first  against  the  amendment  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  then  against  the  amendment  itself,  thereby  leaving  the  law 
of  1836  unaltered. 

Mr.  Berrien  explained  his  position. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  he  had  so  understood  him.  He,  ( Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn,  )  understood  the  Senator’s  object  to  be  simply  to  repeal  the  Sub- 
Treasury  law.  The  amendment  he  [Calhoun]  proposed  would  so 
modify  the  act  of  1836,  as  to  render  it  available  for  the  purposes  of 
Government,  until  a  substitute  should  be  provided.  If  this  is  not 
adopted,  we  shall  have  a  Sub-Treasury,  in  effect,  uncontrolled  by  law. 
If  the  gentleman  would  vote  for  his  ( Mr.  Calhoun  s )  amendment,  it 
would  remove  the  disabilities  in  the  law  of  1836  as  to  banks  not  pay¬ 
ing  specie  and  banks  issuing  small  notes;  but  if  the  gentleman  would 
vote  against  both  amendments,  and  leave  the  law  as  it  stood,  then, 
when  the  Sub-Treasury  had  been  repealed,  the  public  money  would 
be  left  to  be  managed  by  the  Secretary  [of  the  Treasury]  just  as  he 
pleased,  and  the  law  would,  in  all  probability,  never  be  modified. 
He  had  moved  his  amendment  solely  in  reference  to  that  which  had 
been  moved  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  ( Mr.  Clay. )  He  was,  in¬ 
deed,  glad  that  the  Senator  had  moved  that  amendment,  because  its 
discussion  had  shown  that  that  gentleman  rightly  understood  what 
would  be  the  operation  of  a  repeal  of  the  Sub-Treasury.  He  had 
been  obliged  to  admit  that  the  country  would  then  be  under  the  law 
of  1836.  He  hoped  the  question  would  be  taken  on  the  amendments 
in  their  order.  He  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays. 

[Robert  J.  Walker  spoke  at  length.] 
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Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  the  great  difference  between  him  and  Mr. 
Walker  was,  that  the  latter  did  not  consider  a  Bank  of  the  United 
States  as  the  last  alternative  to  be  adopted.  He  viewed  the  State 
Bank  system  as  that  last  alternative,  and  in  that  opinion  the  gentle¬ 
man  would  stand  alone  on  that  [Democratic]  side  of  the  House.  It 
was  not  then  surprising  that,  if  the  Sub-Treasury  must  be  repealed, 
that  gentleman,  with  such  feelings,  should  go  for  a  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  rather  than  for  the  State  Banks. 

Mr.  Walker  denied  that  he  said  that  he  would,  in  any  alterna¬ 
tive,  vote  for  a  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Calhoun  reminded  him  that  he  had  said  there  was  nothing 
he  would  not  prefer  to  the  pet  banks.  If  the  Senator  did  not  mean  to 
vote  for  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  why  would  he  vote  to  put  the 
country  into  a  state  still  worse  than  even  that?  He  ( Mr.  Calhoun ) 
believed  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  consid¬ 
ered  a  pet  bank  system,  if  unregulated  by  law,  and  subject  only  to 
Executive  control,  the  very  worst  possible  state  of  things.  He  was 
sorry  to  state  that  the  probability  was  very  great  that  the  Sub- 
Treasury  law  would  be  repealed.  If  that  should  take  place,  and 
the  act  of  1836  should  also  be  repealed,  then  the  Senate  would  be 
pushed  into  a  place  where  it  must  choose  between  a  Bank  of  the 
United  States  and  a  pet  bank  system  unregulated  by  law.  Every 
body  knew  his  deep  aversion  to  the  latter  of  these  alternatives,  but 
he  must  still  consider  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  as  more  to  be  dep¬ 
recated.  It  was  with  him  the  last  possible  alternative.  He  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Mr.  Walker  whether  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  ( Mr.  Clay ) 
was  not  one  who  understood  the  game  he  was  playing,  and  saw  with 
great  clearness  to  what  his  course  would  lead?  That  Senator  pro¬ 
posed  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  1836;  and  would  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  play  into  the  hands  of  one  who  openly  avowed  his  pref¬ 
erence  for  a  Bank  of  the  United  States?  He  would  reiterate  that 
the  Senate  had  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  The  same  bill  which  pro¬ 
posed  to  destroy  the  Sub-Treasury  should  contain  a  substitute  to  be 
adopted  in  its  room.  In  fact,  the  difficulties  were  becoming  so  great 
that  gentlemen  must  come  to  that. 

Mr.  Walker  said  that  he  did  not  choose  either  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood  or  misrepresented  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  he  was  sure  the  gentleman  did  not  sus¬ 
pect  him  of  wilfully  misrepresenting  him. 

[Walker  replied  that  he  did  not  so  suspect  Calhoun  and  spoke 
further  in  explanation  of  his  position .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  he  [Calhoun]  had  unquestionably  pre- 
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ferred  a  regulated  system  of  State  Bank  deposites  to  a  bank  of  the 
United  States. 

[After  further  debate,  Calhouns  substitute  for  Clays  amendment 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  25  to  22.  The  question  then  was  taken  on 
Clay’s  proposal  to  repeal  the  Deposit  Act,  as  amended,  and  it  was 
defeated  19  to  29.  Debate  then  continued  on  the  bill  to  repeal  the 
Independent  Treasury .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  would  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  he 
was  fighting  against  an  imaginary  flag  if  he  supposed  that  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  that  [Democratic]  side  of  the  House  meant  to  contend 
for  the  State  bank  system.  No.  They  intended  to  go  into  battle 
under  the  noble  flag  of  the  Constitutional  Treasury.  He  was  glad 
that  the  Senator  had  been  compelled  to  say  that  if  the  Sub-Treasury 
should  be  repealed,  the  law  of  1836  would  be  enforced.  If  that 
law  as  it  now  stood  should  in  practice  be  found  impracticable,  the 
difficulty  would  fall  chiefly  on  the  South  and  Southwest. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  31-33.  Also  printed  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  June  9,  1841,  p.  3;  the  Richmond,  Va.,  En¬ 
quirer,  June  15,  1841,  pp.  1-2.  Variant  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Madisonian, 
June  10,  1841,  pp.  1-2. 


To  Cadet  Patrick  Calhoun,  [West  Point,  N.Y.] 

Washington,  9th  June  1841 
My  dear  Patrick,  I  am  not  surprised,  that  you  should  want  so  large  a 
sum  as  $400  for  your  outfit  for  the  army,  travelling  expenses,  if  you 
comprehend  under  it,  reaching  your  corps,  and  other  incidental  ex¬ 
penses;  but  I  presume  the  whole  will  not  be  needed  before  you  arrive 
here,  when  I  can  supply  the  residue.  Under  that  impression,  I  en¬ 
close  a  draft  on  N[ew]  York  for  $250,  in  hopes  that  it  may  be  suffi¬ 
cient  till  then.  If  I  should  be  mistaken,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  im¬ 
mediately  remit,  the  balance,  unless,  indeed,  [“your”  canceled ;  James] 
Edward  Boisseau  could  conveniently  let  you  have  it.  But  if  you 
should  [“want”  canceled ]  feel  the  least  delicacy  in  applying  to  him, 
do  not,  but  let  me  know,  and  whatever  sum  may  be  needed,  shall  be 
for [th] with  transmitted.  My  funds  were  never  lower,  as  I  have  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  last  two  years  yours  [and;  “your”  interlined ]  sister’s 
[Anna  Maria  Calhoun  Clemson’s]  portion  in  money,  and  have  not  yet 
realized  any  thing  from  our  planting  operations  in  Marengo  [County, 
Ala.],  except  a  few  hundred  dollars.  The  whole  that  has  been  made 
has,  with  that  exception,  been  spent  in  settling  [“&  paying  for”  inter- 
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lined ]  a  new  place.  But,  whatever  you  may  want,  in  reason,  shall 
[“be”  interlined ]  furnished,  [“were  it  the”  canceled  and  “should  it 
take  my”  interlined ]  last  cent,  as  I  know  you  will  exercise  all  possible 
economy  in  your  expenditures. 

You  must  not  forget  to  obtain  from  Mr.  Boisseau,  the  amount 
I  owe  him  for  his  past  advances  to  you,  and  you  must  not  fail  to 
express  to  him,  the  great  obligation  which  I  am  under,  as  well  as 
yourself  for  his  kindness  towards  you.  He  has  been  a  good  friend. 
[Marginal  interpolation :]  Say  to  Mr.  Boisseau  I  will  return  what  he 
has  advanced  on  my  return  here  next  winter. 

I  shall  see  [Adjutant]  Gen[era]l  [Roger]  Jones  on  the  subject 
which  you  request,  and  your  cousin  Francis  [W.  Pickens]  will  do  all 
in  his  power  to  aid  you  to  obtain  your  wishes.  I  take  the  occasion, 
my  dear  son,  to  express  the  heart  felt  pleasure,  I  experience  at  your 
good  conduct  while  at  the  Point.  All  speak  highly  of  you;  and  al¬ 
though,  it  would  have  been  gratifying,  if  you  had  stood  higher,  in 
your  studies,  yet  when  I  reflect  how  imperfectly  prepared  you  were, 
and  how  much  time  you  have  lost  from  sickness,  I  ought  to  be  satis¬ 
fied.  You  must  not  think  you  have  finished  your  education;  but  on 
the  contrary,  that  you  have  not  more  than  begun.  We  ought  to  con¬ 
sider  life  itself,  but  as  a  school,  and  that  our  education  terminates  only 
with  our  life.  I  have  gained  as  much  knowledge  in  the  last  ten  years, 
as  any  other  ten  of  my  life,  if,  perhaps,  I  exce[p]t  the  two  first. 

I  find  all  doing  well  in  Alabama.  Andrew  [Pickens  Calhoun]  & 
Margaret  [Green  Calhoun],  with  their  child,  [“Duff,”  interlined ]  are 
the  picture  of  health.  The  place  has  proved  as  healthy  as  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  soil  is  rich  as  river  bottoms  of  the  first  quality.  We  have 
a  superb  place  of  1,240  acres,  of  which  every  acre  is  productive.  We 
have  already  cleared  620,  of  which  nearly  400  is  in  cotton.  The  crop 
looked  fine  when  I  left,  &  Andrew  writes,  continues  to  do  so.  If  the 
place  was  paid  for,  I  should  be  at  my  ease,  but  that  at  present  is  a 
heavy  load.  I  left  all  well  at  home,  and  [“learn”  canceled  and  “hear” 
interlined ]  that  they  continue  so.  Our  crop  was  backward,  but  with 
a  good  stand.  The  prospect  of  fruit  was  fine. 

I  will  expect  you  here  immediately  after  you  graduate.  Let  me 
know  as  soon  as  you  get  this,  when  I  may  expect  you.  Your  affec¬ 
tionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 

Motion  for  information  in  regard  to  German  tobacco  duties,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Senate  on  6/9.  “Resolved,  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
be  directed  to  [“communicate”  canceled  and  “transmit”  interlined ] 
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to  the  Senate  any  communications  from  the  Government  of  Prussia 
to  our  Representative  at  that  Court,  in  reference  to  the  duties  levied 
on  tobacco,  in  the  German  States  of  the  Customs  Union,  which  may 
be  in  the  State  Department.”  (This  motion  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  on  the  same  day  submitted.  A  reply  was  received  from 
President  John  Tyler  on  7/3  and  was  printed  as  Senate  Document  No. 
55,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. )  ADU  in  DNA,  RG  46  ( Records  of  the  U.S. 
Senate),  27A-B14;  PC  in  Senate  Journal,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  33. 


Remarks  on  the  Passage  of  the  Bill  to 
Repeal  the  Independent  Treasury 

[In  the  Senate,  June  9,  1841] 
The  bill  providing  for  the  repeal  of  the  Independent  Treasury  law 
having  received  its  third  reading,  and  the  question  being,  ‘  Shall  it 
pass?”  and  Mr.  [Levi]  Woodbury  having  concluded  his  remarks  on 
the  subject, 

Mr.  Calhoun  wished,  before  the  vote  should  be  taken,  to  offer  a 
few  words  on  this  bill.  One  fact  was  established  during  this  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  that  an  important  one:  that  there  was  a  large  majority  in 
the  Senate  who  were  utterly  averse  to  leaving  the  Treasury  under  an 
unregulated  State  bank  system.  He  need  not  refer  to  the  individual 
gentlemen  who  had  expressed  this  opinion:  the  fact  was  unques¬ 
tionable.  Now  he  asserted  that  these  had  done  by  their  vote  of  yes¬ 
terday  just  what  they  had  said  they  would  not  do.  In  the  first  place, 
they  had  voted  for  Mr.  C[alhoun]’s  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  [Henry]  Clay,)  which  that  Senator 
acknowledged  would  remove  the  disabilities  arising  under  the  law  of 
[18]36,  and  without  which  it  would  be  utterly  impracticable  to  carry 
that  law  into  effect:  in  that  they  did  right.  The  object  of  Mr.  C[al- 
houn]’s  amendment  was  to  make  the  law  practicable;  but  gentle¬ 
men,  after  voting  in  its  favor,  as  an  amendment  to  that  moved  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  had  voted  down  the  amendment  as 
amended,  and  left  the  act  of  1836  in  a  condition  acknowledged  by 
themselves  to  be  impracticable.  How  would  this  operate?  The 
Government  would  be  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  alternative  of  either 
keeping  its  own  money  by  its  own  Treasurer— that  is,  to  re-establish 
the  Independent  Treasury  (the  very  act  they  are  about  to  repeal)  — 
or  of  using  the  State  banks  as  depositaries,  in  express  violation  of  law. 

There  was  another  result:  it  would  be  compelled,  unless  it  violated 
the  law,  to  collect  its  duties  wholly  in  gold  and  silver;  which  would 
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in  fact  and  practice  carry  out  the  Independent  Treasury  system  more 
rigidly  than  had  ever  yet  been  done,  contrary  to  what  gentlemen  de¬ 
clared  to  be  their  object.  The  Secretary  must  either  do  this,  or  must 
act  in  express  violation  of  law.  He  would  be  compelled  to  act  more 
rigidly  than  under  the  law  about  to  be  repealed.  He  must  do  so,  if 
he  means  to  act  conscientiously.  This  result  is  inevitable.  And  yet 
gentlemen  say  they  abhor  leaving  the  country  under  a  state  of  things 
unregulated  by  law.  Mr.  C[alhoun]  called  upon  them  to  answer  him, 
or,  by  their  silence,  to  admit  the  truth  of  what  he  said. 

The  whole  of  this  proceeding  was  most  extraordinary.  Gentle¬ 
men  said  that  the  voice  of  the  American  people  demanded  the  course 
they  were  pursuing.  Now  Mr.  C[alhoun]  would  admit,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  the  voice  of  the  majority  was  against  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Treasury— though  he  held  it  very  doubtful— but  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  their  voice  had  been  uttered  in  an  infinitely  louder 
tone  against  leaving  the  public  money  unregulated  by  law.  Under 
the  pretence,  then,  of  carrying  out  the  public  will,  they  were  about  to 
do  an  act  which  was  infinitely  more  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
country  than  any  other. 

We  had  been  told  that  this  was  to  be  a  reform  Administration. 
Now  he  held  that  no  act  which  violated  the  law  and  the  Constitution 
was  worthy  of  the  name  of  reform;  and  yet  the  only  two  acts  of  this 
reform  party  was  [sic]  to  leave  the  printing  of  the  Senate  unregulated 
by  law,  and  to  place  the  Treasury  in  a  condition  still  worse;  that  is, 
one  in  which  it  could  only  be  regulated  by  violating  law.  No:  there 
is  another:  Who  was  the  Printer  to  the  Senate?  Did  any  gentleman 
know?  What  were  the  prices  fixed  for  the  printing?  Could  gentle¬ 
men  tell?  Who  fixed  these  prices?  Did  any  one  know?  Could  any 
gentleman  reply?  All  this  was  also  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  and  this  by  rescinding  an  existing  contract  with  the  former 
Printer  [Blair  and  Rives],  which  regulated  by  law  all  that  appertained 
to  the  printing  of  the  Senate.  These  facts  would  shortly  go  to  the 
American  people.  This  gentlemen  knew  and  yet  remained  silent. 

But  we  are  told  that  this  state  of  things  was  to  be  temporary 
only.  Was  this  so  certain?  Were  gentlemen  so  perfectly  united 
among  themselves  as  to  what  substitute  was  to  be  provided  for  it? 
Did  not  many  start  aside  on  constitutional  ground  and  oppose  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States?  If  that  should  defeat  the  Bank,  what  was 
their  next  plan?  Could  there  be  found  an  intermediate  ground  be¬ 
tween  a  bank,  the  Independent  Treasury,  and  the  State  bank  system? 
There  might  possibly  be,  but  he  asked  what  it  was?  He  was  no  enemy 
to  the  banking  system,  but  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  no  faith  in 
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banks  of  circulation  and  issue.  He  had  long  said  that  the  banks  must 
fall  by  their  own  hand.  Did  gentlemen  think  that  they  acted  as 
friends  to  the  banks  by  repealing  the  Independent  Treasury?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  belief,  whether  they  create  a  Bank  of  the  United  States 
or  not,  it  was  indispensable  that  the  country  should  collect  its  dues 
in  gold  and  silver  and  its  own  credit.  Without  it,  the  United  States 
Bank  itself  must  run  down,  if  one  should  be  established.  There  must 
be  expansions,  under  a  bank  circulation,  great  and  sudden;  nothing 
could  prevent  it;  and  the  bank  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  swept  by  the 
board,  unless  some  provision  was  adopted  which  was  quite  as  strong 
as  the  Independent  Treasury  law.  All  general  bank  expansions  had 
commenced  in  England,  and  when  their  banks  or  ours  must  explode, 
the  explosion  must  take  place  with  us,  as  the  weaker  part  of  the  boiler. 
The  strongest  possible  provision  against  such  disasters  would  be  to 
collect  the  dues  of  the  Government  in  specie.  But  he  saw  plainly 
that  gentlemen  would  have  their  way,  yet  time  would  show  who  was 
right.  An  experience  of  less  than  ten  years  would  satisfy  even  them¬ 
selves  of  their  profound  errors. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Appendix,  p.  27.  Also 
printed  (with  slight  variations )  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  June  18,  1841, 
p.  2;  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  June  11,  1841,  pp. 
1-2;  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer,  June  18,  1841,  pp.  1-2;  Cralle,  ed.,  Works, 
3:615-618.  Variants  in  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald,  June  11,  1841,  p.  2;  the 
Charleston,  S.C.,  Mercury,  June  14,  1841,  p.  2.  Note:  In  the  variants  Calhoun 
was  reported  as  chiding  the  Whig  Senators  for  their  desire  to  rush  to  a  vote 
and  their  consequent  failure  to  speak  and  offer  arguments  in  behalf  of  the  bill. 
In  another  source  he  was  reported  as  arguing,  later  in  the  proceedings  than  his 
above  remarks,  for  one  more  day’s  consideration  of  the  question  before  a  vote: 
“Mr.  Calhoun  wished  that  they  might  come  to  a  good  understanding  upon  this 
subject.  He  was  sure  that  there  was  no  desire  on  his  side  of  the  Senate  to  pro¬ 
tract  the  debate  needlessly;  but  that  there  were  two  or  three  gentlemen  on 
that  side  very  anxious  to  speak.  He  thought  the  thing  might  be  arranged  by 
a  mutual  pledge  that  the  question  should  be  taken  to-morrow  at  all  events. 
He  hoped  the  majority  would,  on  such  terms,  consent  to  adjourn.”  (From 
Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  36.)  A  motion  to  adjourn  was 
defeated  19  to  27,  and  shortly  afterward  the  bill  was  passed  29  to  18.  It  was 
subsequently  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  was  signed  by  John 
Tyler  on  8/13. 

To  Cadet  Patrick  Calhoun,  West  Point,  N.Y.,  6/11.  “I  enclose[d] 
to  you  yesterday  [sic;  on  6/9]  a  check  on  New  York  for  $250  and  now 
write  merely  to  apprise  you  of  the  fact,  lest  my  letter  might  mis¬ 
carry.  Let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  receive  this  whether  my  letter 
with  the  check  has  been  received.”  ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Cal¬ 
houn  Papers. 
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Speech  on  the  Case  of  Alexander 
McLeod 


[In  the  Senate,  June  11,  1841] 
[In  1837  the  Caroline,  an  American  vessel  engaged  in  assisting  Ca¬ 
nadian  rebels,  was  attacked  and  destroyed  on  the  U.S.  side  of  the 
Niagara  River  by  an  authorized  British  raiding  party.  In  1840  Alex¬ 
ander  McLeod,  a  Canadian,  was  arrested  and  held  by  the  State  of 
New  York  for  trial  on  a  charge  of  murder  related  to  a  death  that  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  attack  on  the  Caroline.  A  mention  of  the  unre¬ 
solved  controversy  in  the  President’s  message  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session  of  Congress  had  provoked  a  debate.  Interest  centered 
upon  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  Secretary  of  State  Daniel  Webster 
to  secure  McLeods  release  from  the  authority  of  the  New  York 
courts .] 

The  business  before  the  Senate  being  the  motion  of  Mr.  [William 
C.]  Rives  to  refer  so  much  of  the  President’s  Message  as  relates  to 
our  foreign  affairs  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs— 

Mr.  Calhoun  said:  I  rise  with  the  intention  of  stating  very  briefly 
the  conclusion  to  which  my  reflections  have  brought  me  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  before  us. 

Permit  me,  at  the  outset,  to  premise  that  I  heartily  approve  of 
the  principle  so  often  repeated  in  this  discussion,  that  our  true  policy, 
in  connection  with  our  foreign  relations,  is  neither  to  do  nor  to  suffer 
wrong,  not  only  because  the  principle  is  right  of  itself,  but  because 
it  is,  in  its  application  to  us,  wise  and  politic,  as  well  as  right.  Peace 
is  pre-eminently  our  policy.  Our  road  to  greatness  lies  not  over  the 
ruins  of  others,  but  in  the  quiet  and  peaceful  development  of  our 
immeasurably  great  internal  resources— in  subduing  our  vast  forests, 
perfecting  the  means  in  [sic;  of]  internal  intercourse  throughout  our 
widely  extended  country,  and  in  drawing  forth  its  unbounded  agri¬ 
cultural,  manufacturing,  mineral,  and  commercial  resources.  In  this 
ample  field,  all  the  industry,  ingenuity,  enterprise,  and  energy  of  our 
people  may  find  full  employment  for  centuries  to  come;  and,  through 
its  successful  cultivation,  we  may  hope  to  rise,  not  only  to  a  state  of 
prosperity,  but  to  that  of  greatness  and  influence  over  the  destiny  of 
the  human  race,  higher  than  has  ever  been  attained  by  arms  by  the 
most  renowned  nations  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  War,  so  far 
from  accelerating,  can  but  retard  our  march  to  greatness.  It  is,  then, 
not  only  our  duty,  but  our  policy,  to  avoid  it,  as  long  as  it  can  be, 
with  honor  and  a  just  regard  to  our  right[s];  and,  as  one  of  the  most 
certain  means  of  avoiding  war,  we  ought  to  observe  strict  justice  in 
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our  intercourse  with  others.  But  this  is  not  of  itself  sufficient.  We 
must  exact  justice  as  well  as  render  justice,  and  be  prepared  to  do  so; 
for  where  is  there  an  example  to  be  found  of  either  individual  or  na¬ 
tion,  that  has  preserved  peace  by  yielding  to  unjust  demands? 

It  is  in  the  spirit  of  these  remarks  that  I  have  investigated  the  sub¬ 
ject  before  us,  without  the  slightest  party  feelings,  but  with  an  anxious 
desire  not  to  embarrass  existing  negotiations  between  the  two  Gov¬ 
ernments,  or  influence  in  any  degree  pending  judicial  proceedings. 
My  sole  object  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  principle  already  stated, 
and  which  all  acknowledge  to  be  fundamental  in  our  foreign  policy, 
has  in  fact  been  respected  in  the  present  case.  I  regret  to  state  that 
the  result  of  my  investigation  is  a  conviction  that  it  has  not.  I  have 
been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Secretary  of  State  [Daniel 
Webster]  has  not  met  the  peremptory  demand  of  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  the  immediate  release  of  McLeod  as  he  ought;  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  which,  without  further  remark,  I  will  now  proceed  to  state. 

That  demand,  as  stated  in  the  letter,  rests  on  the  alleged  facts, 
that  the  transaction  for  which  McLeod  was  arrested,  is  a  public  one; 
that  it  was  undertaken  by  the  order  of  the  colonial  authorities,  who 
were  invested  with  unlimited  power  to  defend  the  colony,  and  that 
the  Government  at  home  has  sanctioned  both  the  order  and  its  execu¬ 
tion.  On  this  allegation,  the  British  Minister,  acting  directly  under 
the  orders  of  his  Government,  demanded  his  immediate  release,  on 
the  broad  ground  that  he,  as  well  as  others  engaged  with  him,  was 
“performing  an  act  of  public  duty,  for  which  he  cannot  be  made  per¬ 
sonally  and  individually  responsible  to  the  laws  and  tribunals  of  any 
foreign  country;”  thus  assuming  as  a  universal  principle  of  interna¬ 
tional  law,  that  where  a  Government  authorizes  or  approves  of  an  act 
of  an  individual,  it  makes  it  the  act  of  the  Government,  and  thereby 
exempts  the  individual  from  all  responsibility  to  the  injured  country. 
To  this  demand,  resting  on  this  broad  and  universal  principle,  our 
Secretary  of  State  assented;  and,  in  conformity,  gave  the  instruction 
to  the  Attorney  General  [John  J.  Crittenden,  to  seek  McLeod’s  release 
from  the  N.Y.  judiciary],  which  is  attached  to  the  correspondence, 
and  we  have  thus  presented  for  our  consideration  the  grave  question, 
do  the  laws  of  nations  recognise  any  such  principle? 

I  feel  that  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  they  do  not.  No  authority 
has  been  cited  to  sanction  it,  nor  do  I  believe  that  any  can  be.  It 
would  be  no  less  vain  to  look  to  reason  than  to  authority  for  a  sanc¬ 
tion.  The  laws  of  nations  are  but  the  laws  and  morals,  as  applicable 
to  individuals,  so  far  modified,  and  no  further,  as  reason  may  make 
necessary  in  their  application  to  nations.  Now,  there  can  be  no 
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doubt  that  the  analogous  rule,  when  applied  to  individuals,  is,  that 
both  principal  and  agents,  or,  if  you  will,  instruments,  are  responsible 
in  criminal  cases;  directly  the  reverse  of  the  rule  on  which  the  demand 
for  the  release  of  McLeod  is  made.  Why,  I  ask,  should  the  rule  in 
this  case  be  reversed,  when  applied  to  nations,  which  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  individuals?  Can  any  good  reason 
be  assigned?  To  reverse  it  when  applied  to  individuals,  all  must  see, 
would  lead  to  the  worst  of  consequences,  and,  if  I  do  not  greatly 
mistake,  must  in  like  manner,  if  reversed,  when  applied  to  nations. 
Let  us  see  how  it  would  act  when  brought  to  the  test  of  particular 
cases. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  British,  or  any  other  Government  in  the 
contemplation  of  war,  should  send  out  emissaries  to  blow  up  the 
fortifications  erected,  at  such  vast  expense,  for  the  defence  of  our 
great  commercial  marts— New  York  and  others— and  that  the  band  em¬ 
ployed  to  blow  up  Fort  Hamilton,  or  any  other  of  the  fortresses  for 
the  defence  of  New  York,  should  be  detected  in  the  very  act  of  firing 
the  train:  would  the  production  of  the  most  authentic  papers,  signed 
by  all  the  authorities  of  the  British  Government,  makes  [sic]  it  a  pub¬ 
lic  transaction,  and  exempt  the  villains  from  all  responsibility  to  our 
laws  and  tribunals?  Or  would  that  Government  dare  make  a  demand 
for  their  immediate  release?  Or,  if  made,  would  ours  dare  yield  to  it, 
and  release  them?  The  supposition,  I  know,  is  altogether  improbable; 
but  it  is  not  the  less,  on  that  account,  calculated  to  test  the  principle. 

But  I  shall  next  select  one  that  may  possibly  occur.  Suppose, 
then,  in  contemplation  of  the  same  event,  black  emissaries  should  be 
sent  from  Jamaica,  to  tamper  with  our  slaves  in  the  South,  and  that 
they  should  be  detected  at  midnight,  in  an  assembly  of  slaves,  where 
they  were  urging  them  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  their  masters;  and 
that  they  should  produce  the  authority  of  the  home  Government  in 
the  most  solemn  form,  authorizing  them  in  what  they  did:  ought  that 
to  exempt  the  cut-throats  from  all  the  responsibility  to  our  laws  and 
tribunals?  Or,  if  arrested,  ought  our  Government  to  release  them  on 
a  peremptory  demand  to  do  so?  And  if  that  could  not  be  done  forth¬ 
with,  from  the  embarrassment  of  State  laws  and  State  authorities, 
ought  this  Government  to  employ  counsel  and  use  its  authority  and 
influence  to  effect  it?  And,  if  that  could  not  accomplish  its  object, 
would  it  be  justified  in  taking  the  case  into  their  own  tribunals,  with 
the  view  of  entering  a  nolle  prosequi? 

But,  setting  aside  all  suppositious  cases,  I  shall  take  one  that  ac¬ 
tually  occurred-that  of  the  notorious  [John]  Henry,  employed  by  the 
colonial  authority  of  Canada  to  tamper  with  a  portion  of  our  people, 
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prior  to  the  late  war  [of  1812],  with  the  intention  of  alienating  them 
from  their  Government,  and  effecting  a  disunion  in  the  event  of  hos¬ 
tilities.  Suppose  he  had  been  detected  and  arrested  for  his  treason¬ 
able  conduct,  and  that  the  British  Government  had  made  the  like 
demand  for  his  release,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  executing  the  orders 
of  his  Government,  and  was  not,  therefore,  liable,  personally  or  in¬ 
dividually,  to  our  laws  and  tribunals:  I  ask,  would  our  Government 
be  bound  to  comply  with  the  demand? 

To  all  these  questions,  and  thousands  of  others  that  might  be 
asked,  no  right  minded  man  can  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  answer  in 
the  negative.  The  rule,  then,  if  it  does  exist,  must  be  far  from  uni¬ 
versal.  But  does  it  exist  at  all?  Does  it  even  in  a  state  of  war,  when, 
if  ever,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  remarks  of  gentlemen  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  it  must?  They  seemed  to  consider  nothing  more  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  the  principle  for  which  they  contend  but  to  show 
that  this  and  all  other  cases  of  armed  violence  on  the  part  of  one 
nation  or  its  citizens  against  another,  is  in  fact  war;  informal  war,  as 
they  call  it,  in  contradistinction  from  one  preceded  by  a  declaration 
in  due  form. 

Well,  then,  let  us  inquire  if  the  principle  for  which  they  contend, 
that  the  authority,  or  the  sanction  of  his  Government,  exempts  an 
individual  from  all  responsibility  to  the  injured  Government,  exists 
even  in  case  of  war. 

Turning  then,  from  a  state  of  peace  to  that  of  war,  we  find  at  the 
very  threshold  a  very  important  exception  to  the  rule,  if  it  exists  at 
all,  in  the  case  of  spies.  None  can  doubt  that,  if  a  spy  is  detected  and 
arrested,  he  is  individually  and  personally  responsible,  though  his 
pockets  should  be  filled  with  all  the  authority  the  country  which  em¬ 
ployed  him  could  give. 

But  is  the  case  of  spies  the  only  exception?  Are  they  alone  per¬ 
sonally  and  individually  responsible?  Far  otherwise.  The  war  may 
be  declared  in  the  most  solemn  manner;  the  invaders  may  carry  with 
them  the  highest  authority  of  their  Government,  and  yet,  so  far  from 
exempting  them  individually,  officers,  men,  and  all,  may  be  slaugh¬ 
tered  and  destroyed  in  almost  every  possible  manner,  not  only  with¬ 
out  the  violation  of  international  laws,  but  with  rich  honor  and  glory 
to  their  destroyers.  Talk  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Government 
exempting  their  instruments  from  responsibility?  How,  let  me  ask, 
can  the  Government  be  made  responsible,  but  through  its  agents  or 
instruments?  Separate  the  Government  from  them,  and  what  is  it 
but  an  ideal,  intangible  thing?  True  it  is,  when  an  invading  enemy  is 
captured  or  surrenders,  his  life  is  protected  by  the  laws  of  nations, 
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as  they  now  stand;  but  not  because  the  authority  of  his  Government 
protects  it,  or  that  he  is  not  responsible  to  the  invaded  country.  It  is 
to  be  traced  to  a  different  and  higher  source— the  progress  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  which  has  mitigated  the  laws  of  war.  Originally  it  was  differ¬ 
ent.  The  life  of  an  invader  might  be  taken,  whether  armed  or  dis¬ 
armed.  He  who  captured  an  enemy  had  a  right  to  take  his  life.  The 
older  writers  on  the  laws  of  nations  traced  the  lawfulness  of  making 
a  slave  of  a  prisoner  to  the  fact  that  he  who  captured  him  had  a  right 
to  take  his  life;  and  if  he  spared  it,  a  right  to  his  service.  To  commute 
death  unto  servitude  was  the  first  step  in  mitigating  the  horrors  of 
war.  This  has  been  followed  by  a  further  mitigation,  which  spares 
the  life  of  a  prisoner,  excepting  the  case  of  spies,  to  whom  the  laws 
of  war,  as  they  stood  originally,  are  still  in  force.  But,  because  their 
lives  are  spared,  prisoners  do  not  cease  to  be  individually  responsible 
to  the  invaded  country.  Their  liberty  for  the  time  is  forfeited  to  it. 
Should  they  attempt  to  escape,  or  if  there  be  danger  of  their  being 
released  by  superior  force,  their  lives  may  be  still  taken,  without 
regard  to  the  fact  that  they  acted  under  the  authority  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  A  demand  on  the  part  of  their  Government  for  an  immediate 
release,  on  the  ground  assumed  in  this  case,  would  be  regarded  as  an 
act  of  insanity. 

Now,  sir,  if  the  Senators  from  Virginia  and  Massachusetts  ( Mr. 
Rives  and  Mr.  [Rufus]  Choate )  could  succeed  in  making  the  case  of 
the  attack  on  the  Caroline  to  be  an  act  of  war,  it  would  avail  them 
nothing  in  their  attempt  to  defend  the  demand  of  Mr.  [Henry  S.] 
Fox  [British  Minister  to  the  U.S.]  or  the  concession  of  Mr.  Webster. 
McLeod,  if  it  be  war,  would  be  a  prisoner  of  war,  which,  if  it  pro¬ 
tected  his  life,  forfeited  his  liberty.  In  that  character,  so  far  from 
his  Government  having  a  right  to  demand  his  immediate  release, 
under  a  threat  of  war,  our  Government  would  have  the  unquestion¬ 
able  right  to  detain  him  till  there  was  a  satisfactory  termination  of  the 
war  by  the  adjustment  of  the  question. 

To  place  this  result  in  a  stronger  view,  suppose,  after  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Caroline,  the  armed  band  which  perpetrated  the  act  had 
been  captured  on  their  retreat  by  an  armed  force  of  our  citizens; 
would  they  not,  if  the  transaction  is  to  be  regarded  as  war,  justly  have 
been  considered  as  prisoners  of  war,  to  be  held  as  such,  in  actual  con¬ 
finement,  if  our  Government  thought  proper,  till  the  question  was 
amicably  settled?  And  would  not  the  demand  for  their  immediate 
release  in  such  a  case  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  insolent  ever 
made  by  one  independent  country  on  another?  And  can  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  band  has  come  into  our  possession  as  McLeod  has,  if  it  is 
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to  be  considered  as  war,  vary  the  case  in  the  least?  Viewed  in  this 
light,  the  authority  or  sanction  of  the  British  Government  would  be  a 
good  defence  against  the  charge  of  murder  or  arson,  but  it  would  be 
no  less  so  against  his  release. 

But,  this  is  not  a  case  of  war,  formal  or  informal,  taking  the  latter 
in  the  broadest  sense.  It  has  not  been  thought  so  nor  so  treated  by 
either  Government;  and  Mr.  Webster  himself,  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Fox, 
which  has  been  so  lauded  by  the  two  Senators,  speaks  of  it  as  “a 
hostile  intrusion  into  the  territory  of  a  power  at  peace.”  The  trans¬ 
action  comes  under  a  class  of  cases  fully  recognized  by  writers  on 
international  law  as  distinct  from  war— that  of  belligerants  entering 
with  force  the  territories  of  neutrals;  and  it  only  remains  to  determine 
whether,  when  viewed  in  this,  its  true  light,  our  Secretary  has  taken 
the  grounds  which  our  rights  and  honor  required,  against  the  demand 
of  the  British  Minister. 

Thus  regarded,  the  first  point  presented  for  consideration  is, 
whether  Great  Britain,  as  a  belligerant,  was  justified  in  entering  our 
territory  under  the  circumstances  she  did.  And  here  let  me  remark, 
that  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  laws  of  nations,  that  every 
State  or  nation  has  full  and  complete  jurisdiction  over  its  own  terri¬ 
tory  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others— a  principle  essential  to  indepen¬ 
dence,  and  therefore  held  most  sacred.  It  is  accordingly  laid  down 
by  all  writers  on  those  laws  who  treat  of  the  subject,  that  nothing  short 
of  extreme  necessity  can  justify  a  belligerant  in  entering,  with  an 
armed  force,  on  the  territory  of  a  neutral  power,  and,  when  entered, 
in  doing  any  act  which  is  not  forced  on  them  by  the  like  necessity 
which  justified  the  entering.  In  both  of  the  positions  I  am  held  out 
by  the  Secretary  himself.  The  next  point  to  be  considered  is,  did 
Great  Britain  enter  our  territory  in  this  case  under  any  such  necessity, 
and,  if  she  did,  were  her  acts  limited  by  such  necessity?  Here  again 
I  may  rely  on  the  authority  of  the  Secretary,  and,  if  it  had  not  already 
been  quoted  by  both  of  the  Senators  on  the  other  side  who  preceded 
me,  I  would  read  the  eloquent  passage  towards  the  close  of  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Fox,  which  they  did  with  so  much  applause.  With  this  high 
authority,  I  may  then  assume  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
in  this  case,  had  no  authority  under  the  laws  of  nations  either  to  enter 
our  territory  or  to  do  what  was  done  in  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline 
after  it  was  entered. 

Now,  sir,  I  ask,  under  this  statement  of  the  case,  what  ought  to 
have  been  our  reply,  when  the  peremptory  demand  was  made  for 
the  immediate  release  of  McLeod?  Ought  not  our  Secretary  of  State 
to  have  told  Mr.  Fox  that  we  regarded  the  hostile  entry  into  our 
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territory,  and  what  was  perpetrated  after  the  entry,  as  without  war¬ 
rant  under  the  laws  of  nations?  That  the  fact  had  been  made  known 
to  his  Government  long  since,  immediately  after  the  transaction? 
That  we  had  received  no  explanation  or  answer?  That  we  had  no 
reason  for  believing  that  his  Government  had  sanctioned  the  act? 
That  McLeod  had  been  arrested  and  indicted  under  the  local  au¬ 
thority  of  New  York,  without  possibility  of  knowing  that  the  trans¬ 
action  had  been  sanctioned  by  it?  That  we  still  regarded  the  trans¬ 
action  in  the  light  we  originally  did,  and  could  not  even  consider  the 
demand  till  the  conduct  of  which  we  had  complained  was  explained? 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  that  McLeod  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  fact 
on  his  trial  that  the  transaction  was  sanctioned  by  his  Government,  it 
would  be  transmitted  in  due  form  to  those  who  had  charge  of  his  de¬ 
fence? 

Here  let  me  say  that  I  entirely  concur  with  Mr.  [John]  Forsyth 
[former  Secretary  of  State],  that  the  approval  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  transaction  in  question  was  an  important  fact  in  the  trial 
of  McLeod,  without,  however,  pretending  to  offer  an  opinion  whether 
it  would  be  a  valid  reason  against  a  charge  of  murder,  of  which  the 
essence  [is]  of  killing  with  malice  prepense.  It  is  a  point  for  the  court 
and  jury,  and  not  for  us  to  decide.  Nor  do  I  intend  to  venture  an 
opinion  whether,  if  found  guilty,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
his  Government  approved  of  his  conduct,  it  ought  not  to  be  good  cause 
for  his  pardon,  on  high  considerations  of  humanity  and  policy.  I 
leave  both  questions,  without  remark,  to  those  to  whom  the  decision 
properly  belongs,  except  to  express  my  conviction  that  there  is  not 
and  has  not  been  the  least  danger  that  any  step  would  be  taken  to¬ 
wards  him  not  fully  sustained  by  justice,  humanity,  and  sound  policy. 
Any  step  which  did  not  strictly  comport  with  these  would  shock  the 
whole  community. 

Having  taken  the  ground,  I  have  indicated  that  we  ought  to  have 
received  explanation  before  we  responded  to  a  peremptory  demand; 
there  we  ought  to  have  rested  till  we  had  first  received  explanation. 
It  is  a  maxim,  that  he  who  seeks  equity  must  do  equity;  and,  on  the 
same  principle,  a  Government  that  seeks  to  enforce  the  laws  of  na¬ 
tions  in  a  particular  case  against  another,  ought  to  show  that  it  has 
first  observed  them  on  its  own  part  in  the  same  tiansaction,  or  at  least 
show  plausible  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  had.  None,  but  a  proud 
and  haughty  nation  like  England,  would  think  of  making  the  demand 
she  has  without  even  deigning  to  notice  our  complaints  against  her 
conduct  in  connection  with  the  same  transaction;  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that,  in  yielding  to  her  demand,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
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Secretary  has  not  only  failed  to  exact  what  is  due  to  our  rights  and 
honor,  as  an  independent  people,  but  has,  as  far  as  the  influence  of 
the  example  may  effect  it,  made  a  dangerous  innovation  on  the  code 
of  international  laws.  I  cannot  but  think  the  principle  on  which  the 
demand  to  which  he  yielded  was  made,  is  highly  adverse  to  the 
weaker  power,  which  we  must  admit  ourselves  yet  to  be,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  Great  Britain.  Aggressions  are  rarely  by  the  weak  against 
the  stronger  power,  but  the  reverse;  and  the  practical  effect  of  the 
principle,  if  admitted,  would  be  to  change  the  responsibility  of  de¬ 
claring  war  from  the  aggressor— the  stronger  power— to  the  aggrieved, 
the  weaker;  a  disadvantage  so  great,  that  the  alternative  of  abandon¬ 
ing  the  demand  of  redress  for  the  aggression  would  almost  invariably 
be  forced  on  the  weaker,  rather  than  to  appeal  to  arms.  This  case 
itself  will  furnish  an  illustration.  We  have  been  told  again  and  again, 
in  this  discussion,  that  in  yielding  to  the  demand  to  release  McLeod 
we  do  not  surrender  our  right  to  hold  Great  Britain  responsible;  that 
we  have  the  power  and  will  to  exact  justice  by  arms.  This  may  be 
so;  but  is  it  not  felt  on  all  sides  that  this  is,  I  will  not  say  empty  boast¬ 
ing,  but  that  it  is  all  talk?  After  yielding  to  the  peremptory  demand 
for  his  immediate  release;  after  sending  the  Attorney  General  to  look 
after  his  safety,  and  employing  able  counsel  to  defend  him  against  the 
laws  of  the  State,  the  public  feeling  must  be  too  much  let  down  to 
think  of  taking  so  bold  and  responsible  a  measure  as  that  of  declaring 
war.  The  only  hope  we  could  ever  have  had  for  a  redress  for  the  ag¬ 
gression  would  have  been  to  demand  justice  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  before  we  answered  her  demand  on  us;  and  I  accordingly  re¬ 
gard  the  acquiescence  in  the  demand  for  release,  without  making  a 
demand  of  redress  on  our  part,  as  settling  all  questions  connected 
with  the  transaction.  Thus  regarding  it,  I  must  say  that,  though  I  am 
ready  to  concede  to  Mr.  Webster’s  letter  in  reply  to  Mr.  Fox  all  the 
excellencies  which  his  friends  claim  for  it,  the  feeling  that  it  was  out 
of  place  destroyed  all  its  beauties  in  my  eyes.  Its  lofty  sentiments 
and  strong  condemnation  of  the  act  would  have  shown  to  advantage 
in  a  letter  claiming  redress  on  our  part,  before  yielding  to  a  per¬ 
emptory  demand;  but,  afterwards,  it  looked  too  much  like  putting  on 
airs  when  it  was  too  late,  after  having  made  an  apology,  and  virtually 
conceded  the  point  at  issue.  In  truth,  the  letter  indicates  that  Mr. 
Webster  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  his  ready  compliance  with 
Mr.  Fox’s  demand,  of  which  the  part  where  he  says  he  is  not  certain 
that  he  correctly  understood  him  in  demanding  an  immediate  release, 
furnishes  a  striking  instance. 
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There  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  what  was  meant;  but  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  one  afforded  a  convenient  opportunity  of  modifying  the 
ground  he  first  took. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Appendix,  pp.  81-83.  Also 
printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  June  18,  1841, 
p.  2;  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  June  22,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Charleston,  S.C., 
Courier,  June  28,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  Federal  Union,  July  6, 
1841,  p.  2;  Speech  of  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  Case 
of  M’Leod:  Delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Friday,  June  11, 
1841  (Washington:  printed  at  the  Globe  Office,  1841);  Speeches  of  John  C. 
Calhoun,  pp.  442-447;  Cralle,  ed..  Works,  3:618-629.  Variant  in  the  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Herald,  June  14,  1841,  p.  1;  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Mercury,  June 
19,  1841,  p.  2.  Another  variant  in  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Daily  Advertiser,  June  12,  1841,  p.  2.  Note:  McLeod  remained  in 
prison,  was  tried,  and  was  found  innocent  from  lack  of  evidence  in  10/1841. 


Remarks  on  Henry  Clay’s  Proposed 
Change  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Senate 


[In  the  Senate,  June  12,  1841] 
[Clay  had  provoked  debate  with  the  following  motion :  “Resolved, 
That  when  the  Senate  adjourn  during  the  present  session  leaving  a 
subject  under  discussion  and  undecided ,  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  shall  be  resumed  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  journal  is  read,  and  petitions  and  reports  are  received, 
without  waiting  for  the  usual  hour  of  one  o’clock.”] 

Mr.  Calhoun  observed  that  the  principal  means  by  which  a  mi¬ 
nority  could  guard  its  rights  was  the  observance  of  the  rules  or  order. 
He  submitted  to  gentlemen  whether  it  was  fair  thus  to  cut  off  their 
opponents  from  an  opportunity  of  bringing  out  the  expression  of 
their  opinions  on  every  important  subject— yet  that  would  be  the 
whole  effect  of  the  proposed  resolution.  Mr.  C  [alhoun]  would  himself 
move  to  alter  the  hour  of  meeting  to  11  o’clock,  but  he  must  express 
his  hope  that  the  Senator  would  not  depart  from  that  generous,  lib¬ 
eral,  and  courteous  habit  of  proceeding,  which  was  the  real  honor  of 
the  Senate.  Very  rarely  was  such  a  thing  witnessed  as  the  attempt 
to  thwart  a  measure  by  the  mere  consumption  of  time,  or  by  a  resort 
to  the  technicality  of  rules.  Seldom  had  it  been  attempted  to  stop 
debate  by  sitting  out  the  question,  and  never,  save  in  the  case  of  the 
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[recent  repeal  of  the]  Sub-Treasury,  had  he  known  the  Senate  to 
refuse  the  consumption  of  three  or  four  days  in  the  discussion  of 
measures  of  great  and  vital  importance.  Other  gentlemen  might  not 
take  the  same  view  of  this  thing  with  Mr.  C[alhoun]  but  he  consid¬ 
ered  that  the  contest  at  this  session  was  to  be  a  contest  of  the  great 
principles  of  the  old  Federal  party  against  those  of  the  old  Republican 
party,  and  its  result  would  decide  which  was  to  have  the  predomi¬ 
nance  in  this  country.  For  his  own  part  he  honestly  believed  that 
upon  that  result  the  salvation  of  the  country  hung  suspended.  If 
gentlemen  desired  to  shorten  debate  by  observing  an  unbroken  si¬ 
lence,  let  them  do  so;  but  let  them  at  least  afford  the  other  side  some 
opportunity  to  speak.  He  saw  no  reason  for  this  resolution  that  could 
be  creditable  to  those  who  urged  it.  This  House  moved  rapidly,  the 
other  slowly;  and  as  to  setting  them  examples,  would  they  look  to 
the  Senate  for  patterns  to  follow?  If  they  did,  it  would  be  in  vain, 
because  they  could  not  follow  them. 

[Clay  replied.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  no  man  on  that  floor  could  be  more  anxious 
to  be  at  home  and  attending  to  his  business  than  he  was,  but  he  did 
claim,  in  behalf  of  the  minority,  that  they  should  be  heard.  He  de¬ 
nied  that  the  people  demanded  from  them  action  alone.  They  de¬ 
manded  that  they  should  act  wisely.  They  were  tremblingly  alive 
to  the  fate  of  the  Constitution.  It  might  suit  the  views  of  politicians 
and  speculators  that  Congress  should  come  to  speedy  action,  espe¬ 
cially  on  one  subject.  But  what  opportunity  was  allowed  for  delib¬ 
eration  and  discussion?  In  the  case  of  the  Sub-Treasury  they  had  had 
but  one  day  or  a  day  and  a  half,  and  the  gentleman  now  talks  of  allow¬ 
ing  them  but  five  or  six  on  other  measures  of  equal  importance.  The 
great  question  of  the  session  was  not  the  repeal  of  the  Sub-Treasury 
law,  but  what  was  to  be  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  it.  The  attempt 
thus  to  cut  off  debate  was  a  thing  unprecedented  in  the  Senate.  He 
should  resist  it.  Anxious  as  he  was  to  be  at  home,  he  would  remain 
here  a  whole  year  rather  than  not  be  heard.  He  moved  to  lay  the 
resolution  on  the  table,  but  consented  to  withdraw  the  motion  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  [William]  Allen  [who  spoke  at  length  against  Clay’s 
motion .] 

[Debate  proceeded.  Calhoun  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  get 
Clay  to  modify  the  motion  by  adding  “resolutions”  after  “reports.” 
Subsequently  Calhoun  renewed  the  motion  to  table,  which  was  de¬ 
feated  19  to  27.  Later  Clay’s  motion,  somewhat  amended,  was 
adopted .] 
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From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  46-47.  Also  printed  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  June  14,  1841,  pp.  2—3;  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Daily  National  Intelligencer,  June  14,  1841,  p.  3;  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer, 
June  22,  1841,  pp.  1-2.  Variant  in  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald,  June  14,  1841, 
p.  2;  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Mercury,  June  16,  1841,  p.  2.  Note:  In  the  variant 
Calhoun  was  reported  as  using  somewhat  stronger  language:  “Mr.  Calhoun 
entered  his  solemn  protest  against  this  high-handed  attempt  to  gag  a  large  body 
of  the  representatives  of  sovereign  States  of  the  Union,  and  disarm  them  of  the 
most  efficient  means  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the  august  constituency  they 
represented.  He  pronounced  it  a  more  fatal  suppression  of  the  freedom  of 
public  scrutiny,  than  that  which  led  on  the  despotic  career  of  the  elder  [John] 
Adams;  and  that  being  done  at  a  moment  when  every  dangerous,  every  mon¬ 
strous  scheme  which  Federalism  had  devised  from  the  beginning,  to  crush  and 
extinguish  the  democratic  principles  inherent  in  our  institutions  [sic],  he  looked 
upon  the  proposition  as  one  of  most  gloomy  augury. 


To  T[homas]  G.  Clemson 


Washington,  13th  June  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  6th  Ins[tan]t  and  one 
of  a  prior  date  and  am  much  gratified  to  learn  that  things  are  going 
on  so  well  at  Fort  Hill.  The  warm  and  moist  weather  must  have  a 
powerful  effect  on  the  crop,  and  backward  as  the  cotton  was  will  I 
hope  bring  it  out.  My  last  account  from  Andrew  [Pickens  Calhoun] 
was  of  the  23d  of  May.  The  crop  then  both  of  corn  and  cotton  looked 
well. 

I  enclose  a  letter  from  the  Hon:  Mr.  [Alexander  O.]  Anderson 
[former  Senator]  of  Tennessee  in  reference  to  the  blooded  cattle  he 
promised  to  send  me.  I  wrote  him  soon  after  my  arrival  here  request¬ 
ing  him,  if  he  had  not  sent  them  to  delay  till  fall,  for  fear  of  the  dis¬ 
temper.  I  hope  he  may  have  received  my  letter  before  he  started 
them,  but  I  fear  not,  and  feel  greatly  apprehensive  that  I  may  loose 
[sic]  them  from  the  great  heat  of  the  weather  and  change  of  climate. 
If  on  consulting  with  Mr.  William  Sloan,  or  [  any  of  canceled ]  Mr. 
Fredericks  you  should  think  that  there  is  hazard,  they  ought  without 
delay  to  be  droved  [sic]  gently  to  the  mountains  and  put  in  charge  of 
some  careful  person  to  take  care  of  them  there.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr. 
Sloan  would  take  charge  of  them  with  pleasure,  and  his  place  being 
on  the  summit  of  the  range  would  afford  perfect  safety.  They  are 
too  valuable  to  be  lost. 

The  Federalists  headed  by  Mr.  [Henry]  Clay  are  driving  on  des- 
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perately  to  effect  their  object,  and  I  greatly  fear  will  carry  all  their 
measures.  They  will,  however,  have  to  encounter  a  powerful  oppo¬ 
sition.  We  have  the  advantage  of  perfect  concord  in  our  ranks,  while 
their  [sic]  is  much  dissatisfaction  in  theirs;  but  in  the  end  they  get 
together.  Several  of  our  senators  are  absent,  which  greatly  weakens 
us.  The  course  of  Mr.  [John]  Tyler  is  doubtful.  He  is  no  doubt 
deeply  opposed  to  Clay,  but  he  is  essentially  a  man  for  the  mid[d]le 
ground,  and  will  attempt  to  take  a  mid[d]le  position  now  when  there 
is  none.  Such  is  my  fears  [sic].  If  he  should  he  will  be  lost. 

I  hope  Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clemson]  is  entirely  recovered  from 
her  slight  indisposition.  My  own  health  is  good,  though  somewhat 
exhausted  by  the  excessively  warm  weather. 

My  love  to  all.  Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

P.S.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Guyer  [sic;  Henry  S.  Geyer]  some  time  since 
and  requested  him  to  give  [“me”  canceled]  an  early  answer  addressed 
to  me  here.  I  hope  to  hear  from  him  ere  long.  J.C.C. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  variant  PEx  in  Jameson,  ed..  Correspondence,  pp.  477-478. 


Remarks  on  a  Motion  for  Information 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

[In  the  Senate,  June  16,  1841] 
Mr.  [Thomas  H.]  Benton  then  called  up  the  resolution  [calling  for 
certain  detailed  information  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
regard  to  recent  and  proposed  expenditures]  which  he  had  sub¬ 
mitted  some  ten  days  back,  and  which  was  laid  on  the  table  yester¬ 
day,  with  an  understanding  that  it  would  be  taken  up  to-day. 

Mr.  [Henry]  Clay  of  Kentucky  said  the  resolution  had  been  laid 
on  the  table  by  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  as  the  proper  way  of  disposing 
of  it.  He  therefore  opposed  its  being  taken  up. 

Mr.  Calhoun  characterized  this  course  of  proceeding  as  most 
extraordinary.  Almost  the  whole  legislation  of  Congress  is  to  be 
based  on  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  looking 
over  that  report  there  were  many  statements  which  he  considered 
erroneous  and  which  demanded  explanation.  Was  it  unreasonable 
in  them  to  ask  for  information  on  subjects  which  were  brought  be¬ 
fore  them  for  legislation,  and  were  motions  of  this  kind  to  be  refused 
even  a  consideration? 
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Mr.  Clay  of  Kentucky.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  get  into  a  passion. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  No  passion,  sir.  I  have  a  right  to  ask  and  receive 
the  information  called  for  in  this  resolution. 

[Clay  said  that  “the  majority  also  have  rights”  and  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  “entered  into  a  wide  scope  of  inquiry,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
could  lead  to  no  practical  results.”] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  that  in  his  opinion,  the  information  called 
for  was  highly  necessary  to  correct  action  on  the  question  brought 
before  them.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ought  to  furnish  the 
details  on  which  he  draws  results  manifestly  erroneous.  In  making 
out  his  report  he  should  have  shown  what  was  the  state  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  which  authorized  the  call  of  this  session.  He  does  not  give  the 
information  necessary  to  justify  the  call  on  the  grounds  of  deficit  in 
the  Treasury  as  put  forward  in  the  summons  for  that  call.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  resolution  was  to  obtain  that  information.  And  are  those 
who  have  no  other  means  of  obtaining  that  information  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  calling  up  a  resolution  of  inquiry  demanded  by  the 
people?  Let  not  the  gentleman  resort  to  this  gagging  mode  of 
stifling  information  which  the  whole  country  expects.  If  this  system 
be  carried  out  it  will  justly  be  attributed  to  an  admission  that  no 
explanation  can  be  given. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  56.  Also  printed  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  June  16,  1841,  p.  2.  Variants  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  June  17,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Madisonian,  June  17,  1841,  p.  3.  Note:  Calhoun  spoke  once  more  briefly  on  a 
parliamentary  point  after  the  above  remarks. 


To  “His  Ex[cellenc]y”  W[illiam]  Grason, 
[Governor  of  Md.,  Annapolis] 

Washington,  17th  June  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  I  am  under  much  obligation  to  you  for  the  opportunity, 
which  you  have  afforded  me  of  reading  your  two  Messages,  that  re¬ 
ceived  last  winter,  and  the  one,  yesterday.  I  have  read  both  with 
much  pleasure.  You  have  taken  no  ground,  but  such  as  is  fully  main¬ 
tainable  both  on  the  ground  of  the  Constitution  &  expediency;  and 
I  regard  the  attack  on  your  Message  by  the  Report,  as  one  of  the 
most  wanton  and  unfounded,  that  one  department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ever  offered  another  in  a  civilized  Community.  It  could  come 
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from  no  other  party,  that  ever  existed  in  this  country,  but  the  present 
dominant  one.  Your  reply  is  dignified  and  triumphant.  The  sperit, 
that  dictated  the  report  is  directly  opposite  to  that  high  minded, 
segacious  [sic]  &  patriotick  [“course”  canceled ]  Sentiment,  which  gov¬ 
erned  Maryland  in  opposing  the  claims  of  the  great  States  to  the 
backlands  during  the  Revolution. 

I  fear,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  resist  the  present  plundering  ma¬ 
jority.  Their  measures  [“are”  canceled]  are  rankly  federal,  even 
beyond  the  School  of  [Alexander]  Hamilton.  Should  they  succeed 
and  not  be  arrested  in  a  short  time,  a  revolution  in  the  pure[?]  form 
of  our  Government  must  follow  at  no  long  interval.  With  great  re¬ 
spect  I  am  &  &,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers.  Note:  In  a  message  to  the  Md. 
legislature  on  12/31/1840  Grason  had  strongly  condemned  distribution  to  the 
States  of  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  federal  public  lands.  A  Whig  majority  in 
the  legislature  had  in  response  adopted  a  report  and  resolutions  condemning 
Grason.  The  condemnatory  report  and  resolutions  also  called  upon  him  to 
transmit  them  to  Congress  and  to  the  other  States.  In  a  message  on  3/31/1841 
Grason  refused  to  comply. 

Remarks  on  adjournment,  6/18.  Under  consideration  was  a  mo¬ 
tion  by  Henry  Clay  to  print  1,500  extra  copies  of  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  state  of  the  finances.  Calhoun 
briefly  interrupted  a  speech  by  Silas  Wright  to  make  some  unre¬ 
ported  remarks  in  “explanation.”  Later  in  the  debate  Calhoun  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  speak  on  the  subject,  “but  as  the  hour  was  late, 
and  the  Senate  fatigued  ...  he  would  be  gratified  if  the  Senate 
would  indulge  him  with  an  hour  on  Monday  [6/21].”  He  then  moved 
adjournment,  which  Clay  opposed,  stating  that  Calhoun  “would  have 
other  opportunities  to  offer  his  views.  .  .  .”  “Mr.  Calhoun  preferred 
to  speak  on  the  question  then  before  them,  as  it  was  uncertain  when 
another  opportunity  would  present  itself.  He  had  seldom  asked  the 
favor  of  an  adjournment  of  the  body,  and  had  never,  by  his  vote, 
denied  it  to  any  gentleman  who  had  asked  for  it.  There  was  nothing 
of  so  pressing  a  character  before  the  Senate  as  to  make  it  necessary 
to  sit  there  to  a  late  hour,  and  he  hoped  the  Senate  would  adjourn.” 
Clay  continued  to  oppose  adjournment,  but  it  was  soon  agreed  to 
by  a  vote  of  16  to  11.  From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  pp.  71-72.  Also  printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  June 
19, 1841,  p.  2. 
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Speech  on  the  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury 


[In  the  Senate,  June  21,  1841] 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  [Henry]  Clay  of  Kentucky  to  print  1,500  copies 
of  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  [Thomas  Ewing]  on 
the  finances. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to  read  the 
report  of  the  Secretary,  without  being  struck  with  the  solicitude  ap¬ 
parent  throughout,  to  make  out  a  large  deficit  in  the  revenue  of  the 
year.  So  great  was  his  solicitude,  that  it  betrayed  him  into  numerous 
errors,  which  have  been  so  fully  exposed  by  the  two  Senators  [Silas 
Wright  and  Levi  Woodbury]  who  preceded  me  on  the  same  side, 
that  I  do  not  feel  called  on  to  add  a  word  to  what  they  have  said  in 
that  respect.  What  I  propose,  in  connection  with  what  may  be 
called  the  financial  part  of  the  report,  is  to  show,  by  a  brief  and 
condensed  statement,  what  would  be  the  deficit  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  according  to  the  data  furnished  by  the  Secretary  himself,  col¬ 
lected  from  different  portions  of  his  report,  but  all  from  himself, 
without  adding  an  estimate  or  a  figure  of  my  own. 

According,  then,  to  his  own  data,  the  available  means  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  year,  including  the  balance  at  the  end  of  the  last 
year,  Treasury  notes  authorized  to  be  issued  during  the  year,  and 
the  revenue  from  all  sources  [,]  would  be  $24,942,935.  This  is  made 
up,  first,  of  the  sum  of  $4,212,540,  the  actual  receipts  into  the  Trea¬ 
sury  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  4th  March,  including  the 
issue  of  Treasury  notes  and  the  balance  on  hand  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  year,  and  in  the  next  of  the  sum  of  $20,750,395,  at  which 
he  estimates  the  receipts  from  the  4th  March  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
including  Treasury  notes  authorized  to  be  issued.  Both  items  are 
taken  from  the  report,  without  the  alteration  of  a  figure.  Cents  are 
omitted,  as  they  are  throughout  my  statement.  These  together  make 
the  sum  of  $24,942,935,  which,  as  I  have  stated,  is  the  aggregate  of 
the  available  means  of  the  year,  according  to  the  data  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary. 

The  actual  demand  on  the  Treasury  for  the  year  will  be,  on  his 
data,  $28,012,776.  I  have  obtained  the  result,  first,  from  his  state¬ 
ment  of  the  annual  appropriations  (he  calls  them  definite  appropria¬ 
tions)  made  during  the  last  session,  which  he  puts  down  at  $17,937,- 
981;  next,  from  the  permanent  appropriations  payable  in  the  year, 
$1,781,115,  followed  by  Treasury  notes,  which  he  estimates  will  fall 
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due  in  the  year,  or  come  into  the  Treasury  in  payment  of  duties, 
making  $5,283,831.  These  items  are  all  taken  from  the  12th  page 
[of  the]  Treasury  report,  House  document.  In  the  table  containing 
them,  the  item  of  Treasury  notes  is  put  down  at  $5,431,421;  but  there 
is  a  note  appended,  which  gives  the  items  that  compose  it,  which, 
strange  to  tell,  gives  not  that  sum,  but  the  one  I  have  stated,  and  is 
so  footed,  making  a  difference  of  nearly  $150,000.  I  have  taken 
the  one  I  have,  as  I  find  the  items  that  compose  it,  stated  in  another 
part  of  the  report,  according  with  those  that  gave  that  sum.  The 
next  and  last  sum  that  composes  the  items,  which  makes  up,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  data  of  the  Secretary,  the  demands  on  the  Treasury  for 
the  year,  is  one  of  $3,009,849,  the  estimated  difference  between  the 
outstanding  appropriations  at  the  end  of  this  year,  compared  with 
those  of  the  end  of  last  year.  This  sum  I  have  obtained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  The  Secretary  estimates  the  demands  on  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  from  the  4th  of  March  to  the  end  of  the  year,  at  $33,429,616, 
and  that  which  will  be  required  for  the  service  of  the  year,  from  the 
4th  of  March  to  the  end,  at  $24,210,000.  The  difference  between 
them  ($9,296,616)  would,  of  course,  be  the  amount  of  the  outstand¬ 
ing  appropriations,  according  to  his  estimate,  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
Take  that  from  the  sum  of  $12,306,265,  which  he  states  to  be  the 
amount  of  the  outstanding  appropriations,  at  the  end  of  last  year 
( see  12th  page  of  report, )  and  the  difference  will  give  the  amount 
I  have  stated,  as  chargeable  to  the  disbursements  of  the  year;  and 
all  the  items  added,  the  aggregate  amount  of  those  disbursements, 
according  to  the  Secretary’s  own  data.  Subtract  the  aggregate  means 
of  the  year  ($24,942,935)  from  the  aggregate  demands,  ($28,012,- 
776)  and  the  deficit  would  be  $3,069,841. 

But  from  this,  two  items  must  be  clearly  deducted.  First,  the 
omission  in  stating,  among  the  means  of  the  year,  the  item  of  $215,- 
151  of  money  in  the  mints  belonging  to  the  Treasury.  Next,  an 
overcharge  in  the  disbursements  of  $1,110,611  of  Treasury  notes, 
issued  under  the  act  [of]  1840,  between  the  31st  December,  1840, 
and  4th  of  March,  1841,  and  which  will  not  fall  due  till  next  year. 
Both  the  Senators  who  preceded  me,  have  clearly  shown  this  to  be 
an  overcharge.  I  will  not  attempt  to  add  to  their  proof.  These  two 
items  added  make  $1,325,762,  and  that  sum  subtracted  from  $3,- 
069,841  gives,  for  the  deficit,  according  to  the  Secretary’s  own  data, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  sum  of  $1,743,979.  He  estimates  it  at 
$16,088,215,  making  an  overestimate  on  his  own  data  of  $14,039,036. 

It  is  true  that  he  makes  out  his  deficit  in  part,  by  adding  items 
that  have  not  been,  and  a  large  part  of  them  probably  will  not  be, 
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appropriated  by  Congress;  but  when  we  speak  of  deficits,  we  refer 
to  the  excess  of  the  authorized  demands  on  the  Treasury  over  its 
available  means,  and  not  such  demands  as  the  Secretary,  or  any  one 
else,  may  think  ought  to  be  authorized  by  law.  In  that  sense  there 
would  be  no  limitation  in  the  deficit. 

Among  items  of  this  kind  the  Secretary  has  added  one  of  four 
millions  of  dollars,  to  constitute  a  standing  deposite  in  the  Treasury, 
that  is,  the  projected  [national]  Bank;  and  this  he  proposes  to  borrow, 
say  at  6  per  cent.,  which  would  make  an  annual  charge  of  $240,000 
on  the  people,  that  the  Bank  may  have  the  use  of  it  for  nothing.  I, 
for  one,  shall  never  agree  to  such  a  measure.  If  the  Treasury  is  to 
be  guarded  against  the  contingency  of  an  accidental  deficit,  a  vote 
of  credit  authorizing  the  temporary  use  of  Treasury  notes,  or,  as 
called  in  England,  exchequer  bills,  would  be  greatly  preferable. 
There  is  another  large  item  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  what  has  already  been  voted  this  year  for  fortifications,  to 
which  I  shall  not  give  my  assent.  The  great  changes  that  steam  has 
made,  and  the  still  greater  that  it  must  make  in  the  operations  of  war 
on  the  ocean,  require  that  the  whole  subject  of  the  defence  of  our 
maritime  frontier  should  be  reviewed  by  able  and  skilful  officers, 
before  we  proceed  any  further  in  the  present  system  of  fortifications. 
Much  that  has  been  done,  and  what  is  proposed  to  be  done,  would 
prove,  on  such  view,  to  be  wholly  useless— money  thrown  away.  I 
say  nothing  of  the  other  items  of  the  kind;  they  are  small.  Nor  will 
I  undertake  to  show  what  will  be  the  actual  deficit,  if  any.  It  would 
be  too  hazardous.  The  Secretary  can  make  it  more  or  less,  or  nothing 
at  all,  at  his  pleasure.  But  if  he  should  choose  to  leave  the  outstand¬ 
ing  appropriations  as  they  stood  last  year,  there  would  be  in  the 
Treasury  a  considerable  surplus,  instead  of  a  deficit.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  he  should  undertake  to  spend  the  whole,  he  may  increase 
the  deficit  by  many  millions.  We  know  what  his  desire  is,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  what  he  will  do. 

But,  sir,  another  more  important  question  demands  our  attention. 
Why  this  deep  and  anxious  solicitude  to  make  out  a  large  deficit? 
Does  it  originate  in  party  feelings?  Is  the  object  to  detract  from  his 
predecessors  in  office,  by  showing  that  they  have  left  the  finances 
in  an  embarrassed  condition?  It  may  be  in  part,  but  it  would  be 
doing  the  Secretary  great  injustice  to  suppose  that  it  was  his  sole  or 
principal  motive.  No;  it  was  much  higher.  It  originated  in  the 
belief,  that  to  make  out  a  large  and  permanent  deficit,  for  which  no 
provision  was  made,  was  highly  important,  if  not  necessary,  to  carry 
out  the  measures  which  he  and  his  party  contemplated.  Hence  the 
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solicitude— hence  the  zeal  that  has  led  to  so  many  errors  and  dis¬ 
crepancies,  and  to  so  great  an  over-estimate. 

What  these  measures  are,  for  which  such  anxiety  is  felt,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  has  not  left  us  to  conjecture.  He  has  told  us  plainly:  they  are, 
first  and  foremost,  a  funded  debt,  to  be  followed  by  a  National  Bank, 
and  through  it  the  restoration  of  the  partnership  of  the  Government 
with  the  banks,  and  that  by  a  heavy  addition  to  the  taxes,  by  an 
increase  of  the  tariff,  and  finally  the  distribution  among  the  States 
of  the  revenue  from  the  public  lands. 

The  debt  is  to  be  funded  in  stocks,  redeemable  in  eight  years; 
and  is  to  consist,  in  the  first  place,  of  his  estimated  deficit  of  upwards 
of  sixteen  millions,  of  which  four  millions  is  to  be,  in  reality,  a  per¬ 
manent  loan  to  the  Bank,  without  interest,  as  has  been  stated.  In 
the  next,  of  six  millions  to  be  subscribed  by  him  as  our  share  of  the 
Bank  stock,  and  then  $9,367,214  of  stock  to  be  subscribed  by  him 
for  the  States.  What  right  have  we  to  authorize  him  to  subscribe 
for  the  States?  In  virtue  of  what  right  can  we  give  such  authority? 

The  Secretary  felt  the  difficulty;  and  to  make  out  a  show  of  right 
for  such  an  extraordinary  proposition,  he  has  taken  a  liberty  in  using 
words  unexampled  in  any  public  document  that  ever  passed  under 
my  eyes.  He  has  converted  the  fourth  instalment  under  the  deposite 
act  of  [18]36,  proposed  to  be  placed  for  safekeeping  in  the  State 
Treasury  [sic]  for  the  use  of  the  Government  whenever  called  for, 
into  a  debt  to  the  States!  He  speaks  of  it  as  due  to  the  States  in  one 
place,  and  as  appropriated  to  them  in  another.  Where  will  he  find 
the  evidence  of  such  debt,  or  the  act  making  the  appropriation? 
Will  he  point  to  the  act  of  [18]36?  that  makes  it,  as  plainly  and 
strongly  as  words  can,  a  mere  deposite  for  safe  keeping  for  our  use, 
whenever  called  for;  that  is,  a  debt  from  the  States  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  not  from  it  to  them.  And  yet,  the  Secretary  is  so  intent  on 
carrying  out  his  scheme,  that  he  changes  at  pleasure  the  relation  of 
the  parties— makes  the  Government,  and  not  the  States,  the  debtor— 
proposes  to  subscribe  their  debt  to  the  Government,  as  so  much  stock 
in  the  Bank  to  their  credit,  for  which  the  Government  is  to  pay  them 
interest  on  the  debt  they  owe  it;  and  to  cap  the  climax  of  perversion 
and  absurdity,  he  provides  that  if  any  State  should  refuse  to  accept 
its  share  of  the  subscription,  it  shall  go  to  the  other  States;  thus  tak¬ 
ing  from  a  State  at  his  pleasure,  what  he  says  is  due  to  it,  and  giving 
it  to  the  other  States,  without  leave  or  license!  He  deals  with  words, 
rights,  and  property,  as  if  his  will  was  the  only  standard  of  either; 
makes  debts  from  the  States,  debts  to  them,  and  transfers  what  he 
asserts  belongs  to  one,  to  others,  just  as  it  suits  him!  But  I  see  that 
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the  committee  has  just  reported  a  bill,  which  omits  a  provision 
founded  on  such  monstrous  perversion  and  abuse  of  language;  and 
I  shall  omit  the  residue  of  the  remarks  I  intended  to  make  on  this 
point.  These  items,  which  it  is  proposed  should  compose  the  pro¬ 
jected  debt,  exceed  thirty-one  millions  of  dollars;  and  exceed,  by 
rather  more  than  a  million,  the  amount  of  the  stock  of  the  bank.  Of 
this  large  funded  debt,  ( nearly  equal  to  half  of  that  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  )  upwards  of  nineteen  millions  is  to  go  directly  to  the  creation, 
or  the  benefit  of  the  Bank,  and  the  remaining  twelve  millions  is  no 
doubt  intended  to  go  into  the  hands  of  individuals,  with  the  view, 
in  part,  of  furnishing  the  means  of  meeting  their  subscription;  that 
is,  the  Bank  is  to  be  manufactured  out  of  the  credit  of  the  people. 
A  mortgage,  in  the  shape  of  public  stocks,  is  to  be  laid  on  their  in¬ 
dustry  and  property,  to  the  amount  of  thirty-one  millions;  that  to 
be  converted  into  cash,  and  thirty  millions  of  it  incorporated  into  a 
Bank,  to  be  put  under  the  control  and  management  of  seven  direc¬ 
tors,  in  this  District  [of  Columbia]!  Add,  that  the  Bank  is  to  have 
the  use  of  the  public  revenue,  till  wanted  for  disbursements,  and 
that  its  notes  are  made  equal  to  gold  and  silver  every  where,  in  its 
collections  and  disbursements,  and  you  will  have  the  project  of  the 
Secretary,  that  has  been  so  much  lauded  by  his  party! 

To  meet  this  heavy  encumbrance  on  the  labor  and  property  of 
the  people,  and  to  cover  the  deficit  which  would  be  caused  by  the 
distribution  of  the  revenue  from  the  lands,  he  next  proposes  to  im¬ 
pose  a  heavy  tax  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  importation  of  all  articles 
now  duty  free,  with  the  exception  of  those  contained  in  the  5th 
section  of  the  compromise  act  [of  1833],  and  to  raise  the  duty  to  20 
per  cent,  on  all  the  articles  which  pay  less  than  that;  the  effects  of 
which  would  be  double  nearly  the  present  duty  or  tax  on  imports. 

To  complete  the  list  of  these  odious  and  oppressive  measures, 
he  proposes,  finally,  that  unconstitutional,  dangerous,  and  detestable 
measure— the  distribution  of  the  revenue  from  the  public  lands  among 
the  States;  which  must  end  in  a  final  loss  to  the  Government  of  this 
great  and  growing  branch  of  revenue,  and  a  permanent  mortgage  to 
stockholders,  domestic  and  foreign,  of  the  whole  of  the  public  do¬ 
main,  consisting  of  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  acres;  the  noble 
inheritance  bequeathed  by  our  ancestors  to  us  and  our  posterity. 

Such  are  the  measures  proposed  by  the  Secretary;  and  for  the 
adoption  of  which  he  and  the  party  in  power  display  so  much  solici¬ 
tude.  A  permanent  funded  debt  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
scheme,  and  hence  the  deep  anxiety  to  make  out  a  great  deficiency  in 
the  revenue;  in  order  to  afford  a  plausible  pretext  to  create  such  a 
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debt.  But  I  stop  not  here.  I  push  my  inquiry  beyond  the  measures 
themselves  to  the  motive  of  their  authors,  and  ask  why  such  solicitude 
to  adopt  them  at  this  time?  Why  the  zeal  of  the  Secretary  so  strongly 
displayed  in  his  report?  Why  the  call  of  this  extraordinary  session 
at  this  sultry  season,  at  such  great  inconvenience  of  the  members, 
and  so  heavy  a  charge  on  the  country?  Why  the  universal  and 
pressing  demand  through  all  the  organs  of  the  party  for  action,  in¬ 
stant  action?  And  why,  finally,  the  decree  of  urgency  here;  the 
enactment  of  new  rules  to  cut  short  inquiry  and  discussions,  and  the 
more  rigid  and  despotic  enforcement  of  the  old  ones,  than  has  ever 
been  known,  to  curtail  debate?  What  is  the  motive  for  all  this? 

If  we  are  to  believe  our  opponents,  it  originates  in  the  highest 
and  purest  motive  of  patriotism  and  humanity,  that  their  object  is  to 
relieve  the  distress  of  the  country.  The  distress  of  the  country! 
Who  is  meant  hy  the  country ?  The  great  mass  of  the  community, 
the  people,  who  live  on  their  own  means  and  industry,  and  look  not 
to  Government  for  favors?  Do  they  mean  by  the  country  the  tax 
payers  in  contradistinction  to  tax  consumers— those  who  support  the 
Government,  and  not  those  who  are  supported  by  it?  Are  these 
measures  intended  to  relieve  them?  Would  it  relieve  them,  to  place 
on  their  industry  and  property  a  mortgage  of  more  than  thirty-one 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  shape  of  a  permanent  funded  debt,  and 
which  would  annually  extract  from  them  nearly  two  millions  of 
dollars  to  pay  the  interest  only?  Would  it  relieve  them  to  impose  an 
additional  tax  of  at  least  twelve  millions,  by  levying  a  duty  on  coffee, 
tea,  and  other  articles,  of  20  per  cent.;  that  is,  to  take  one  pound  in 
six  of  all  they  consume?  Would  it  relieve  them  to  surrender  for  ever 
the  revenue  from  the  public  lands,  which  cannot  be  estimated  at 
less  than  five  millions  of  dollars  annually,  for  the  next  ten  years, 
with  the  prospect  of  a  great  increase  in  future,  to  be  given  away  to 
speculators  and  dealers  in  State  stocks,  for  which  the  Union  is  in  no 
way  responsible,  either  in  justice,  equity,  or  honor?  Would  it  relieve 
them  to  lay  a  permanent  mortgage,  virtually,  on  the  whole  of  the 
public  domain,  in  favor  of  stockjobbers  and  speculators?  You,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  (addressing  the  opposite  side)  promised  relief  and  reform 
to  the  people.  On  this  promise  they  have  raised  you  to  power.  Is 
this  the  reform,  this  the  relief  you  promised?  Will  you,  can  you, 
rise  in  your  places  here,  and  in  derision,  tell  the  deluded  people 
that  when  you  promised  reform  and  relief,  you  meant  debt,  taxes, 
mortgages,  and  the  giving  away  of  their  inheritance?  You  are  silent, 
and  will  be  silent;  you  dare  not  make  such  an  avowal;  and  yet  these 
are  the  only  measures  you  propose. 
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But  if  it  be  not  relief  to  the  people,  to  whom  can  it  be?  To  whom 
but  those  who  are  the  tax  consumers,  and  not  the  tax  payers— who, 
in  reality,  support  not  the  Government,  but  are  supported  by  the 
Government?  Who  but  the  mercenary  corps— no,  I  will  not  use  so 
strong  a  term— the  dependent  corps,  who  live,  or  expect  to  live,  on 
the  Government— the  office  holders  and  expectants,  of  whom  so  fear¬ 
ful  a  flight  lit  on  this  District  on  the  4th  of  March  last?  To  this 
numerous  body  of  not  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  actual  depen¬ 
dants  on  Government,  and  more  than  twice  that  number  of  expec¬ 
tants,  these  measures  would  indeed  be  relief.  The  more  that  is 
extracted  from  the  people  by  taxes,  and  by  whatever  other  device  it 
can  be  effected,  the  more  goes  to  them.  Their  interests  and  that  of 
the  people  are  in  direct  conflict.  That  which  oppresses  the  one 
pampers  the  other;  that  which  takes  from  the  one  is  gained  to  the 
other. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  classes  to  whom  these  measures  would 
bring  relief.  There  are  other  and  more  powerful,  who  are  looking 
on  with  the  most  intense  anxiety,  in  the  hope  of  gorging  themselves 
by  their  means  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  These  look  to  debts, 
stocks,  banks,  distribution,  and  taxes,  as  the  choicest  of  blessings. 
The  greater  the  debt,  the  more  abundantly  the  stock  market  is  sup¬ 
plied,  the  more  powerful  and  controlling  the  Bank,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  the  public  revenue  that  is  distributed,  and  the  heavier 
the  taxes,  the  better  for  them. 

To  all  these,  the  measures  so  earnestly  recommended  in  this  re¬ 
port  would  bring  great  and  substantial  relief.  They  are  in  deep 
distress— hungry,  famished,  and  howling  for  their  prey.  Well  they 
may  be.  The  system  of  measures  by  means  of  which  they  so  long 
fed  on  the  vitals  of  the  people,  has  been  utterly  overthrown,  and  has 
left  them  in  their  present  distressed  and  starved  condition.  The 
object  now  is  to  renew  that  system.  Yes,  sir,  the  very  measures 
recommended  by  the  Secretary,  are  the  identical  measures  which 
divided  the  two  great  parties,  the  Republican  and  Federal,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Government,  and  which,  after  more  than  a 
half  century  of  persevering  and  unyielding  resistance,  the  former 
has  succeeded  in  overthrowing.  Will  any  one,  can  any  one,  venture 
to  deny  what  I  assert?  Who  is  there  so  ignorant  of  our  political 
history,  as  not  to  know  that  the  first  measure  on  which  the  great 
parties  divided  was  the  funded  debt;  the  next  the  National  Bank, 
and  the  partnership  through  it  of  the  Government  with  the  banks; 
and  then  the  protective  tariff,  with  all  the  unconstitutional  and  waste¬ 
ful  expenditures  which  have  and  must  ever  follow  in  its  train?  These 
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are  the  measures  which  the  illustrious  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  of  former  days  so  strenuously  resisted,  and  which  we  have, 
after  so  long  and  severe  a  contest,  overthrown.  And  these  are  the 
measures,  which  the  party  now  in  power  propose  to  revive.  With 
them  they  have  associated  another,  of  the  same  stamp,  but,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  more  obnoxious  and  dangerous  than  any;  the  corrupt  and 
corrupting  scheme  of  distribution.  And  yet,  strange  to  tell,  there 
are  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  who  have  ever  called  them¬ 
selves  Republicans— who  have  stood  in  the  front  rank,  when  the  bat¬ 
tle  waxed  the  hottest,  and  the  onset  was  most  fierce,  against  this 
system— who  still  call  themselves  Republicans,  and  honestly  believe 
themselves  to  be  so,  now  found,  making  battle  on  the  opposite  side, 
to  restore  the  measures,  which  they  have  done  so  much  to  overthrow! 
How  wonderful  the  delusion!  Time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  expel  it, 
and  restore  them  to  their  true  position. 

If  this  attempt  to  revive  the  now  prostrate  system  of  federalism 
should  succeed,  and  it  should  be  once  firmly  reinstated,  with  all  its 
exaggerated  features,  I  shall  not  say  that  it  would  lay  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  revolution  in  the  Government;  no,  that  would  be  too  weak; 
it  would,  of  itself,  be  a  revolution.  The  seat  of  Government  and 
power  would  change,  and  pass  from  the  people  into  the  hands  of 
one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  exacting  moneyed  oligarchies,  of  which 
history  has  left  any  record.  The  immortal  framers  of  our  Constitu¬ 
tion  intended  to  place  the  Government  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
—to  establish  a  Federal  Republic— a  constitutional  Democracy,  in 
which  the  Government  should  be  controlled  by  the  people,  and  be 
administered  for  their  good,  and  not  for  the  profit  and  advantage  of 
those  in  power  and  their  dependants  and  partisans.  Adopt  these 
measures,  and  this  would  be  reversed;  the  power  would  depart  from 
the  people— from  the  tax  paying  people— the  honest  and  industrious, 
who  support  the  Government,  without  looking  for  favors,  and  would 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  master  spirits,  who  would,  for  the  time, 
control  the  Government  by  their  herds  of  dependants  and  partisans, 
united  with  the  powerful  combination  of  interests  which  these  mea¬ 
sures  are  intended  to  associate  with  them.  They  would  be  too  strong 
for  the  people.  Yes,  I  proclaim  it,  pass  these  measures,  let  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  universal  plunder  be  once  firmly  fixed  on  the  country,  and  the 
Government  will  be  revolutionized. 

Pause  and  reflect  on  this  portentous  concentration  of  power.  Re¬ 
hold  the  numerous  and  powerful  corps  of  dependants— the  household 
troops,  office  holders,  contractors,  jobbers,  and  pensioners,  counting, 
in  their  well  formed  and  compact  ranks,  not  less  than  one  hundred 
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thousand.  These  are  to  be  placed  under  the  most  exact  and  severe 
party  drill.  None  are  to  be  recruited  but  those  of  tried  fidelity,  and 
none  retained  whose  zeal  is  questionable.  Cast  your  eyes  next  on 
the  interest  proposed  to  be  associated  with  this  corps;  a  formidable 
central  Bank,  through  which  the  most  foul  and  corrupt  and  dangerous 
of  partnerships  is  to  be  restored  with  the  banking  system,  with  its 
countless  host  of  officers,  stockholders,  and  dependants.  Then  turn 
to  the  scheme  of  distribution,  intended  to  enlist  entire  States,  and 
draw  into  this  vortex  the  dominant  influence  for  the  time  of  the  Leg¬ 
islatures  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  thus  combine  both  General 
and  State  Governments  in  favor  of  high  taxes,  wasteful  expenditures, 
debts  and  stocks,  and  in  support  of  profligate  leaders,  whose  talents 
and  influence  may  be  necessary  to  uphold  this  scheme  of  plunder. 
Now,  when  we  reflect  that  just  in  the  same  proportion  that  these 
measures  subtract  from  the  means  of  the  people,  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  must  their  voice  be  made  more  feeble  and  insignificant,  while, 
in  the  same  proportion,  the  voice  of  those  to  whom  what  is  sub¬ 
tracted  from  them  goes,  must  be  made  more  potent  and  influential, 
can  we  regard  the  assertion  as  too  bold,  that  should  these  measures 
succeed,  the  Government  would  be  revolutionized— would  pass  from 
the  hands  of  the  people  into  that  of  the  powerful  moneyed  oligarchy, 
which,  whether  intended  or  not,  they  must  create?  The  heads  of 
the  oligarchy,  with  their  dependants,  and  the  dependants  of  their 
dependants,  united  with  daring  political  leaders,  would  be  more 
powerful  than  the  people,  weakened  and  dispirited  as  they  must  be¬ 
come  in  upholding  and  supporting  this  mighty  mass  of  oppressive 
taxes  and  exactions,  direct  and  indirect. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  most  powerful  struggle.  If  our  Govern¬ 
ment  is  ever  destined  to  fall,  it  must  fall  by  measures  such  as  are 
recommended  in  this  report.  It  can  by  no  other.  Of  all  measures, 
those  connected  with  the  fiscal  action  of  the  Government  and  the 
paper  system,  ( I  include  banks,  paper  currency,  and  a  funded  debt, ) 
require  to  be  watched  with  the  greatest  jealousy  by  all  people  de¬ 
sirous  of  preserving  their  freedom.  They  are  the  passes  through 
which  revolution  secretly  enters,  and  consummates  the  overthrow 
of  liberty,  before  the  danger  is  perceived.  If  the  voice  of  one  could 
be  heard,  who  has  never  raised  it  but  in  behalf  of  the  people,  I 
would  say  to  them,  watch  with  ceaseless  vigilance  these  dangerous 
passes,  and,  especially,  the  fiscal  action  of  the  Government.  There 
emphatically  lies  the  danger  which  has  overthrown  so  many  free 
States,  and  is  destined  to  overthrow  ours,  unless  promptly  met.  The 
foundation  of  our  system  is  equality— equal  burdens  and  equal  bene- 
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fits  to  all,  but  it  ought  to  be  known— it  is  a  truth  with  which  all  ought 
to  be  deeply  impressed,  that  the  fiscal  action  of  the  Government  can 
by  no  ingenuity  or  contrivance  be  made  equal,  and  that  its  unequal 
action  of  itself,  without  other  cause,  must,  in  the  end,  destroy  lib¬ 
erty,  if  not  checked  and  moderated.  To  check  and  moderate  it  is 
all  that  can  be  done.  The  right  understanding  of  this  momentous 
truth  is  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  our  free  and  happy 
institutions.  I  pause  for  a  moment  to  explain. 

The  fiscal  action  of  the  Government  consists  of  two  branches, 
taxation  and  expenditures,  or,  in  other  words,  revenue  and  disburse¬ 
ments.  Taxation,  disconnected  from  expenditures  and  considered 
by  itself,  may  be  made  substantially  equal,  though,  even  that,  in  so 
large  a  country  as  ours,  and  so  different  in  its  pursuits  and  produc¬ 
tion,  is  no  easy  matter;  but,  if  they  be  taken  together,  and  be  re¬ 
garded  in  their  joint  effects  as  parts  of  one  process,  as  they  really 
are,  it  is  impossible  to  make  that  process  equal;  unless,  indeed,  what 
may  be  taken  from  each  individual  by  taxes,  should  be  returned  to 
him  by  disbursements,  which  would  be  absurd.  It  follows  from  this 
simple  fact,  that  one  portion  of  the  community  must  necessarily  put 
into  the  Treasury,  in  the  form  of  taxes,  more  than  they  receive  back 
in  that  of  disbursements,  and  another  portion  receive  back  in  dis¬ 
bursements  more  than  they  paid  in  taxes.  To  one  portion,  then, 
taxes  are  in  reality  taxes,  while  to  another  they  are  in  truth  bounties. 
The  money  collected  in  taxes  is  not  lost,  but  transferred.  What  taxes 
take  from  one  is  passed  by  disbursements  to  another;  and  to  him  to 
whom  more  is  returned  in  disbursements  than  what  he  paid  in  taxes, 
the  difference  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  bounty.  Hence  the  inherent 
inequality  of  the  fiscal  action  of  the  Government,  and  which,  of  it¬ 
self,  without  other  cause,  must  create  two  great  conflicting  parties; 
the  one  in  favor  of  taxes  and  the  other  opposed.  The  higher  the 
taxes  the  more  profuse  and  wasteful  the  expenditures— the  greater 
the  gain  to  the  one  and  the  loss  to  the  other.  Hence  the  conflict, 
which  extends  not  only  to  taxes  and  expenditures,  but  to  all  con¬ 
nected  measures— the  countless  ways  by  which  the  proceeds  of  in¬ 
dustry  may  be  taken  by  law  from  one  and  transferred  to  another. 
It  matters  not  what  may  be  the  form  of  the  Government.  It  origi¬ 
nates  in  the  nature  of  the  fiscal  action,  and  is  as  true  under  popular 
Governments  as  others— under  the  Government  of  the  many  as  that 
of  the  few  or  of  one.  It  is  the  great  disturbing  cause— the  primordial 
disease  of  all  Governments,  that  collect  taxes  and  make  disburse¬ 
ments.  It  may  be  moderated  in  its  action  by  wise  constitutional 
provisions,  but  can  never  be  actually  overcome. 
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In  order  to  be  more  clearly  understood,  I  will  illustrate  what  I 
have  stated  in  general  terms,  by  tracing  its  operations  in  detail  in  a 
suppositious  case.  For  this  purpose  I  shall  select  the  two  adjacent 
counties  [of  Va.],  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac— Fairfax, 
which  is  opposite  to  the  District,  and  Loudo[u]n,  above.  Suppose, 
then,  they  formed  a  little  Republic,  governed  by  the  will  of  a  ma¬ 
jority;  suppose  that  they  were  wealthy,  and  that  the  income,  an¬ 
nually,  of  their  citizens,  was  $300,000  each.  Suppose,  again,  the 
majority  to  be  so  just  as  to  impose  an  equal  tax  on  each,  say  $100,000, 
making  the  annual  receipts  of  the  Treasury  to  be  $200,000;  and  that 
Loudo[u]n,  availing  itself  of  its  greater  numbers,  should  appropriate 
the  whole  to  herself,  in  the  improvements  of  her  roads  and  rivers, 
in  granting  pensions  to  her  citizens,  and  the  various  other  modes  in 
which  the  public  money  may  be  spent.  Is  it  not  clear  that  her 
income  would  be  increased,  and  that  of  Fairfax  diminished,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  equality  of  the  taxes.  The  former  would  not  only 
receive  back  in  the  shape  of  expenditures,  what  she  had  paid  in  that 
of  taxes,  but  all  that  had  been  paid  by  the  latter  too,  and  her  income 
annually  would,  in  consequence,  be  increased  by  the  addition  of 
$100,000,  while  that  of  Fairfax  would  be  diminished  by  the  like 
sum,  thus  raising  that  of  the  former  to  $400,000  annually,  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  latter  [to]  $200,000,  making  its  income  double  the  other, 
instead  of  being  only  equal.  Thus  far  is  clear,  and  is  it  not  also 
obvious  that  just  as  the  taxes  are  increased,  just  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  would  Loudo[u]n  gain  and  Fairfax  lose,  and  that  the  latter,  by 
increasing  taxes,  only,  however,  equally  laid,  might  be  utterly  im¬ 
poverished,  simply  by  unequal  disbursements,  just  as  much  so  as  by 
unequal  taxes?  Thus  far  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

The  case  would  not  be  varied,  if  the  supposed  Republic  con¬ 
sisted  of  twenty  counties,  or  only  one.  The  only  difference  would 
be,  that  as  you  enlarged  the  extent,  the  inequality  would  tend  more 
in  a  geographical  direction,  and  as  you  contracted  it,  between  classes, 
particularly  between  capital  and  labor;  but  each  would  finally  end 
in  a  moneyed  oligarchy  if  not  checked.  Indeed,  it  would  the  more 
rapidly  reach  that  termination,  if  left  to  itself,  in  an  extended  coun¬ 
try,  than  a  small  one,  by  concentrating  the  disbursements  collected 
from  all  over  a  great  extent  of  country  in  one  part,  and  to  the  small 
portion  of  its  citizens  to  whom  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes  would  go 
in  the  first  instance. 

But  to  return  to  the  case  supposed.  If  to  unequal  disbursements, 
there  should  be  added  unequal  taxation-if  Fairfax  should  pay  twice 
as  much  in  taxes  as  Loudo[u]n,  and  the  whole  be  expended  in  the 
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latter;  and  if  to  this  unequal  taxation  and  disbursement,  in  favor  of 
Loudo[u]n,  she  should  add  the  advantages  of  the  paper  system,  and 
a  powerful  Bank,  based  on  public  stock,  that  is  a  mortgage  on  the 
industry  and  property  of  the  people,  possessing  the  extraordinary 
privileges  of  having  the  use  of  the  public  revenue,  and  its  notes  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  public  dues,  accompanied  by  the  other  measures  pro¬ 
posed  in  this  report,  would  not  these  combined,  centralize  a  power 
there  which  would  not  only  control  Loudo[u]n,  but,  through  it,  Fair¬ 
fax  too?  And  must  not  the  same  causes,  when  applied  on  a  large 
scale,  to  the  Union  itself,  lead  to  the  same  results? 

Such  being  the  necessary  tendency  of  the  fiscal  action  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  all  real  patriots— enlightened  lovers  of  liberty— have  ever 
been  cautious  in  imposing  taxes,  and  watchful  in  their  disbursements. 
They  never  lay  them  but  for  indispensable  objects,  and  then  not 
if  they  can  be  avoided  by  the  retrenchment  of  unnecessary  expendi¬ 
tures,  or  strict  economy  in  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the 
revenue.  Such  caution  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
real  patriot,  in  popular  Governments,  while  the  opposite  marks  the 
character  of  him  who  is  indifferent,  or  opposed  to  such  Governments. 
Apply  this  principle  to  this  report,  and  where  does  it  place  its  author 
and  the  party  with  which  he  acts,  and  who  have  been  so  loud  in  its 
support?  Instead  of  caution,  has  he  not  shown  the  greatest  solicitude 
to  make  out  a  necessity  for  imposing  taxes  where  it  does  not  exist? 
Has  he  shown,  or  attempted  to  show,  that  his  supposed  deficit  in  the 
revenue  may  not  be  met  by  the  retrenchment  of  useless  expenditures, 
or  economy  in  the  collection  or  disbursement  of  the  revenue?  Has 
he  even  alluded  to  these  resources,  except  in  a  single,  vague,  general, 
and  unmeaning  expression?  Can  he,  or  his  party,  say  that  there  is 
no  room  for  retrenchment,  or  economy?  Will  they  turn  round  and 
confess  that  the  charges  of  extravagant  and  wasteful  expenditures 
against  the  late  [Martin  Van  Buren]  Administration  and  its  prede¬ 
cessor  are  all  false,  and  made  for  electioneering  purposes?  Do  they 
intend  to  violate  the  solemn  and  oft-repeated  pledges  of  reform, 
with  as  little  compunction  as  the  pledge  to  proscribe  proscription? 
Is  that  too  to  furnish  additional  proof  that  we,  in  our  infancy,  have 
sunk  to  so  degenerate  a  state  that  candidates  may  give  the  most 
solemn  pledges  before  election,  and  violate  them  without  a  blush, 
and  with  perfect  impunity,  after  they  have  attained  power? 

I  fear  that  such  will  prove  to  be  the  fact,  and  that  as  much  as 
reform  and  economy  are  really  needed  and  deeply  and  solemnly  as 
the  party  is  pledged  to  carry  it  out,  we  are  to  hear  no  more  about  it. 
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Indeed,  a  talented  and  influential  member  of  the  party,  ( Mr.  [George] 
Evans,  [of  Maine])  openly  told  us  in  debate  the  other  day,  not 
only  that  there  was  no  room  for  reduction  of  expenses,  but  spoke 
with  something  like  scorn  of  retrenchment  and  economy.  He  told 
us,  on  the  same  occasion,  that  he  was  for  action— action— and  that 
he  detested  abstractions. 

I  do  not,  Mr.  President,  wonder  that  the  Senator,  with  his  senti¬ 
ments,  should  detest  abstractions.  They  stand  between  him  and  his 
desires.  He  wants  debts,  taxes,  banks,  tariffs,  and  distributions,  and 
but  for  the  hateful  interposition  of  the  Constitution,  of  justice,  and 
of  the  right  of  free  discussion— those  odious  abstractions— would 
reach  his  object  without  delay  or  impediment.  The  Senator  stands 
not  alone  in  his  hatred  of  abstractions.  He  has  high  examples  for 
his  strong  dislike.  Bonaparte  detested  and  denounced  them,  under 
the  name  of  ideaology  [sic;]  and  Cromwell  held  them  in  as  much 
abhorrence  as  the  gentleman  himself.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  object 
of  detestation  to  every  plunderer,  and  to  none  more  so  than  the 
highwayman.  He  meets  an  honest  traveller  on  the  road.  The  one 
armed  and  the  other  unarmed.  What  stands  between  him  and  the 
purse  of  the  traveller,  but  these  detested  abstractions— right,  justice, 
and  law?  Would  he  pause  and  parley  about  them?  No;  he,  too,  is 
for  action,  action,  action,  meaning  plunder,  plunder,  plunder. 

But  the  Senator  does  not  limit  his  dislike  to  abstractions.  He 
has  a  mortal  aversion  to  the  interference  of  the  Executive  with  the 
subjects  submitted  by  the  Constitution  to  the  action  of  Congress, 
and  condemns,  in  strong  language,  the  practice  adopted  by  the 
Executive  of  recommending,  in  the  annual  message,  the  policy  which, 
in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  pursued  by  Congress.  Does  he  forget 
that  it  is  made  his  duty  by  the  Constitution,  not  only  to  give  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  but  to  recommend  such  measures 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  and  expedient.  But  why  should  the 
Senator  take  such  dislike  to  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  interference 
of  the  Executive?  Does  he  distrust  [John  Tyler]  the  present  incum¬ 
bent?  Does  he  fear  that  his  influence  or  veto  may  also  stand  between 
him  and  the  measures  he  is  so  impatient  to  adopt?  I  must  say  that 
I  regard  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  Executive,  properly  under¬ 
stood,  with  feelings  very  different  from  the  Senator.  According  to 
my  opinion,  when  they  are  restricted  within  the  limits  assigned  by 
the  Constitution,  they  are  highly  salutary.  They  serve  to  moderate 
and  check  the  overaction  of  Congress.  This  is  eminently  true  of  the 
veto  power,  which  must,  almost  invariably,  from  its  nature,  interpose 
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a  shield  between  the  weaker  and  stronger  interests;  and  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  that  circumstance  which  makes  it  so  unacceptable  to  the 
Senator. 

But  there  is  another  branch  of  Executive  power  which  I  regard  in 
a  very  different  light;  I  mean  that  which  originates  in  the  encroach¬ 
ments  and  overaction  of  Congress.  The  powers  of  the  Executive  of 
themselves  are  very  little  formidable;  but  when  Congress  stretches 
its  powers— when  it  imposes  oppressive  taxes— enacts  high  protective 
tariffs— branches  out  into  lawless  and  wasteful  expenditures— when 
it  associates  itself  with  the  banks  and  paper  systems— when,  in  a  few 
words,  it  adopts  the  measures  recommended  in  this  report,  it  clothes 
the  Executive  with  patronage  and  influence  that  may  well  be  dreaded. 
It  is  this  which  makes  the  Executive  truly  formidable,  and  gives  to 
the  Presidential  canvass  such  violence  and  corruption  as  to  shake 
our  system  to  its  centre. 

I  shall  now  conclude  my  remarks  with  a  hasty  notice  of  what 
the  Senator  said  in  reference  to  myself.  He  undertook  to  remind  me 
of  the  position  I  took  in  reference  to  the  Sub-Treasury  at  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  session  of  1837.  I  retain  a  vivid  recollection  of  my  course 
on  that  occasion,  and  especially  as  relates  to  what  he  would  recall 
to  my  memory,  and  I  assure  him  that  time,  so  far  from  changing,  has 
but  confirmed  the  opinions  I  then  expressed.  I  then,  and  still,  object 
to  a  National  Bank,  because,  among  other  reasons,  it  tends  to  centra¬ 
lize  the  business  and  currency  of  the  country  at  the  point  where  it  is 
located;  and  to  favor  the  Sub-Treasury,  because  it  has  no  such  ten¬ 
dency.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  repeat  the  reasons  I  then  advanced 
in  support  of  my  opinion.  It  would  be  out  of  place;  but  I  avail 
myself  of  the  occasion  to  say,  that  I  would  not  divest  New  York  of 
a  particle  of  her  natural  advantages;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  would 
resist  any  attempt  to  aggrandize  her,  or  any  other  city,  at  the  expense 
of  the  others.  Our  system  is  built  on  justice  and  equality,  and  I 
would  be  as  rigid  in  observing  it  between  one  place  and  another  as 
between  individuals  and  individuals.  Justice  to  all,  and  privileges 
to  none,  is  my  maxim. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Appendix,  pp.  61-64.  Also 
printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  July  1,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Richmond,  Va., 
Enquirer,  July  13,  1841,  pp.  1-2;  the  Raleigh,  N.C.,  North  Carolina  Standard, 
July  28,  1841,  p.  1;  Speech  of  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  Monday,  June  21, 1841  (Washington:  printed  at  the  Globe  Office,  1841); 
Cralle,  ed.,  Works,  3:629-648;  John  M.  Anderson,  ed.,  Calhoun:  Basic  Docu¬ 
ments,  pp.  213-228.  Variant  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  June  22,  1841, 
p.  1;  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  81-83.  Other  variants  in 
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the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  June  21,  1841,  p.  3;  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Madisonian,  June  22,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and  Commercial 
Daily  Advertiser,  June  22,  1841,  p.  2. 


Remarks  in  Debate  on  the  Fiscal  Bank 
of  the  United  States 


[In  the  Senate,  June  24,  1841] 
Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  had  heard  with  attention  the  very  elaborate 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Henry  Clay],  and 
he  now  rose  to  move  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  should 
be  postponed  until  to-morrow.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  had  ex¬ 
plained  the  principles  of  his  bill  with  great  fairness,  and  had  so  ably 
gone  over  the  main  arguments  in  its  support  as  to  call  for  deliberation 
in  examining  them;  and,  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  hoped  there  would  be  no 
objection  raised  to  his  motion  of  postponement.  It  was  due  in  fair¬ 
ness  to  this  side,  to  be  allowed  time  to  investigate  the  details  of  the 
bill.  This  was  the  object  of  his  motion.  He  disclaimed  any  intention 
of  making  it  for  any  purpose  of  unnecessary  delay. 

Before  he  sat  down  he  would  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the 
assumption  that  there  is  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  a  United  States  Bank.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
says  that  in  this  majority,  more  than  the  Whig  party  are  included. 
If  it  is  meant  by  this,  that  the  Whig  party,  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
Democratic  party  are  in  favor  of  a  United  States  Bank,  he  (Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn  )  could  assure  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that,  in  his  opinion,  so 
far  from  that  being  the  case,  the  reverse  was  the  fact.  He  believed 
the  sentiments  of  the  South  were  against  the  establishment  of  any 
bank  of  the  kind.  He  believed  there  was  a  very  large  majority  in 
that  section  opposed  to  a  United  States  Bank,  and  as  to  the  Whig 
party  itself  being  united  on  it,  he  believed  the  Senator  was  mistaken. 

This  feeling  was  not  confined  to  the  South,  as  might  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  Boston  Courier,  an  old  and  respectable  organ  of  the 
Federal  party,  in  which  very  strong  doubts  were  expressed  of  the 
propriety  or  expediency  of  the  very  measure  now  brought  forward. 
Indeed,  it  was  notorious  that,  in  the  Whig  party,  numbers  were  found 
of  opinion  that  this  was  not  a  proper  time  to  pass  a  measure  of  this 
nature. 

But  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  had  alluded  to  the  great  number 
of  projects  for  a  Fiscal  Agent  presented  for  his  consideration,  and  he 
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had  also  been  favored  with  several  of  those  plans.  Now,  what  does 
this  prove?  The  Senator  had  given  it  as  an  additional  reason  for 
prompt  action.  But  does  it  not  most  conclusively  prove  that  the 
present  banking  system  had  utterly  failed  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public;  and  that,  if  a  new  Bank  is  to  be  established,  it  must  be  on 
entirely  different  principles  from  that  proposed?  Was  it  not  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  proceed  with  caution  and  deliberation,  instead  of  the  precipi¬ 
tancy  recommended  by  the  Senator?  He  concluded  by  moving  that 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  be  postponed  until  to-morrow. 

[Clay  opposed  the  postponement.  Willie  P.  Mangum  and  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Graham  of  N.C.  argued  that  the  Whigs  of  their  State  were  in 
favor  of  a  national  bank.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  had  been  informed  by  a  citizen  of  North 
Carolina,  of  the  highest  respectability,  now  in  the  Senate  chamber, 
whose  opportunities  for  ascertaining  public  sentiment  were  ample, 
that  his  impressions  were  the  very  opposite  to  the  statements  just 
made. 

[Graham  and  Clay  spoke  again.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  he  believed  the  intention  [of  the  Senate]  was 
to  proceed  through  the  bill  section  by  section.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  this  morning,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  the  first 
section,  had  given  his  views  on  all  the  sections  at  large,  and  had 
urged  with  great  force  the  most  prominent  of  his  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  bill  generally.  He  hoped  the  Senator  would  give  time  to 
reflect  upon  the  views  he  had  thus  presented,  and  allow  those  who 
were  opposed  to  it,  a  fair  opportunity  of  examining  its  details.  If  it 
was  postponed  until  tomorrow,  the  Senate  would  be  much  better 
prepared  to  proceed  with  considering  the  bill  as  first  intended,  sec¬ 
tion  by  section. 

Mr.  Clay  said,  it  was  attributing  too  much  to  the  remarks  made 
by  him  to  ask  for  a  postponement  on  account  of  the  effect  produced 
by  them.  Had  he  imagined  such  a  thing,  he  would  not  have  made 
them. 

Mr.  Calhoun  observed  that  the  bill  was  not  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  till  this  morning.  There  certainly  had  not  been  time,  since 
it  was  laid  on  the  tables  of  Senators,  to  bestow  that  care  on  its  perusal 
which  was  requisite.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  could  not  surely 
expect  that  the  general  features  of  his  report  would  be  taken  for  the 
sections  in  detail  of  the  bill  itself.  Material  changes  had  taken  place 
in  the  form  in  which  the  bill  was  now  presented.  All  this  rendered 
it  necessary  to  obtain  time  for  examination,  and  he  therefore  hoped 
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the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would  not  persist  in  his  refusal  to  give 
time  till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Clay  said  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had 
been  printed  for  upwards  of  a  week,  and  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Secretary  accompanying  it,  had  been  also  on  their  tables  for  the  same 
time. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  no  power 
to  report  a  bill;  he  could  only  submit  a  projet. 

[Debate  continued  until  Calhouns  motion  to  postpone  was  ap¬ 
proved  35  to  13.] 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  103—104.  Also  printed 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  June  26,  1841,  p.  1.  Variants  in  the  Baltimore, 
Md.,  American  and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  June  25,  1841,  p.  2;  the 
Charleston,  S.C.,  Mercury,  June  29,  1841,  p.  2. 


Remarks  on  the  Bill  for  the  Relief  of 
William  Henry  Harrison’s  Widow 

[In  the  Senate,  June  24,  1841] 
[A  bill  appropriating  $25,000  was  under  consideration  in  committee 
of  the  whole.  Thomas  H.  Benton  spoke  at  length  against  it  and  moved 
that  it  be  recommitted  to  the  select  committee  that  had  presented  it.] 
Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  well  understood  the  genius  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  he  believed  no  Government  on  earth  leaned  more  than 
it  did  towards  all  the  corruptions  of  an  enormous  pension  list.  Not 
even  the  aristocratic  Government  of  Great  Britain  has  a  stronger  ten¬ 
dency  to  it  than  this  Government.  This  is  no  new  thing.  It  was 
foreseen  from  the  beginning,  and  the  great  struggle  then  was,  to  keep 
out  the  entering  wedge.  He  recollected  very  well,  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  War  Department,  and  the  military  pension  bill  passed, 
that  while  it  was  under  debate,  it  was  urged  as  a  very  small  matter- 
only  an  appropriation  of  something  like  $150,000  to  poor  and  meri¬ 
torious  soldiers  of  the  Revolution,  who  would  not  long  remain  a 
burden  on  the  Treasury.  Small  as  the  sum  was,  and  indisputable  as 
were  the  merits  of  the  claimants,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  the  bill 
passed.  Why  was  this  difficulty-this  hesitation  on  such  an  apparently 
irresistible  claim?  Because  it  was  wisely  argued,  and  with  a  spirit  of 
prophecy  since  fulfilled,  that  it  would  prove  an  entering  wedge, 
which,  once  admitted,  would,  soon  rend  the  pillar  of  Democracy. 
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And  what  has  been  the  result  of  that  trifling  grant?  It  is  to  be  found 
in  the  enormous  pension  list  of  this  Government  at  the  present  day. 

Referring  to  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate;  if  it  be  admitted  that 
it  is  an  allowance  for  loss  in  the  service  of  the  public,  where  will  be 
found  the  stopping  point?  Is  there  any  just  reason  why  hundreds  of 
other  claims  on  similar  grounds  shall  not  be  admitted?  If  it  is  an 
allowance  made  to  reinstate  money  laid  out  in  expenses,  put  it  on  that 
ground  and  let  the  data  be  furnished.  Whatever  ground  it  was  based 
upon  in  the  Committee,  must  have  been  strong  enough  to  authorize 
the  appropriation:  why,  then,  should  there  be  any  hesitation  in  de¬ 
claring  what  that  ground  was?  In  de-advocating  [sic]  the  recom¬ 
mittal  of  this  bill  he  was  not  actuated  by  any  unkind  feeling  towards 
Gen.  Harrison,  for  he  respected  him  and  believed  he  was  a  kind  and 
good  hearted  man,  who  had  few  political  opponents  that  would  be 
influenced  to  vote  against  this  grant  on  personal  grounds.  He  op¬ 
posed  it  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  Constitution.  What  does  the 
Constitution  say?  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  re¬ 
ceive  no  other  allowance  or  emolument  than  the  salary  appertaining 
to  his  office.  Suppose  General  Harrison  had  gone  through  his  Presi¬ 
dential  term,  and  it  was  found  his  salary  was  insufficient  for  his 
expenditures,  could  Congress  make  up  the  deficiency?  Or,  suppose 
he  had  died  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  his  term,  could  Con¬ 
gress  make  up  the  loss  to  his  family?  Certainly  not;  because  the 
Constitution  was  a  complete  barrier  to  any  such  allowance.  And  what 
is  there  in  the  present  case  that  differs  in  principle  from  the  cases 
supposed?  Nothing,  whatever;  and  he  trusted,  therefore,  that  this 
bill  never  would  be  allowed  to  pass. 

[Several  Senators  spoke  in  favor  of  the  bill.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  asked  to  have  any  part  of  the  Constitution  pointed 
out  in  which  there  was  authority  for  making  such  an  appropriation 
as  this.  If  the  authority  exists  in  the  Constitution  at  all,  it  exists  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  has  yet  been  acted  upon,  and  it  is  time  to 
have  the  fact  known.  If  the  Constitution  authorizes  Congress  to 
make  such  an  appropriation  as  this  for  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  it  surely  authorizes  it  to  make  an  appropriation  of  like  nature 
for  a  Door-keeper  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  or  for  any  other 
officer  of  the  Government.  There  can  be  no  distinction  drawn.  Pass 
this  act,  and  the  precedent  is  established  for  the  family  of  every  civil 
officer  in  the  Government  to  be  placed  on  the  pension  list.  Is  not  this 
the  consummation  of  the  tendency  so  long  combated?  But  the  strug¬ 
gle  is  in  vain— there  is  not,  he  would  repeat,  a  Government  on  the  face 
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of  the  earth,  in  which  there  is  such  a  tendency  to  all  the  corruptions 
of  an  aristocratic  pension  list  as  there  is  in  this. 

Is  it  an  unreasonable  request  to  ask  the  committee  for  a  specific 
report  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  have  recommended  this  ap¬ 
propriation?  No;  and  the  gentlemen  know  it  is  not  unreasonable;  but 
they  will  oppose  it  not  on  that  account;  they  will  oppose  it  because 
they  know  such  a  report  would  defeat  their  bill.  It  could  not  be  sus¬ 
tained  in  the  face  of  their  own  report.  Not  that  there  would  be  no 
ground  assumed,  but  because  those  who  now  support  the  bill  do  so 
on  grounds  as  different  as  any  possibly  can  be;  and,  if  the  committee 
was  fastened  down  to  one  ground,  those  who  support  the  others  would 
desert  the  standard. 

[Debate  continued .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  that  his  vote  [in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1812]  in  the  case  of  the  Caraccas  [sic;  earthquake]  sufferers  had 
been  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  discussion.  He  would  state  the 
grounds  upon  which  that  vote  was  given,  without  intending  to  make 
a  question  at  this  time,  whether  they  were  sound  or  not.  He  held 
then,  and  still  held,  that  there  is  a  material  distinction  between  the 
limits  assigned  to  the  powers  of  Congress  in  acting  on  questions  which 
grew  out  of  our  exterior  relations,  and  those  which  grew  out  of  our 
interior.  At  home,  the  legislative  powers  are  divided  between  the 
General  Government  and  those  of  the  States.  This  division  made  it 
necessary  that  the  powers  of  one  or  the  other  should  be  specifically 
enumerated;  and  accordingly  all  those  delegated  to  the  General 
Government  are  strictly  specified,  with  a  general  clause,  reserving  to 
the  States  and  the  people  all  that  are  not  so  delegated.  It  follows, 
of  course,  that  whatever  power  which  is  not  specially  delegated  to 
Congress,  is  intended  to  be  exercised  by  the  State  or  its  Legislature, 
unless  expressly  prohibited  by  the  Constitution.  Far  different  is  the 
case  in  reference  to  our  exterior  relations.  The  States  separately 
have  no  such  relations,  and  all  the  powers  connected  with  them  be¬ 
long  to  the  Union,  and  are  exercised  through  the  treaty-making 
power.  It  results,  from  this  view,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  enumer¬ 
ate  the  objects  of  the  treaty-making  power,  and  grant  them  specifi¬ 
cally,  as  there  exists  no  division  of  the  power  between  it  and  the 
State  Governments  as  relates  to  the  exterior  relations  of  the  country. 
The  questions  growing  out  of  these  are,  as  I  have  stated,  under  the 
control  of  the  treaty-making  power  without  any  prescribed  limitation, 
and  subject  to  none  except  such  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  nature 
of  the  power,  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  character 
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of  the  Government.  Among  the  first  of  these,  the  principal  one  is, 
that  it  must,  in  reality,  be  a  question  between  us  and  other  nations. 
To  exercise  a  power  not  of  that  description,  would  be  clearly  an  abuse 
of  the  treaty-making  power.  Among  the  limitations  imposed  upon 
it  by  the  Constitution,  may  be  placed  all  those  negative  provisions 
which  are  prohibited  from  being  exercised  by  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  through  any  of  its  Departments— such  as  granting  titles  of  no¬ 
bility,  &c.  Among  the  powers  which  are  directed  to  be  exercised  by 
the  Constitution  in  a  given  way,  and  no  other,  is  that  of  appropriating 
money.  The  provision  is,  that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  out  the 
Treasury  but  by  an  appropriation  by  law,  which,  of  course,  prohibits 
drawing  it  by  treaty,  and  is  a  limitation  upon  the  treaty  power.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  are  limitations  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the 
Government.  Among  them  I  hold  it  cannot  cede  a  State  by  treaty,  for 
the  plain  reason  that  it  is  party  to  the  constitutional  compact  which 
was  made  for  the  good  of  each  State  and  not  for  its  sacrifice.  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  [are]  any  limitations  but  what  are  drawn  from  one 
or  the  other  of  these  sources,  and  I  am  of  the  impression  that  the 
power  of  the  Union  in  its  exterior  relations,  is  as  full  and  complete  as 
any  other  sovereign  and  independent  nation,  with  the  exception  of 
the  limitations  which  may  fairly  be  deduced  from  one  or  the  other  of 
these  sources. 

Now,  he  held,  when  it  becomes  proper  for  Congress  to  act  on 
questions  connected  with  our  exterior  relations,  such  as  the  donation 
to  the  sufferers  at  Caraccas,  pensions  to  the  families  of  the  French 
sailors,  killed  in  the  harbor  of  Toulon,  or  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
they  were  not  subject  to  the  same  strict  limitation  of  power  that  they 
are  in  acting  on  home  questions,  in  reference  to  which,  all  powers 
not  specifically  granted  to  them,  belong  to  the  States.  These  are  the 
grounds  on  which  he  acted  in  giving  his  vote  on  the  Caraccas  case. 

[William,  S.  Archer  of  Va.  (a  Whig)  expressed  surprise  at  Cal¬ 
houns  opinions  and  remarked  that  the  treaty-making  power  was  as 
much  a  limited  and  delegated  power  as  any  other.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  was  happy  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  He  (Mr.  Archer)  had  originally  been  a  rigid  State 
Rights  man,  and  his  remarks  had  cheered  him  with  the  hope  that  he 
had  not  entirely  abandoned  his  once  cherished  principles.  He  was 
in  hopes  that  when  the  Senator  was  called  upon  to  vote  upon  the 
question  of  a  funded  debt,  the  Bank,  the  tariff,  and  distribution,  he 
would  prove  by  his  votes  that  this  hope  was  not  altogether  unfounded. 
For  no  one  was  more  fully  aware  than  that  Senator  that  these  are 
the  very  questions  on  which  the  State  Rights  and  the  Consolidation 
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party  originally  divided  at  the  first  formation  of  the  Government; 
and  if  he  were  now  to  vote  for  them,  it  would  be  proof  conclusive  that 
he  had  deserted  the  State  Rights  standard,  and  that  the  assumption 
of  the  authority  to  decree  an  expulsion  from  the  party,  was  absurd. 

He  would  not  undertake  a  formal  reply  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator,  as  his  object  originally  was  not  to  vindicate  Iris  course  in  the 
case  alluded  to,  but  simply  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  he  had 
acted;  but  he  would  say  that  the  Senator,  in  asserting  that  he  (Mr. 
C[alhoun])  had  maintained  the  doctrine  that  the  treaty  power  was 
unlimited,  was  utterly  mistaken.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed  it  was 
subject  to  many  important  limitations,  to  some  of  which  he  had  re¬ 
ferred  in  his  former  remarks.  Nor  did  he  assert  or  intimate  that  the 
treaty  power  was  not  a  delegated  power.  It  was  expressly  delegated; 
as  much  so  as  the  law-making  power— the  one  to  Congress  and  the 
other  to  the  President  and  Senate.  The  difference  between  them,  on 
which  he  rested  his  vote  in  the  case  of  the  Caraccas  was,  that  the 
objects  of  the  treaty-making  power  are  not  particularly  enumerated 
and  specified  like  those  of  the  law-making  power,  for  the  reasons  he 
assigned  when  he  had  before  alluded  to  the  subject.  And  all  that 
he  maintained  was,  that  Congress,  when  called  upon  to  act  on  sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country,  was  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  rigid  restriction  as  it  was  when  acting  upon  home 
questions,  and  as  an  evidence  that  such  was  the  impression  of  those 
who  voted  the  donation  to  the  sufferers  from  the  earthquake  at 
Caraccas  thought  with  him,  he  might  refer  to  the  fact,  that  the  act 
passed  with  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  House,  and  among  others  with 
that  of  Mr.  [Nathaniel]  Macon,  and  many  who,  like  him,  were  re¬ 
markable  for  their  rigid  construction  of  the  Constitution. 

In  conclusion,  he  would  tell  the  Senator  that  nothing  rejoiced 
him  more  than  at  finding  any  of  his  friends  pushing  their  State  Rights 
principles  beyond  his  own.  So  far  from  being  vexed,  he  would  be 
glad  of  many  more  instances  of  the  kind. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  107-109.  Also  printed 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  June  28,  1841,  pp.  2-3.  Variant  in  the 
Charleston,  S.C.,  Mercury,  June  29,  1841,  p.  2. 

Further  remarks  on  the  Fiscal  Bank  of  the  U.S.,  6/25.  “Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn,  recurring  to  the  conversation  of  yesterday,  said  that  he  had 
received  information  strongly  corroborating  his  opinions  expressed 
yesterday,  as  to  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  North  Carolina  about 
the  Bank.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  question  had  been  directly 
made  in  the  Congressional  District  in  which  the  two  Senators  [Willie 
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P.  Mangum  and  William  A.  Graham]  resided;  and  he  understood  that 
the  Representative  elected  [Romulus  M.  Saunders],  put  the  issue  upon 
that  of  Bank  or  no  Bank.  He  received  a  large  majority  of  votes.  Mr. 
Calhoun  also  referred  to  the  fact  that  Governor  [Edward  B.]  Dud¬ 
ley,  who  was  elevated  to  the  office  by  a  very  large  majority  of  Whig 
votes,  and  might  be  considered  as  the  popular  Representative  of  the 
party  in  North  Carolina,  had  reprobated  in  the  strongest  terms,  in 
his  message  to  the  Legislature  at  the  meeting  of  1840  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  National  Bank.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  the  passage  read.”  From 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  June  25,  1841,  p.  3.  Variant  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  June  30,  1841,  p.  1;  Congressional  Globe, 
27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  115-116.  Another  variant  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  June  26, 1841,  p.  3. 


To  A  [nn  a]  M  [ari  a  Calhoun]  Clemson 

Washington,  28th  June  1841 
My  dear  Anna,  I  have  been  intending  to  write  you  for  some  days,  but 
am  so  completely  overwhelmed  with  business  that  I  have  scarcely 
a  moment  of  leisure  left.  We  set  [sic]  nearly  seven  hours  a  day  in 
the  Senate,  beginning  at  10  o’clock  and  continuing  till  near  5;  so 
intent  are  the  whigs  on  publick  plunder.  This  of  itself  is  enough  to 
exhaust  a  vigourous  constitution,  at  this  hot  season  of  the  year;  but 
when  you  add,  the  time  necessarily  consumed  out  of  the  Senate  in 
preperation  to  meet  the  momentous  questions,  which  are  forced  on 
us  in  such  rapid  succession  and  of  consultation  to  produce  concert 
of  action,  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  conception  how  closely  we 
are  engaged,  and  how  little  time  is  left  for  relaxation,  exercise  and 
correspondence.  Thus  far,  I  have  stood  it  well.  My  general  health 
is  good,  although  I  some  time[s]  feel  debilitated  with  the  heat,  and 
incessant  occupation.  I  hope  our  labour  will  not  be  in  vain.  The  very 
existence  of  our  institution [s]  is  at  stake.  We  have  brought  to  the 
ground  the  old  compactly  built  system  of  federal  measures;  funded 
debt,  national  bank,  Tariff  &  illegal  &  unconstitutional  appropriations. 
The  whigs  are  making  a  desperate  struggle  to  reconstruct  the  system, 
and  we  to  defeat  them.  We  have,  I  think,  gained  on  them  since  the 
beginning  of  the  session.  They  came  here  in  high  sperits,  and  com¬ 
menced  pushing  their  measures  with  audacity.  They  are  now  dis¬ 
persed  and  distracted;  but  I  fear  may  rally  and  carry  their  measures, 
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as  they  will  be  utterly  broke,  if  they  should  not.  The  course  of  Mr. 
[John]  Tyler  is  still  doubtful.  Today  we  will  go  on  with  the  bank, 
unless  the  death  of  General  McComb  [sic;  Alexander  Macomb]  should 
cause  an  adjournment.  He  died  of  apoplexy.  It  was  the  third  attack. 

Patrick  [Calhoun]  has  not  yet  arrived.  One  of  the  graduates  ar¬ 
rived  last  evening.  He  said  Patrick  had  gone  to  Albany  on  a  visit, 
and  would  not  be  here  for  several  days. 

I  have  received  Mr.  [Thomas  G.]  Clemson’s  letter  written  just 
before  he  left  home,  and  was  much  gratified  to  learn  that  all  were  well 
and  the  crop  looking  well.  His  letters  are  very  full  and  satisfactory. 
Tell  William  [Lowndes  Calhoun]  that  I  have  got  his  letter,  and  will 
answer  it  the  first  leisure,  and  say  to  James  [Edward  Calhoun]  &  John 
[C.  Calhoun,  Jr.],  when  he  returns,  that  they  must  not  neglect  to  write 
and  to  give  me  a  full  account  of  their  studies  and  progress  since  I 
left  home,  as  well  as  what  they  have  read. 

My  last  account  from  Alabama  was  of  the  15  th  Ins  [tan]  t.  At  that 
time  all  were  well  &  the  crop  very  fine. 

Say  to  your  Mother  [Floride  Colhoun  Calhoun],  I  will  write  her 
in  a  few  days,  and  that  I  have  not  received  a  single  line  from  her  in 
return  to  the  letters,  which  I  have  written  since  I  left  home. 

I  do  hope,  my  dear  child,  that  your  health  continues  to  improve. 
Take  every  possible  care  of  yourself,  and  [“with”  canceled ]  as  much 
gentle  exercise,  as  you  can.  I  do  not  write  this  with  the  view  of 
getting  an  answer.  I  know  how  fatiguing  writing  must  be  to  you, 
and  you  must  not  think  of  writing  me  in  reply. 

Give  my  love  to  all  and  believe  me  to  be  your  most  affectionate 
father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  variant  PC  in  Jameson,  ed..  Correspondence,  pp.  478-480. 

Remarks  on  John  Henderson  s  first  amendment  to  the  bill  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  Fiscal  Bank  of  the  U.S.,  6/30.  Henderson  of  Miss,  moved 
an  amendment  to  forbid  foreign  persons  and  corporations  from 
owning  stock  in  the  proposed  bank.  “Mr.  Calhoun  heartily  approved 
of  the  amendment  suggested  by  Mr.  Henderson,  that  aliens  should 
be  excluded  from  the  purchase  of  stock.’  He  did  not  think,  however, 
that  much  danger  was  to  be  apprehended  on  that  score,  as  he  did  not 
see  how  any  foreigner,  with  the  least  sense  of  propriety,  could  think 
of  taking  stock.  If  foreigners  would  take  his  advice,  they  would  not 
touch  it.  The  stock  would  be  no  safer  than  other  banks,  and  the 
whole  had  exhibited  a  state  of  rottenness  disgraceful  to  the  age.” 
(The  amendment  was  approved  33  to  16.)  From  the  Washington, 
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D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  July  1, 1841,  p.  2.  Variants  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  July  1,  1841,  p.  3;  the  New  York, 
N.Y.,  Herald,  July  2,  1841,  p.  2. 

Remarks  on  John  Henderson  s  second  amendment  to  the  bill  to 
establish  a  Fiscal  Bank  of  the  U.S.,  6/30.  Henderson  moved  that 
all  transactions  of  the  proposed  bank  be  open  to  examination  by  stock¬ 
holders  or  their  agents.  “Mr.  Calhoun  regretted  the  amendment  .  .  . 
did  not  go  further.  If  they  wished  to  reform  the  banks,  it  must  be 
done  by  publicity.  Every  day  there  ought  to  be  stuck  up  on  the  door 
of  the  bank  every  discount  allowed,  and  to  whom.  Later  in  the  de¬ 
bate  Calhoun  “said  the  question  was  not  whether  this  amendment 
would  carry  them  further  than  they  went  by  other  bank  charters, 
but  whether  it  was  prudent  to  go  further.”  From  the  New  York,  N.Y., 
Herald,  July  2,  1841,  p.  2.  Variant  in  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American 
and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  July  1,  1841,  p.  2. 

From  “Lowndes,”  [first  published  ca.  6/1841].  In  nine  elaborate 
and  lengthy  public  letters,  this  pseudonymous  critic  attacks  Calhoun, 
particularly  in  regard  to  his  affiliation  with  the  Democratic  paity  and 
his  opposition  to  a  national  bank.  [The  letters  first  appeared  serially 
in  newspapers  in  1841.  They  were  reissued  in  a  pamphlet  in  1843. 
The  pamphlet  was  of  100  pages  and  its  preface  indicated  that  it  had 
been  published  in  response  to  the  publication  of  the  Life  of  John  C. 
Calhoun  ...  in  that  year.]  “Lowndes”  reviews  Calhoun’s  political 
history  in  great  detail  and  with  liberal  quotations  from  Calhoun  and 
other  persons.  He  finds  Calhoun’s  present  position  inconsistent  and 
evilly  motivated.  Calhoun  is  likened  to  [Benedict]  Arnold  and 
[Aaron]  Burr.  “Lowndes”  argues  at  length  on  Constitutional,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  practical  grounds  that  Calhoun’s  present  stand  on  banking 
is  in  error.  Calhoun  should  “cease,  then,  your  warfare  upon  the  banks. 
Give  up  the  absurd  policy  of  placing  them  and  the  Government  in 
antagonist  relations.  You  war  against  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
in  the  tenderest  point,  when  you  annoy  the  banks.”  Further  address¬ 
ing  Calhoun,  he  asserts  that  “a  restless  ambition  must  goad  you  on  to 
the  embrace  of  doctrines  which  attack  the  great  conservative  institu¬ 
tion  of  property  itself,  and  threaten  .  .  .  the  very  existence  of  society 
itself.”  If  the  public  should  go  along  with  Calhoun’s  “Jacobin  doc¬ 
trine”  of  repealing  any  national  bank  that  may  be  chartered,  “then 
the  question  of  man’s  capability  for  self-government,  will  have  been 
forever  solved  in  the  negative.”  In  allying  with  the  Democrats,  Cal- 
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houn  lias  joined  a  party  which  “has  poisoned  the  fountain  of  morality, 
and  sapped  the  foundations  of  the  public  liberty.”  In  regard  to  the 
party  which  Calhoun  has  deserted,  on  the  other  hand:  “Sir,  the  civil 
annals  of  mankind  nowhere  tell  of  a  more  chivalrous  party  than  the 
Whigs  of  these  United  States.  Not  Old  England,  in  the  day  her 
Saxon  spirit  ran  highest,  nor  New  England,  in  the  ‘times  that  tried 
men’s  souls,’  boasted  a  nobler  mass  of  patriot  freemen.”  PC’s  in  the 
Charleston,  S.C.,  Courier,  July  9,  10,  13,  14,  27,  28,  and  30,  and 
August  4  and  6,  1841  (reprinted  from  the  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  Herald  of  unstated  dates);  PC’s  in  The  Letters  of  Lowndes, 
Addressed  to  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  and  Philadelphia:  Geo.  S.  Appleton,  1843). 

Further  remarks  on  the  Fiscal  Bank  of  the  U.S.,  7/1.  William  C. 
Rives  made  a  long  speech  on  the  bill.  He  referred  to  Calhoun  s  pre¬ 
vious  opposition  to  the  “pet  bank  system”  which  he  contrasted  un¬ 
favorably  with  Calhoun’s  more  recent  position  that  he  preferred  de¬ 
posits  in  State  banks  to  a  national  bank.  This,  suggested  Rives,  was 
from  a  desire  to  become  head  of  the  State  bank  forces.  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn  said  that  was  not  his  object.  It  was  to  prevent  a  repeal  of  the 
sub-treasury  law.  He  scorned  the  imputation  cast  upon  him.  Later 
Calhoun  said  “that  he  had  never  had  any  confidence  in  the  virtue  of 
the  State  Banks,  but  only  trusted  to  their  weakness  as  disabling  them 
from  doing  injury.”  From  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald,  July  5,  1841, 
p.  2,  and  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and  Commercial  Daily  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  July  2,  1841,  p.  2.  Variant  in  Congressional  Globe,  27th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Appendix,  p.  351. 


To  the  Rev.  J  [ere  mi  ah]  Day,  D.D.,  [Yale  College, 
New  Haven] 

Washington,  4th  July  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  I  am  requested  by  the  friends  of  the  Hon.  A.B.  Long- 
street,  President  of  Emory  College,  Oxford[,]  Georgia,  to  suggest  his 
name  to  you,  as  worthy  of  the  Honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law. 

I  comply  with  the  request  with  much  pleasure.  I  have  long  and 
intimately  known  Mr.  Longstreet,  and  regard  him  as  every  way 
worthy  of  the  honor,  and  would  be  much  gratified,  should  the  honor 
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be  conferred  on  him  by  an  Institution,  for  which  I  have  so  much 
regard  and  affection  as  Yale.  With  great  respect  I  am  &  &,  J.C. 
Calhoun. 

ALS  in  CtY,  Beinecke  Library. 

Remarks  on  a  change  in  the  Senate’s  time  of  meeting,  7/6.  Lewis 
F.  Linn  of  Mo.  moved  that  the  Senate  convene  daily  at  11  a.m.  “Mr. 
Calhoun  said  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  say  any  thing  on  this 
subject.  But  the  yeas  and  nays  having  been  demanded,  he  would,  in 
as  few  words  as  possible,  state  why  he  felt  constrained  to  vote  for  the 
resolution.  He  was  unwilling,  at  this  sultry  season  of  the  year,  to  see 
the  measures  now  in  progress  precipitated,  by  causing  the  Senate  to 
continue  in  session  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day,  when  it  has  been  am¬ 
ply  shown  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  sacrifice  of  health  which 
must  be  the  necessary  consequence.  If  there  has  been  delay,  it  has 
been  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  measures  attempted  to  be  forced  on 
the  country.  The  gentleman  [Henry  Clay]  who  manifests  such  impa¬ 
tience  to  pass  these  measures,  will  find  in  the  end  that  he  gains  noth¬ 
ing  by  hastily  pressing  them  forward.  He  pursues  a  course  calculated 
to  create  stronger  opposition.  The  customary  mode  of  proceeding 
with  the  business  of  the  Senate  would  enable  him  to  attain  his  object 
of  dispatching  the  public  business  sooner.  But,  in  reference  to  the 
resolution  now  under  discussion,  he,  ( Mr.  Calhoun, )  being  persuaded 
that  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  at  the  hour 
now  adopted,  would  vote  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri.”  (The 
motion  was  defeated  13  to  31.)  From  Congressional  Globe,  27th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  152.  Also  printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe, 
July  6,  1841,  p.  2.  Variant  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National 
Intelligencer,  July  7,  1841,  p.  2. 


Further  Remarks  in  Debate  on  the 
Fiscal  Bank  of  the  United  States 

[In  the  Senate,  July  7,  1841] 
[James  Buchanan  moved  to  strike  from  the  bill  the  words  “District 
of  Columbia”  referring  to  the  location  of  the  bank.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  should  vote  to  strike  out  these  words,  on  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  principle,  because  he  considered  the  location  of  the  Bank  in 
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Washington,  as  a  mere  sham,  and  if  it  was  stricken  out,  he  should 
move  to  fill  it  with  New  Orleans,  wishing,  as  he  did,  to  put  it  as  far 
from  the  government  as  possible. 

[There  was  further  debate .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  the  fact  this  bank  could  not  be  located  at  any 
place  without  giving  advantages  to  that  place  which  were  not  pos¬ 
sessed  elsewhere,  was  a  great  and  serious  objection.  But  if  it  was 
to  be  established  on  principles  of  justice,  it  was  necessary  that  it 
should  be  located  South  of  Mason  &  Dixon’s  line,  for  it  was  time  they 
should  look  at  exports  as  well  as  imports.  Now  the  exports  of  New 
Orleans  were  half  the  exports  of  the  Union.  Two  small  States  alone, 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  had  an  export  of  45  millions  a  year,  with  a 
population  of  but  900,000  souls,  half  of  whom  were  slaves.  If,  then, 
they  were  to  have  a  bank,  why  not  have  it  in  the  centre  of  commerce, 
and  not  in  this  district,  where  it  would  be  useless,  unless  as  a  political 
instrument. 

[Buchanans  amendment  was  defeated  20  to  29.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  words,  “District  of 
Columbia,”  and  insert  “New  Orleans.” 

[There  was  further  discussion .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  explained  that  in  making  this  motion,  if  it  should 
prevail,  his  opposition  would  not  be  abated  toward  the  bank. 

[Calhouns  motion  was  defeated  16  to  29.] 

From  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald,  July  9,  1841,  p.  2.  Variant  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Globe,  July  8,  1841,  p.  2;  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  p.  159.  Other  variants  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelli¬ 
gencer,  July  8,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  July  8,  1841,  p.  2. 

Remarks  on  William  Henry  Harrison’s  opinion  on  a  national  bank, 
7/7.  James  Buchanan  debated  with  William  A.  Graham  of  N.C.  as 
to  whether  George  E.  Badger  [Harrison’s  Secretary  of  the  Navy]  had 
in  a  speech  in  N.C.  during  the  1840  election  campaign  stated  that 
Harrison  was  opposed  to  a  national  bank.  Buchanan  contended  that 
the  statement  had  been  made  and  Graham  denied  it.  “Mr.  Calhoun 
said  he  happened  to  have  the  speech  in  his  hand,  and  he  would  read 
the  passage  referred  to.  The  honorable  Senator  read  a  paragraph,  in 
which  the  speaker,  in  allusion  to  a  charge  that  General  Harrison  was 
in  favor  of  a  National  Bank,  replied,  ‘No;  the  charge  is  false.’  ”  Gra¬ 
ham  stated  that  the  speech  had  not  been  made  on  the  occasion  now 
under  discussion.  “Mr.  Calhoun  admitted  that  the  gentleman  was 
right,  but  it  was  delivered  at  a  meeting  held  in  Granville  county,  in 
the  month  of  March,  1840,  and  that  meeting,  or  convention,  circulated 
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100,000  copies  of  the  speech.”  From  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald, 
July  9,  1841,  p.  2.  Variant  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  July  24, 
1841,  p.  1;  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Appendix,  p. 
162. 

To  L[ewis]  Cass,  [U.S.  Minister  to  France,]  7/8.  Calhoun  intro¬ 
duces  and  recommends  “Mr.  Sheegog,  a  citizen  of  Tennessee,  [pos¬ 
sibly  Robert  Shegog].  While  Calhoun’s  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  bearer  is  slight,  “he  comes  recommended  to  me  as  [a]  gentleman 
of  great  respectability  and  worth.”  ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun 
Papers. 

Remarks  on  Robert  J.  Walker’s  amendment  to  the  bill  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Fiscal  Rank  of  the  U.S.,  7/8.  Walker’s  amendment  would  re¬ 
quire  an  annual  disclosure  to  Congress  of  certain  types  of  financial 
transactions  by  officers  of  the  bank.  “Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  would  vote 
for  this  amendment,  though,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  far  short  of  what 
the  public  had  a  right  to  demand.  He  traced  the  manner  by  which 
the  Bank  could  operate  in  different  sections,  as  favoritism  or  interest 
might  dictate.  Expanding  in  one  section,  and  making  money  plenty 
there,  and  contracting  in  another,  and  making  money  scarce.  The 
community  had  as  much  right  to  the  publicity  of  these  proceedings 
as  that  of  any  other  department  of  the  Government.”  ( The  amend¬ 
ment  was  defeated  23  to  25. )  From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.,  p.  163.  Also  printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  July 
9,  1841,  p.  2.  Variants  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  In¬ 
telligencer,  July  9, 1841,  p.  2;  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Daily  Advertiser,  July  9,  1841,  p.  2. 


Remarks  on  William  Allen’s 

Amendment  to  the  Fiscal  Bank  Bill 

[In  the  Senate,  July  9,  1841] 
[Allen  moved  an  amendment  requiring  the  reporting  to  Congress  of, 
and  the  wide  and  immediate  publication  of  any  orders  issued  by  the 
officers  of  the  proposed  bank  to  expand  or  contract  loans  and  dis¬ 
counts.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  hoped  that  this  amendment  would  receive  the  unani¬ 
mous  vote  of  the  Senate.  The  object  of  this  bank  is  to  regulate  the 
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currency— that  is,  to  make  it  more  or  less— and,  as  a  consequence,  to 
make  prices  more  or  less.  This,  every  one  must  see,  reaches  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  humblest  citizen,  as  well  as  the  richest.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Manchester  showed  that  the  Bank  of  England,  by  con¬ 
tracting  six  millions,  affected  the  value  of  property  to  the  amount  of 
forty  millions.  A  great  Treasury  Bank’s  contractions  must  reach 
here  all  the  State  institutions.  This,  then,  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
ways,  presses  upon  the  interests  of  the  people. 

Mr.  C[alhoun]  next  pointed  out  the  effect  of  a  contraction  of  even 
six  millions;  and  showed,  conclusively,  that  there  never  was  invented 
a  more  potent  engine  of  power  than  that  of  a  board  of  nine  bank 
directors  sitting  in  secret  conclave,  and  controlling  at  pleasure  by 
orders  for  contractions  and  expansions,  the  destinies  of  a  great  con¬ 
federation  of  people.  He  showed  that  the  three  directors  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Executive,  may,  by  this  means,  build  up  or  pull  down 
fortunes,  and  thus  exert  unlimited  sway  through  this  monetary  ma¬ 
chine  over  the  popular  institutions.  These  directors  have  then  only 
to  give  orders  to  contract  or  expand,  to  effect  any  political  object  to 
suit  the  purposes  or  views  of  their  appointing  power;  to  which,  from 
the  nature  of  things,  they  must  be  subservient.  Their  power  over  the 
elections  will  be  irresistible.  If  the  people  are  to  be  goaded  into 
exasperation,  contraction  after  contraction  may  be  kept  up,  as  it  was 
before  the  late  Presidential  election;  if  the  prosperity  of  an  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  to  be  made  manifest  at  the  eve  of  a  re-election,  expansion 
on  expansion  may  succeed  each  other  till  the  people  are  made  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  never  have  had  such  good  times  before.  If  an  object  is 
to  be  attained  by  controlling  the  great  staples  of  any  one  section  of 
the  country,  this  board  of  directors  has  but  to  order  an  expansion  in 
that  section,  and  contraction  in  its  presumed  rival,  and  the  trade  of 
both  will  be  absorbed  by  the  one  where  the  expansion  is  ordered,  and 
distress  will  be  produced  where  the  contraction  occurs.  This  board, 
by  its  fiat,  can  set  up  Mobile  against  New  Orleans,  or  New  Orleans 
against  Mobile,  and  make  either,  at  pleasure,  the  emporium  of  the 
cotton  trade  of  the  South.  It  is  urged  that  the  public  mind  is  not 
prepared  for  the  principle  of  publicity,  applied  to  banking;  that  there 
is  a  prejudice  against  the  exposure  of  private  accounts.  That  preju¬ 
dice  does  not  come  from  the  people;  it  comes  from  those  who  never 
should,  and  never  could,  have  such  accounts  if  publicity  were  a  ruling 
principle  of  such  institutions.  This  amendment  is  one  calculated  to 
reach  to  all  the  people;  and  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  would  call  upon  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  to  rise  and  show  a  single  reason  why  the 
orders  of  this  board  of  directors  should  not  be  made  public,  not  only 
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in  a  matter  affecting  the  prices  of  labor  and  property  all  over  the 
land,  but  in  all  and  every  matter  connected  with  the  whole  institution. 

[The  amendment  was  defeated  23  to  26.] 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  170.  Also  printed  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  July  10,  1841,  p.  3.  Variants  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  July  10,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Madisonian,  July  10,  1841,  p.  3;  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and  Commercial 
Daily  Advertiser,  July  10,  1841,  p.  2;  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald,  July  12, 
1841,  p.  1. 

Further  remarks  on  the  Fiscal  Bank  of  the  U.S.,  7/ 10.  Levi  Wood¬ 
bury  moved  an  amendment  prohibiting  the  officers  and  stockholders 
of  the  bank  from  making  a  gift  or  donation  of  funds  for  any  purpose. 
“Mr.  Calhoun  opposed  the  motion  [by  Henry  Clay  to  strike  the  prohi¬ 
bition  as  it  regarded  stockholders]  on  the  ground  that  one-third  of 
the  money  was  public  property,  and  that  power  should  not  be  given, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  take  away  the  public  treasure.”  Later 
in  the  debate  further  dilutions  of  the  amendment  were  favored  by 
Whig  Senators.  “Mr.  Calhoun  said  it  was  surprising  what  an  effect 
a  little  complication  had  on  the  views  of  gentlemen.  If  the  question 
was  proposed  whether  we  should  authorize  the  Receiver  General  at 
New  York  or  Charleston,  to  put  their  hands  into  the  Treasury  and 
dispose  of  the  public  money  in  their  charge  as  their  feeling  might 
prompt  them,  there  was  not  a  single  Senator  who  would  countenance 
it  for  a  moment;  and  yet  what  was  the  proposition  of  gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side,  in  fact,  but  a  privilege  to  permit  these  individuals 
who  are  directors  in  this  Bank  to  dispose  of  the  money  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  is  invested  in  it?  He  urged  that  this  complication  of  the 
affairs  of  Government  with  a  company  of  bankers  on  the  ground  as¬ 
sumed,  might  subject  the  finances  of  the  country  to  a  control  utterly 
at  war  with  the  real  fiduciaries— the  representatives  of  the  States  and 
the  people— to  whom  the  Constitution  committed  this  vital  trust.  He 
said  the  case  now  before  the  Senate  simplified  the  matter,  so  that 
every  man  must  see  the  danger  of  this  odious  connection  of  Govern¬ 
ment  with  bankers.  The  charter  committed  the  finances  of  the  na¬ 
tion  to  the  custody  and  management  of  the  corporation.”  From  Con¬ 
gressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  176-177.  Also  printed  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  July  13, 1841,  p.  1.  Variant  in  the  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  American  and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  July  12, 
1841,  p.  2. 
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To  Tho[ma]s  G.  Clemson,  Pendleton 

Washington,  11th  July  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  I  received  yours  of  the  4th  yesterday  and  am  happy 
to  learn,  that  all  are  well  and  that  the  prospect  is  so  good  for  a  crop. 

When  I  last  heard  from  Alabama,  the  prospect  [“there”  inter¬ 
lined]  was  exceedingly  fine,  both  corn  &  cotton,  and  what  is  impor¬ 
tant,  in  reference  to  the  worm,  very  early.  Andrew  [Pickens  Calhoun] 
says  three  weeks  more  so  than  the  crop  of  ’39,  which  was  so  fine. 
Should  the  present  appearance  of  a  good  crop  be  realized,  and  the 
price  of  cotton  be  but  ten  cents,  the  South  would  be  relieved  from 
embarrassment,  provided  the  government  should  let  us  alone. 

Whether  it  will  or  not  is  exceedingly  doubtful.  [Henry]  Clay  & 
the  whigs  are  exerting  ever[y]  nerve[?]  to  carry  their  measures,  and 
resorting  to  the  most  despotick  and  unusual  rules  to  accomplish  their 
object,  but  the  resistance,  particularly  in  the  Senate,  is  steady,  con¬ 
centrated  and  effective.  It  is  now  a  question  exceedingly  doubtful, 
whether  a  single  one  of  their  measures  will  pass.  It  stands  on  the  cast 
of  a  die,  whether  they  shall  lose  all,  or  carry  all.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  giving  away  in  their  ranks,  and  still  more  distraction,  which 
would  lead  to  certain  defeat,  were  it  not  for  the  shame  and  certain 
overthrow,  if  a  session  call[ed]  for  the  purpose  of  passing  their  batch 
of  measures,  should  terminate  without  doing  any  thing.  This  &  this 
alone  holds  them  together,  and  this  and  this  alone  will  carry  their 
measures,  if  they  should  be  carried  at  all. 

We  are  now  engaged  on  the  bank  bill  in  the  Senate  (Clay[]s). 
Its  fate  is  doubtful.  I  do  not  think  it  will  pass  the  body.  The  proba¬ 
bility  is,  that  it  will  be  defeated  by  one  or  two  votes;  but  that 
[Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Thomas]  Ewing’s  bill  will  be  taken  up 
immediately  in  the  other  House,  and  passed  through  by  the  previous 
question  and  sent  to  the  Senate,  where,  I  think,  it  would  pass  &  be¬ 
come  a  law  by  the  sanction  of  the  President  [John  Tyler].  This  I 
fear,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  I  do.  I  should  much  rather  Clay’s  bill 
should  pass  and  be  vetoed. 

Our  sittings  are  exceedingly  laborious,  averaging  about  six  hours 
in  the  day  and  thirty-six  in  the  week.  This,  at  this  warm  season, 
combined  with  a  heavy  correspondence,  reading  of  documents  and 
preperation  for  [“debate”  canceled]  discussion  is  heavy  &  exhausting 
work.  My  health  continues  good  [“under  it”  interlined],  but  I  feel 
gaded  [sic;  jaded];  though  I  take  regular  exercise,  [“by  w”  canceled] 
eat  [“&  drink”  interlined]  temperately  and  sleep  soundly.  I  walk 
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morning  &  evening  on  an  average  two  and  three  miles  a  day.  I  long 
to  be  home  and  be  quiet;  but  unless  we  can  defeat  the  bank,  which 
I  think  would  defeat  all  the  other  measures  and  terminate  the  session, 
I  fear  we  shall  be  detained  here  till  September. 

Patrick  [Calhoun]  is  with  me.  He  visited  Albany  &  Saratoga  after 
he  passed  his  examination,  which  detained  him.  He  passed  with 
reputation,  considering  his  great  loss  of  time  by  sickness.  He  looks 
well  and  intends  to  return  home  in  7  or  8  days,  should  he  receive 
his  commission  in  that  time.  The  list  has  not  yet  been  sent  on  from 
the  Point,  &  the  appointments  cannot  be  made  till  it  comes.  Say  to 
Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clemson],  that  he  will  write  her  in  a  day 
or  two. 

I  have  in  a  great  measure  made  up  my  mind  to  send  John  [C. 
Calhoun,  Jr.]  to  the  Virginia  University,  where  he  can  select  his 
studies.  I  do  not  think  he  has  any  taste  for  the  classicks.  I  wish 
him  to  cease  their  study,  and  direct  his  studies  to  arithmetick,  geome¬ 
try,  English  grammer  [sic],  if  not  already  familiar  with  it,  writing 
[“including  spelling”  interlined ],  and  composition,  till  I  return.  If  it 
does  not  put  you  to  inconvenience,  I  would  be  glad  [if]  you  [“would” 
interlined ]  see  Mr.  [Robert]  Anderson  in  reference  to  his  studies  and 
request  his  particular  attention  to  him;  and  do  urge  on  John  the 
importance  of  exerting  himself. 

Give  my  love  to  all.  Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  variant  PC  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Correspondence,  pp.  480-481. 
Note:  The  postmark  of  this  letter  reads  “Jul[y]  10.” 


Further  Remarks  in  Debate  on  the 
Fiscal  Bank  Bill 


[In  the  Senate,  July  12,  1841] 
[Under  consideration  was  an  amendment  offered  by  Silas  Wright  to 
eliminate  the  portion  of  the  proposed  bank  charter  that  provided  for 
a  subscription  of  100,000  shares  of  stock  by  the  federal  government. 
The  amendment  was  attacked  by  Henry  Clay.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  not  surprised  at  the  impatience  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  though  he  was  at  his  attributing  to  this  side  of  the 
chamber  the  delays  and  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  favorite 
measure. 

How  many  days  did  the  Senator  himself  spend  in  amending  his 
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own  bill?  The  bill  had  been  twelve  days  before  the  Senate,  and 
eight  of  those  had  been  occupied  by  the  friends  of  the  bill.  That 
delay  did  not  originate  on  this  side  of  the  house;  but  now  that  the 
time  which  was  cheerfully  accorded  to  him  and  his  friends  is  to  be 
reciprocated,  before  half  of  it  is  over,  the  charge  of  factious  delay 
is  raised.  Surely  the  urgency  and  impatience  of  the  Senator  and  his 
friends  cannot  be  so  very  great  that  the  minority  must  not  be  allowed 
to  employ  as  many  days  in  amending  their  bill  as  they  took  them¬ 
selves  to  alter  it.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  says  he  is  afraid,  if 
we  go  on  in  this  way,  we  will  not  get  through  the  measures  of  this 
session  till  the  last  of  autumn.  Is  not  the  fault  in  himself,  and  in 
the  nature  of  the  measures  he  urges  so  impatiently?  These  measures 
are  such  as  tire  Senators  in  the  minority  are  wholly  opposed  to  on 
principle— such  as  they  conscientiously  believe  are  unconstitutional— 
and  is  it  not  then  right  to  resist  them,  and  prevent,  if  they  can,  all 
invasions  of  the  Constitution?  Why  does  he  build  upon  such  un¬ 
reasonable  expectations  as  to  calculate  on  carrying  measures  of  this 
magnitude  and  importance  with  a  few  days  of  hasty  legislation  on 
each?  What  are  the  measures  proposed  by  the  Senator.  They  com¬ 
prise  the  whole  Federal  system,  which  it  took  forty  years  from  1789 
to  1829,  to  establish— but  which  are  now,  happily  for  the  country, 
prostrate  in  the  dust.  And  it  is  these  measures,  fraught  with  such 
important  results [,]  that  are  now  sought  to  be  hurried  through  in  one 
extra  session;  measures  which,  without  consuming  one  particle  of 
useless  time  to  discuss  fully,  would  require,  instead  of  an  extra  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  four  or  five  regular  sessions. 

The  Senator  said  the  country  was  in  agony,  crying  for  “action,” 
“action.”  He  understood  whence  that  cry  came— it  came  from  the 
holders  of  State  stocks,  the  men  who  expected  another  expansion, 
to  relieve  themselves  at  the  expense  of  Government.  “Action’  — 
“action,”  meant  nothing  but  “plunder,”  “plunder,”  “plunder,”  and  he 
assured  the  gentleman,  that  he  could  not  be  more  anxious  in  urging 
a  system  of  plunder  than  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  would  be  in  opposing  it. 
He  so  understood  the  Senator,  and  he  inquired  of  him,  whether  he 
called  this  an  insidious  amendment? 

Mr.  Clay.  I  said  no  such  thing,  sir;  I  did  not  say  any  thing 
about  the  motives  of  Senators. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  understood  the  Senator’s  meaning  to  be 
that  the  motives  of  the  Opposition  were  factious  and  frivolous. 

Mr.  Clay.  I  said  no  such  thing,  sir. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  It  was  so  understood. 

Mr.  Clay.  No,  sir;  no,  sir. 
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Mr.  Calhoun.  Yes,  sir,  yes;  it  could  be  understood  in  no  other 
way. 

Mr.  Clay.  What  I  did  say,  was,  that  the  effect  of  such  amend¬ 
ments,  and  of  consuming  time  in  debating  them,  would  be  a  waste 
of  that  time  from  the  business  of  the  session;  and  consequently, 
would  produce  unnecessary  delay  and  embarrassment.  I  said  noth¬ 
ing  of  motives— I  only  spoke  of  the  practical  effect  and  result. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  understood  it  had  been  repeated  for  the 
second  time  that  there  could  be  no  other  motive  or  object  entertained 
by  the  Senators  in  the  opposition,  in  making  amendments  and 
speeches  on  this  bill,  than  to  embarrass  the  majority  by  frivolous  and 
vexatious  delay. 

Mr.  Clay  insisted  that  he  made  use  of  no  assertions  as  to  motives. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  If  the  Senator  means  to  say  that  he  does  not 
accuse  this  side  of  the  House  of  bringing  forward  propositions  for 
the  sake  of  delay,  he  wished  to  understand  him. 

Mr.  Clay.  I  intended  that. 

Mr.  Calhoun  repeated  that  he  understood  the  Senator  to  mean 
that  the  Senators  in  the  opposition  were  spinning  out  the  time  for 
no  other  purpose  but  that  of  delaying  and  embarrassing  the  ma¬ 
jority. 

Mr.  Clay  admitted  that  was  his  meaning,  though  not  thus  ex¬ 
pressed. 

Mr.  Calhoun  observed  that  to  attempt,  by  such  charges  of  fac¬ 
tious  and  frivolous  motives,  to  silence  the  opposition,  was  wholly 
useless.  He  and  his  friends  had  principles  to  contend  for  that  were 
neither  new  nor  frivolous,  and  they  would  here  now,  and  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  maintain  them  against  those  measures,  in  whatever 
way  they  thought  most  efficient— Did  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
mean  to  apply  to  the  Senate  the  gag  law  passed  in  the  other  branch 
of  Congress?  If  he  did,  it  was  time  he  should  know  that  he,  (Mr. 
Calhoun,)  and  his  friends  were  ready  to  meet  him  on  that  point. 
It  was  not  his  intention,  and  he  knew  that  it  could  not  be  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  any  of  his  friends,  to  waste  unnecessarily  one  particle  of  the 
time  of  this  session;  but  time  they  would  require  to  amend  the  bill, 
and  that  was  all  they  asked.  Certain  he  was,  that  no  other  than  a 
fair  and  open  opposition,  on  principle,  was  meant.  As  long  as  dis¬ 
cussion  was  necessary,  they  should  have  it— beyond  that,  they  did 
not  look. 

[Clay  replied.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  Senator’s  predilec- 
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tion  for  a  gag  law.  Let  him  bring  on  that  measure  as  soon  as  ever 
he  pleases. 

Mr.  [Thomas  H.]  Benton.  Come  on  with  it. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  it  must  be  admitted  that,  if  the  Senator  was 
not  acting  on  the  Federal  side,  he  would  find  it  hard  to  persuade  the 
American  people  of  the  fact,  by  showing  them  his  love  of  gag  laws, 
and  strong  disposition  to  silence  both  the  national  councils  and  the 
press.  Did  he  not  remember  something  about  an  alien  and  sedition 
law,  and  can  he  fail  to  perceive  the  relationship  with  the  measure  he 
contemplates  to  put  down  debate  here?  What  is  the  difference,  in 
principle,  between  his  gag  law  and  the  alien  and  sedition  law?  We 
are  gravely  told  that  the  speaking  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  which  is  to  convey  to  them  full  information  on  the  subjects  of 
legislation  in  their  councils,  is  worse  than  useless,  and  must  be  abated. 
Who  consumed  the  time  of  last  Congress  in  long  speeches,  vexatious 
and  frivolous  attempts  to  embarrass  and  thwart  the  business  of  the 
country,  and  useless  opposition,  tending  to  no  end  but  that  out  of 
doors,  the  Presidential  election?  Who  but  the  Senator  and  his  party, 
then  in  the  minority?  But  now,  when  they  are  in  the  majority,  and 
the  most  important  measures  ever  pressed  forward  together  in  one 
session,  he  is  the  first  to  threaten  a  gag  law,  to  choke  off  debate,  and 
deprive  the  minority  even  of  the  poor  privilege  of  entering  their 
protest.  What  does  the  minority  contend  for,  but  their  undoubted 
right  to  question,  examine,  and  discuss  those  measures  which  they 
believe  in  their  hearts  are  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try?  It  was  objected  that  on  one  amendment  seven  speeches  had 
been  made  on  this  side  of  the  House.  And  what  if  there  were? 
Was  it  any  thing  extraordinary  in  the  fact  that  seven  Senators  from 
different  parts  of  the  Union  should  have  different  views  and  different 
interests  to  consider,  or  that  each  should  require  time  to  deliver  his 
views  on  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance— on  a  question  reach¬ 
ing  to  every  man  in  the  community— a  question  demanding  pub¬ 
licity  in  relation  to  the  power  of  creating  fluctuations  in  the  currency 
which  adjusts  the  price  of  every  man’s  labor  and  property?  Yet  the 
remonstrance  against  keeping  a  thing  of  such  vital  interest  secret 
from  the  people,  is  now  pronounced  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
the  best  of  reasons  for  urging  his  odious  gag  law  upon  those  who 
have  dared  to  remonstrate.  The  Senator  refers  to  the  [obstructive] 
course  pursued  by  Mr.  [Timothy]  Pickering  [in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  during  the  War  of  1812]  in  a  contest  with  the  foreign 
enemies  of  the  country.  He  (Mr.  C[alhoun] )  would  not  say  that  he 
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and  his  friends  were  contending  with  domestic  enemies,  but  they 
did  insist  that  they  were  opposing  principles  which  were  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  those  involved  in  that  contest.  What,  now,  is  the  situation 
of  the  parties  here?  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  his  friends,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  belief  of  the  minority  in  this  body,  are  trying  to  enforce 
measures  which  that  minority  believes  are  against  the  best  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  that  minority  is  trying  to 
resist,  and,  if  they  cannot  prevent  those  measures,  to  make  them  at 
least  as  harmless  as  they  can.  He  (Mr.  Calhoun)  never  had  but  one 
opinion;  that  from  the  time  the  suspension  of  the  banks  took  place, 
and  the  issue  was  before  the  people  between  a  Sub-Treasury  and  a 
National  Bank,  it  was  the  same  vital  principles  of  high  taxes,  high 
tariff,  funded  debt,  and  distribution,  which  were  to  be  made  the  basis 
of  obtaining  political  power;  and  all  that  was  wanting  was,  the  ma¬ 
chine  for  concentrating  these  elements  of  power.  And  he  did  trust 
that  the  gentlemen  with  whom  he  acted,  would  go  out  and  do  their 
duty,  without  being  deterred  by  any  menace  of  a  gag  law  from  mak¬ 
ing  such  amendments  as  they  might  think  proper. 

One  word  as  to  this  ten  millions:  Have  we  got  it?  No.  From 
whom  are  we  to  get  it?  From  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
How?  By  a  mortgage  on  their  property  and  labor  at  5  per  cent.  It 
is  to  be  made  up  by  a  tax  on  them.  This  borrowed  capital  and  tax 
are  to  be  brought  to  this  city  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  nine  men, 
to  do  what  they  please  with  it— to  distribute  it  to  distant  offices  to 
be  lent  to  their  private  friends  and  acquaintances.  The  loaning  ca¬ 
pacity  of  these  nine  men  is  nothing;  but  they  may  hand  it  to  others 
to  loan  out.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  with  it,  is  to  be  done  in  secret, 
and  kept  from  the  people.  Now,  is  it  not  better  to  leave  this  money 
in  the  people’s  own  pockets,  and  let  them  dispose  of  it  themselves? 
What  right  has  Congress  to  lend  money  at  all?  That  question  is  no 
new  question  of  discussion.  Has  it  ever  been  settled  that  Congress 
has  that  right?  Then  if  Congress  has  no  such  right— if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  such  right— if  no  individual  connected  with  any  of  these 
Departments  has  the  right— neither  collectively  nor  separately— how 
can  the  right  be  derived  from  them  through  a  thing  of  their  creation? 
The  truth  is,  when  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a  corporation  to  do 
wh*t  you  cannot  do  yourselves,  you  erect  something  to  deceive  the 
people  into  a  belief  that  it  has  a  vitality  and  power  which  its  creators 
had  not,  and  consequently  could  not  impart,  but  which  has  a  sort  of 
mysteriousness  about  it  that  serves  to  blind  those  who  look  at  it  into 
some  vague  belief  in  its  capacity. 
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From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  183-185.  Also  printed 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  July  13,  1841,  pp.  2—3;  the  Charleston,  S.C., 
Mercury,  July  22,  1841,  p.  2;  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Abridgment  of  Debates,  14: 
309-311.  Variants  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  July  13,  1841,  p.  3; 
the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald,  July  14,  1841,  p.  3;  Kendall’s  Expositor,  vol.  I,  no. 
16  (July  21,  1841),  pp.  242-244. 


Further  Remarks  on  the  Fiscal 
Bank  Bill 

[In  the  Senate,  July  14,  1841] 
[Under  debate  was  an  amendment  proposed  by  Henry  Clay  remov¬ 
ing  penalties  against  the  proposed  bank  for  suspension  of  specie  pay¬ 
ments.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  this,  to  his  mind,  was  an  ominous  proceeding. 

[Clay  replied  that  “with  some  gentlemen,  everything  was  omi¬ 
nous  or  oppressive ”  and  inquired  whether  to  remove  the  penalty  for 
suspensions  was  to  sanction  suspensions .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  [replied:]  Yes,  as  explicitly  as  it  could  be,  for  what 
had  been  the  history  of  all  these  penalties  and  forfeitures?  Why 
not  one  had  been  enforced.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  said,  with 
some  people  every  thing  was  ominous  and  oppressive;  he  (Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn)  would  say,  that  every  act  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  was 
almost  invariaaly  [sic]  so.  That  Senator,  as  in  1837,  would  ride  down 
all  other  banks. 

[Clay  spoke  briefly  and  other  Senators  opposing  the  bill  engaged 
in  the  debate .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  in  his  State  a  question  was  raised  on  the 
point  whether  a  suspension  of  a  bank  was  not  a  cause  of  forfeiture  of 
its  charter,  and  that  it  was  one  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
ablest  lawyers.  He  had  supposed  that  there  was  a  provision  of  this 
character  in  the  bill,  but  he  could  find  none  such.  If  the  friends  of 
the  bill  were  willing  to  support  this  amendment,  and  thereby  recog¬ 
nize  the  right  of  suspension,  they  must  see  to  it.  They  were  under 
no  obligations  to  amend  this  bill,  and  he  left  it  to  gentlemen  who 
had  brought  forward  the  bill  to  take  the  responsibility  and  put  in 
the  amendment,  recognizing  the  right  of  suspension.  This  was  by 
far  the  most  ominous  vote  that  had  been  given;  it  would  be  a  paper 
bank,  not  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wished  to  lend,  but  for  those 
who  wished  to  borrow. 

[Debate  continued .] 
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Mr.  Calhoun  then  rose  to  move  an  adjournment;  it  was  then  half 
past  three  o’clock,  and  he  presumed  most  of  the  amendments  had 
been  got  through. 

[There  was  some  discussion  between  Clay  and  Calhoun  over  ad¬ 
journment.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  his 
side  of  the  House  had  got  through  with  their  amendments,  but  he 
thought  they  could  get  through  by  Saturday  night.  He  had  two 
himself  yet  to  offer. 

From  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald,  July  16,  1841,  pp.  2-3.  Variant  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  July  15,  1841,  pp.  2-3;  Congressional  Globe,  27th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  198-200.  Other  variants  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Madi¬ 
sonian,  July  15,  1841,  p.  3;  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer, 
July  15,  1841,  p.  2. 


Remarks  on  the  Loan  Bill 

[In  the  Senate,  July  15,  1841] 
[Henry  Clay  moved  to  take  up  a  loan  bill  recently  received  from  the 
House  of  Representatives.  “The  necessities  of  the  Treasury ”  re¬ 
quired  quick  action,  he  said.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  hoped  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  would  not  press 
this.  They  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  on  another  subject  [the 
fiscal  bank],  and  he  hoped  to  dispose  of  it  before  this  was  taken  up. 

[Clay  again  spoke  of  the  urgency  of  the  situation.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  wished  to  know  why,  if  the  necessity  was  so  urgent, 
the  Loan  bill  had  not  been  pressed  on  them  before.  The  Bank  bill, 
the  Land  [proceeds  distribution]  bill,  and  other  measures,  had  been 
pressed  on  them;  and  he  wished  now  to  let  this  matter  lie  over,  till 
the  subject  under  consideration  was  disposed  of;  and  then,  if  the 
necessity  existed,  which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  had  spoken  of, 
he  would  propose  another  proposition— for  a  committee  to  bring  in 
a  bill  for  the  temporary  issue  of  Treasury  notes;  it  could  pass  im¬ 
mediately,  and  afford  relief  much  sooner  than  by  the  Loan  bill. 

[Clay  replied  that  the  Senate  had  fallen  behind  the  House  “for 
reasons  ivhich  he  would  not  state ”  and  insisted  on  taking  up  the  loan 
bill  immediately.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  asked  why  the  Loan  bill  was  not  taken  up  before 
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the  Land  bill  in  the  House?  And  now  they  came  on  us  to  force  down 
our  throats,  what  we  object  to— a  funded  permanent  debt.  Between 
the  two  schemes,  the  Treasury  notes  were  infinitely  superior,  and 
would  afford  relief  much  more  promptly.  The  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  had  got  before  them— but  by  what  means?  By  destroying  the 
liberty  of  debate— by  assailing  the  right  of  speaking— by  instituting 
a  most  dangerous  rule,  by  which  the  minority  held  the  right  of  ut¬ 
tering  one  word,  only  at  the  permission  of  the  majority.  He  objected 
to  the  system  of  machinery  by  which  this  had  been  carried  on. 

[Clay  defended  the  time  limit  imposed  upon  speakers  in  the 
House.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  was  really  struck  with  the  analogy  of  the 
language  which  gentlemen  used  now,  and  with  that  used  on  the  alien 
and  sedition  law;  it  was  exactly  the  same;  that  they  were  going  on  to 
relieve  the  people  from  their  distress,  and  their  measures  were  to  be 
regulated  by  the  party  now  in  power.  The  gentleman  was  to  judge, 
and  if  they  would  submit  to  his  discretion,  he  had  no  doubt  he  would 
be  a  very  kind  master;  and  I  tell  the  gentleman,  with  the  utmost 
coolness,  try  it  when  you  please,  and  you  will  find  no  easy  job.  They 
had  been  allowed  a  perfect  freedom  of  debate  for  fifty  years,  and 
for  the  first  time,  they  were  now  warned  that  they  were  to  be  yoked 
as  the  House  had  been.  There  never  was  a  deliberative  body  on 
earth  so  distinguished  for  courtesy  as  this  Senate,  nor  where  delib- 
ei-ative  speech  had  been  disabused  less  than  in  this;  and  this  session 
there  had  not  been  one  wanton  debate,  and  not  one  speech  of  an 
hour  and  a  half.  He  gave  notice  to  gentlemen  of  the  majority,  to 
bring  this  measure  in  when  they  pleased,  and  it  would  be  resisted 
to  the  last. 

From  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  July  17,  1841,  p.  3.  Variant  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  July  16,  1841,  pp.  2-3;  Congressional  Globe,  27th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  203-205.  Other  variants  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily 
National  Intelligencer,  July  16,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and 
Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  July  16,  1841,  p.  2.  Note:  Later  in  the  same 
day’s  debate  Calhoun  made  and  spoke  in  defense  of  a  point  of  order  against  a 
motion  for  the  Senate  to  go  into  executive  session.  ( Congressional  Globe,  27th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  205;  variant  report  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Madisonian, 
July  17,  1841,  p.  3). 
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Further  Remarks  on  the  Loan  Bill 

[In  the  Senate,  July  16,  1841] 
[Henry  Clay  had  moved  that  the  Senate  consider  immediately  a  bill 
authorizing  a  loan  to  the  government ,  not  to  exceed  $ 12,000,000 .] 
Mr.  Cajlhoun  said  he  did  not  know  what  the  feelings  on  his  side 
of  the  House  might  be;  he  would,  however,  speak  for  himself.  He 
considered  it  the  commencement  of  a  system  of  a  funded  debt  a 
system  so  odious  to  his  views  that  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose 
it  as  manfully  and  energetically  as  any  of  the  other  measures  that 
had  been  brought  forward  during  this  extra  session.  He  trusted 
they  might  be  permitted  to  go  on  and  finish  one  thing  at  a  time.  The 
Bank  bill  was  before  them;  they  were  prepared  for  that,  and  he  did 
not  wish  to  break  the  chain  by  commencing  the  discussion  of  another 
subject.  There  were  very  few  measures  to  be  brought  forward  at 
this  session  of  more  importance,  and  calling  for  more  discussion  and 
opposition,  than  this  proposition.  If  it  is  brought  up  in  this  hasty 
manner,  he  must  regard  it  as  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  Senator’s 
measures,  and  he  should,  therefore,  oppose  it  with  all  his  might.  He 
did  hope  the  Senator  would  see  the  impropriety  of  this  proceeding, 
and  allow  the  Bank  bill  to  go  on,  that  the  amendments  might  be 
completed  this  week,  and  the  vote  taken  on  Monday  [7/19].  What 
reason  could  there  be  so  urgent  that  this  loan  bill  might  not  be 
laid  over  till  then? 

[Clay  and  Silas  Wright  spoke.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  there  was  a  great  difference  between  a  Trea¬ 
sury  note  bill  for  a  temporary  loan  in  anticipation  of  the  current 
revenue  for  the  discharge  of  obligations  due,  and  a  loan  bill  to  fund 
a  debt  for  a  period  of  years,  and  not  based  upon  current  revenue  or 
liabilities  due.  There  was  a  great  difference  between  a  temporary 
loan,  based  upon  Treasury  notes,  for  four  or  five  millions,  redeem¬ 
able  at  pleasure,  and  a  permanent  debt  of  twelve  millions.  Great 
promises  of  economy  and  retrenchment  had  been  made.  At  a  time 
that  they  are  called  for,  is  this  the  way  to  effect  the  object?  Can 
economy  and  retrenchment  be  effected  by  borrowing  twelve  millions 
because  four  or  five  may  be  wanted?  Which  is  retrenchment  or 
economy  more  likely  to  be  effected  by;  having  nothing  to  spare  in 
the  Treasury  or  by  having  a  supply  more  than  required  and  bor¬ 
rowed  as  a  permanent  debt,  at  the  rate  of  five  millions  annually? 

[There  followed  some  discussion  between  Clay  and  William  R. 
King  of  Ala.  in  regard  to  amending  the  bill  so  as  to  limit  the  amount 
of  the  loan  to  the  actual  deficit  of  the  government.] 
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Mr.  Calhoun  wished  to  know  if  he  was  correct  in  his  under¬ 
standing  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  accepted  the  proposition 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  that  the  bill  was  to  be  taken  up  on 
the  condition  that  the  amount  of  the  loan  should  be  restricted  to  the 
immediate  exigencies  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  Clay  said  he  would  ask  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
as  a  man  of  candor  and  truth,  if  he  really  understood,  from  any  thing 
he  ( Mr.  Clay )  had  said  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  that 
he  had  accepted  a  proposition  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  the  loan  one 
half? 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  the  Senator  had  no  right  to  put  a  question  to 
him  in  that  form.  He  had  said  nothing  to  authorize  it;  he  had  merely 
asked  if  he  was  correct  in  his  understanding  of  the  terms  on  which 
consent  was  given  for  taking  up  the  bill. 

Mr.  Clay.  I  have  the  floor,  sir,  and  have  not  yielded  it.  Would 
any  one  on  either  side  of  the  House  say  it  was  his  understanding  that 
he  had  accepted  the  proposition  on  that  condition;  would  the  Senator 
from  Alabama— 

Mr.  King  said  his  proposition  was  to  take  up  the  bill  and  amend 
it  so  as  to  limit  the  amount  to  the  exigencies  only  of  the  treasury. 

[Clay  spoke  further.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  felt  it  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  question  put  to  him  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[previously]. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  had  made  a  proposition  to  take  up 
the  loan  bill,  and  modify  it  so  as  to  extend  only  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  Treasury.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  complimented  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  his  course.  The  bill  was  about  to  be  taken 
up,  when,  to  avoid  all  misunderstanding,  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  rose 
and  inquired  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  if  he  was  correct  in  under¬ 
standing  that  he  accepted  the  proposition.  He  did  not  say  he  had; 
he  merely  asked  if  he  had.  The  Senator,  in  a  manner  unauthorized 
by  the  question,  put  it  ( Mr.  Calhoun  [said] )  to  his  candor  and  truth 
to  say,  did  he  really  understand  him  to  have  so  accepted  the  propo¬ 
sition.  He  would  tell  that  Senator  that  he  was  at  all  times  prepared 
to  put  his  candor  and  truth  to  the  test  with  that  of  the  Senator. 

Was  there  not  every  reason  to  doubt  that  the  real  object  of  this 
loan  bill  was  for  the  present  exigencies  of  the  Government,  when  it 
was  well  known  from  the  Treasury  report,  and  the  exposition  of  it 
here,  that  there  could  be  no  exigencies  to  any  such  amount?  Did  the 
Senator  forget,  that  coupled  with  this  measure  was  his  proposition  to 
raise  the  taxes  on  imported  articles,  except  one  or  two,  to  twenty  per 
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cent.?  And  are  these  the  only  causes  of  suspicion?  Let  any  man  read 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  then  lay  his  hand  on 
his  heart  and  say  there  are  no  grounds  of  suspicion  as  to  what  is 
contemplated  by  this  loan.  The  official  organ  of  the  Administration 
[the  Washington  Daily  National  Intelligencer ]  yesterday  was  evi¬ 
dently  at  great  pains  to  make  out  a  large  deficit.  The  very  attempt 
made  to  prove  a  large  deficit,  disclosed  the  design  and  connection 
with  this  hasty  legislation  to  raise  a  loan  of  twelve  millions.  He  re¬ 
gretted  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  had  allowed  his  proposition 
to  have  any  connection  with  an  assumption  of  deficit. 

Could  he  ( Mr.  Calhoun )  with  any  truth  or  justice,  be  accused  of 
any  unfair  intention  in  warning  the  Senate  against  being  led  into  a 
measure  which  he  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
establishing  a  system  of  permanent  loans  that  must  lead  to  evils  in¬ 
calculable,  and  to  such  a  monstrous  accumulation  of  power  as 
cannot  but  endanger  the  institutions  of  the  country? 

Complaints  have  been  made  against  the  Senators  on  this  side 
for  opposing  this  loan  bill,  as  if  they  were,  in  doing  so,  merely  denying 
the  necessary  supplies  for  the  Treasury.  Had  they  no  right  to  resist 
a  loan,  three  times  larger  than  necessary,  and  therefore  more  than 
suspicious?  If  he  had  to  stand  alone,  he  would  never  consent  to 
vote  for  any  supply  to  the  Treasury  without  knowing  the  specific 
object  and  confining  it  to  that  alone.  Let  the  gentlemen  economize 
first,  and  when  they  have  retrenched  as  far  as  possible,  and  can 
show  that  they  have  not  got  up  this  scheme  for  mere  humbug,  then, 
if  they  can  make  it  appear  that  there  will  be  a  deficit,  and  that  they 
are  not  themselves  bound  to  supply  it  as  they  made  it,  it  will  be  time 
enough,  if  they  are  opposed,  to  complain. 

[The  bill  was  taken  up  and  Clay  defended  it  at  length.  Silas 
Wright  of  N.Y.  proposed  an  amendment  to  limit  the  loan  to  actual 
needs  for  funds  for  current  expenditures  as  determined  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  for  redemption  of  Treasury  notes.  C  lay  indicated  he  might 
accept  the  amendment,  with  the  elimination  of  the  provision  as  to 
Treasury  notes.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  hoped  the  Senator  from  New  York  would  not  modify 
the  amendment  as  proposed.  It  would  still  leave  the  Secretary  at 
liberty  to  exchange  stock  not  redeemable  for  three  years  for  Trea¬ 
sury  notes,  which  will  be  redeemable  at  the  expiration  of  the  year 
after  their  issue.  To  understand  the  force  of  the  objection  to  this 
exchange,  we  must  cast  our  eyes  to  the  other  wing  of  the  Capitol, 
and  witness  what’s  going  on  there.  A  bill  has  been  reported  in  that 
House  to  raise  the  duties  on  imports  to  twenty  per  cent,  on  all 
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articles  now  duty  free,  or  which  are  subject  to  a  duty  less  than  twenty 
per  cent.  This  would  raise  the  revenue  from  that  source  alone  to 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  which,  with  that  from  the  public  lands, 
if  the  Distribution  bill  should  be  defeated,  would  make  the  annual 
income  of  the  Government  at  least  twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars. 
This  vast  increase  of  income  is  proposed  at  the  moment  when  the  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  Government  ought  to  be  reduced  at  least  four  or 
five  millions  of  dollars,  in  consequence  of  the  near  approach  to  the 
termination  of  the  Florida  war,  the  completion  of  public  buildings, 
the  falling  in  [sic;  off]  of  pensions,  and  diminution  under  various 
other  heads  of  expenditure. 

Now  he  would  ask,  what  must  be  the  inevitable  result  of  this 
vast  increase  of  revenue,  with  a  great  diminution  in  expenditure, 
should  this  exchange  be  permitted?  The  first  effect  would  be  that 
there  would  be  no  public  debt  to  absorb  the  surplus  for  the  next  three 
years.  The  next  inevitable  result  would  be  either  a  large  accumu¬ 
lation  of  surplus,  with  all  the  corrupting  and  disorganizing  effects 
which  we  have  recently  experienced,  or  a  vast  increase  of  disburse¬ 
ments,  which  would  bring  back  all  that  lawless  and  wasteful  system 
of  expenditures  which  are  now  in  the  course  of  reduction,  and  which 
have  been  found  so  difficult  to  reduce.  Such  must  be  the  certain 
consequences. 

Let  gentlemen  of  the  staple  States  be  warned.  Your  constituents 
(addressing  them)  believe  that  they  pay  far  more  than  their  due 
share  of  the  imports;  that  tariffs,  debts,  and  taxes,  fall  heavily  upon 
them,  and  that  they  receive  but  very  little  remuneration  in  the  shape 
of  disbursements.  In  all  this  he  believed  they  were  right;  and  he 
would  ask  gentlemen  of  all  sides  from  that  section  of  the  country, 
whether  they  can  justify  themselves  in  supporting  measures  which, 
whether  intended  or  not,  are  calculated  to  bring  back  the  state  of 
things  which  existed  some  eight  or  ten  years  since,  and  from  which 
they  and  their  constituents  have  been  extricated  with  so  much  diffi¬ 
culty. 

But  passing  over  many  other  considerations,  he  objected  to  loans, 
because  when  made  by  the  Government  for  bank  paper,  as  they 
must  be,  they  were,  in  their  nature,  fraudulent.  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  transaction  stripped  of  all  disguise,  and  viewed  as  it  really  is? 
The  Government  gives  to  banks  in  the  form  of  stocks,  bearing  say 
six  per  cent,  interest,  and  receive  [s]  from  the  banks  in  exchange  their 
promissory  notes  without  interest.  And  what  gives  circulation  to 
these  promissory  notes  beyond  the  amount  of  their  capital  in  gold 
and  silver?  What  but  the  fact  that  the  Government  gives  them 
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credit  by  putting  them  on  the  same  footing  with  gold  and  silver  in 
all  its  pecuniary  transactions,  whether  in  the  collection  of  its  dues, 
in  the  payment  of  the  public  lands,  or  its  disbursements?  Through 
your  credit,  the  community  at  large  give  them  credit;  and  it  is  this, 
and  not  because  they  are  incorporations,  which  circulates  their  notes, 
and  gives  them  a  credit  so  far  beyond  the  amount  of  their  capital. 
What  is  this  then  but  government  buying  its  own  credit  from  the 
banks  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  instead  of  using  its  own  credit  di¬ 
rectly  and  exclusively,  which  would  be  as  safe,  and  much  safer, 
than  make  an  exchange  for  it  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  with  the 
nominal  credit  of  the  banks?  He  knew  that  this  would  be  called  ab¬ 
straction— metaphysics— by  the  whole  corps,  who  are  now  so  busily 
engaged  in  using  the  Government  as  the  agent  to  delude  and  plunder 
the  people  under  the  mystification  of  general  terms-banks,  stocks, 
loans,  and  the  like.  He  cared  not  what  they  called  it;  it  is  in  fact 
nothing  more  than  a  plain  and  simple  process  of  analysis,  intended  to 
show  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction  covered  up  under  those  vague 
and  general  terms. 

[Clay  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  slave  States  paid  more  taxes 
than  the  free.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  told  us  that 
this  bill  would  admit  of  no  delay-that  the  Treasury  was  exhausted, 
and  that  it  must  be  passed  forthwith;  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  these 
declarations,  he  has  strayed  wide  of  the  subject  into  a  debatable  field 
which  would  take  days  to  do  justice  to  the  subjects  on  which  he  has 
touched,  if  he  ( Mr.  Calhoun )  chose  to  follow  his  example.  He  had 
said  nothing  to  justify  this  introduction  of  those  general  topics.  All 
he  said  was  that  the  gentlemen  whom  he  addressed,  and  who  are 
from  the  staple  States,  represented  constituents  opposed  to  tariffs, 
to  wasteful  expenditures,  and  the  other  consequences  which  must 
necessarily  flow  from  this  measure;  and  that  he  believed  they  were 
right  in  their  opposition.  This,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senator  knew 
was  incontrovertible,  and  he,  in  order  to  have  something  to  say,  di¬ 
rects  his  attack  against  the  proposition  which  he  ( Mr.  Calhoun )  had 
maintained  some  weeks  since,  when  another  subject  under  considera¬ 
tion— that  the  fiscal  action  of  the  Government— that  is  taking  taxation 
and  disbursements  together— must  of  necessity  be  unequal.  Does 
he,  the  Senator,  undertake  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  assertion?  Can 
any  man,  who  has  the  least  understanding  upon  the  subject[,]  deny 
that  it  must  necessarily  result— taking  taxation  and  disbursements  to¬ 
gether— that  one  portion  of  the  community  must  receive  back  in  dis¬ 
bursements  more  than  it  paid  in  taxes  and  another  less;  and  that  to 
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the  former,  taxes  would,  in  reality,  be  but  bounties;  while  to  the 
latter,  they  would  be  what  their  name  imports,  taxes?  In  making  the 
assertion  he  only  laid  down  a  great  and  fundamental  truth— a  proper 
understanding  of  which  was  necessary  to  a  just  action  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Without  venturing  to  deny  the  proposition,  the  Senator  asserts 
that  it  must  lead  to  disunion,  and  thinks  it  so  palpable  that  it  is 
necessary  to  acquit  me  of  aiming  at  it. 

It  would  lead  to  disunion  if  the  only  object  of  Government  was 
money;  but  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  held  that  it  had  higher  and  holier 
purposes— liberty,  security,  and  perfecting  the  high  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  qualities  with  which  our  Maker  has  thought  proper  to  endow 
us.  So  long  as  Government  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
instituted— the  advancement  of  these  high  and  holy  objects,  every 
portion  of  the  community  ought  to  be  willing  cheerfully  to  bear  the 
unequal  pecuniary  weight  which  must  necessarily  result  from  its  fiscal 
action,  provided— and  here  he  differed  from  the  Senator— that  no 
burdens  were  imposed  but  such  as  the  just  wants  of  the  Government 
required:  that  no  expenditure  be  made  but  on  such  objects  as  fell 
within  the  legitimate  purposes  for  which  Government  was  instituted: 
that  due  economy  should  be  observed  in  the  collection  and  disburse¬ 
ment  of  the  public  revenue:  and  finally,  that  the  expenditure  should 
be  made  as  equal  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  would  permit.  The 
South  asks  no  more,  but  thus  much  she  demands  and  will  insist  on. 
As  to  himself,  he  (Mr.  C[alhoun])  would  rather  his  own  lot,  with 
these  limitations,  should  be  cast  in  the  portion  of  the  country  that 
contributes  most  to  the  public  Treasury,  than  that  which  receives 
most.  If  it  should  be  less  favorable  to  its  wealth,  it  would  be  more 
favorable  to  its  morals,  patriotism,  and  its  relative  political  weight 
in  the  Union. 

Will  the  Senator  undertake  to  deny  that  in  this  Union  there  is  a 
tax  paying  and  tax  consuming  portion?  How  else  will  he  account  for 
the  fact  that  in  1828,  just  before  the  public  debt  was  paid,  the  taxes, 
under  the  name  of  duties,  were  raised  to  the  enormous  amount  which 
they  were— equal  at  least  to  two  or  three  times  the  amount  which  the 
wants  of  the  Government  required,  and  which  actually  exceeded 
what  it  could  expend.  How  else  can  he  account  for  it,  than,  even 
after  the  surplus  had  accumulated  beyond  the  expenditure,  a  steady, 
powerful,  and  successful  resistance  against  the  reduction  of  duties 
here,  compelled  one  of  the  members  of  the  Union,  to  resort  to  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  the  system  [that  is,  interposition]  to  effect 
the  reduction?  On  the  supposition  that  one  portion  of  the  community 
was  benefited,  while  the  other  was  crushed  to  the  earth  by  this 
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oppressive  system,  all  this  is  easily  explained;  but  on  any  other  it  is 
a  profound  mystery. 

He  would  conclude  without  noticing  the  other  remarks  of  the 
Senator,  which,  for  the  most  part,  consisted  of  loose,  desultory  decla¬ 
mation,  for  which  he  is  at  least  as  much  distinguished  as  he  would 
have  him  ( Mr.  Calhoun )  to  be  for  abstraction  and  metaphysics. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  208—211.  Also  printed 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  July  17  and  19,  1841.  Variants  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  July  17,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Madisonian,  July  17,  1841,  p.  3;  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald,  July  19, 
1841,  p.  2.  Note:  In  the  last  variant  cited,  the  middle  part  of  Calhoun’s  re¬ 
marks  was  summarized  as  follows:  “Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  represented  a  sovereign 
and  staple  portion  of  the  country.  He  was  accustomed  to  stand  alone,  and 
would  do  so,  rather  than  yield;  and  gave  warning  that  he  would  stand  alone, 
if  other  gentlemen  would  not  agree  with  him.  As  far  as  it  was  necessary  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  he  would  vote,  and  he  would  tell  gentlemen  that,  until 
they  had  fulfilled  their  promises  of  retrenchment  and  reform  in  that  and  a 
thousand  other  things,  by  which  they  had  humbugged  the  people,  he  would 
not  vote  one  cent.  If  there  was  a  debt,  the  majority  who  made  it  would 
entail  it.  In  a  state  of  peace,  he  considered  his  warfare  as  legitimate-the 
whigs  of  other  days  withheld  supplies  from  all  who  extravagantly  squandered 
the  public  money.” 

Resolutions  from  Buckingham  County,  Va.,  presented  by  Calhoun 
to  the  Senate  on  7/17.  The  resolutions,  adopted  at  a  meeting  of 
citizens  at  the  courthouse  on  7/12,  condemn  the  present  special  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  and  oppose  a  national  bank,  distribution  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  public  lands,  and  any  increase  in  the  tariff.  Charles 
Yancey  was  president  and  Tho[mas]  S.  Bocock  secretary  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  which  resolved  to  transmit  its  resolutions  to  Representative  [Ed¬ 
mund  W.  Hubard]  for  presentation  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  Calhoun  for  presentation  to  the  Senate.  DS  in  DNA,  RG  46 
(Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate),  27A-H2;  PC  in  Senate  Document  No. 
67,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 


Remarks  on  Presenting  the  Buckingham 
County  Resolutions 


[In  the  Senate,  July  17,  1841] 
Mr.  Calhoun  presented  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  held  in  Buck¬ 
ingham  county,  Virginia,  represented  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
[most]  intelligent  in  the  State.  The  meeting,  it  said,  was  presided 
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over  by  Mr.  Charles  Yancey,  a  man  remarkable  for  the  uniformity 
of  his  politics,  and  sound  constitutional  doctrines.  This  meeting  had 
passed  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  that 
quarter.  The  resolutions  give  their  opinions  in  relation  to  the  called 
session,  deny  that  the  bank  question  was  ever  made  an  issue  before 
the  People,  contend  that  it  is  unconstitutional,  and  corrupting  in  its 
character;  that  it  is  their  right  and  duty  to  wage  against  it  an  un¬ 
ceasing  war,  and  to  use  untiring  exertions  to  secure  its  repeal  at  the 
earliest  practicable  day;  and  protesting,  at  the  same  time,  against 
the  land  bill,  as  leading  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  independence  of  the 
States  [and  against  any  increase  in  the  tariff]. 

Mr.  C[alhoun]  said  he  concurred  in  all  the  views  presented  by 
the  resolutions.  It  was  the  first  voice  heard  against  the  corrupting 
measures  of  the  present  session,  and  he  rejoiced  to  find  it  coming 
from  the  Old  Dominion,  a  spot  that  had  ever  stood  foremost  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  If  this  bill  chartering  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States  should  pass,  he  would  go  for  its  repeal, 
and  he  had  no  hesitancy  in  making  this  avowal.  From  1789  to  the 
present  time,  it  had  been  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  great  men  in  the 
country  that  it  was  unconstitutional;  the  same  opinion  had  been 
held  during  the  whole  of  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain.  Now, 
when  a  party  just  coming  into  power  sought  to  saddle  them  with  a 
measure  of  that  kind  for  20  or  21  years,  it  would  be  a  solemn  duty 
to  go  for  a  repeal  of  an  institution  so  incompatible  with  the  lib¬ 
erties  of  the  country. 

From  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  July  19,  1841,  p.  3. 
Variant  in  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  214-215;  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Globe,  July  19,  1841,  p.  2,  Other  variants  in  the  New  York,  N.Y., 
Herald,  July  19,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and  Commercial 
Daily  Advertiser,  July  19,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  July 
20,  1841,  p.  2. 


Remarks  on  an  Article  in  the 

Daily  National  Intelligencer 


[In  the  Senate,  July  17,  1841] 
Mr.  Calhoun  said,  that  having  performed  the  agreeable  duty  of 
placing  before  the  Senate  the  resolutions  of  the  highly  respectable 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Buckingham  county,  he  now  rose  to  say 
a  few  words  in  relation  to  himself  and  some  animadversions  which 
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had  been  made  upon  his  conduct.  He  had  observed  in  the  National 
Intelligencer  this  morning  an  editorial  article  recommending  the 
adoption  of  a  gag  law  for  this  body.  He  would  not  dispute  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  right  to  say  what  he  pleased  in  relation  to  that  measure.  But 
at  the  end  of  the  article  alluded  to,  the  Editor  refers  to  his  (Mr. 
Calhoun’s )  course  in  1812,  on  the  war  bill,  to  show  that  he  had  re¬ 
fused  to  grant  delay  for  discussion,  leaving  an  impression— for  he 
does  not  say  it,  but  the  impression  is  conveyed— that  he  had  resorted 
to  the  gag  system  [that  is,  cutting  off  debate]  to  prevent  discussion. 
He  (Mr.  Calhoun)  was  aware  that  this  impression  might  not  occur 
to  those  conversant  with  the  facts;  but  those  who  were  not  co- 
temporaneous,  or  did  not  know  better,  might  infer,  from  the  way  in 
which  the  statement  is  made,  that  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  had,  on  the 
occasion  alluded  to,  resorted  to  some  such  means  of  gagging  the  Op¬ 
position  as  was  now  proposed  to  be  introduced  into  the  Senate. 
Nothing  was  farther  from  truth.  The  facts  in  relation  to  that  case 
were  these:  The  war  question  had  been  for  months  under  debate, 
and  the  subject  was  exhausted  before  the  bill  was  reported  from  the 
committee,  and  when  it  was  reported,  there  was  no  more  really  to  be 
said  on  the  subject,  and  it  took  but  a  short  time  to  pass  it.  The  war 
question  had  been  discussed  for  nine  months  in  open  session.  The 
time  is  so  long  gone  by,  that  he  now  conceived  he  was  at  full  liberty 
to  allude  to  what  had  occurred  in  secret  session  then.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Henry  Clay]  must  perfectly  well  remember  that  he 
and  myself,  with  others  of  the  party,  were  of  opinion  that  the  war 
question  should  be  discussed  with  open  doors;  but  there  were  others 
of  the  party,  (among  whom  was  the  late  Judge  [Felix]  Grundy  of 
Tennessee, )  who  differed  with  us.  In  this  contrariety  of  opinion,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  consult  the  Executive;  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Grundy,  and  myself,  waited  on  the  President 
[James  Madison],  and  the  result  of  the  interview  was,  that  the  dis¬ 
cussion  should  be  with  closed  doors. 

The  bill  was  reported  and  passed  through  in  the  time  stated  in  the 
Intelligencer,  but  passed  most  leisurely,  and  without  discussion,  ex¬ 
cept  upon  some  incidental  points.  It  passed  through  so  leisurely, 
that  there  was  an  accidental  pause  of  nearly  an  hour  from  the  time 
the  question  of  the  passage  was  put  by  the  Chair  until  it  was  actually 
voted  on,  resulting  from  an  occurrence  which  he  would  now  state. 

Before  the  question  was  put  on  the  passage,  Mr.  [Edward]  Coles, 
Mr.  Madison’s  private  secretary,  came  to  the  door  of  the  House,  and 
sent  for  him  ( Mr.  Calhoun. )  He  went  out  and  met  him,  and  was 
asked  by  Mr.  Coles  how  long  before  the  vote  would  be  taken  on  the 
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passage  of  the  bill.  He  replied  it  was  uncertain,  but  would  probably 
be  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  Mr.  Coles  said  that  the  President  wished 
to  make  a  communication  before  it  passed,  and  desired  it  should 
be  delayed  until  he  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  requested 
him  (Mr.  C[alhoun])  if  necessary,  to  make  a  motion  to  that  effect. 
He  replied  that  he  could  not  assume  the  responsibility,  unless  he 
was  informed  of  the  object.  Mr.  Coles  said  that  he  understood  it 
to  be  one  of  importance,  but  did  not  know  its  nature.  Mr.  Calhoun 
replied,  that  all  he  could  do  would  be  to  state  the  facts  as  he  (Mr. 
Coles)  had  stated  to  him,  should  it  become  necessary,  and  asked 
Mr.  Coles  if  he  was  at  liberty  to  repeat  to  the  House  what  he  had 
stated  to  him.  Mr.  Coles  assented. 

He  then  returned  to  the  House,  and  when  the  vote  was  about 
to  be  taken,  he  stated  to  the  House  the  conversation  which  had  oc¬ 
curred  between  himself  and  Mr.  Coles,  leaving  it  to  determine 
whether  it  would  wait  for  the  communication  or  not.  The  result  was, 
to  defer  the  vote;  and  a  pause  in  the  proceedings  ensued,  which 
continued  for  nearly  an  hour,  without  taking  up  any  other  subject, 
during  the  whole  of  which  time  there  was  not  one  word  of  debate. 
The  message  was  at  length  received  from  the  President,  which 
enclosed  the  correspondence  with  the  British  Minister,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  prevent  the  declaration  of  war.  That  gentleman 
had  acted  under  a  delusion  with  reference  to  the  war,  resulting  from 
his  association  with  the  Federal  party,  who  were  of  opinion  that  the 
Republican  party  could  not  be  kicked  into  a  war.  When  he  dis¬ 
covered  his  mistake,  he  commenced  the  correspondence  which  was 
transmitted  by  Mr.  Madison.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  it  had  no  effect. 

The  article  in  the  Intelligencer  not  only  intimates  that  he  ( Mr. 
Calhoun)  favored  the  gag  law  on  that  occasion,  but  makes  an  im¬ 
pression  that  he,  and  the  party  with  whom  he  acted,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  it,  and  that  he  was,  to  some  extent,  responsible  for  its 
introduction.  The  fact  is,  that  the  previous  question,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  debate,  in  order  to  hasten  a  decision,  was 
introduced  previous  to  his  time — in  the  last  session  of  the  eleventh 
Congress.  It  was  adopted,  as  he  always  understood,  in  consequence 
of  the  abuse  of  the  right  of  debate  by  Mr.  Gardinier  [sic;  Barent 
Gardenier]  of  New  York,  remarkable  for  his  capacity  for  making  long 
speeches.  He  could  keep  the  floor  for  days.  The  abuse  was  consid¬ 
ered  so  great  that  the  previous  question  was  introduced  to  prevent 
it;  but  so  little  was  it  in  favor  with  those  who  felt  themselves  forced 
to  adopt  it,  that  he  would  venture  to  say  without  having  looked  at 
the  journals,  that  it  was  not  used  half  a  dozen  times  during  the  whole 
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war,  with  a  powerful  and  unscrupulous  opposition,  and  that  in  a 
body  nearly  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  present  House.  He  believed 
he  might  go  farther,  and  assert  that  it  was  never  used  but  twice 
during  that  eventful  period.  And  now,  a  measure  introduced  under 
such  pressing  circumstances,  and  so  sparingly  used,  is  to  be  made 
the  pretext  for  introducing  the  gag-law  into  the  Senate,  a  body  so 
much  smaller,  and  so  distinguished  for  the  closeness  of  its  debate 
and  the  brevity  of  its  discussion. 

He  would  add  that  from  the  first  introduction  of  the  previous 
question  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  his  impression  was  that 
it  was  not  used  but  four  times  in  seventeen  years,  that  is  from  1811 
to  1828,  the  last  occasion  on  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill.  He  now 
trusted  that  he  had  repelled  effectually  the  attempt  to  prepare  the 
country  for  the  effort  to  gag  the  Senate,  by  reference  to  the  early 
history  of  the  previous  question  in  the  other  House. 

[Clay  gave  his  own  different  version  of  events  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  time  of  the  war.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  rose  to  correct  a  misstatement  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  in  reference  to  the  rule  relating  to  the  consideration  of  questions, 
which  existed  in  the  other  House  at  the  period  alluded  to  by  him. 
The  rule  was  not  of  that  general  nature,  but  was  restricted  exclusively 
to  resolutions,  and  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  very  correct  one.  He  held 
it  as  a  fundamental  parliamentary  principle,  that  no  member  had  a 
right  to  force  the  consideration  of  any  subject  upon  a  deliberative 
body,  without  its  consent.  Hence  the  rule  that  no  bill  can  be  intro¬ 
duced  by  an  individual  member  without  the  notice  of  one  day,  and 
asking  leave  to  introduce  it.  The  rule  referred  to  by  the  Senator  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  modification  of  the  same  rule  applied  to 
resolutions,  and  was,  in  his  opinion,  far  preferable  to  the  rule  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  introduction  of  resolutions  now  existing  in  the  other 
House,  and  less  restrictive,  in  fact,  upon  the  rights  of  the  members. 

But  the  Senator  was  still  more  mistaken  in  the  history  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  rule  in  the  case  to  which  he  referred.  The  mistake, 
in  truth,  originated  in  a  little  foible  in  the  Senator’s  character,  of 
putting  himself  in  the  frontground  of  all  transactions  of  which  he 
constitutes  a  part.  The  real  history  of  the  transaction  is  this.  Mr. 
[John]  Randolph  having  learnt  that  a  bill  declaring  war  would  be 
introduced,  and  acted  on  with  closed  doors,  rose  in  his  place,  a  few 
days  in  advance,  and  commenced  a  denunciatory  speech  against  the 
war,  without  submitting  a  motion.  He  had  spoken  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time.  He  ( Mr.  Calhoun )  rose  and  made  a  point  of  order, 
that  there  was  no  question  before  the  House.  Mr.  Randolph  replied 
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that  he  intended  to  conclude  by  submitting  a  resolution.  He  ( Mr. 
C[alhoun] )  insisted  that  he  was  bound  to  submit  it  for  consideration 
under  the  rules  of  the  House,  if  demanded,  and  that  he  made  the 
demand.  Mr.  Randolph  insisted  he  was  not.  Dr.  [William  W.]  Bibb 
of  Georgia  was  in  the  chair,  as  the  substitute  for  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Clay.  No,  sir,  no. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Yes,  sir.  Dr.  Bibb  was  in  the  chair,  during  the 
temporary  absence  of  the  Speaker.  (Mr.  Clay  shook  his  head  dis- 
sentingly. )  The  Senator  may  shake  his  head  to  eternity,  but  he 
can’t  shake  the  truth.  Dr.  Bibb  decided  that  Mr.  Randolph  had  a 
right  to  go  on  without  submitting  his  resolution  for  consideration. 
Mr.  Randolph  turned  round  to  him,  (Mr.  C[alhoun] )  who  was  sitting 
immediately  back  of  him,  and  in  his  peculiar  sarcastic  manner  re¬ 
turned  him  his  thanks,  stating  that  he  was  nearly  exhausted  and  the 
interruption  had  given  him  time  to  recruit.  Mr.  Clay  immediately 
after  resumed  the  chair,  and  conceiving  from  his  manner  that  he 
did  not  concur  with  the  decision  of  Dr.  Bibb,  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  rose 
again  to  renew  the  question  of  order,  saying  to  Mr.  Randolph,  that 
as  he  had  thanked  him  so  kindly  once  for  interrupting  him,  he  would 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  thanking  him  again  a  second  time  by 
renewing  the  question  of  order.  Mr.  Clay  reversed  the  decision, 
and  decreed  that  the  member  could  not  proceed  without  submitting 
his  resolution  for  consideration.  Then  followed  a  scene  of  deep  ex¬ 
citement— Mr.  Randolph  warmly  denouncing  the  rule  as  a  gag  law. 
He  was  indeed  a  man  hard  to  gag  under  any  circumstances,  even 
when  the  rule  that  bore  upon  his  liberty  of  speech  was  ever  so  ra¬ 
tional.  It  was  well  near  terminating  ( as  he  understood )  in  a  personal 
affair  between  him  and  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Clay  said  he  supposed  the  newspapers  and  journals  of  the 
day  would  decide  when  it  was  introduced.  He  could  not  undertake 
to  say  whether  it  had  been  before  the  time  alluded  to  when  Dr. 
Bibb  was  in  the  chair.  It  was  when  he  (Mr.  Clay)  was  in  the  chair, 
that  Mr.  Randolph  went  on.  He  had  no  doubt  a  reference  to  the 
National  Intelligencer  of  that  date  could  decide  the  point. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  rose  to  make  a  single  remark,  in  addition 
to  what  he  had  already  said.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  had  en¬ 
deavored  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  gag  law  and  the  old  sedi¬ 
tion  law.  He  ( Mr.  Calhoun )  admitted  there  was  a  distinction-the 
modern  gag  law  was  by  far  the  most  odious.  The  sedition  law  was 
an  attempt  to  gag  the  people  in  their  individual  character,  but  the 
Senator’s  gag  was  an  attempt  to  gag  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
selected  as  their  agents  to  deliberate,  discuss,  and  decide  on  the  im- 
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portant  subjects  entrusted  by  them  to  this  Government.  He  would 
add,  that  the  only  agency  he  had  in  reference  to  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  other  House,  was  to  suggest  that  a  majority  should 
second  it. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  215-216.  Also  printed 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  July  19  and  20,  1841.  Variants  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  July  19,  1841,  p.  3;  the  New  York, 
N.Y.,  Herald,  July  19,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  July  20, 
1841,  p.  2. 


Further  Remarks  on  the  Loan  Bill 

[In  the  Senate,  July  17,  1841] 
[William  Allen  offered  an  amendment  that  would  limit  the  use  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  loan  to  liquidation  of  debt  already  contracted 
and  to  expenditures  for  national  defense .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  in  favor  of  this  amendment.  As  to  the  per¬ 
manent  defences  of  the  country,  no  money  ought  to  be  appropriated 
until  the  entire  system  of  fortifications  was  revised.  As  to  the  present 
prospects  of  war  [with  Great  Britain],  he  did  not  believe  there  would 
be  a  war.  He  should  vote  for  this  amendment,  committing  himself 
to  the  support  of  no  system  of  fortifications,  but  going  for  a  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  loan. 

[The  amendment  was  rejected  19  to  24.  There  was  further  de¬ 
bate.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  if  he  understood  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  (Mr.  Clay,)  he  proposed  to  make  an  appropriation  of  two 
millions  and  a  half  for  the  service  of  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Clay  said  he  told  the  Senator  that  he  would  support  it  or 
oppose  it,  as  he  pleased. 

Mr.  Calhoun  remarked  that  the  unexpended  balances,  together 
with  the  two  millions  and  a  half  now  proposed,  would  make  four 
millions  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  fortifications, 
being  five  times  larger  than  the  average  appropriation  for  that  object 
for  the  last  twelve  years.  He  had  experience  in  those  matters,  and 
knew  that  it  was  impossible  to  apply  this  sum  without  wasting  or 
throwing  it  away.  What  did  all  this  prove?  It  proved  the  great 
anxiety  to  create  a  public  debt.  There  had  been  a  contest  between 
the  two  great  political  parties  as  to  the  amount  of  debt  at  the  close 
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of  the  last  Administration,  and  it  had  been  variously  estimated  at 
twenty,  thirty,  and  even  as  high  as  forty  millions  of  dollars.  He  asked 
the  present  Administration  not  to  mingle  their  debts  with  those  of 
the  last  Administration;  but,  at  the  end  of  this  or  the  next  session,  [to] 
introduce  a  bill  to  pay  their  own  debts.  The  two  were  so  blended, 
that  the  people  would  never  understand  the  debts  of  the  last  [Van 
Buren]  Administration.  The  real  balance  at  the  end  of  last  year 
was  one  million  six  hundred  thousand  dollars;  and  if  this  extra  ses¬ 
sion  had  not  been  called,  the  deficit,  according  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury’s  own  estimate,  would  have  been  only  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars.  They  were  willing  to  vote  for  the  six  millions,  but  the 
residue  must  go  over  to  the  next  year. 

[There  was  further  debate  and  consideration  of  other  amend¬ 
ments.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  desired  to  offer  another  amendment,  which 
would  be  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert  a  bill 
for  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes.  On  this  he  wished  to  submit  his 
views,  and  as  the  hour  was  late,  and  we  had  already  had  a  long  and 
fatiguing  session,  he  would  move  an  adjournment. 

Mr.  Clay  of  Kentucky  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  prompt  action  on 
the  bill,  and  hoped  the  Senate  would  not  adjourn.  The  bill  had 
already  been  discussed  at  great  length,  but  if  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  had  any  thing  further  to  offer,  he  (Mr.  C[lay] )  would  listen 
to  him  with  great  pleasure. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  only  a  single  day  was  asked.  The  friends  of 
the  Administration  had  commanding  majorities  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  yet  this  bill  was  not  brought  forward  until  a  late  period 
of  the  session,  when  it  was  attempted  to  be  hurried  through,  without 
allowing  time  for  examination  and  discussion,  on  the  plea  of  the 
urgent  exigencies  of  the  Treasury,  and  yet  the  wants  of  the  present 
year  were  mixed  up  with  those  extending  beyond  the  4th  of  March 
next.  He  was  willing  that  the  bill  should  be  reported  to  the  Senate, 
and  with  the  understanding  that  but  a  single  amendment  was  to  be 
offered,  the  vote  on  the  bill  could  be  taken  on  Monday  [7/19]. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  216,  219,  222.  Also 
printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  July  20,  1841,  pp.  1-2.  Variants  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  July  19,  1841,  p.  3;  the 
Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  July  19,  1841,  p. 
2;  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald,  July  19,  1841,  pp.  2-3;  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Madisonian,  July  20,  1841,  pp.  2-3.  Note:  In  the  first  variant  Calhoun  was  re¬ 
ported  as  saying,  in  favoring  Allen’s  amendment,  that  he  would  go  as  far  as 
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any  man  in  the  system  of  naval  defense,  but  then  the  expenditures  must  be 
properly  administered,  and  under  wise  and  appropriate  heads.  The  system 
of  warfare  had  changed,  and  it  would  require  that  we  should  keep  pace  with 
the  improvements.” 


To  [Roger]  Jones,  Adjutant  General,  [U.S.  Army,]  7/19.  “Can 
you  tell  me,  who  Mr.  William  Cooper  is,  referred  to  in  the  enclosed 
letter  [not  found]?  And  if  you  can,  do  you  know  what  was  his  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  Army  and  his  present  habit  and  standing.”  [This  in¬ 
completely  dated  letter  has  been  assigned  to  the  year  1841  by 
circumstantial  evidence.  Its  date  is  possibly  1842  or  1848.]  ALS  in 
ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


Speech  on  the  Loan  Bill 

[In  the  Senate,  July  19,  1841] 
The  Bill  from  the  House  [of  Representatives],  authorizing  a  loan  of 
twelve  millions  of  dollars,  was  taken  up,  the  question  being  on  its 
passage— 

Mr.  Calhoun  said:  I  rise  simply  to  state  my  grounds  for  voting 
against  this  measure,  but  without  the  slightest  expectation  of  chang¬ 
ing  a  single  vote,  after  witnessing  the  united  and  disciplined  resis¬ 
tance,  during  the  progress  of  the  bill,  to  every  amendment,  however 
clear  and  necessary. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  we  are  bound  to  vote  sup¬ 
plies  to  cover  a  deficiency  in  the  Treasury  whenever  called  on,  with¬ 
out  investigating  the  causes  which  occasioned  it;  on  the  contrary, 
I  not  only  regard  it  as  a  right,  but  as  a  duty,  before  voting  supplies, 
to  scrutinize  with  the  utmost  caution  into  the  necessity  of  granting 
them,  and  then  to  grant  with  extreme  moderation,  after  we  are  satis¬ 
fied  of  the  necessity.  I  hold,  in  fact,  that  the  right  of  granting  or 
withholding  supplies  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  all  free  States,  be 
the  form  of  Government  what  it  may;  and  that  it  is  not  less  necessary 
in  our  Government  than  in  that  of  Great  Britain.  It  springs  neces¬ 
sarily  out  of  the  relation  which  is  to  be  found  under  every  Govern¬ 
ment,  of  tax-payers  and  tax-consumers— those  who  support,  and  those 
who  are  supported  by  the  Government.  Governments  will  ever  be 
found  leaning  to  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  that  tendency,  unless 
counteracted  by  withholding  supplies,  must,  in  the  end,  impose  on 
the  community  oppressive  burdens. 
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To  make  out  this  case,  it  was  not  sufficient  for  the  Secretary  [of 
the  Treasury  Thomas  Ewing]  to  show  that  there  was  an  actual  deficit; 
he  must  go  farther,  and  show  how  it  occurred,  and  why  it  could  not 
be  avoided.  This  he  has  not  done,  except  to  state  that  there  has  been 
a  falling  off  in  the  estimated  amount  of  the  revenue.  I  hold  he 
ought  to  have  gone  farther,  and  to  have  shown  that  every  effort  has 
been  made  on  his  part  to  meet  such  falling  off  by  economy  in  the 
expenditures,  and  limiting  their  amounts  as  far  as  was  consistent 
with  the  public  service.  If,  after  showing  that  he  had  done  so,  a 
deficit  still  remained,  I  would  feel  bound  to  supply  it,  but  not  other¬ 
wise.  So  far  from  doing  this,  he  had  shown  a  disposition  precisely 
the  reverse— a  desire  to  make  out  a  deficit,  instead  of  avoiding  one, 
and  that  too,  expressly  with  a  view  that  he  might  make  this  call  for 
supply  in  the  form  of  a  funded  debt. 

He  felt  satisfied  that  had  the  present  Secretary  been  actuated  by 
the  same  strict  regard  to  economy  as  his  predecessor  [Levi  Wood- 
burv],  that  there  would  not  have  been  a  cent  of  deficiency  at  the  end 
of  die  year.  He  believed  the  Treasury  was  as  amply  supplied  in 
proportion  to  the  demand  upon  it,  at  the  commencement  of  this  year 
as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  last,  and  yet  we  have  the  de¬ 
mand  now,  when  the  year  is  but  half  expired,  of  an  additional  sup¬ 
ply  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars;  when  at  the  termination  of  the  last, 
under  circumstances  not  less  trying,  a  considerable  surplus  remained 
in  the  Treasury.  The  Senate  will  remember  that  after  the  estimates 
had  been  made  and  voted  to  meet  the  demands  on  the  Treasury  for 
the  present  year,  they  were  enlarged  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  opposition  (Mr.  [Henry  A.]  Wise)  [Representative 
from  Va.]  by  the  grant  of  power  to  issue  five  millions  of  Treasury 
notes,  which  was  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  the  actual  falling  off 
of  the  imports  below  the  estimate. 

He  would  say  to  his  friends,  that  if  they  adopt  it  as  a  principle 
to  grant  supplies  in  such  cases  whenever  the  Secretary  chooses  to 
make  a  deficit,  vain  would  be  their  resistance  to  those  now  in  power. 
Let  it  not  be  said  that  to  pursue  such  a  course  would  endanger  pub¬ 
lic  credit  or  arrest  the  wheels  of  Government.  The  majority  in 
power,  whose  extravagance  or  neglect  may  cause  the  deficit,  will  be 
held  responsible  for  supplying  it,  but  they  have  no  right  in  such 
cases  to  call  for  the  vote  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  them. 

He  held  that  there  was  a  distinction  in  this  respect  between  a 
state  of  peace  and  war.  In  the  latter,  the  right  of  withholding  the 
supplies  ought  ever  to  be  held  subordinate  to  the  energetic  and  suc¬ 
cessful  prosecution  of  the  war.  He  even  went  farther,  and  regarded 
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the  withholding  of  supplies,  with  a  view  of  forcing  the  country  into 
a  dishonorable  peace,  as  not  only  to  be  what  it  had  been  called, 
moral  treason,  but  very  little  short  of  actual  treason  itself.  It  was 
that  which  rendered  the  attempt  to  withhold  supplies  by  the  Federal 
party  during  the  late  war  so  odious. 

But  he  was  not  compelled  to  resort  to  this  high  elementary  princi¬ 
ple  to  justify  his  opposition  to  the  present  measure.  It  furnished 
abundant  ground,  connected  with  its  details,  to  justify  the  most  de¬ 
cided  opposition;  and  among  others,  it  would  be  sufficient  of  itself 
that  it  asked  too  much.  It  proposed  a  loan  of  twelve  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  with  a  power  of  issuing  Treasury  notes  in  the  place  of  those  that 
may  be  redeemed,  amounting  to  six  or  seven  millions  more,  thereby 
authorizing  a  loan  of  about  eighteen  millions  of  dollars;  when,  in  fact, 
the  deficiency  of  the  year  cannot  require  more  than  five  millions. 
He  would  not  repeat  the  arguments  necessary  to  establish  that  fact. 
It  had  been  clearly  shown  that  that  sum  would  be  sufficient,  with  due 
economy,  not  only  to  cover  the  deficiency  in  the  Treasury  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  but  to  leave  a  sufficient  supply  in  the  Mint  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  coinage,  and  in  the  Treasury  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
the  Government. 

He  was  unwilling  to  vote  any  supplies  beyond  the  exigencies  of 
the  year.  He  could  see  no  good  reason  for  it,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
many  against  it.  A  large  portion  of  the  supposed  deficiency  of  the 
next  year,  whatever  it  may  be,  cannot  take  place  before  the  4th  of 
March,  and  much  of  it  not  until  nearly  this  time  twelvemonth.  Why 
then  provide  for  it  at  this  extraordinary  session,  when  our  attention 
is  absorbed  in  other  and  more  important  subjects?  Why  not  wait 
until  the  next  regular  session,  when  there  will  be  so  much  more 
leisure— when  the  state  of  the  Treasury  will  be  so  much  more  accu¬ 
rately  known— and  when  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  whether  it  should 
take  place  at  this  or  the  regular  session,  will  enable  us  to  decide  so 
much  more  accurately  on  the  amount  that  may  be  required.  I  do 
not  regard  it  as  a  case  for  confidence,  as  claimed  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  (Mr.  [Henry]  Clay,)  but  simply  of  prudence  and 
discretion.  Our  confidence  may  be  asked  when  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  act,  but  never  in  such  a  case  as  this,  when  there  was  no  such 
necessity. 

But  there  were  other  and  stronger  reasons  why  the  grant  of  sup¬ 
plies  should  not  extend  beyond  the  present  exigencies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  If  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  it  would,  as  has  been 
stated,  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury  a  sum  not  less  in  all 
probability  than  eighteen  millions  of  dollars.  Past  experience  had 
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taught  us  that  the  expenditures  of  the  Government  never  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  its  means,  which  would  most  certainly  be  the  case 
in  this  as  in  all  former  instances.  There  is  no  Government  on  earth 
that  has  a  stronger  disposition  to  extravagance  than  this.  Make  this 
large  and  unnecessary  grant  of  supply,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more 
of  economy  and  retrenchment— those  virtues,  so  essential,  to  a  Re¬ 
public  and  so  necessary  at  the  present  time.  Truth  demanded  that 
he  should  say  that  they  were  required  in  every  Department  of  the 
Government,  beginning  with  Congress  and  going  down  to  the  hum¬ 
blest  officer.  It  was  not  his  object  to  blame  any  party  or  any  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  disease  originated  in  the  tariff  of  1828,  which  poured 
millions  upon  millions  into  the  Treasury  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
Government,  and  that  too  on  the  very  eve  of  the  final  discharge  of 
the  public  debt.  So  strong  was  the  current  that  the  difficulty  was 
to  discover  expedients  by  which  the  surplus  could  be  disposed  of. 
It  is  not  at  all  extraordinary  that,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  all  ideas 
of  economy,  retrenchment  and  accountability  should  be  lost,  and 
the  most  wasteful  extravagance  pervade  every  Department.  For 
this  there  was  but  one  remedy-to  cut  off  the  supplies  by  reducing 
the  duties  and  by  withdrawing  the  surplus  from  the  Treasury.  Both 
were  successfully  applied— the  former  by  the  compromise  act  [of 
1833],  and  the  latter  by  the  deposite  act  of  1836.  An  exhausted 
Treasury  was  the  result;  and  there  followed,  as  ever  will  follow,  from 
an  embarrassed  Treasury,  a  spirit  of  economy,  retrenchment,  and 
the  enforcement  of  accountability,  which  have  effected  in  the  last 
two  years  a  very  great  reduction  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  [Levi  Woodbury,  now]  the  Senator  behind  me. 
It  is  our  true  policy  to  continue  the  embarrassment,  as  the  only  means 
of  enforcing  the  necessary  reform.  A  government,  like  a  family, 
spoiled  by  an  extravagant  income,  can  only  be  reformed  by  stinted 
means.  This  measure  would  relieve  the  embarrassment-give  a  large 
temporary  surplus  to  the  disposition  of  Congress,  and  put  an  end 
to  all  further  reform. 

He  next  objected  to  the  mode.  He  preferred  Treasury  notes  to 
permanent  loans.  It  would  be  far  cheaper.  Instead  of  six  pei  cent, 
which  the  loan  would  cost,  Treasury  notes  will  not  cost  more  than 
three.  He  understood  that  the  average  interest  on  the  whole  amount 
heretofore  issued  by  the  Government  since  the  suspension  of  1837 
was  four  per  cent.[,]  two  per  cent,  less  than  proposed  to  be  given 
on  the  loan,  which,  on  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  would  make  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  annually.  But  this 
was  not  all.  In  the  case  of  Treasury  notes,  interest  never  begins  to 
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accrue  until  they  are  used;  while  on  the  contrary,  in  making  loans, 
interest  is  paid  on  large  amounts  long  before  they  are  used,  a  differ¬ 
ence  which  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  one  per  cent.[,]  making 
an  additional  saving  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  in 
favor  of  the  former.  The  two  items  make  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  dollars  annually,  and  upwards  of  a  million  of  dollars  in 
three  years— the  period  before  which  the  loan  cannot  be  redeemed. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  loss  which  the  country  would  suffer.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  exchanging  of  Treasury  notes  for  the  stock  which 
it  proposes  to  create,  and  which,  as  has  been  stated,  would  not  be 
redeemable  in  less  than  three  years;  while  none  of  the  Treasury 
notes  have  more  than  one  year  to  run,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
the  interest  ceases.  Again:  many  of  the  Treasury  notes  bear  but 
two  per  cent,  interest,  and  some  less  than  that,  having  a  mere  nominal 
interest,  and  others  five  and  two-thirds  per  cent.  None  exceed  six 
per  cent.  These  are  to  be  exchanged  for  stock  bearing  six  per  cent, 
—making  a  clear  loss  to  the  Government,  and  a  corresponding  gain 
to  the  holders  of  the  notes,  (principally  banks  and  brokers,)  equal 
to  the  difference  in  the  interest. 

As  great  as  this  may  be,  it  is  by  no  means  the  strongest  objection 
under  this  aspect.  To  understand  the  real  loss  to  the  country,  we 
must  cast  our  eyes,  as  I  said  on  another  occasion,  to  what  is  passing 
in  the  other  wing  of  the  Capitol.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  there 
to  raise  the  duties  on  all  articles  now  duty  free,  and  those  which  pay 
less  than  twenty  per  cent.[,]  to  twenty  per  cent.[,]  which  would  raise 
the  revenue  from  the  imports  to  twenty-five  million  dollars  annually, 
provided  such  heavy  duties  should  not  reduce  the  exports,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  imports.  I  speak  on  the  supposition  that  the  ex¬ 
ports  will  continue  to  increase  for  the  next  three  or  four  years  in  the 
same  ratio  that  they  have  since  the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  which 
they  will,  in  all  probability,  unless  kept  down  by  high  duties  on 
imports. 

What,  then,  must  be  the  effects  of  this  exchange  of  Treasury 
notes,  payable  in  the  course  of  a  year,  for  stocks  that  have  three 
years  to  run?  How  will  this  vast  increase  of  revenue  be  absorbed 
during  that  period,  when  no  part  of  it  can  be  applied  to  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  debt,  or  absorption  of  Treasury  notes?  One  of  two 
results  must  necessarily  follow:  that  there  must  be  a  great  and  ex¬ 
travagant  increase  of  expenditure,  equalling  at  least  twenty-eight 
millions  of  dollars,  comprehending  the  revenue  from  the  public 
lands,  or  the  reaccumulation  of  another  surplus,  to  be  followed  by 
another  expansion,  with  all  the  disastrous  consequences  which  we 
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have  so  recently  experienced  from  the  late  surplus.  If  the  former, 
what  becomes  of  the  promises  of  reform,  retrenchment,  and  economy, 
so  profusely  made  during  the  late  canvass? 

In  all  this,  the  gain  to  the  banks  would  be  not  less  clear  than  the 
loss  to  the  Government.  Should  a  surplus  be  permitted  to  accumu¬ 
late,  it  would  be  but  an  increase  of  the  deposites  in  the  Bank— that 
is,  so  much  additional  bank  capital  for  the  time  advanced  by  the 
Government,  without  interest.  Should  it,  on  the  contrary,  be  spent 
in  expenditures,  it  would  but  add  to  the  increase  of  bank  circulation, 
in  which  it  would  be  collected  and  disbursed.  To  which  add,  that, 
in  converting  Treasury  notes  into  loans  or  stocks,  it  would  give  to 
the  former  a  shape  in  which  it  would  become  a  commodity  having 
a  demand  in  the  foreign  market,  instead  of  having  it  confined  to  our 
own  country,  so  long  as  it  continued  in  the  original  form,  and  would 
thereby  enable  its  holders  to  acquire  the  means  of  putting  and  con¬ 
tinuing  the  Bank  in  operation. 

But  why  all  these  sacrifices,  amounting,  he  might  safely  say,  to 
millions  in  this  single  transaction [,]  in  favor  of  bank  brokers  and 
stockjobbers[P]  How  is  it  to  be  explained?  If  this  body,  instead  of 
being  a  Senate  of  the  United  States,  was  a  deputation  from  Wall 
street,  sent  here  to  arrange  the  details  of  the  measure,  we  would 
not  be  at  any  loss  to  understand  why  they  are  arranged  as  they  are. 
They  are  all  contrived  in  the  best  manner  to  suit  their  interest,  with¬ 
out  apparently  any  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Government.  But 
we  are  not  such  a  deputation.  We  are  the  representatives  of  the 
twenty-six  sovereign  States  of  the  Union,  entrusted  with  high  powers 
to  be  used  for  their  benefit,  and  to  watch  over  and  guard  their  inter¬ 
ests;  and  what  justification  can  we  offer  in  thus  sacrificing,  without 
compensation,  the  interests  of  those  we  were  sent  here  to  represent? 
We  have  not  the  excuse  of  saying  that  they  were  overlooked.  In 
almost  every  instance  of  sacrifice  which  I  have  pointed  out,  amend¬ 
ments  were  offered  with  a  view  of  protecting  the  public  interest, 
which,  after  full  discussion,  making  manifest  the  sacrifice  of  the 
public  interest,  were  voted  down  by  a  united  and  steady  majority. 

With  all  these  advantages  and  great  saving  in  favor  of  Treasury 
notes,  why  not  use  them  in  preference  to  loans?  But  one  objection 
has  been  urged— that  there  is  so  great  a  facility  in  their  use,  that  the 
Government  will  be  tempted  to  plunge  deeply  into  debt,  unless  dis¬ 
used.  And  from  whom  does  this  objection  come?  From  the  party 
who,  if  they  do  not  think  that  a  public  debt  is  a  public  blessing, 
show  clearly  by  their  acts  and  their  declarations,  that  they  regard 
it  as  no  great  evil.  As  to  his  part,  he  wished  to  speak  with  perfect 
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candor:  he  would  admit  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  there  was  a  facility 
in  the  Treasury  notes,  which  might,  to  a  limited  extent,  tempt  to 
incur  debts.  The  limits  were  narrow.  The  embarrassment  to  the 
Treasury,  of  which  we  heard  so  much  in  this  debate,  must  always 
prevent  an  excessive  issue.  It  was  like  an  individual  using  his  notes 
of  hand,  having  a  short  date  to  run,  to  meet  his  engagements.  The 
return  on  him  would  soon  embarrass  him;  to  avoid  which,  and  to 
enable  him  to  plunge  more  deeply  in  debt,  the  resort  on  the  part 
of  the  thoughtless  was  most  usually  to  a  mortgage.  Such,  he  appre¬ 
hended,  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance;  for  what  was  a  per¬ 
manent  loan,  but  a  mortgage  upon  the  wealth  and  industry  of  the 
country?  It  was  the  only  form  of  indebtedness,  as  experience  has 
shown,  by  which  heavy  and  durable  incumbrance  could  be  laid  upon 
the  community. 

But  there  is  another  and  decisive  reason,  why  there  is  no  reason 
to  fear  that  a  large  and  permanent  debt  will  ever  be  contracted  in 
the  form  of  Treasury  notes.  The  banks,  which  constitute  by  far  the 
most  influential  interest  in  the  community,  are  hostile  to  their  circu¬ 
lation.  They  regard  them  as  formidable  competitors  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  their  own  notes,  from  which  they  derive  so  large  a  share  of 
their  profits,  and  hence  have  ever  thrown  their  whole  weight  against 
them,  as  was  witnessed  during  the  late  war  and  since  the  present  sus¬ 
pension.  Very  different  are  their  feelings  towards  loans  and  stocks. 
Instead  of  viewing  them  with  a  jealous  feeling  of  rivalry,  they  regard 
them  as  the  safest  and  most  acceptable  source  of  profit,  and  are  the 
foremost  on  every  emergency  like  the  present,  to  urge  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  resort  to  them  as  the  best  means  of  relief  from  its  pecuniary 
embarrassment.  Break  all  connection  with  the  banks — neither  re¬ 
ceive  nor  pay  away  their  notes,  nor  use  them  as  the  depositories  of 
your  money,  or  as  your  fiscal  agents— take,  in  a  word,  such  a  step  as 
will  withdraw  their  powerful  influence  in  favor  of  public  loans,  and 
there  would  scarcely  be  found  an  individual,  in  a  case  like  the  pres¬ 
ent,  who  would  prefer  them  to  Treasury  notes.  In  fact,  were  it  not 
for  banks  and  bank  connection,  the  Government  could  at  all  times 
use  its  own  credit  to  supply  a  temporary  deficit,  many  times  greater 
than  the  present,  without  the  charge  of  a  single  cent  for  interest. 
What  did  the  Senator  who  reported  this  measure,  and  supports  it 
so  zealously,  say,  when  some  one  or  two  years  since[,]  he  denounced 
the  Sub-Treasury  because,  according  to  his  opinion,  it  would  be¬ 
come  a  fiscal  Bank?  He  told  us,  and  told  us  truly,  if  we  had  no 
banks,  or  connection  with  them,  that  the  credit  of  the  Government 
alone,  even  with  our  limited  revenue,  could  keep  in  circulation  forty 
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millions  of  dollars,  in  the  form  of  Treasury  drafts,  which  would  be 
at  par  all  over  the  Union.  Yes,  sir,  would  be  at  par,  without  a  cent 
of  interest.  The  demands  of  the  Government  for  them  in  its  fiscal 
concerns,  and  that  of  the  community  in  its  commercial  and  business 
transactions,  would  maintain  them  at  par  with  gold  and  silver,  as  a 
medium  of  circulation.  But  this  great  resource,  which  would  prove 
a  substitute  for  loans,  in  the  hour  of  difficulty,  is  transferred  to  banks 
without  compensation,  and  lost  to  the  community. 

This  brings  me  to  another,  and  to  me  overpowering  objection, 
against  supplying  the  deficit  of  the  Treasury  in  the  mode  proposed, 
to  which  I  alluded  the  other  day  in  the  discussion  on  the  amend¬ 
ments.  We  talk  of  loans  as  if  we  borrowed  gold  and  silver.  Under 
our  Bank  dynasty,  this  is  all  a  mistake.  It  is  nothing  but  an  exchange 
of  credit,  and  when  the  Government  is  the  borrower,  it  is  little  short 
of  a  fraud  on  the  community.  What  is  it  but  to  give  its  credit,  as 
proposed  in  this  bill,  in  the  form  of  a  six  per  cent,  stock,  in  exchange 
for  bank  notes  ( or  worse,  for  a  credit  on  the  books  of  the  banks, ) 
bearing  no  interest,  when  in  fact  their  notes  or  credit  are  but  little 
more  than  the  credit  of  the  Government,  that  is,  [of]  the  community, 
in  another  form.  The  Government,  in  a  word,  borrows  back  its  own 
credit,  through  the  banks,  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  when  it  might 
use  it  directly,  with  equal  convenience,  for  nothing  at  all.  Thus 
thinking,  I  regard  the  whole  amount  of  interest  which  may  be  paid 
for  this  loan,  and  which,  for  three  years,  would  be  more  than  two 
millions  of  dollars,  to  be  but  little  more  than  a  donation  to  banks 
and  brokers.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Wall  street  should  shout  and 
clap  its  hands  for  joy,  on  its  passage  through  the  other  House.  Not 
at  all  surprising  is  it  that  it  should  regard  it  as  a  good  omen,  that 
the  [national]  Bank,  and  the  whole  batch  of  measures  associated 
with  it,  would  also  force  their  way  through  Congress.  Yes,  it  had 
cause  for  joy  and  rejoicing. 

This  bill  is  the  entering  wedge  for  all  the  measures  of  the  session, 
and  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  rear  a  splendid  superstructure  of 
the  paper  system— Bank,  debts,  and  stocks— rivalling  that  of  Great 
Britain.  He  is  blind,  indeed,  who  does  not  see,  in  the  signs  of  the 
times,  a  strong  tendency  to  plunge  the  Union  as  deeply  in  debt  as  are 
many  of  the  States,  and  to  subjugate  the  whole  to  the  paper  system. 
Every  movement  and  measure  indicates  it.  What  are  we  doing, 
and  what  engrosses  all  our  attention  from  morn  to  noon,  and  from 
week  to  week,  ever  since  our  arrival  here,  at  the  commencement  of 
this  extraordinary  session,  and  will  continue  till  its  end?  What  but 
banks,  loans,  stocks,  tariffs,  distribution,  and  supplies?  All  else  is 
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forgot  and  absorbed  in  these;  and  what  are  these,  but  parts  and 
parcels  of  the  paper  system? 

On  such  an  occasion,  when  a  revolution  is  attempted  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  he  felt  bound,  as  the  representative  of  one  of  the  sovereign¬ 
ties  of  this  Union,  to  give  utterance  to  his  opinion,  with  all  possible 
freedom,  within  the  limits  assigned  by  parliamentary  rules  to  the 
liberty  of  discussion.  I  then  proclaim  that  Wall  street  ( the  head  and 
centre,  in  our  country,  of  the  great  moneyed,  bank,  stock,  and  paper 
interest,  domestic  and  foreign)  is  in  the  ascendant  in  the  councils 
of  the  Union.  Every  measure  is  controlled  by  it,  and  at  its  pleasure^] 
Banks,  brokers,  and  stockjobbers,  sway  every  thing;  and  this  is  the 
only  fruit  of  the  victory  of  the  party,  which  has  been  so  triumphantly 
chanted  from  one  extremity  of  the  Union  to  the  other.  All  else  are 
neglected— forgotten.  No,  not  all.  The  office  seekers  are  remem¬ 
bered.  They  come  in  for  their  share.  Between  them  our  time  is 
exclusively  divided;  laboring  hourly  and  daily  for  the  one  in  secret, 
and  the  other  in  open  session. 

As  to  the  people,  what  attention  do  they  receive?  They  want 
economy  and  retrenchment]— light  taxes  and  moderate  expenditures. 
On  these  not  a  thought  is  bestowed,  although  they  were  told,  during 
the  late  canvass,  by  those  now  in  power,  and  truly  so,  that  there  was 
much  to  reform— much  useless  and  wasteful  expenditures  to  retrench, 
accompanied  by  solemn  pledges  for  reform  if  victory  should  place 
power  in  their  hands.  All  these  are  now  forgotten  or  postponed.  I 
say  postponed,  for  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Finance  [Clay] 
has  told  us,  that,  at  the  next  session,  these  pledges  are  to  be  redeemed. 
So  then  the  favorite  few— the  money  mongers  and  office  seekers— are 
to  be  first  served— to  sit  at  the  first  table— and  the  people  to  have  the 
bones  and  crumbs  of  the  second;  if,  indeed,  they  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  share  at  all  in  the  fruits  of  the  victory.  Instead  of  sharing 
the  fruits,  they  will  share,  I  suspect,  the  fate  of  one  of  the  most 
patriotic  and  intelligent  corps  of  recruits,  which  swelled  the  ranks 
of  the  victors  in  the  late  election;  I  refer  to  those  who  were  enlisted 
by  the  promise  that  proscription  should  be  proscribed,  so  solemnly 
given,  and  so  often  repeated  from  the  general-in-chief  down  to  the 
lowest  recruiting  sergeant,  but  which  has  been  broken  in  utter  con¬ 
tempt  and  scorn  of  plighted  faith. 

Another  respectable  corps  of  recruits  are  doomed  to  share  the 
same,  if  not  a  more  disgraceful  fate.  I  refer  to  the  large  portion  of 
the  State  Bights  men,  who  rather  voted  against  Mr.  Van  Buren,  than 
for  General  Harrison,  and  who  were  induced  to  hope  from  declama¬ 
tion  from  high  sources  during  the  canvass,  that  the  pure  days  of  the 
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old  State  Rights  Jeffersonian  doctrines  would  be  restored  if  Mr. 
Van  Buren  should  be  defeated.  Where  do  they  now  stand?  Where 
stand  all  but  the  respectable  portion,  which  have  already  discovered 
the  deception  and  returned  to  their  old  standard?  In  the  ranks  of  the 
bitter  and  determined  opponents  of  all  they  ever  professed  and  con¬ 
tended  for,  doomed,  unless  they  speedily  separate  from  faithless 
allies,  to  loss  of  caste  and  endless  disgrace. 

And  what  is  to  become  of  that  mighty  mass  who  were  governed, 
without  reason  or  reflection,  by  the  mere  force  of  pecuniary  pres¬ 
sure,  to  seek  change— in  whose  ears,  change,  change,  change,  was 
incessantly  rung?  Have  prices  improved?  Have  times  become  bet¬ 
ter?  or  will  they,  in  consequence  of  these  measures?  Far  otherwise. 
The  agitation,  which  they  have  already  caused,  which  they  must 
continue  to  cause,  and  the  powerful  disturbing  influence,  which  they 
must  have,  if  adopted,  on  the  currency  and  the  money  market,  are 
the  most  deadly  foes  to  the  revival  of  business.  They  have  already 
done  much  to  depress  trade,  and  destroy  confidence;  and  should  they 
unfortunately  succeed,  will  do  more  to  prevent  the  return  of  pros¬ 
perous  times,  than  any  other  step  that  could  be  taken.  The  end  will 
be  that  this,  like  every  other  corps  of  recruits  that  swelled  the  ranks 
of  the  victors,  except  the  two  exclusive  favorites  here,  office  seekers 
and  money  mongers,  are  doomed  to  sad  disappointment. 

[Alfred  O.P.  Nicholson  of  Tenn.  and  Levi  Woodbury  of  N.H. 
spoke  against  the  bill.  Then  Clay  spoke,  arguing  that  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  debts,  which  he  attributed  to  the  previous  administration, 
should  be  paid  “in  the  good  old-fashioned  form.”  The  failure  to 
pass  the  bill  would  undermine  the  government’s  credit  and  thus 
“arrest  this  Republic  in  its  onward  and  glorious  march  to  pre-emi¬ 
nence.”  He  had  not  heard  such  sentiments  “since  that  fierce  opposi¬ 
tion  during  the  last  war.”] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  presumed  he  was  not  in  error  in  applying 
to  himself  the  closing  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  It  was 
an  axiom  that  when  the  premises  are  wrong,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
answer  the  argument.  Now  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  had  not  stated  the 
proposition  with  the  broadness  assumed  by  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky.  He  said  he  was  not  one  of  those  who,  if  a  case  of  necessity 
was  made  out,  would  feel  himself  bound  to  vote  the  supplies  to 
cover  a  deficiency  in  the  treasury,  without  investigating  the  causes 
of  the  deficiency,  and  that  he  regarded  it  not  only  as  a  right,  but 
as  a  duty,  before  voting  supplies,  to  scrutinize  with  the  utmost  cau¬ 
tion  into  the  necessity  of  granting  them,  and  then  to  grant  with  ex¬ 
treme  moderation,  after  we  are  satisfied  of  the  necessity.  This  in  a 
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time  of  peace;  but  in  a  time  of  war  his  rule  of  action  was  a  different 
one.  He  held  that  to  stop  the  supplies  in  time  of  war  to  compel  the 
country  to  make  peace,  was  not  only  moral  treason,  as  it  had  been 
termed,  but  actual  treason.  That  was  what  he  said,  and  could  the 
Senator  controvert  it?  He  desired  that  when  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  attempted  to  answer  his  argument,  he  would  state  it  with  the 
qualifications  and  limitations  with  which  it  was  given. 

[After  further  debate,  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
23  to  20  and  was  signed  by  President  John  Tyler  the  same  day.] 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Appendix,  pp.  123-125,  128. 
Partly  printed  in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer,  July  27,  1841,  p.  2;  Cralle,  ed., 
Works,  4:1-13.  Variants  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer, 
July  20,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  July  20,  1841,  p.  2;  the 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald,  July  21  and  22,  1841. 

First  amendment  to  the  Fiscal  Bank  bill,  offered  by  Calhoun  on 
7/21.  “On  motion  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  To  amend  the  bill,  by  striking 
out,  section  6,  line  18,  after  the  word  ‘form,’  the  following  words: 
‘and  [the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury]  shall,  at  his  discretion,  and 
whensoever  he  shall  think  fit,  sell  the  same  for  gold  or  silver  coin, 
or  bullion;  or  he  shall  pay  over  and  deliver  three  millions  five  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  of  the  same,  to  the  said  bank,  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  1842,  and  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  on 
the  first  day  of  May,  and  four  millions  of  dollars  of  the  same  on  the 
first  day  of  September  in  the  same  year;  which  said  stock  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  said  bank  to  sell  and  transfer  for  gold  and  silver  coin, 
or  bullion,  at  their  discretion.  And  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  sell  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  the  said  stock,  he  shall  pay  to  the 
said  bank  gold  and  silver  coin,  or  bullion,  to  the  nominal  amount  of 
stock  so  sold,  in  like  instalments;’  and  in  lieu  thereof,  inserting,  ‘ Pro¬ 
vided l,  That  the  stock  of  the  United  States  held  by  the  bank,  may  be 
sold  at  any  time  by  the  previous  assent  of  Congress,  on  paying  the 
par  value  in  specie  to  the  bank ,’  .  .  .  .”  ( The  amendment  was  de¬ 
feated  21  to  26. )  PC  in  Senate  Journal,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  105. 

Second  amendment  to  the  Fiscal  Bank  bill,  offered  by  Calhoun 
on  7/21.  “On  motion  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  To  amend  the  bill,  by  strik¬ 
ing  out,  sec.  11,  after  line  154,  the  following  words:  ‘profits  of  the 
bank  as  shall  appear  to  the  directors  advisable,  not  exceeding  two 
millions  of  dollars,  the  excess  beyond  that  sum  and  beyond  the  an¬ 
nual  dividends,  as  such  excess  accrues,  shall  be  annually  transferred 
and  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States;  and,  upon  the 
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expiration  of  this  charter,  any  surplus  which  may  be  in  the  said  bank, 
after  the  payment  of  dividends  as  aforesaid,  and  after  reimbursing 
the  capital  of  the  stockholders,  shall  in  like  manner  be  paid  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  If  the  dividends  shall  in  any  half 
year  fall  below  the  above  limitation  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent., 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  out  of  the  surpluses  which  shall 
have  been  previously  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer,  but  out  of  no  other 
funds  or  money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  pay  a  sum 
sufficient  to  make  up  the  deficiency;’  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  inserting, 
‘nett  [sic]  profit  of  the  bank  as  shall  appear  to  the  directors  advisable , 
not  exceeding  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  any  one  half  year,  allow¬ 
ing  for  the  expenditure  of  the  bank,  in  ascertaining  the  nett  profit, 
the  actual  expense  incurred,  provided  it  does  not  exceed  the  rate  of 
[blank  space]  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  of  the  bank,  and  a 
sum  not  exceeding  [blank  space ]  dollars  for  the  erection  of  buildings, 
and  other  necessary  expenses  for  the  operation  and  accommodation 
of  the  bank  and  its  branches ;  and  all  excess  beyond  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  and  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  as  soon 
as  the  half  yearly  dividend  is  declared;  but  if  the  nett  profit  shall  in 
any  half  year  fall  below  the  limitation  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent., 
Congress  shall,  out  of  the  surplus  which  shall  have  been  previously 
paid  over  to  the  Treasurer,  appropriate  a  sum  sufficient  to  make  up 
the  deficit,’ .  .  .  .”  ( The  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  22  to 
26.)  PC  in  Senate  Journal,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  106. 


Remarks  on  His  Amendments  to  the 
Fiscal  Bank  Bill 


[In  the  Senate,  July  21,  1841] 
Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  rose  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  5th  section, 
9th  page,  and  18th  line;  to  strike  out  all  from  the  word  “from”  to  the 
word  “inclusive,”  in  the  25th  line,  the  clause  giving  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  the  power  to  sell  the  one-third  [of  the  stock]  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  United  States,  in  case  it  is  not  otherwise  taken; 
and  to  insert  a  provision,  that  the  stock  of  the  United  States  held  by 
the  Bank  may  be  sold  at  any  time,  by  the  previous  assent  of  Con¬ 
gress,  on  paying  the  par  value  in  specie  at  the  Bank.  He  understood 
the  chairman  [Henry  Clay]  of  the  committee,  that  this  was  made  to 
conform,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  Bank  charter  of  1816.  This 
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was  not  contained  in  that  charter;  but  his  object  was  to  divest  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  this  discretion.  He  could  not  see  the 
reason  why  it  was  objected  to,  and  would  say  no  more  until  some 
reason  was  offered. 

[Clay  said  that  the  charter  of  the  second  Bank  of  the  United 
States  in  1816  had  been  used  as  a  general  model ,  not  followed  at 
every  point .  He  argued  the  advantages  of  selling  stock  in  the  new 
bank  in  Europe .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  did  not  apprehend  that  there  was  the 
slightest  probability  that  this  stock  would  sell  above  par  either  in 
this  country  or  in  Europe.  There  will  be  in  the  market,  competing 
with  it,  the  twelve  millions  of  United  States  stock  issued  under  the 
loan  bill,  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest,  and  payable  in  three  years; 
while  this  ten  millions  for  Bank  stock  will  bear  but  five  per  cent, 
interest.  He  did  not  consider  there  was  any  thing  in  the  argument 
that  the  stock  ought  to  be  sold  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
ten  millions  of  additional  capital  into  this  country.  From  recent 
accounts  of  the  state  of  the  stock  market  there,  he  doubted  if  the 
stock  could  be  sold  at  all  without  a  sacrifice.  The  States  of  this 
Union  were  already  indebted  there  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  and  if  there  is  a  farther  debt  incurred  of  ten 
millions  to  raise  subscriptions  for  this  Bank,  and  twelve  millions 
authorized  by  the  loan  bill,  the  whole  will  be  two  hundred  and 
twenty-two  millions.  Now  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  this  additional 
twenty-two  millions  will  come  to  this  country  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  remain  here.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  quantity 
of  water  lifted  out  of  one  part  of  a  great  body  of  water  and  poured 
into  another,  would  increase  the  quantity  of  the  particular  spot  where 
it  was  poured  in.  It  either  flows  back  to  fill  up  the  place  from  which 
it  was  taken,  or  forces  back  an  equal  quantity.  This  twenty-two 
millions  would  go  back  through  the  natural  channel  to  Europe,  in¬ 
creasing  the  imports  of  this  country,  and  diminishing  the  exports. 
But  there  is  not  even  the  probability  of  a  temporary  possession  of  so 
much  gold  and  silver,  for  the  proceeds  of  this  stock,  if  sold  in  Europe 
—for  it  will  not  be  paid  in  specie— will  be  paid  in  credits  there,  to 
be  drawn  on,  either  in  payment  of  debts  due  by  this  country,  or  for 
imports;  and  the  effect  will  be  to  lessen  the  necessity  for  our  exports 
to  that  amount,  which  would  otherwise  be  requisite  to  provide  for 
those  debts  and  imports.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  this  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  that  the  capital  of 
the  country  will  be  increased,  much  less  the  gold  and  silver.  But 
there  is  another  advantage,  he  imagines,  in  the  effect  the  sale  of  the 
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stock  all  at  once  in  Europe  would  produce— that  of  setting  the  Bank 
into  immediate  operation.  He  thought  that  there  was  at  the  basis 
of  this  a  fear  that  the  stock  would  not  be  taken.  It  had  produced  all 
the  enormous  fluctuations  which  had  been  connected  with  the  Bank 
for  years.  A  great  point  to  be  observed  was,  in  launching  this  into 
operation  all  at  once,  which  could  not  be  done  without  disturbing 
the  whole  moneyed  system  of  the  country,  and  endangering  its  ex¬ 
istence.  This  was  one  of  the  great  causes  which  involved  the  Bank 
in  1816,  17,  and  18.  He  then  opposed  it  on  the  same  ground,  but 
was  overruled;  and  the  result  of  it  was  the  forced  operation  of  the 
Bank,  and  the  result  of  that  the  tremendous  reaction  which  nearly 
prostrated  the  Bank.  If  this  amendment  prevailed  he  would  offer 
another,  that  the  stock  should  be  sold  gradually. 

Now  the  true  policy  of  the  gentlemen,  for  their  own  credit,  was, 
in  his  opinion,  to  let  the  bill  be  so  amended  that  the  Bank  could  not 
go  into  operation  till  the  whole  of  the  stock  was  subscribed.  There 
is  no  necessity,  so  far  as  the  country  is  concerned,  for  this  great  haste 
to  put  this  Bank  into  operation  before  its  subscription  is  complete. 
The  necessity  and  impatience  exist  only  with  the  borrowers,  who 
want  to  become  stockholders  without  any  money  in  their  pockets  to 
subscribe.  The  State  banks  are  numerous;  they  have  issued  as  much 
paper  currency  as  the  state  of  things  will  warrant;  and  that  Bank 
cannot  come  into  operation  prematurely  without  disturbing  the  whole 
system,  and  at  the  same  time  destroying  itself  by  a  palpable  dem¬ 
onstration  that  the  same  humbug  for  getting  up  this  Bank  is  resorted 
to  which  was  resorted  to  in  the  getting  [up]  of  [the]  former  United 
States  Bank.  If  this  Bank  is  to  be  the  pure  and  improved  fiscal  agent 
which  the  Senator  promises,  it  will  move  softly  and  gently  so  as  not 
to  injure  or  disturb,  by  sudden  plunges  of  rashness,  the  general 
harmony.  The  Senator  proposes  to  convert  the  stock  all  at  once 
into  active  capital.  What  will  be  the  consequence?  The  derange¬ 
ment  and  suspension  of  all  the  business  operations,  discounts,  and 
exchange  dealings  of  the  other  banks.  Mr.  Calhoun  next  alluded 
to  the  discussion  on  the  charter  of  the  old  United  States  Bank. 

The  necessity  or  propriety  of  a  sudden  effort  to  go  into  business 
—of  interfering  rashly  with  other  banking  institutions— of  adding  too 
prematurely  to  the  currency  of  the  country;  are  all  things  which  the 
Directory  [of  the  Bank],  with  the  assent  of  Congress,  should  decide. 
Let  them  decide  these  matters,  not  with  a  mere  eye  to  the  wishes  of 
needy  borrowers  and  speculators,  but  upon  high  principles  of  na¬ 
tional  policy.  Let  them  decide  whether  it  would  be  good  policy  or 
not  to  sell  out  all  the  stock  at  once,  or  to  do  it  gradually,  and  so  as 
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not  to  cause  any  shock  on  the  monetary  arrangements  of  the  country. 
If  he  ( Mr.  Calhoun )  should  succeed  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  this  amendment,  he  would  propose  to  add  another  proviso 
similar  to  that  in  the  old  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  limiting 
the  sale  of  the  Government  stock  to  two  millions  a  year.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  the  money  has  to  be  borrowed— indeed  it  should 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  this  Bank  was  to  be  a  Bank  made  up  out 
of  borrowers  altogether. 

[Clay  reiterated  his  opposition  to  Calhouns  amendment  and  his 
belief  in  the  advantages  of  selling  stock  abroad.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  had  said  not  one  word  about  American  credit 
abroad.  He  wished,  as  far  as  his  action  went,  to  make  this  Bank  as 
safe  to  the  public  as  they  could.  The  wildest  of  all  topics  was  to 
bring  specie  from  abroad;  it  would  return  again.  The  dangerous 
point  was  in  launching  this  machine  at  present. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  was  in  haste  to  take  advantage  of 
the  premium  to  be  obtained  in  the  European  market.  He  (Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn)  did  believe  it  would  be  better  the  Bank  should  lose  10  per 
cent,  premium  and  not  go  into  operation  until  all  her  stock  was  sub¬ 
scribed  in  gold  and  silver.  He  was,  however,  ready  to  offer  a  com¬ 
promise  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky— they  had  once  before  in  their 
lives  compromised— let  this  be  the  second  time.  If  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  will  consent  to  the  modification  that  let  the  Government 
sell  the  stock  for  what  it  will,  the  proceeds  at  par  shall  be  paid  into 
the  Bank  in  gold  and  silver.  Will  the  Senator  do  that? 

Mr.  Clay.  That  is  only  the  same  in  substance  as  a  former  propo¬ 
sition. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  it  was  not  a  requisition  to  sell  at  a  premium, 
but  merely  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  stock  into  Bank  as  a  subscription 
in  gold  and  silver. 

Mr.  Clay,  (consideringly.)  Yes,  sir;  I  understand. 

(There  was  a  consultation  of  a  few  moments  amongst  a  few  Sena¬ 
tors.) 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Now,  he  offered  this  modification;  will  the  Sena¬ 
tor  accept  it?  It  is  this :  that  the  Government  may  sell  the  stock  at 
any  time  by  paying  the  amount  at  par  into  the  Bank  in  gold  and 
silver. 

Mr.  Clay.  Certainly  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  So  I  thought.  I  guessed  that  would  be  the  test 
point.  I  knew  where  the  shoe  would  pinch— and  that  was  the  reason 
I  pressed  the  matter  home. 
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Mr.  Clay.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  explain? 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Certainly,  sir. 

Mr.  Clay  explained. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  the  proper  time  for  selling  the  stock,  and 
the  quantity  to  be  sold  at  a  time,  should  be  decided  by  Congress  and 
the  directory,  and  not  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  But  as  the 
Senator  has  declined  the  proposition  just  made  to  him,  he  (Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn)  held  that  the  whole  of  his  argument  was  brushed  away,  and 
the  only  point  now  left,  is  the  alleged  object  in  sending  the  stock 
abroad  for  sale,  of  bringing  gold  and  silver  into  this  country.  But 
he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  had  already  shown  that  they  could  not  remain 
here;  they  would  seek  their  natural  channels,  and  immediately  flow 
back  to  where  they  came  from.  It  has  been  pretended  that  the 
country  is  to  get  immediate  relief  by  the  early  operations  of  this 
Bank.  No,  it  is  not  the  country— for  he  would  tell  the  gentlemen 
that  if  they  put  their  Bank  into  operation  before  the  Stock  is  actually 
paid  in  in  good  faith,  there  will  be  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
reactions  ever  seen  in  this  country  within  the  first  year  of  its  exis¬ 
tence.  Instead  of  being  a  regulator,  it  will  be  a  breaker  down  of 
the  currency,  and,  like  all  other  bubbles,  of  becoming  lenders  by 
being  borrowers,  it  will  burst,  and  prove  the  greatest  of  all  the  hum¬ 
bugs  yet  experimented  with  on  the  country.  It  is  to  go  into  operation 
before  it  is  ready,  and  that  at  the  expense  and  on  the  credit  of  the 
Government,  with  ten  millions  collected  every  where,  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  nine  directors,  that  they  may  lend  it  out  to  those  who 
borrow  it,  that  it  may  enable  them  to  borrow  still  more,  and  force 
the  institution  prematurely  to  go  in  debt  seventy-five  per  cent,  be¬ 
yond  its  capital  for  their  accommodation. 

[The  amendment  was  defeated  21  to  26.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  offered  an  amendment,  in  the  14th  fundamental 
article,  to  strike  out  all  between  the  line  154,  and  the  word  “if”  in  line 
169,  and  insert  a  provision  that  half-yearly  dividends  be  made  of  the 
nett  profit  of  the  Bank,  as  shall  appear  advisable,  not  exceeding  three 
and  a  half  per  cent,  for  any  one  year,  allowing  for  the  expenditures 
of  the  Bank,  providing  that  it  does  not  exceed  [blank  space]  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  the  capital  of  the  Bank,  and  a  sum  not  exceeding 
[blank  space ]  dollars  for  the  erection  of  buildings;  and  all  excess  to 
be  paid  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States;  but  if  it  [sic] 
at  any  time  they  fall  short  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent.  Congress 
shall,  out  of  the  previous  surplus,  appropriate  a  sum  sufficient  for 
the  deficit. 
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He  said  the  bill  proposed  that  the  profits  should  accumulate  to 
two  millions;  but  the  simple  question  was,  ought  the  surplus  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  the  Bank  or  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States?  This 
money  belonged  to  the  Government,  as  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  told  them,  and  was  to  supply  the  place  of  a  bonus,  subject 
to  a  mere  contingency  of  falling  short  of  this  dividend. 

[Clay  argued  that  the  surplus  in  the  bank  would  be  “productive 
capital,”  and  “thrown  into  the  general  profit.”] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  made  no  objection  to  the  limitation  of  7 
per  cent.  He  had  very  little  confidence  in  the  restrictions  of  the 
charter.  The  Senator  thinks  the  two  millions  of  surplus  as  safe  in 
the  Bank  as  in  the  Treasury;  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  thought  it  safer  in 
the  Treasury  than  in  the  Bank.  The  question  is,  why  should  the 
stockholders  have  any  benefit  from  it?  The  Senator  says  it  is  to  lie 
in  the  Bank  as  so  much  additional  capital.  But  it  belongs  to  the 
Government,  and  why  should  the  stockholders  get  two-thirds  of  the 
dividend  on  it?  The  Government  gets  but  one-third.  Why  allow 
the  stockholders  two-thirds  of  what  belongs  to  the  United  States? 
Suppose  every  dollar  of  it  is  squandered,  do  the  stockholders  lose  any 
part  of  it?  Not  a  cent.  Who  loses  it?  The  Government.  The  object 
of  keeping  it  in  the  Bank  is  to  make  it  a  corruption  fund  for  bribing 
the  people  with  their  own  money  to  operate  against  themselves.  It 
is  the  nest  egg  of  corruption.  The  more  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  saw  of 
this  Bank,  the  more  he  saw  it  was  a  mere  political  engine,  got  up  for 
corrupting  the  people  with  their  own  money.  It  was  said  a  day  or 
two  since  that  this  Bank  was  behind  the  age.  The  Bank  charter 
proposed  twenty  years  ago  was  more  enlightened.  He  should  call 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

[The  amendment  was  defeated  22  to  26.  After  further  proceed¬ 
ings  and  completion  of  the  amending  process,  Calhoun  and  Clay  de¬ 
bated  once  more  briefly,  the  former  arguing  that  the  bill  be  left  for 
unfinished  business  the  next  day  and  the  latter  moving  to  table  it 
for  later  consideration .] 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  234-237.  Also  printed 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  July  22,  1841,  pp.  2-3.  Partly  printed  in  the 
Charleston,  S.C.,  Mercury,  July  29,  1841,  p.  2.  Variants  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Madisonian,  July  22,  1841,  p.  3;  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald,  July  23, 
1841,  p.  2. 
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To  Tho[mas]  G.  Clemson 

Washington,  23d  July  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  I  am  much  gratified  to  learn,  that  the  health  of  the  family 
remains  good  and  that  the  crop  continues  still  so  promising.  I  hope 
that  the  small  surface  exposed  by  the  breach  in  the  waste  way  will 
not  endanger  the  health  of  the  place,  but  if  that  or  any  other  cause 
should  make  it  the  least  hazardous  to  remain  on  the  place,  [“you” 
canceled ]  the  family  had  better  take  rooms  in  the  Village.  I  hope, 
however,  there  will  be  no  necessity.  We  were  11  years  on  the  place 
with  the  mill  dam,  without  a  case  of  the  fever. 

By  the  last  accounts  from  Alabama  our  crop  was  fine,  as  could  be. 

Things  [“here”  interlined]  are  as  uncertain  now,  as  [“well”  can¬ 
celed]  they  were  when  I  last  wrote  you.  The  only  thing,  that  seems 
settled,  is,  that  [Henry]  Clay’s  project  [“will”  canceled]  of  a  bank, 
will  either  not  pass,  or  be  vetoed.  My  impression  is,  that  the  proba¬ 
bility  is,  that  [“nothing”  canceled  and  “no  measure”  interlined],  for 
which  the  session  was  called,  will  become  a  law  except  the  loan  bill. 
We  have  certainly  gained  much  on  the  Whigs  during  the  session. 
They  came  here  in  high  sperits  and  united;  but  are  now  distracted 
and  dispersed,  while  on  our  side  there  is  perfect  concord  on  all 
points  connected  with  the  objects  of  the  session. 

I  sent  to  you  by  the  mail  of  yesterday  two  numbers  of  the  Re¬ 
view,  and  a  few  days  before  wrote  to  Mrs.  [Floride  Colhoun]  Cal¬ 
houn.  I  am  astonished  to  learn  from  her  letter,  that  she  has  received 
but  one  letter  from  me  since  I  left  home.  I  have  wrote  [sic]  at  least 
a  half-dozen.  Andrew  [Pickens  Calhoun]  makes  the  same  complaint, 
when  I  have  written  an  equal  number  to  him.  I  know  not  how  to 
explain  it.  I  hope  that  there  is  no  espoinage  [sic]  over  my  correspon¬ 
dence. 

Patrick  [Calhoun]  is  still  here  wa[i]ting  his  commission,  which  I 
hope  he  and  the  other  cadets  will  receive  in  a  few  days. 

Give  my  love  to  all.  I  hope  Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clemson]  gains 
strength.  Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

P.S.  I  forgot  to  mention,  that  the  cotton  screen[?]  &  Press  ought 
to  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  finished.  You  will  of  course 
have  as  much  of  the  work  done  by  our  own  force,  as  can  be  in  order 
to  save  expense.  J.C.C. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  variant  PEx  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Correspondence,  p.  482. 

Remarks  on  the  bill  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy 
throughout  the  U.S.,  7/23.  Under  consideration  was  an  amendment 
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to  include  corporations  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  “Mr.  Calhoun 
said  his  opinion  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  this  amendment  re¬ 
mained  unchanged.  It  was  not  a  case  of  comprehending  corpora¬ 
tions  made  by  themselves  but  by  the  States.  The  amendment 
assumed  that  the  States  could  not  do  their  duty,  or  would  not,  if 
they  could.  He  would  not  go  into  an  argument;  his  object  was  sim¬ 
ply  to  say  that  he  deemed  it  both  unconstitutional  and  inexpedient.” 
Later,  Calhoun  “said  if  the  Bank  bill  passed,  no  provision  of  this 
kind  would  be  applicable  to  it,  and  thus  their  own  Bank  would  not 
be  affected  by  this  Bankrupt  Law,  to  which  they  subjected  all  other 
banks.”  From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  244. 
Also  printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  July  24,  1841,  p.  3;  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  July  24,  1841,  p.  3.  (In  a  variant 
report  Calhoun  was  reported  as  saying,  in  part:  “There  was  not  an 
instance  in  the  legislation  of  Great  Britain  in  which  corporations  had 
been  included,  and  if  there  had,  he  should  be  equally  opposed  to  the 
measure  as  unconstitutional  and  inexpedient.”  From  the  Baltimore, 
Md.,  American  and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  July  24,  1841, 

p.  2.) 


To  S[amuel]  D.  Ingham,  [New  Hope,  Pa.] 

Washington,  24th  July  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  I  delivered  your  letter  to  Mr.  Rodman. 

It  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  visit  the  North  this  summer.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  altogether  uncertain,  when  we  shall  be  permitted  to  leave 
this  [city].  It  depends  on  those,  who  called  us  here  for  their  good 
will  &  pleasure. 

Every  thing  is  more  uncertain  here,  than  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session,  except  that  [Henry]  Clay’s  bank  project  cannot  be¬ 
come  a  law.  It  will  fall  in  Congress;  or,  if  not,  under  the  veto.  I 
may  add  another  exception,  that  there  is  a  rupture  between  Clay  & 
[John]  Tyler,  which  cannot  be  healed.  They  are  both  aspirants  for 
the  next  term  [as  President],  which  causes  so  much  confusion  in 
[“their”  altered  to  “the”]  ranks  of  the  Whigs,  that  they  would  brake 
[sic]  up  without  doing  any  thing,  were  it  not  for  the  [sic]  and  dis¬ 
grace,  which  would  follow. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  that  the  state  of  politicks  with  you 
should  excite  such  deep  disgust.  I  have  long  foreseen,  that  the 
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politicks  of  your  State,  as  well  as  all  the  other  large  middle  &  West¬ 
ern  States  would  settle  down  in  the  plunder  system,  &  yours,  sooner 
than  any  other.  There  lies  the  real  danger  of  our  system.  It  is 
much  easier  to  remedy  the  evil  in  the  Union,  than  in  the  large 
States.  The  first  step  towards  [“that”  canceled]  a  remedy  with  you 
is  to  remedy  it  in  the  Union;  and  that  is  the  [“point  of”  canceled] 
struggle  now  [“going”  interlined  and  then  erased]  here.  The  Whigs 
wish  to  rebuild  the  old  plunder  system  of  Gen[era]l  [Alexander] 
Hamilton,  and  we  to  prevent  it.  I  say  we,  for  such  has  been  the 
effect  of  disaster  &  defeat,  that  the  whole  [“Democratick”  interlined] 
party  now  are  fighting  the  battle  on  our  ground,  so  much  so,  that, 
I  speak  with  confidence,  when  I  say,  that  the  party  has  never  been 
so  united  on  [“men”  canceled  and  “principles”  interlined]  &  measures 
as  they  now  are,  since  I  came  into  publick  life.  It  may  not  be  a  real 
reform  among  the  old  leaders,  but  it  is  among  the  rank  &  file.  I  look 
forward,  in  consequence,  to  the  certain  defeat  of  the  Whigs,  even 
should  they  succeed  in  car[ry]ing  their  measures.  It  is  impossible 
with  the  discord  in  their  ranks  and  the  violence  &  rashness  of  Mr. 
Clay,  that  they  can  maintain  themselves  against  a  powerful  opposi¬ 
tion,  resting  their  resistance  [“to  them”  interlined]  on  truth  &  reason. 
The  only  question  is  into  whose  hands  power  shall  pass  in  the  event 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  Whigs?  I,  for  one,  am  resolved  that  [“none” 
canceled  and  “no  one”  interlined]  shall  reach  power,  but  through 
principles,  and  whose  past  life,  does  not  prove  him  worthy  of  con¬ 
fidence.  It  is  better  to  remain  in  a  minority  than  to  reach  power 
any  other  way,  or  under  any  other  lead.  This  is  the  last  chance  to 
reform  the  Government.  If  it  be  not  now  done,  it  must  [“go”  can¬ 
celed]  undergo  a  revolution. 

I  send  you  the  only  two  speeches  of  mine,  that  have  been  printed 
in  pamphlet  form  this  session.  They  have  both  been  prepared  in 
great  haste.  In  fact,  there  has  been  [“a”  interlined]  constant  skirmish¬ 
ing  on  the  details  of  the  bank  bill,  so  much  so,  as  to  leave  but  little 
leisure  to  attend  to  the  stenographers,  whose  notes  are  exceedingly 
imperfect. 

My  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Ingham  &  your  family.  Sincerely,  J.C. 
Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 
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To  M[icah]  Sterling,  [Watertown,  N.Y.] 

Washington,  24th  July  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  you  should  take  much 
interest  in  [Alexander]  McLeod’s  case  and  whatever  else,  that  might 
touch  the  question  of  peace  and  war  between  us  and  Great  Britain. 
My  own  feelings  are  decidedly  adverse  to  war,  and  such  I  believe  to 
be  that  of  the  entire  South.  The  middle  &  Western  States  seem  to 
be  the  least  adverse,  but  I  cannot  believe,  that  even  with  them,  that 
there  is  much  of  a  war  sperit. 

I  enclose  my  remarks  on  the  case  of  McLeod  and  the  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  [Thomas  Ewing].  They  were  both 
has[t]ily  prepared  for  the  press.  In  fact,  such  has  [sic]  been  my 
engagements,  that  I  have  had  scarcely  time  to  look  over  the  notes 
of  the  Stenographers,  which  are  for  the  most  part  very  defective, 
except  in  a  few  cases,  and  then  very  hastily. 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you  in  the  South  and  will  certainly 
expect  you  to  visit  my  residence  near  the  mountains.  The  country 
there  is  comparatively  [“new”  canceled  and  then  interlined].  The 
soil  but  indifferent,  but  the  climate  fine.  I  will  of  course  expect  you 
to  make  my  House  your  home,  while  you  sojourn  with  us. 

Things  here  are  very  uncertain.  The  only  two  points,  which 
seem  [“certain”  canceled  and  “settled”  interlined]  is  [sic],  that  [Henry] 
Clay’s  bank  project  cannot  become  a  law.  If  it  passes  Congress,  it 
will  fall  under  the  veto,  and  that  there  is  a  rupture,  which  cannot 
be  healed,  between  him  &  [John]  Tyler.  It  is  almost  an  even  chance, 
whether  any,  or  all  [“their”  canceled  and  “the  Whig”  interlined] 
measures  will  pass.  There  is  much  discord  in  their  ranks,  while  on 
our  side  there  is  more  union,  both  in  reference  to  principles  &  mea¬ 
sures,  than  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  30  years,  I  have  been  in  publick 
life.  Nothing  [“on  our  side”  interlined]  is  said  about  the  Presidency. 
I  regard  the  defeat  of  our  opponents  as  certain,  whether  they  carry 
their  measures,  or  not. 

With  kind  regards  to  your  family,  I  remain  yours  truly  &  sin¬ 
cerely,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 
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To  Tho[ma]s  G.  Clemson,  Pendleton 

Washington,  25th  July  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  The  mail  of  yesterday  brought  me  yours  of  the  17th 
with  the  happy  news,  that  Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clemson]  was 
safely  delivered  of  a  fine  boy  [John  Calhoun  Clemson]  and  was  doing 
well.  It  has  relieved  me  from  a  load  of  anxiety.  I  have  felt  for 
months  the  deepest  solicitude  about  her,  and  my  joy  at  the  favourable 
account  has  been  proportionally  great.  I  trust,  that  she  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  well  and  is  now  well  recovered,  with  the  prospect  of 
the  entire  restoration  of  her  health.  I  shall  be  very  anxious  to  hear 
in  relation  both  to  herself  and  the  child. 

I  have  forwarded  the  letter  you  enclosed. 

I  wrote  you  a  few  days  since  and  have  nothing  farther  to  add, 
except  that  the  bank  bill  has  at  last  got  to  the  question  of  engross¬ 
ment.  Its  fate  in  the  Senate  is  still  doubtful.  Should  it  be  defeated, 
there  is  a  prospect,  that  we  may  adjourn  at  an  early  day,  which  I 
ardently  hope  may  be  the  case.  The  weather  has  been  excessively 
hot,  but  is  cooler  this  morning.  We  are  all  nearly  exhausted,  and 
my  desire  to  return  home  extreme.  Patrick  [Calhoun]  will  leave  in 
a  few  days  for  home. 

I  have  only  to  add  my  love  to  all  and  felicitations  at  the  happy 
tidings  brought  by  your  letter.  Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Cal¬ 
houn. 

ALS  in  ScCleA. 


To  Andrew  Pickens  Calhoun,  [Marengo 
County,  Ala.] 

Washington,  26th  July  1841 
My  dear  Andrew,  ....  The  bank  bill  is  now  at  the  engrossment. 
We,  the  Republicans,  proposed  the  question  yesterday,  but  the  Whigs 
declined  taking  it,  and  moved  an  adjournment.  The  object  of  which 
was  to  try  to  obtain  a  compromise  in  order  to  Unite  all  their  force. 
They  stated  they  would  be  ready  to  put  the  question  at  12  o’clock 
to  day,  when  it  will  probably  be  taken.  The  result  is  doubtful.  It 
depends  on  [William  C.]  Preston  [Senator  from  S.C.],  and  [William 
D.]  Merrick  of  Maryland.  Had  the  question  been  put  yesterday,  it 
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would  have  been  lost;  but  there  is  no  saying,  what  the  operation  of 
one  night  may  effect.  Should  it  fail  to  day,  great  confusion  will  be 
the  result  in  the  ranks  of  our  opponents,  so  much  so,  that  I  would 
not  be  surprised,  that  the  session  should  break  up  in  8  or  10  days 
without  doing  anything.  It  would  be  a  most  fortunate  result.  But 
whether  defeated  to  day,  or  not,  I  do  not  think  the  bill  can  become 
a  law.  It  would,  I  think,  fall  under  the  veto,  in  which  case  though 
the  Session  would  be  prolonged,  it  would  end  in  nothing,  except 
indeed,  the  contraction  of  a  debt  of  $12,000,000.  Taken  [sic-,  taking] 
it  altogether,  the  prospect  is  fair,  that  this  extraordinary  session  will 
prove  a  failure. 

I  have  been  so  busy  that  I  have  had  no  time  to  prepare  speeches 
for  the  press,  or  send  them  out.  Only  two  of  mine  have  appeared 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  both  of  them  so  imperfectly  prepared,  that  I 
am  almost  ashamed  to  send  them  out.  I  enclose  them  in  this. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  hear  from  you.  Give  my  love  to  Margeret 
[sic;  Margaret  Green  Calhoun]  and  kiss  Duff  for  his  grandfather. 

PEx  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Correspondence,  pp.  482-483. 

Remarks  on  delaying  the  vote  on  the  Fiscal  Bank  bill,  7 /  26.  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  King  urged  that  a  vote  be  taken  without  further  delay  on 
engrossing  the  bill  for  its  third  reading.  Henry  Clay  wished  to  post¬ 
pone  the  vote  until  tomorrow  in  order  to  give  time  to  examine  the 
amendments  that  had  been  adopted.  “Mr.  Calhoun  hoped  the  coun¬ 
try  would  now  be  satisfied  that  there  had  been  gross  delusion  in  the 
attempt  made  to  throw  all  the  blame  of  delaying  the  business  of  this 
extra  session  on  the  [Democratic]  Opposition.  On  Saturday  week 
[7/17]  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  and  his  friends  proposed  to  take  the  final 
vote  on  the  succeeding  Monday;  and  who  had  delayed  the  bill  ever 
since?  Was  it  not  the  gentlemen  themselves?  But  further  delay  is 
now  asked  for  amendments  that  have  been  gone  over  twice  already 
—in  the  Senate  and  in  committee— with  all  the  consideration  that 
could  be  given  to  them.  It  was  now  surely  obvious  that  the  consent 
of  the  Senate  had  gone  as  far  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  could 
expect.  The  Senate  was  now  full,  and  no  good  reason  could  be 
urged  why  the  vote  should  not  be  taken  on  the  engrossment,  with  a 
view  of  coming  to  the  final  vote  tomorrow.”  ( After  further  discus¬ 
sion  a  motion  for  adjournment  was  adopted.)  From  Congressional 
Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  251-252.  Also  printed  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Globe,  July  27,  1841,  p.  3.  Variant  in  the  New  York, 
N.Y.,  Herald,  July  28,  1841,  p.  2. 
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Remarks  on  the  Fiscal  Bank  Bill 

[In  the  Senate,  July  27,  1841] 
[James  T.  Morehead  of  Ky.  spoke  at  length  on  the  Constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  charter  a  national  hank ,  making  frequent  refer¬ 
ence  to  Calhouns  position  in  1816.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  the  Senator  had  said  much,  and  made 
many  observations  to  which  he  would  be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  reply.  But  the  time  for  the  “action,”  “action”  which  Senators  on 
the  other  side  had  so  loudly  called  for,  had  arrived;  and  if  action  was 
not  had  on  the  measure  before  them  this  day,  it  should  be  the  fault 
of  Senators  on  that  side  of  the  chamber,  and  not  of  the  opponents; 
of  the  Bank. 

[During  further  discussion  Clay  offered  an  amendment  having 
to  do  with  limiting  the  power  of  the  proposed  bank  to  establish 
branches.  By  the  amendment  branches  must  be  established  with  the 
consent  of  the  State  in  which  they  were  to  be  located,  but  such 
consent  was  to  be  assumed  unless  expressly  dissented  from  at  the 
first  legislative  session  after  the  passage  of  the  bank  bill.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  rose  to  make  a  very  few  remarks.  When  he 
heard  a  few  days  since  that  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky 
had  undertaken  to  effect  a  compromise,  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  really 
felt  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  and  no  little  desire  to  find  out  how  that 
honorable  Senator,  with  all  his  great  fame  and  abilities  for  com¬ 
promise,  was  going  to  accomplish  his  object  on  this  question.  But 
now,  his  (Mr.  Calhoun’s)  curiosity  was  satisfied.  The  wonderful 
compromise  is  disclosed,  and  what  is  the  Senator’s  proposition?  It 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  the  consent  of  the  States  shall  be 
asked  through  their  Legislatures,  at  their  next  sessions,  for  estab¬ 
lishing  branches  of  this  Bank  within  their  borders,  and  if  they  did 
not  dissent,  their  assent  should  be  presumed,  and  the  branches  forth¬ 
with  established.  One  side  claims  that  this  would  be  to  assert 
power;  the  other  that  it  would  be  to  surrender  power.  How  can 
you  compromise  between  assent  and  dissent?  You  might  as  well 
attempt  to  compromise  between  a  negative  and  positive,  between 
virtue  and  vice,  between  truth  and  falsehood,  between  right  and 
wrong. 

There  is  no  ground  for  compromise.  There  may  be  concession, 
but  there  is  no  ground  for  compromise.  He  would  leave  this  matter, 
however,  to  be  settled  between  the  gentlemen  themselves.  His  chief 
object  in  rising,  was  to  enter  his  solemn  protest  against  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  Senator  from  Ky.  What  is  it?  That  the  sovereign  power 
of  any  State  shall  be  presumed  to  be  surrendered,  because  it  does  not 
answer  a  demand  which  it  does  not  recognise  the  right  of  being 
asked.  It  is  a  proposition  to  authorise  Congress  to  say  to  any  such 
State  “You  have  declined  giving  your  assent,  and  therefore  we  take 
it.”  Now,  how  would  such  a  proposition  work?  Suppose  Congress 
should  pass  a  law  regulating  the  intercourse  between  the  States,  so 
as  to  interfere  with  an  interest  peculiar  to  the  South,  and  would 
presume  that  every  State  which  did  not,  by  an  act  of  her  Legislature, 
express  her  dissent,  should  be  considered  as  assenting  to  it,  and  the 
law  declared  to  be  binding  on  her.  Or,  still  further,  suppose  Con¬ 
gress  should  pass  a  law  to  liberate  the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  declare  that  it  should  be  binding,  if  the  dissent  of  the  State 
Legislatures  was  not  made  known  within  a  certain  specified  time? 
These  supposed  cases  would  illustrate  the  danger  of  compelling  the 
States  to  act  in  the  negative,  and  he  would  feel  great  astonishment 
if  a  representative  from  a  single  slaveholding  State  should  give  his 
vote  for  the  amendment. 

[After  further  debate  Clays  amendment  was  approved  25  to  24 
and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  third  reading  by  the  same  vote.] 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  254.  Also  printed  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  July  27,  1841,  p.  3;  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer, 
August  3,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Union,  August  16,  1841,  p.  1.  Vari¬ 
ants  in  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  July 
28,  1841,  p.  2;  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald,  July  29,  1841,  p.  2.  Note:  In  the 
second  variant  cited  Calhoun  was  reported  as  saying  to  Morehead,  in  regard  to 
the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States,  in  part:  “.  .  .  as  to  the  course  of  the 
Republican  party  in  reference  to  a  National  Bank,  it  could  be  shown  that  they 
had  ever  been  opposed  to  it;  and  whenever  they  had  voted  in  its  favor,  they 
did  so  without  surrendering  their  principles,  and  in  consequence  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  connection  of  Bank  and  State.” 


To  [William]  Gordon,  Section  of  Bounty  Lands,  War  Department, 
7/29.  Calhoun  asks  attention  to  the  enclosed  [papers  concerning  the 
claim  to  bounty  land  of  heirs  of  Samuel  Wells  for  his  service  with 
the  Artillery  during  the  War  of  1812].  The  applicant’s  attorney  “de¬ 
sires  the  Warrant  to  be  located  in  Arkansaw,”  or  wherever  else  may 
be  “to  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  applicant.”  ALU  in  DNA,  RG 
49  (Records  of  the  General  Land  Office),  Division  D,  Letters  Re¬ 
ceived,  1801-1909,  1841,  C. 

Remarks  on  the  Naval  pensions  bill,  7/29.  Calhoun  spoke  briefly 
three  times  on  a  bill  received  from  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
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reported  out,  with  one  amendment,  by  Willie  P.  Mangum  for  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  “Mr.  Calhoun  said  the  proper  course 
to  be  pursued  was  to  amend  the  second  section.  If  it  was  am¬ 
biguous,  let  that  ambiguity  be  removed.  All  must  agree  that  an 
officer  receiving  full  pay,  should  not  receive  a  full  pension  at  the 
same  time.  If  there  were  special  instances  of  extraordinary  claims, 
let  them  be  subjects  of  special  action.  But  let  the  general  rule  be 
established  by  amending  the  second  section  so  as  to  remove  all 
ambiguity.”  Later  Calhoun  said  he  “was  very  glad  to  hear  that  the 
Senator  [Mangum]  had  avowed  his  intention  to  go  so  far  in  the 
work  of  reform,  but  why  not  now  pass  the  general  rule,  and  make 
the  exceptions  afterwards,  if  indeed  there  should  be  any?”  Still  later 
Calhoun  “said  he  thought  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  correcting 
the  abuses  which  existed.  He  could  see  no  difficulty  in  establishing 
the  general  rule  now.  Let  the  cases  for  exception  be  provided  for 
next  session.”  From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p. 
262.  Also  printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  July  30,  1841, 
p.  2.  Variant  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer, 
July  30,  1841,  p.  3. 

To  E.S.  Thomas,  “Confidential,”  7/29.  Calhoun  has  conversed 
with  [Henry  A.]  Wise  about  Thomas’s  case.  “My  advice  to  you  is  to 
see  him  and  state  your  case  fully  to  him.  Show  him  the  letter  of 
Mr.  [Thomas]  Corwin  [Governor  of  Ohio]  and  others  in  your  favour. 
He  has  a  generous  temper  and  I  am  of  the  impression  would  be  as 
likely  to  have  as  much  influence  with  the  President  [John  Tyler] 
as  any  other  individual.”  [Calhoun’s  correspondent  cannot  be  iden¬ 
tified  with  certainty.  One  possibility  is  Ebenezer  Smith  Thomas  of 
Cincinnati  and  formerly  of  Charleston.]  ALS  in  NNPM. 


To  A[ndrew]  P[ickens]  Calhoun,  [Marengo 
County,  Ala.] 


Washington,  31st  July  1841 
My  dear  Andrew,  I  have  received  in  the  last  week  your  letters  of 
the  3d  &  14th  Ins  [tan]  t,  and  this  is  the  third,  that  I  have  written  in 
the  last  10  days.  I  am  grieved  to  learn  by  your  last,  that  all  my  let¬ 
ters  to  you  have  failed,  except  the  one  I  wrote  before  I  left  home, 
and  am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  cause,  unless,  indeed,  my  letters 
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have  become  an  object  of  curiosity  to  those  in  power.  Knowing 
how  anxious  you  would  be  to  hear  from  me,  especially  at  this  time, 

I  have  written  to  you  regularly  &  fully,  especially  on  political  sub¬ 
jects,  and  you  must  understand,  hereafter,  if  you  do  not  hear  from 
me,  that  the  fault  is  in  the  mail.  I  will  also  take  the  precaution  of 
having  my  letters  addressed  to  you  in  the  hand  writing  of  some 
friend,  beginning  with  this,  which  will  be  in  that  of  our  Relation, 
who  is  a  boarder  with  me,  Mr.  [Patrick  Calhoun]  Caldwell  [Repre¬ 
sentative  from  S.C.].  Your  letters  to  me  fare  rather  better.  The  last 
I  received  is  the  fourth  I  have  got  since  I  parted  from  you. 

In  my  last  I  mentioned,  that  Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clemson]  had 
been  delivered  of  a  fine  boy  [John  Calhoun  Clemson]  and  was  doing 
well.  I  have  heard  since  one  day  later.  She  was  still  doing  well. 

I  am  happy  to  learn,  that  you  are  all  well,  and  that  the  prospect 
of  the  crop  is  so  good.  It  is,  indeed,  a  rare  ['goo  canceled ]  and 
invaluable  combination  to  unite  health  &  fertility  in  so  low  a  latitude. 
If  we  only  had  the  place  paid  for,  it  would  give  us  good  prospect  for 
the  future.  For  this  purpose,  we  must  make  the  most  vigorous 
efforts  and  exercise  the  most  rigid  economy.  I  hope  my  home  place 
will  pay  my  expenses  this  [“next”  interlined ]  year,  so  that  my  share 
may  be  applied  of  our  Alabama  crop  to  the  meeting  of  our  engage¬ 
ment  [“by”  canceled  and  “with”  interlined]  Mr.  [Thomas  G.]  Clem¬ 
son.  I  shall  endeavour  to  send  out  the  hands,  I  intend,  as  soon  as 
the  health  of  the  season  will  permit,  and  am  of  the  impression,  I  can 
add  from  10  to  15  cotton  pickers  to  your  force.  I  wrote  you  about 
Mr.  Fredericks.  Do  not  fail  to  let  me  know  immediately,  if  you 
have  not  already  written,  whether  I  shall  employ  him  &  how  much 
I  shall  give.  Address  me  both  here  &  at  home,  as  I  might  not  get 
your  letter  here  till  after  the  adjournment,  which  may  possibly  take 
place  by  the  end  of  next  month.  Let  Margaret  [Green  Calhoun] 
address  [“the”  canceled]  your  letters  and  let  them  be  mailed  at  some 
other  and  more  speedy  office. 

The  bank  bill  has  passed  the  Senate,  under  a  wretched  and  de¬ 
ceptions  compromise,  which  has  disgraced  [Henry]  Clay  &  [“the” 
canceled  and  “his”  interlined]  agents  in  the  affair.  It  was  [“passed” 
canceled  and  “engrossed”  interlined]  by  [William  C.]  Preston’s  vote. 
Had  he  been  absent  the  bill  would  have  been  lost,  or  had  [John] 
Henderson  [of  Miss.]  &  [Thomas]  Clayton  [of  Del.]  remained  and 
voted  it  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  or  had  the  Tennessee 
delegation  in  the  Senate  been  full,  it  would  have  been  lost.  [Presi¬ 
dent  John]  Tyler[’]s  State  rights  whig  friends  speak  with  confidence, 
that  he  will  veto  it,  while  the  Clay  whigs  say  he  will  not.  I  hold  it 
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doubtful.  I  fear  he  lacks  firmness,  even  more  than  I  suspected.  If 
he  should  veto  the  bill,  the  other  measures  would  fail,  and  we  [“shou” 
canceled]  would  soon  adjourn;  but,  if  not,  the  Session  will  not  close 
till  some  time  in  September. 

My  health  is  still  good,  notwithstanding  the  very  hot  we[a]ther 
we  have  had  and  our  severe  sittings.  You  must  take  good  care  of 
yourself  [?].  Avoid  the  [“hot  time”  canceled  and  “heat  of  the  day” 
interlined ]  &  evening  [“dews”  canceled]  dews,  and  do  not  neglect  to 
change  your  clothing,  so  as  to  suit  the  change  of  temperature,  a  most 
important  point,  too  much  neglected  in  our  changeable  climate. 

I  add  no  more,  except  my  love  to  Margaret  [Green  Calhoun]  and 
a  kiss  to  Duff,  as  I  hope  you  may  have  received  my  two  last  letters. 
Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


From  Robert  Stuart 


Detroit,  July  31st  1841 

Sir:  I  have  been  informed  that  Mr.  [Stevens  T.]  Mason,  formerly 
Governor  of  Michigan,  has  transmitted  to  you  an  affidavit,  and  some 
newspaper  report,  of  my  having  been  called  to  preside  at  an  Anti 
slavery  meeting,  in  1837— it  may  be  well  that  you  should  also  know, 
something  of  the  probable  motives  which  induced  him  to  enter  into 
this  silly  enterprize,  viz— my  having  found  it  my  duty,  as  Treasurer 
of  this  State,  to  charge  him  with  criminal  conduct,  ( while  Governor, ) 
in  defrauding  the  commonwealth  out  of  large  sums  of  money  &c., 
and  the  allegations  were  sustained  by  ample  proof,  before  the  Leg¬ 
islature:  this  duty  was  as  unpleasant  to  me,  as  it  was  fatal  to  him; 
but  the  sin  is,  it  appears  of  too  mortal  a  nature,  to  be  forgiven— that 
I  was  called  to  preside  at  an  anti  slavery  meeting  in  1837,  is  a  fact, 
and  that  I  have  for  a  number  of  years,  viewed  slavery  as  an  evil  in 
every  respect,  is  also  true,  and  in  1835,  [183]6,  and  until  June  1837, 
I  thought  anti  slavery  Societies  might  thro ’  moral  suasion,  be  the 
means  of  inducing  our  southern  friends  to  rid  themselves  of  this 
incubus,  on  our  otherwise  free  and  happy  country;  but  I  have  ever 
been  totally  opposed  to  political  action,  or  any  interference  with 
State  rights;  and  in  1837,  when  I  found  the  Society  took  such  ground, 
I  opposed  it,  and  entirely  withdrew-had  I  acted  with  the  Society] 
since,  Mr.  Mason,  as  a  faithful  biographer,  would  no  doubt  have 
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recorded  and  notified  you  of  the  fact.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under¬ 
stood  as  having  changed  my  views  relative  to  slavery,  for  this  is 
impossible,  and  I  ardently  hope,  that  ere  long,  the  Southern  States 
will  do  themselves  justice  with  regard  to  it;  but  as  you  have  been 
appealed  to  in  order  to  defeat  my  appointment  before  the  Senate, 
it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  my  self,  as  well  as  to  you,  who  are  to  sit  as  one 
of  the  Judges,  to  pass  sentence  on  my  character,  to  give  you  correct 
knowledge  of  my  position.  If  I  must  suffer  for  conscience,  or  opin¬ 
ion’s  sake,  let  it  be  so,  altho’  I  do  not  fear  this  from  you  Sir,  who 
have  always  been  the  able  advocate  of  both  State  &  individual  rights 
—true,  I  may  differ  from  you  in  opinion,  but  this  will  not  be  held  by 
you  as  a  crime.  Altho’  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  an  introduction 
to  you,  it  is  probable  you  do  not  recollect  me,  nor  can  you  know  any 
thing  of  my  credibility;  but  I  am  fully  known  to  our  Senators,  and 
Representative  [from  Mich.]  in  Congress,  and  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting,  that  they  will  perfectly  satisfy  you,  as  to  my  entire  char¬ 
acter.  I  am  respectfully  Sir,  your  ob[edien]t  Ser[van]t,  Robert 
Stuart. 

Copy  (in  Stuart’s  hand)  in  MiD,  Burton  Historical  Collection,  William  Wood- 
bridge  Papers.  Note:  Stuart  had  been  nominated  in  6/1841  for  the  post  of 
Agent  for  the  Ottawa  and  Chippeway  Indians  from  which  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft 
had  been  removed.  He  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  in  9/1841.  The  above 
manuscript  copy  of  Stuart’s  letter  to  Calhoun  was  enclosed  by  Stuart  in  a  letter 
of  the  same  date  to  William  Woodbridge,  Senator  from  Mich.,  found  in  the 
same  manuscript  collection.  To  Woodbridge,  Stuart  wrote  that  he  had  written 
to  Thomas  H.  Benton  to  the  same  effect  as  to  Calhoun,  and  he  added,  “that 
if  you  were  to  speak  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  &  Col.  Benton,  they  would  not  bring  up 
the  Abolition  question  at  all  .  .  .  .” 


To  J[ames]  H.  Hammond,  Columbia,  S.C. 

Washington,  1st  August  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  I  am  truly  gratified  that  the  late  Governor’s  election 
has  passed  over  without  causing  distraction  in  our  ranks,  at  this  most 
important  juncture.  Much  is  due  to  both  sides,  but  especially  to  the 
defeated,  that  good  feelings  and  harmony  should  so  speedily  follow 
so  sharp  a  struggle.  It  is  in  the  sperit  of  our  noble  little  State. 

Your  claims,  I  trust,  have  only  been  postponed;  and,  I  do  hope, 
that  the  Unanimity  with  which  you  may  be  elected  at  the  next  elec¬ 
tion,  will  be  such  as  will  more  than  compensate  you  for  the  loss  of 
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time.  You  have  no  friend,  that  will  be  more  gratified,  with  such  a 
result  than  myself. 

The  state  of  things  here  have  [sic]  never  been  more  uncertain, 
than  at  present.  You  have,  of  course,  seen  under  what  circumstances 
[Henry]  Clay’s  [bank]  bill  passed  the  Senate.  Could  we  have  got 
the  question  [“of”  canceled  and  “on”  interlined]  the  engrossment  the 
day  before,  the  bill  would  have  been  lost.  [William  C.]  Preston  & 
[William  D.]  Merrick  were  brought  in  to  its  support  the  night  before 
the  question  was  put.  [“Even”  canceled  and  “In  fact,”  interlined] 
the  day  it  was  put,  it  would  have  been  lost,  if  Tennessee  had  been 
fully  represented,  or  had  [Thomas]  Clayton,  or  [John]  Henderson 
voted  on  the  compromise  amendment.  They  were  both  against  it, 
and  its  defeat  would  have  been  the  defeat  of  the  bill.  The  vote  on 
the  passage  would  have  been  26  to  25  had  Mr.  [Alfred]  Cuthbert 
[of  Ga.]  and  Mr.  Clayton  been  present.  They  would  both  have  voted 
against  it,  so  that  the  question  of  engrossment  &  that  of  its  passage 
were  carried  by  my  colleague  [Preston].  Such  was  its  narrow  escape 
in  the  Senate.  It  seems  to  be  conceded,  that  should  it  pass  the 
House  in  its  present  shape,  it  will  fall  under  the  veto.  To  avoid 
that  [“fate”  canceled],  the  only  alternative  seems  to  be  to  adopt 
[Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Thomas]  Ewing’s  project.  Whether  the 
House  can  be  brought  to  adopt  it,  or  if  it  should,  whether  the  Senate 
would  concur,  [“seems”  canceled  and  “is”  interlined]  doubtful.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  certain,  if  it  should,  [“wether”  canceled]  whether  it  would 
receive  the  executive  sanction. 

If  it  should  become  a  law,  I  am  of  the  impression,  that  both  the 
Tariff  &  Distribution  bills  will  probably  pass;  but,  if  not,  that  they 
will  both  fail,  and  the  session  come  to  a  speedy  end.  The  loss  of 
the  bank  bill,  would  probably  brake  [sic]  up  the  Whig  party,  and 
lead  to  a  remod[e]ling  of  the  Cabinet. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  have  never  seen  the  Republican  party  so 
sound  as  at  present— so  united  both  on  measures  &  principles,  with 
so  little  jar  about  men.  Whatever  may  be  the  [“fate”  canceled  and 
“result”  interlined]  of  the  session,  I  cannot  doubt  the  overthrow  of 
the  whigs,  at  the  next  election.  Discord  and  division  have  entered 
their  ranks.  The  split  between  Clay  &  [John]  Tyler  cannot  be  healed. 
They  are  both  asperants  [sic]  for  the  next  term,  and  it  is  now,  or 
never  for  both.  Neither  will  yield. 

I  voted  against  [William  C.]  Rives  [’s]  amendment  on  several 
grounds.  I  regarded  both  [“schemes”  interlined]  to  be  equally  un¬ 
constitutional  and  objectionable,  but  of  the  two  it  seemed  to  me 
that  Rives  fs]  was  the  most  dangerous,  because  more  plausible  & 
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likely  to  impose  on  the  unthinking.  The  fact,  that  it  would  probably 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  President  had  its  weight,  but  without  it, 
the  other  consideration  would  have  controlled  me. 

I  shall  at  all  times  be  happy  to  hear  from  you. 

Present  my  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Hammond  and  believe  me 
to  be  yours  Truly  &  sincerely,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  DLC,  James  Henry  Hammond  Papers,  vol.  9;  PEx  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Cor¬ 
respondence,  pp.  483-485.  Note:  This  letter  was  forwarded  to  Hammond  from 
Columbia  to  “Silverton,”  S.C. 

Resolutions  from  Cumberland  County,  Va.,  presented  by  Calhoun 
to  the  Senate  on  8/2.  These  resolutions,  opposing  the  Whig  legisla¬ 
tive  program,  were  the  subject  of  remarks  by  Calhoun  below.  The 
resolutions  provided  that  they  be  delivered  to  Calhoun  for  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  Senate  and  to  Edmund  W.  Hubard  for  presentation  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  ordered  them  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed.  DS  in  DNA,  RG  46  (Records  of  the  U.S. 
Senate),  27A-H2;  PC  in  Senate  Document  No.  85,  27th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess. 


Remarks  on  the  Cumberland  County 
Resolutions 


[In  tine  Senate,  August  2,  1841] 
Mr.  Calhoun  presented  the  proceedings  of  a  large  and  respectable 
portion  of  the  Democratic  citizens  of  Cumberland  county,  Virginia, 
held  at  the  court-house  of  said  county,  July  26,  1841,  at  which  Col. 
James  Isbell  was  appointed  chairman,  and  Samuel  Hobson  secretary. 
A  committee,  consisting  of  Robert  Henderson,  John  W.  Wilson,  John 
C.  Page,  Benjamin  Allen,  John  P.  Wilson,  William  B.  Crowder,  and 
John  Garrott,  esquires,  were  appointed  to  draft  resolutions,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted.  The  resolutions  assert  that  it  is  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  people,  when  measures  are  proposed  involving 
the  public  weal,  to  express  their  sentiments  thereon.  They  regard 
the  incorporation  of  a  National  Bank  as  an  act  of  usurpation  by 
Congress,  unsanctioned  by  the  Constitution— a  proposition  to  confer 
the  power  having  been  twice  rejected  by  the  Convention.  That  they 
regard  a  National  Bank  as  an  institution  of  deadly  hostility  to  the 
principles  of  our  Government,  and  mischievous  to  the  interests  of 
our  country.  That,  solemnly  impressed  with  the  conviction  of  the 
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unconstitutionality  and  injurious  tendency  of  a  National  Bank,  should 
one  be  established  by  the  present  or  any  future  Congress,  no  matter 
by  what  name,  or  where  located,  they  hold  it  to  be  the  right  and 
bounden  duty  of  any  succeeding  Congress,  whenever  the  people 
shall  have  given  it  the  power,  to  “clear  away  the  rubbish”  and  to 
establish  in  its  place  a  system  compatible  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  and  with  the  spirit  of  our  Republican  institutions. 
In  a  word,  they  go  decidedly  for  the  repeal  of  its  charter.  They 
deny  that  in  the  election  of  General  [William  Henry]  Harrison  the 
people  decided  in  favor  of  a  National  Bank,  as  in  Virginia  both 
General  Harrison  and  Mr.  [John]  Tyler  were  supported  on  the  grounds 
of  their  hostility  to  that  institution.  They  utterly  disapprove  and 
condemn  the  proposition  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands,  as  a  measure  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution,  and 
insidiously  designed  as  an  entering  wedge  of  a  system  combining  an 
indirect  assumption  of  the  debts  of  the  States,  with  a  protective 
tariff,  against  both  of  which  they  enter  their  solemn  protest  and 
remonstrance.  They  express  their  opinion  that  the  present  extra 
session  of  Congress  was  entirely  uncalled  for  by  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  C[alhoun]  said,  he  heartily  concurred  in  the  sentiments  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  resolutions.  He  considered  the  Bank  charter  of 
this  extra  session  nothing  less  than  the  entering  wedge  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system.  It  was  not  his  intention  to  accompany  these  resolutions 
with  any  lengthy  remarks  of  his  own.  It  had  been  asserted  with 
seeming  confidence,  as  if  undeniable,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
this  extra  session,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  at  the 
late  Presidential  election  decided  the  question  of  a  National  Bank. 
This  he  wholly  denied:  the  people  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
several  other  States,  denied  it.  The  great  body  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  not  in  favor  of  any  National  Bank;  in  many 
of  the  States  there  is  a  violent  opposition  to  any  measure  of  the  kind. 

[When  Calhoun  had  finished,  John  Henderson  of  Miss,  arose.  He 
said  he  wished  to  deny  an  assertion  that  was  made  in  this  petition 
and  in  other  places.  He  denied  that  the  power  to  incorporate  a 
national  bank  had  been  considered  and  turned  down  by  the  conven¬ 
tion  that  had  framed  the  Constitution.  Clement  Comer  Clay  of  Ala. 
countered  Henderson  at  length,  quoting  from  James  Madisons  jour¬ 
nals  of  the  convention  and  speeches  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  debate  over  the  chartering  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United 
States .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  if  there  was  nothing  else  to  repel  the  assault 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  on  their  proceedings,  the  ex- 
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tract  read  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  from  Mr.  Madison  s  speech 
on  the  Bank  bill,  in  [February]  1791,  would  be  sufficient.  It  asserts 
that  a  proposition  was  made  in  the  convention  to  give  Congress  the 
power  to  grant  charters  of  incorporation,  and  that  it  was  rejected. 
The  only  point,  then,  is,  was  it  intended,  in  the  proposed  grant  of 
power,  to  comprehend  the  right  of  chartering  a  Bank?  The  general 
term  of  the  proposition  is,  one  would  suppose,  sufficient  to  decide 
that;  but  if  it  is  not,  the  fact  that  he  stated  it,  in  order  to  show  that 
the  convention,  by  rejecting  the  proposition,  intended  to  withhold  the 
power  of  chartering  a  Bank,  is  decisive,  and  fully  justifies  the  asser¬ 
tion  in  these  proceedings,  that  the  power  to  grant  the  right  of  char¬ 
tering  a  Bank  was  refused  by  the  convention.  If  confirmation  of  so 
clear  a  deduction  is  wanting,  it  would  be  found  in  the  other  authori¬ 
ties  adduced  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

We  on  this  side  would  have  been  glad  to  meet  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  chamber  on  the  broad  question  of  the  constitutionality  of 
a  Bank;  but  we  understand  them  as  declining  the  discussion  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  settled  by  precedents,  and  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  [in  McCulloch  v.  Maryland].  We  deny  that  it  has, 
or  can  be  so  settled.  The  precedents  are  both  ways,  and  the  court 
declined  the  decision  of  the  question  by  deciding  that  it  belonged 
to  Congress  to  determine  whether  an  act  is  necessary  and  proper  to 
execute  any  of  the  granted  powers.  But  we  take  higher  ground,  and 
hold,  that  had  the  precedents  been  all  one  way,  and  the  decision  of 
the  court  directly  on  the  point,  they  could  not  overrule  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  We  hold  that  to  be  the  paramount  authority,  which  controls  all 
others. 

[There  was  further  discussion  during  which  Calhoun  read  and 
commented  upon  extracts  from  Madisons  speech.  William  S.  Archer 
of  Va.  declared  that  the  people  of  Va.  did  not  support  the  idea  of 
incessantly  seeking  repeal  of  a  national  bank  if  one  were  to  be 
chartered .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  the  Senator  mistook  the  resolution.  It  af¬ 
firmed  nothing,  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Virginia  on  the 
subject  of  repeal.  It  simply  asserted  that  the  Bank  was  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  mischievous,  and  deadly  hostile  to  liberty;  and  that,  re¬ 
garding  it  as  such,  it  was  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  repeal  the  charter,  when  there  should  be  a  majority  against  it. 
He  (Mr.  C[alhoun])  concurred  in  the  opinion,  although  his  regard 
for  contracts  was  equal  to  the  Senator  [’]s  or  any  other  member  of 
the  body.  But  according  to  his  opinion,  the  highest  and  most  sacred 
of  all  contracts  was  that  of  the  Constitution,  which  formed  the  Union, 
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and  from  which  the  Government  itself  derived  its  existence.  All 
contracts  or  charters  in  violation  of  it  were  null  and  void.  Such  he 
believed  to  be  that  of  the  proposed  Bank;  and  so  believing,  he  re¬ 
garded  its  repeal,  not  a  violation,  but  the  upholding  the  most  solemn 
and  binding  of  all  contracts— the  Constitution. 

In  asserting  that  this  high  remedy  was  applicable  to  this  case,  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  it  was  his  opinion  it  ought  to  be 
applied  to  all  questions  of  doubtful  constitutionality;  for  instance  to 
those  agitated  for  the  first  time,  or  passed  without  due  notice,  on 
the  part  of  the  minority,  of  their  intention  to  repeal.  High  consid¬ 
erations  of  expediency  would  forbid  a  resort  to  such  a  remedy  under 
such  circumstances;  but  that  was  not  this  case.  This  is  not  a  new 
question.  It  has  been  agitated  for  half  a  century  between  the  two 
parties  which  divide  the  country,  and  is  the  most  prominent  of  all 
the  questions  in  that  system  of  measures  on  which  they  have  been 
divided.  Just  at  the  moment,  when  that  system  of  which  it  is  the 
head,  had  been  overthrown,  the  party  friendly  to  the  system  gained 
an  accidental  and  temporary  victory,  by  causes  not  necessary  to  ex¬ 
plain  at  this  time.  Dreading  a  reaction,  they  called  at  this  unsuitable 
season,  an  extraordinary  session,  before  many  of  the  States  had 
elected  members  for  the  present  Congress,  and  while  two  are  still 
unrepresented  in  the  other  House,  and  one  but  half  represented  in 
this,  in  order  to  restore  in  a  single  session,  a  system  of  measures 
which  had  cost  half  a  century  of  continued  and  strenuous  efforts  on 
the  part  of  their  opponents  to  overthrow.  To  accomplish  their  ob¬ 
jects,  the  most  despotic  rules  have  been  adopted,  and  a  gag  put 
on  the  liberty  of  debate.  In  order  to  secure  and  give  permanency 
to  their  victory,  every  effort  has  been  directed  to  force  through  a 
Bank,  chartered  for  twenty  years;  believing,  and  justly  believing, 
that  if  one  could  be  adopted  and  continued  for  so  long  a  period, 
it  would  carry  in  its  train  for  the  same  time  the  whole  system  of 
which  it  is  the  head,  debts,  tariffs,  taxes,  distribution,  and  wasteful 
expenditures.  Thus  thinking,  it  was  determined  to  force  the  bill 
through  at  all  events.  It  was  found  it  could  not  pass  in  the  form 
it  was  introduced.  A  thing  called  a  compromise  was  patched  up  to 
reconcile  differences  that  were  in  their  nature  irreconcilable.  So 
monstrous  was  its  character,  that  two  members  of  the  party  could 
not  vote  for  it  under  the  highest  pressure,  but  who  were  induced  to 
absent  themselves,  in  order  that  a  minority  might  pass  it.  Even  then 
the  thing  called  compromise  was  adopted  by  a  single  vote,  and  the 
bill  ordered  to  be  engrossed  by  the  same.  Had  the  two  absenting 
Senators  attended,  it  would  have  been  lost;  or  had  Tennessee  been 
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fully  represented,  it  would  have  shared  the  same  fate.  It  is,  then, 
clearly  a  minority  bill,  passed  against  the  sense  of  the  Senate,  under 
the  false  assumption  that  the  question  of  the  Bank  was  put  in  issue 
at  the  late  Presidential  election,  when  it  is  notorious  that  in  many  of 
the  States,  and,  among  others,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Ala¬ 
bama,  it  was  not  only  explicitly  denied  by  the  party  that  it  consti¬ 
tuted  any  part  of  the  issue,  but  positively  asserted  that  General  Har¬ 
rison  and  Mr.  Tyler  were  both  opposed  to  one. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  under  which  the  bill  has  passed  this 
body,  and  now  those  who  have  thus  forced  it  through— who  know 
that  we  regard  the  Bank  as  unconstitutional,  and  fatal  to  freedom 
hope  to  frighten  us  against  the  discharge  of  our  duty  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  country,  by  raising  a  cry  against  repeal,  and  talking 
about  the  sacredness  of  charters.  They  would  push  their  doctrines 
so  far,  as  to  place  every  contract  or  charter,  however  unconstitutional, 
which  an  Administration  party  for  the  time  might  choose  to  make 
or  grant,  above  the  Constitution;  that  is,  in  their  new-born  zeal  to 
preserve  contracts,  would  destroy,  as  he  had  said,  the  most  binding 
and  sacred  of  all  contracts,  the  Constitution.  If  their  doctrines  be 
true,  they  would  permit  the  granting  of  a  perpetual  bank  charter,  to 
regulate  and  control  the  currency  and  business  of  the  country  for 
ever,  and  thus,  by  a  single  blow,  upset  the  Constitution  and  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  the  country.  It  was  in  vain  that  such  doctrines  were  preached 
to  him.  He  agreed  with  the  authors  of  these  proceedings,  that  the 
Bank  was  unconstitutional  and  fatal,  deadly  fatal  to  liberty;  and 
thus  thinking,  and  after  having  given  due  notice,  he  would  give  his 
vote  cheerfully,  and  with  a  clear  conscience,  for  a  repeal  whenever 
we  should  obtain  a  majority. 

[Archer  said  that  the  fact  that  neither  of  the  Senators  from  Va. 
had  been  called  upon  to  present  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  to 
the  Senate  was  “presumptive  evidence  that  it  was  not  the  voice  of 
the  people  of  Virginia  ivhich  spoke.”  He  further  contended  that 
“nullifying  doctrines  would  not  prevail  in  Virginia.”] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  he  would  make  no  issue  with  the  Senator, 
as  to  what  Virginia  would  do.  He  left  that  to  be  decided  by  time, 
trusting  with  confidence  to  her  known  devotion  to  the  Constitution 
and  liberty  of  the  country.  He  regarded  the  present  contest  as  much 
a  contest  for  liberty  as  that  of  the  Revolution  was  for  independence. 
Our  ancestors  did  not  throw  off  dependence  on  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  subjugate  their  posterity  to  a  moneyed  oligarchy,  concen¬ 
trated  in  a  great  National  Bank,  with  all  its  affiliated  interests. 
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From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  276-278.  Also  printed 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  August  14,  1841,  p.  1;  the  New  York,  N.Y., 
Evening  Post,  August  6,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer,  August  17, 
1841,  p.  1.  Variants  in  the  Washington,  DC.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer, 
August  3,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  August  3,  1841,  p.  3; 
the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald,  August  4  and  5,  1841. 


From  the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners 

Navy  Commissioners  Office,  3rd  August  1841 
The  Commissioners  of  the  Navy  [Capts.  William  M.  Crane,  David 
Conner,  and  Lewis  Warrington]  present  with  their  respects  to  Mr. 
Calhoun,  the  memorandum  which  he  verbally  [sic;  orally]  requested 
on  the  31st  ultimo,  with  a  hope  that  it  may  be  satisfactory.  It  has 
been  their  desire  to  make  it  as  accurate  as  possible,  and  they  are 
not  aware  that  any  thing  in  their  power  to  effect  it  is  wanting,  al¬ 
though  they  fear  it  is  an  approximation  rather  than  a  certainty. 

In  the  first  line  of  each  period,  the  average  pay  of  the  Officers 
and  men,  which  ranges  from  [$]72  to  $4,000  per  annum,  is  stated, 
and  in  the  subsequent  lines,  the  other  items  which  serve  to  make  up 
the  full  sum  for  men  and  guns,  are  also  set  down.  The  guns  it  may 
be  proper  to  remark  range  from  6  to  42  p[oun]d[e]rs,  and  the  cost  is 
obtained  without  reference  to  their  size.  This  has  been  considered 
by  the  Board  as  giving  a  clearer  view  of  the  subject,  and  one  which 
will  enable  Mr.  Calhoun  to  become  familiar  with  the  details,  if 
desirable,  without  at  all  impairing  its  perspicuity. 

England  in  her  last  war  with  this  Country  had  at  the  time  of  her 
greatest  efforts  a  fleet  of  160  vessels  of  war  of  all  denominations,  in¬ 
cluding  troop  ships,  which  are  vessels  of  war,  half  armed,  and  less 
than  half  manned  for  the  transportation  of  troops,  and  military  muni¬ 
tions.  At  that  time  she  was  at  war  with  two  powers,  viz.  France  and 
Denmark;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  presume,  she  but  for  that,  would  have 
had  a  larger  force  on  our  Coast.  Her  total  force  in  vessels  of  all 
kinds  and  in  all  conditions  then,  was  somewhat  upwards  of  one 
thousand.  Since  the  year  1815,  the  number  of  vessels  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  diminished,  by  the  sale  and  destruction  of  such  as  were 
deemed  unserviceable;  but  the  efficiency  of  the  remainder  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  larger  vessels  of  every  class, 
and  more  formidable  armaments  for  all.  At  present  the  number  built 
and  building  is  491,  from  a  first  rate  to  a  yacht.  To  this  must  be 
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added  her  strength  in  the  new  species  of  naval  vessels  worked  by 
Steam,  of  which  she  has  built  and  building,  Eighty-seven  of  various 
sizes  from  400  to  1,400  tons,  and  of  these  two  are  on  the  [Great] 
Lakes.  Of  the  above  force  we  may  conjecture  at  least  180  would  be 
sent  in  case  of  a  war  against  us,  to  our  Coast.  As  we  have  but  a  few 
ships  of  the  line,  and  the  services  of  such  would  not  be  as  useful,  as 
those  of  a  smaller  size,  we  may  suppose  15  [would  be]  as  many  as 
would  be  despatched  hither.  The  remainder  of  the  force  would 
then  probably  be  composed  of  Frigates,  say  50— Of  sloops  to  the 
number  of  65,  and  of  Steamers  50.  Her  present  number  of  Steamers 
would  probably  be  greatly  increased  during  actual  hostilities,  many 
of  which  it  would  seem,  have  been  put  in  operation  with  that  purpose 
particularly. 

FC  with  En  in  DNA,  RG  45  (Naval  Records  Collection  of  the  Office  of  Naval 
Records  and  Library),  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners:  Miscellaneous  Letters 
Sent,  1815-1842,  8:377-379.  Note:  An  enclosed  tabulation  estimates  the  “cost 
per  man  and  per  gun  of  [the  U.S.  Navy’s]  force  afloat  in  the  years  1821,  1822, 
1823,  1838,  1839,  &  1840.”  The  average  cost  per  man  for  the  first  three  years 
was  $359.81  and  for  the  last  three  years  $390.65.  The  average  cost  per  gun 
for  the  earlier  period  was  $2,966.01  and  for  the  later  period  $3,628.71. 

Remarks  on  the  fortifications  bill,  8/3.  Under  consideration  was 
the  bill  making  annual  appropriations  for  fortifications  and  ordnance. 
Augustus  S.  Porter  of  Mich,  offered  an  amendment  to  provide  $50,- 
000  for  fortifications  and  barracks  at  Detroit.  “Mr.  Calhoun  briefly 
stated  his  reasons  why  he  should  vote  against  the  amendment,  and 
finally  against  the  bill.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  unexpended 
ballances  [sic]  of  the  appropriations  for  fortifications  now  in  the 
Treasury,  which,  by  the  Secretary’s  report,  amounted  to  $700,000, 
was  as  much  as  could  be  economically  and  profitably  expended  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  year.  He  was  the  friend  of  a  proper  system  of 
defence,  and  would  go  as  far  as  any  man  in  favor  of  it,  but  he  thought 
that  these  appropriations  would  have  the  effect  of  distracting  and 
weakening  the  public  sentiment,  which  he  was  happy  to  see  was 
now  so  prevalent  in  its  favor.  He  considered  that  fortifications,  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  seaboard,  should  be  made  subordinate  to  our  naval 
defences;  our  navy  would  be  our  most  efficient  means  of  defence  at 
home,  and  of  commanding  respect  for  us  abroad.”  From  Congres¬ 
sional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  285.  Also  printed  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Globe,  August  5,  1841,  p.  2.  Variants  in  the  Baltimore, 
Md.,  American  and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  August  4,  1841, 
p.  2;  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald,  August  5,  1841,  p.  2. 
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From  E[lisha]  M.  Huntington,  Commissioner 

General  Land  Office,  August  4,  1841 
Sir,  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Application 
[on  7/29  to  William  Gordon]  for  a  patent  to  be  issued  on  Bounty 
Land  Warrant  No.  26,073  in  favor  of  Lavica  Wells,  and  the  other 
heirs-at-law  of  Samuel  Wells,  for  military  services  rendered  during 
the  late  War  [of  1812],  and  have  to  inform  you  that  the  quantity  of 
public  lands  heretofore  set  apart  by  law  for  satisfying  warrants  of 
this  description  being  now  exhausted,  there  can  consequently  no 
action  be  had  on  the  claim  above  referred  to,  until  some  further 
provision  of  law  for  satisfying  such  warrants.  The  subject  of  making 
further  provision  of  law  for  satisfying  this  class  of  claims  on  the 
Government,  has  been  called  to  the  Attention  of  Congress  at  a  pre¬ 
vious  session,  when  it  was  partially  acted  upon,  and  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  subject  will  be  called  up  as  unfinished  business, 
at  the  present  or  next  regular  session  of  Congress,  and  finally  dis¬ 
posed  of  by  authorizing  the  issue  of  scrip  to  satisfy  all  the  outstand¬ 
ing  claims. 

The  papers  which  were  received  with  your  communication  of 
the  29th  ultimo,  are  herewith  returned.  I  am,  Sir,  Very  Respectfully 
Your  Ob[edien]t  Servant,  E.M.  Huntington,  Commissioner. 

FC  in  DNA,  RG  49  (Records  of  the  General  Land  Office),  Division  B,  Re¬ 
corder’s  Division,  Letters  Sent  Relating  to  Revolutionary  War  Military  Bounty 
Land  Warrants,  1821-1878,  7:286. 

Amendments  to  the  Naval  pensions  bill,  8/5.  Calhoun  submitted 
two  unsuccessful  amendments  and  made  unreported  remarks  on  this 
bill.  His  first  amendment  was  to  insert:  “Provided,  That  no  pension 
shall  he  paid  out  of  this  appropriation,  to  the  widow  or  children  of 
any  deceased  officer,  seaman,  or  marine,  who  shall  have  had  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  a  pension  for  five  years.”  This  was  defeated  by  17  to  26.  Cal¬ 
houn  later  moved  to  insert  at  the  end  of  the  bill:  “Provided,  also, 
That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  he  so  construed  as  to  make  the 
pensions,  under  the  act  of  1837,  chargeable  upon  the  Treasury.”  This 
amendment  was  defeated  14  to  29.  PC’s  in  Senate  Journal,  27th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  141-142. 

Remarks  on  points  of  order,  8/5.  Thomas  H.  Benton  introduced 
a  petition  from  Fauquier  County,  Va.,  against  the  Whig  legislative 
program  and  moved  that  it  be  printed.  Henry  Clay  responded  with 
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a  motion  to  table.  Clay’s  motion  was  approved  21  to  20.  Then 
Benton  proceeded  to  speak  on  the  petition  and  was  called  to  order 
by  Clay.  There  followed  a  complex  debate  on  points  of  order  which 
consumed  morning  sessions  of  the  Senate  during  three  days.  It  be¬ 
gan  with  the  question  of  whether  the  motion  to  table  had  been  to 
table  the  motion  to  print  or  table  the  petition  itself.  The  Chair 
[President  Pro  Tempore  Samuel  L.  Southard]  ruled  that  the  motion 
to  print  had  been  tabled  and  "this  carried  with  it  the  paper  also.” 
“Mr.  Calhoun  said  the  question  was  still  on  the  memorial;  that  was 
not  disposed  of,  and  the  Senator  [Benton]  had  a  right  to  speak  at 
large  on  the  subject.”  Calhoun  then  engaged  in  a  discussion  with 
Clay  and  the  Chair,  and  other  Senators  offered  opinions.  During 
this  debate  Calhoun  said,  among  other  remarks,  “that  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  maintain  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  had  the  right  to 
move  at  any  time  to  take  up  the  motion  laid  on  the  table,  and  to 
give  his  reasons  on  the  motion.”  Benton  appealed  from  the  decision 
of  the  Chair.  Clay  moved  to  table  the  appeal.  Calhoun  argued 
that  Clay’s  motion  was  out  of  order.  Clay  then  called  Calhoun  to 
order.  Calhoun  said  that  he  would  meet  Clay  on  the  point  of  order 
“that  an  appeal,  being  a  privileged  question,  could  not  be  laid  on 
the  table.”  Clay  called  to  order  again.  “Mr.  Calhoun  appealed  to 
the  Chair  on  his  right  to  discuss  the  point  of  order”  and  was  sustained. 
Calhoun  then  said  “the  case  was  clear;  he  did  not  doubt  the  Chair 
would  so  decide.  A  question  of  order  was  incidental  to  all  other 
questions,  and  must  be  decided  before  the  question  to  which  it  is  an 
incident  is  decided,  and  cannot  of  course  be  separated  from  it  by 
being  laid  on  the  table,  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  It  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  rule,  that  one  privileged  question  cannot  be  moved  upon 
another,  but  in  all  cases  must  be  moved  on  the  main  question.” 
After  further  discussion,  the  morning  session  having  ended,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  went  to  other  business,  leaving  the  matter  to  be  taken  up  at  the 
next  morning  session.  From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  pp.  296-297.  Also  printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe, 
August  7,  1841,  pp.  1-2.  Variants  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe, 
August  5,  1841,  p.  3;  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  August  7, 
1841,  p.  2. 
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Remarks  on  the  Passage  of  the 
Fortifications  Bill 


[In  the  Senate,  August  5,  1841] 
Mr.  Calhoun  said  before  the  question  was  taken  [on  passage]  he 
should  offer  a  few  remarks.  It  appeared  to  be  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  the  money  was  not  wanted  for  the  present  year,  but  for  the 
next.  Why  not  wait  until  the  next  regular  session?  It  was  now 
August,  and  in  any  event  they  could  not  commence  operations  un¬ 
der  the  law  before  the  middle  of  September,  which  was  too  late.  In 
the  North,  we  all  knew  that  the  works  ought  to  be  closed  by  the  first 
of  November,  as  the  frost  destroyed  the  cement,  or  so  injured  it  as 
to  act  detrimentally  on  the  works.  So  far  as  the  South  was  con¬ 
cerned,  the  country  would  be  too  sickly  in  the  fall;  and,  besides,  no 
force  could  be  had.  He  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  appropria¬ 
tions  ought  not  now  to  be  made.  It  would  be  a  wasteful  expenditure 
of  the  public  money,  when  they  could  not  settle  on  any  regular  sys¬ 
tem  of  defense.  And  strong  as  his  disposition  was  to  see  the  country 
placed  in  a  proper  position  to  resist  attack,  yet  he  could  not  vote  for 
the  bill  under  his  present  impressions. 

From  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  August  6,  1841,  p.  4. 
Variant  in  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser, 
August  6,  1841,  p.  2.  Note:  The  bill  was  approved  45  to  4. 

[To  John  Tyler,  Washington,  8/5.]  According  to  a  register  entry, 
Calhoun  wrote  to  the  President  enclosing  a  letter  from  T[homas] 
Coopwood  and  others  recommending  R.D.  Barker  as  Chickasaw 
Agent.  The  letter  was  filed  with  “Applications  for  Office”  in  the 
Indian  Bureau  records.  Entry  in  DNA,  RG  75  (Records  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Indian  Affairs),  Registers  of  Letters  Received  by  the  Office 
of  Indian  Affairs,  1824-1880,  21:B-1263  (M-18:21,  frame  13). 


To  Ex-Pres[iden]t  M[artin]  Van  Buren, 
Kinderhook,  N.Y. 


Washington,  5th  Aug[us]t,  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  The  gratification  I  would  feel,  in  accepting  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Lyceum  to  deliver  before  them  an  introductory 
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Lecture,  preparatory  to  their  next  winter  course,  would  be  not  a 
little  increased  by  meeting  with  your  individual  wishes;  but  it  is 
utterly  out  of  my  power. 

I  have  been  absent,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  weeks, 
from  my  family  and  business  ever  since  the  25th  November  last,  and 
see  no  prospect  of  being  released  from  my  official  duties  here  for 
some  weeks  to  come;  which  would  leave  me,  but  a  short  interval 
of  a  few  weeks  to  remain  at  home,  before  the  next  meeting  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Under  such  circumstances,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty,  belonging 
to  my  domestick  &  private  relations,  not  to  lose  a  day  in  my  return 
home,  when  released  from  my  publick  engagements  here. 

I  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to  express  the  very  high  estimate 
I  place  on  the  object  of  the  Lyceum.  I  regard  the  establishment  of 
such  institutions,  as  a  step  of  great  importance,  in  accelerating  the 
march  of  improvement  and  civilization,  for  which  the  age  is  so  dis¬ 
tinguished.  With  great  respect  yours  truly,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  NN,  Miscellaneous  Papers;  PC  in  Jameson,  ed..  Correspondence,  p.  485. 
Note:  This  letter  exists  in  at  least  four  manuscript  repositories  in  the  form 
of  a  misleadingly  incomplete  facsimile  of  the  ALS.  This  facsimile  appeared 
originally,  perhaps,  accompanying  tire  article  “Calhoun”  by  Parke  Godwin,  in 
Homes  of  American  Statesmen:  with  Anecdotical  [sic],  Personal,  and  Descrip¬ 
tive  Sketches,  by  Various  Writers.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood,  from 
Drawings  by  Dopier  and  Daguerreotypes:  and  Fac-Similes  of  Autograph  Letters 
(New  York:  Alfred  W.  Upham,  1860  [c.  1854]),  between  pp.  413  and  414. 
The  ms.  ALS  bears  no  postmark  but  carries  Calhoun’s  notation  indicating  it 
was  to  be  delivered  by  “Mr.  Smith.” 


Further  Remarks  on  Points  of  Order 

[In  the  Senate,  August  6,  1841] 
[When  the  Senate  convened,  the  undecided  points  of  order  under 
discussion  on  the  previous  day  were  pending.] 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  having  read  through  the  journal  of 
yesterday’s  proceedings, 

Mr.  Calhoun  requested  that  the  part  relating  to  the  question  at 
issue  during  the  morning  hour  on  the  points  of  order,  would  be  read 
over  again. 

That  portion  of  the  journal  was  then  read. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  the  journal  was  not  correct  as  to  the  point  of 
order.  The  point  at  issue  was  this,  whether  it  was  in  order  to  move 
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to  lay  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair  on  a  point  of  order, 
on  the  table. 

[Two  other  Senators  spoke.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  that  during  his  Congressional  experience,  he 
had  always  understood  the  Parliamentary  rule  to  be  the  reverse  of 
the  decision  of  the  Chair.  But,  without  arguing  that  point  now, 
it  was  a  clear  case  that  the  journal  was  not  correct,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  amended  before  any  thing  more  is  said. 

The  Chair  [President  Pro  Tempore  Samuel  L.  Southard]  said 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  supplying  any  deficiency  in  the  jour¬ 
nal.  He  recapitulated  his  understanding  of  the  precise  point  to  be 
supplied. 

The  journal  was  then  corrected,  by  inserting  that  it  was  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Chair  that  the  vote  to  lay  the  motion  to  print  on  the 
table  carried  with  it  the  papers  containing  the  proceedings  and  reso¬ 
lutions;  from  which  decision  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Thomas  H. 
Benton]  appealed,  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Henry  Clay] 
moved  to  lay  the  appeal  on  the  table;  which  was  the  pending  ques¬ 
tion  when  the  morning  hour  expired. 

The  Chair  suggested  that  the  question  of  appeal  should  be  the 
first  to  be  decided. 

Mr.  Calhoun  contended  that  according  to  the  well  established 
and  acknowledged  parliamentary  rule,  every  paper,  whether  mes¬ 
sage,  petition,  memorial,  or  bill,  must  first  be  received,  and  then 
disposed  of.  Between  the  reception  and  final  disposition,  they  are 
open  to  motions,  such  as  motions  to  print  or  of  reference;  but  these 
motions  did  not  carry  with  them  the  final  disposition.  These  inter¬ 
mediate  motions  must,  however,  necessarily  be  decided  before  the 
papers  can  be  otherwise  disposed  of,  and,  hence,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  the  question  on  them.  The  question  being  decided,  it  is  then 
competent  for  the  person  introducing  the  papers  to  move  for  such 
disposition  of  them  as  he  thinks  proper.  In  the  present  case,  the 
question  on  the  motion  to  print  was  laid  on  the  table;  and  the  papers 
then  were  subject  to  any  motion  for  further  disposition.  The  motion 
to  print  and  lay  on  the  table,  were  independent  and  distinct  motions, 
and  the  question  might  be  taken,  as  in  the  present  instance,  separately 
on  either.  But  a  disposition  or  decision  of  the  one  was  no  disposition 
or  decision  of  the  other. 

[Clay  supported  and  William  R.  King  opposed  the  decision  of  the 
Chair.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  conceived  the  first  question  to  be  decided  was  this: 
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The  Senator  from  Kentucky  moved  to  lay  the  appeal  on  the  table— 
the  Chair  decided  that  he  could  not  lay  the  appeal  on  the  table. 
Now  the  journal  did  not  state  that.  He  should,  therefore,  move  to 
have  the  journal  corrected  in  that  particular,  after  which  the  first 
question  to  be  decided  would  be,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  in  order 
when  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  called  him  to  order. 

Mr.  Clay  asked  what  was  the  question  before  the  Chair. 

The  Chair  said  the  immediate  question  before  the  Senate  was 
to  amend  the  journal. 

[Clay  spoke  again.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  contended  that  the  Chair  having  decided  against 
the  motion  to  lay  the  appeal  on  the  table,  the  question  of  appeal  came 
up  and  brought  with  it  the  question  of  order  which  had  been  raised 
against  him  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  which  should  first  be  de¬ 
cided.  When  the  Senator  from  Missouri  moved  to  take  up  the 
papers,  he  was  called  to  order  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  The 
Chair  decided  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  had  not  a  right  to 
proceed.  From  that  decision  he  appealed.  The  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  moved  to  lay  the  appeal  on  the  table.  He  ( Mr.  Calhoun )  rose 
to  show  that  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  lay  the 
appeal  on  the  table  was  not  in  order,  when  that  Senator  called  him 
to  order.  He  appealed  the  Chair  whether  he  was  in  order  or  not. 
The  Chair  decided  he  was. 

Mr.  Clay  of  Kentucky  observed  that  it  was  not  so.  He  had 
called  the  Senator  to  order  for  debating  that  the  motion  to  take  up 
what  had  been  laid  on  the  table  was  debatable. 

Mr.  Calhoun  denied  this.  His  point,  he  contended,  was,  on  the 
question  whether  he  was  or  was  not  in  order,  in  proceeding  to  show 
that  the  motion  of  the  Senator  to  lay  the  appeal  on  the  point  of  order 
on  the  table,  could  not  be  sustained  by  parliamentary  usage.  That 
question  he  understood  the  Chair  to  decide  in  his  favor;  but  he  had 
no  disposition  to  hold  the  Chair  to  a  hasty  decision,  and  was  quite 
willing  to  consider  it  as  the  point  now  under  consideration. 

He  then  asserted  that  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
to  lay  the  appeal  on  the  table  was  not  in  order.  He  held  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  rule  to  be  certain,  that  a  question  of  order  had  priority 
to  all  other  questions,  and  must  be  decided  before  the  question  to 
which  it  is  an  incident,  and  could  not  be  separated  from  it  by  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  or  in  any  other  mode.  The  rule  is  ex¬ 
pressly  so  laid  down  in  Mr.  [Thomas]  Jefferson’s  Manual  [for  the 
Senate],  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  [John]  Hatsel[l],  and  has  been  the 
invariable  practice  of  the  Senate  ever  since  he  (Mr.  C[alhoun])  was 
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a  member  of  the  body.  This  is  the  very  first  instance  in  which  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  deviate  from  it. 

In  fact,  a  question  of  order  was  not  only  a  privileged  question, 
but  the  highest  of  all  the  privileged  questions  except  that  of  an  ad¬ 
journment.  And  he  considered  it  as  a  fundamental  rule  that  no 
other  question  but  that  of  an  adjournment  could  be  received  while 
it  was  pending. 

[The  Chair  next  ruled  that  Clay’s  motion  yesterday  to  table  Cal¬ 
houns  appeal  from  the  Chair  was  in  order.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair.  He  re¬ 
garded  the  effects  of  the  decision  to  be  to  supersede  the  unquestion¬ 
able  right  of  the  Senate  to  decide  in  the  last  resort  on  all  questions 
of  order. 

(Here  the  Chair  expressed  a  wish  to  explain  that  it  regarded 
the  decision  on  the  appeal  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  as  a  mode  of  deciding 
the  question  of  order  on  which  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
made. ) 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  could  not  so  consider  it.  It  would  be 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  decision  on  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  and  not  on  the  appeal.  That  would  remain  undecided.  Now, 
suppose  that  the  Chair  should  make  a  decision  on  a  question  of  order 
too  glaringly  wrong  to  be  sustained  even  by  a  drilled  majority  on  a 
direct  vote.  Is  it  not  obvious,  under  the  decision  just  made,  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  elude  such  a  vote  by  moving  to  lay  the  question 
on  the  table,  and  that  there  might  be  found  those  willing  to  vote  for 
such  a  motion  that  could,  by  no  possibility,  be  induced  to  sustain  the 
Chair  by  a  direct  vote.  He  regarded  the  rights  of  the  body  as  in¬ 
volved  in  this  question.  The  liberty  of  debate  may  be  controlled  by 
the  arbitrary  decisions  of  the  Chair,  without  the  possibility  of  remedy, 
should  all  appeal  to  the  Senate  be  cut  off.  That  would  be  virtually 
the  case  under  this  decision.  And  in  whose  hands  are  we  about  to 
place  so  dangerous  a  power?  In  that  of  one  elected  by  the  body, 
and  responsible  to  it,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  House,  and  most 
deliberative  bodies?  Far  otherwise.  It  would  be  to  transfer  the 
power  to  the  Vice  President,  elected  by  the  people,  and  no  way  re¬ 
sponsible  to  the  Senate  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  but  through 
this  very  right  of  appeal,  and  to  make  his  will,  and  not  that  of  the 
body,  the  rule  of  its  proceedings.  Against  a  doctrine  so  monstrous 
and  dangerous,  he  would  appeal  to  Senators,  without  distinction  of 
party,  to  unite  with  him  in  protesting,  and  to  preserve  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  body.  He  hoped  their  votes  would  show  that  they 
were  not  indifferent  to  the  appeal;  but,  if  he  stood  alone,  he  would 
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raise  his  voice  against  it.  Yield  the  right  of  appeal,  give  to  the  Vice 
President  the  final  right  of  deciding  on  questions  of  order,  and  you 
will  place  in  his  power  a  gag  which  might  stop  debate  whenever  he 
pleased.  We  have  resisted  successfully  the  menace  of  a  gag  in 
another  form  during  the  present  session,  and  he  trusted  that  we 
would  not  quietly  permit  it  to  be  established  in  the  odious  way  in 
which  it  is  now  attempted. 

[The  morning  session  expired  without  a  decision  having  been 
reached .] 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  300-301.  Also  printed 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  August  7,  1841,  p.  2. 


Further  Remarks  on  the  Naval  Pensions 
Bill 


[In  the  Senate,  August  6,  1841] 
The  bill  was  then  reported  to  the  Senate;  and  on  the  question  of 
concurring  with  the  amendments  made  in  committee— 

Mr.  Calhoun  desired  that,  on  putting  the  question  on  concurring 
in  the  amendments  agreed  on  in  committee,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Robert  J.  Walker]  should  be  re¬ 
served;  which  was  agreed  to. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the  amendments,  with  the  above 
exception,  were  concurred  in. 

The  question  on  concurring  in  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Walker— providing  that  all  widows  or  children  of  naval  officers,  sea¬ 
men,  or  marines,  now  deceased,  and  entitled  to  pensions  under  the 
law  of  1837,  shall  receive  the  same  until  otherwise  directed  by  law; 
but  no  widow  or  children  of  any  officer  who  may  hereafter  die,  shall 
receive  pensions  under  that  act— being  put, 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that,  among  the  several  objections  to  this,  there 
was  one  to  which  he  did  hope  the  Senate  would  apply  the  correction. 
The  amendment  not  only  kept  alive  the  act  of  1837,  as  to  the  pen¬ 
sioners  now  on  the  list,  under  that  act,  but  also  kept  it  alive  for  all 
future  applications  which  might  be  made  under  it,  until  it  should 
be  hereafter  repealed,  if  it  ever  should  be.  To  this  he  strongly 
objected. 

There  was  one  point  on  which  all  were  agreed,  that  the  act  in 
question  was  not  only  inexpedient,  but  something  much  worse— that 
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it  committed  something  like  a  fraud  upon  the  pension  fund.  It  is  well 
known  to  the  Senate  that  that  fund  was  the  result  of  prize  money 
pledged  to  the  use  of  meritorious  officers  and  sailors  who  might  be 
disabled  in  the  service  of  their  country.  The  whole  of  this  fund, 
amounting  to  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars,  was  swept  away 
by  this  iniquitous  act,  that  passed  on  the  third  of  March  [of  1837] 
—the  very  last  day  of  the  session— introduced  and  carried  through 
by  nobody  knows  who,  and  for  which  nobody  seems  responsible. 
He  ventured  nothing  in  asserting,  that  if  such  an  act  was  now  under 
discussion  for  the  first  time,  it  would  not  receive  a  single  vote  with 
the  present  knowledge  which  the  Senate  has  of  the  subject,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  would  be  cast  from  it  with  universal  scorn  and  indigna¬ 
tion.  He  went  further:  it  would  now  be  repealed  with  like  unanim¬ 
ity,  were  it  not  that  many  persons  had  been  placed  upon  the  list 
under  the  act,  which  was  still  in  force,  which  was  felt  by  many  to 
be  a  sort  of  a  pledge  to  pay  them  until  the  act  was  formally  repealed. 
But  why  should  we  go  further?  Why  should  we  keep  it  alive  to  let 
in  those  who  are  not  yet  put  upon  this  list?  But  one  answer  could 
be  given,  and  that  one  stated  by  the  two  Senators  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  that  the  act  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  contract  between  the 
Government  and  the  officers,  sailors  and  marines,  comprehended 
within  its  provisions.  There  might  be  some  semblance  of  reason  for 
the  few  cases  which  have  occurred  since  the  passage  of  the  act;  but 
not  the  slightest  as  far  as  it  relates  to  that  more  numerous  class  which 
occurred  before  its  passage.  And  yet  the  amendment  keeps  the  act 
open  for  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former.  As  strong  as  this  objection 
is  to  the  amendment  as  it  stands,  there  are  others  not  less  so. 

It  introduces  new  and  extraordinary  principles  into  our  pension 
list.  It  gives  pensions  for  life— yes,  beyond— to  children  for  twenty- 
one  years,  as  well  as  the  widows  of  the  deceased  officer,  sailor  or 
marine,  who  may  die  while  in  service.  It  makes  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  death  of  the  gallant  and  brave  in  battle,  or  him  who  may 
die  quietly  in  his  hammock  or  his  bed  on  shore,  or  even  him  who 
commits  suicide.  Nor  does  it  even  distinguish  between  those  who 
have  served  a  long  or  a  short  time.  The  widows  and  children  of  all, 
however  short  the  service,  even  for  a  single  day,  whatever  might  be 
the  cause  of  death,  are  entitled,  under  this  fraudulent  act,  to  receive 
pensions,  the  widow  for  life,  and  the  children  for  twenty-one  years. 
To  let  in  this  undeserving  class,  to  this  unmeasured  liberality  of 
public  bounty,  this  act  is  to  be  kept  alive  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time— till  the  Congress  may  hereafter  choose  to  repeal  it. 

The  object  of  my  amendment,  said  Mr.  C[alhoun]  is  to  correct 
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this  monstrous  abuse;  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  proposed  so  to  modify 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  as  to  exclude  all 
who  are  not  now  on  the  pension  roll  from  receiving  pensions  under 
the  act  of  1837,  and  also  to  prevent  any  one  from  being  put  on  the 
navy  pension  roll  hereafter  under  any  act,  except  those  of  April  23, 
1800,  January  20  [sic],  1813,  and  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  30th 
[sic]  March,  1814.  These  acts  limit  the  pensions  to  the  case  of  of¬ 
ficers,  sailors,  and  marines  being  disabled  in  the  line  of  their  duty, 
and  limit  the  pensions  to  their  widows  and  children  to  five  years, 
even  in  those  meritorious  cases. 

Mr.  C[alhoun]  then  sent  his  amendment  to  the  chair.  It  proposed 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  word  “now,”  and  insert,  the  pension  roll, 
under  the  act  of  1837,  shall  receive  their  pension  till  otherwise  de¬ 
cided  by  law,  but  no  one  shall  hereafter  be  put  on  the  navy  pension 
roll,  under  the  said  act,  or  any  other  act,  except  that  of  April  23, 
1800,  and  the  act  of  January  24,  1813,  and  the  second  section  of  the 
act  of  3d  March,  1814.” 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment  by  a  count,  and 
the  Chair  announced  the  amendment  was  lost— ayes  20,  noes  21. 

[Calhoun  inquired  if  the  Chair  had  voted.  The  Chair  said  he 
had  voted  with  the  majority.] 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  302.  Also  printed  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  August  7,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer, 
August  10,  1841,  p.  2;  [Thomas  H.  Benton,]  Thirty  Years’  View,  2:267-268. 
Variant  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  August  7,  1841, 
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Further  Remarks  in  Debate  on  Points 
of  Order 


[In  the  Senate,  August  7,  1841] 
The  unfinished  business  of  the  morning  hour  of  Friday  [8/6]  was 
called  up,  being  the  discussion  on  the  points  of  order  raised  on  Mr. 
[Thomas  H.]  Benton’s  motion  to  take  up  the  papers  containing  the 
proceedings  and  resolutions  of  a  meeting  held  in  Fauquier  county, 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose  simply  to  state  what  the  question  of  order  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  was.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  had  moved  to  lay 
the  appeal  made  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  on  the  point  of  order 
on  the  table.  He  (Mr.  Calhoun)  objected  that  the  motion  of  the 
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Senator  from  Kentucky  to  lay  a  question  of  order  on  the  table  was 
itself  out  of  order,  and  insisted  that  he  had  a  right  to  speak  to  the 
question  of  order  which  he  had  raised,  notwithstanding  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  The  question  now  before  the  Senate 
was,  if  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  lay  the  question 
of  order  on  the  table  was  itself  in  order,  and  on  that  question  he 
asked  the  yeas  and  nays. 

[Clay  spoke  at  length .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  was  so  com¬ 
pletely  intoxicated  with  joy  at  the  passage  of  his  Bank  bill  through 
the  House  of  Representatives,  that  he  had  entirely  forgot  all  he  ever 
knew  about  questions  of  order. 

Mr.  Clay,  ( from  his  seat. )  A  good  deal  so. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Entirely  so. 

Mr.  Clay,  ( from  his  seat. )  I  will  get  sober  by  a  draught  from 
the  refreshing  springs  of  patriotism  again. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  He  hoped  so,  and  that  the  Senator  when  sober 
would  be  able  to  recollect  what  were  the  rules  of  order. 

He  laid  it  down  as  a  general  rule  that  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  attached  to  every  question  that  could  be  raised.  Very  well. 
Let  us  test  it.  He  asked  the  Senator  whether  it  could  attach  to  a 
motion  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Clay.  Allow  me  to  explain. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Clay.  I  meant  not  all  motions.  But  only  motions  that  were 
debatable. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Very  well.  Let  us  test  the  proposition  as  thus 
modified.  A  motion  to  amend  is  debatable.  Can  you  lay  that  on  the 
table? 

Mr.  Clay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  The  Senator  is  entirely  mistaken.  The  rules  and 
precedents  are  both  opposed  to  it.  But  let  it  pass.  A  motion  to 
postpone  is  debatable.  Will  the  Senator  say  that  can  be  laid  on 
the  table? 

Mr.  Clay.  No;  but  you  may  lay  the  question  proposed  to  be 
postponed  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Certainly.  No  one  will  dispute  that;  but  that 
is  not  the  question  here. 

Mr.  Clay  attempted  to  explain. 

Mr.  Calhoun  replied.  Suppose  the  Chair,  instead  of  deciding 
that  the  motion  to  lay  the  printing  on  the  table  did  not  carry  the 
main  question  with  it,  and  suppose  that  the  appeal  was  made  from 
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the  opposite  side  of  the  House  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair.  In 
that  case,  a  motion  to  lay  the  main  question  on  the  table  might  carry 
the  appeal  with  it;  while  the  motion  to  lay  the  appeal  on  the  table 
would  have  been  out  of  order,  because  it  would  have  left  the  main 
question  before  the  House  without  deciding  the  point  of  order  con¬ 
trary  to  parliamentary  rule. 

Mr.  Clay.  No,  sir,  no;  the  main  question  was  on  taking  up  the 
papers  again  after  the  Chair  had  decided  that  they  were  not  before 
the  Senate— that  they  had  been  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  That  does  not  vary  the  case.  He  was  stating  what 
he  did  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  and  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
could  not  affect  the  ultimate  decision-the  appeal  carries  the  question 
to  the  Senate  for  its  decision,  and  is  subject,  in  that  stage,  to  the 
same  rules  of  order  as  it  was  while  before  the  chair,  and  it  is  won¬ 
derful  that  the  Senator  does  not  perceive  what  is  a  fundamental 
principle  in  the  laws  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  that  a  question 
of  order  attaches  to  all  other  questions,  while  no  other  question  of 
privilege  can  attach  to  it  or  override  it  except  the  motion  to  adjourn. 
It  is  a  consequence  of  this  universal  principle,  that  questions  of  order 
must  first  be  decided  as  first  laid  down  in  the  Manual,  or  [by] 
rules  on  which  the  Senator  has  acted  hundred  [sic]  of  times  while 
presiding  in  the  other  House.  But  we  are  now  told  that  the  Manual 
is  no  authority;  that  parliamentary  rules  are  of  no  binding  force,  and 
that  we  must  look  to  the  decisions  of  the  American  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  for  our  guide.  That  House  has  become  a  great  favorite 
with  the  Senator  since  it  has  been  placed  under  the  operation  of  the 
gag;  but  is  the  Senator  serious  in  saying  that  the  parliamentary  rules, 
in  the  absence  of  our  own,  are  not  our  guide?  Is  he  ignorant  of  the 
facts  that  they  have  been  referred  to  in  the  absence  of  our  own 
positive  rules  as  our  guide  ever  since  the  establishment  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  Manual,  expressly  asserts  them 
to  be  the  rule  of  the  body  in  such  cases?  He  says  expressly,  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  parliamentary  rules:  “The  President  must  feel  weightily 
and  seriously  this  confidence  in  his  discretion;  and  the  necessity  of 
recurring,  for  its  government,  to  some  known  system  of  rules,  that 
he  may  neither  leave  himself  free  to  indulge  caprice  or  passion,  nor 
open  to  the  imputation  of  them.  But  to  what  system  of  rules  is  he  to 
recur,  as  supplementary  to  those  of  the  Senate?  To  this  there  can 
be  but  one  answer:  to  the  systems  of  regulations  adopted  by  some 
one  of  the  parliamentary  bodies  within  these  States,  or  of  that  which 
has  served  as  a  prototype  to  most  of  them.  This  last  is  the  model 
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which  we  have  all  studied,  while  we  are  little  acquainted  with  the 
modifications  of  it  in  our  own  States.  It  is  deposited,  too,  in  publica¬ 
tions  possessed  by  many,  and  open  to  all.” 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  are  paramount  as 
far  as  they  go;  but  in  their  absence  we  can  have  no  rules  so  well 
established,  or  so  safe  for  our  guide,  as  parliamentary  rules  and 
usage.  In  these  matters  the  Senate  is  to  decide  for  itself.  The  House 
of  Representatives,  under  similar  circumstances,  is  also  to  decide  for 
itself;  each  independent  of  and  without  reference  to  the  other.  But 
now  that  the  present  “glorious”  House  of  Representatives  has  passed 
so  triumphantly  the  Senator’s  Bank  bill,  the  Senate,  which  did  not 
pass  it  quite  so  gloriously,  is  to  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  the  more 
glorious  body.  The  next  thing  he  ( Mr.  Calhoun, )  expected  that  the 
Senate  would  wish  to  take  from  the  House,  would  be  its  gag  law. 

Mr.  Clay,  ( from  his  seat. )  Yes,  and  we  ought  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  And,  if  the  Senator  can,  no  doubt  we  will.  But, 
to  proceed:  from  Mr.  Jefferson’s  authority,  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  would 
quote  from  his  Manual  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph.  Talking 
of  the  code  of  parliamentary  rules  then  in  use  in  the  Senate,  he  says: 

“Its  rules  are  probably  as  wisely  constructed  for  governing  the 
debates  of  a  considerative  body,  and  obtaining  its  true  sense,  as  any 
which  can  become  known  to  us;  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  Senate 
hitherto  under  the  references  to  them,  has  given  them  the  sanction 
of  their  approbation.” 

These,  then,  are  the  rules  which  the  Senate  has  adopted.  The 
Senate  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  own  rules;  in  the  absence  of  spe¬ 
cific  rules,  it  has  this  code  of  parliamentary  rules;  and,  in  the  absence 
of  both,  it  must  make  rules  for  itself,  and  not  call  upon  the  other 
branch  of  Congress  to  make  them  for  it.  Under  its  own  rules,  and 
the  parliamentary  code,  it  has  acted  for  fifty  years,  and  will  continue 
to  act— the  glory  of  the  House  which  passed  the  Bank  bill  so  tri¬ 
umphantly  notwithstanding.  With  regard  to  the  precedent  from 
that  House,  alluded  to  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  what  was  it? 
It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  a  complication  of  rules  piled  up 
to  shut  out  Abolition  petitions.  The  very  case  alluded  to  was  under 
the  21st  rule,  made  expressly  to  shut  out  these  petitions.  He  would 
request  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  read  the  rule. 

The  Secretary  read  the  21st  and  22d  rules. 

Mr.  Calhoun  (in  continuation)  remarked  that  he  thought  it 
would  turn  out  that  this  decision,  which  elated  the  Senator  so  much, 
arose  out  of  a  necessity  supposed  to  exist  of  overruling  a  former  rule, 
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which  had  been  overleaped  by  the  desire  of  debating  on  an  appeal, 
what  could  not  be  debated  otherwise.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  of 
expediency  which  forms  the  exception,  not  the  general  rule. 

Mr.  Clay.  I  don’t  doubt  but  that  was  the  fact;  yet  it  is  a  prece¬ 
dent  that  an  appeal  can  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Why,  the  Senator  might  as  well  take  up  the 
whole  course  of  the  other  House  in  legislative  action  on  the  subject 
of  abolition,  as  a  guide  for  the  Senate  on  matters  not  at  all  connected 
with  that  subject.  The  particular  rule  alluded  to  is,  as  stated,  an 
exception,  corroboration  of  the  general  rule,  that  one  privileged 
question  cannot  be  piled  upon  another.  A  question  of  order  cannot 
be  got  rid  of  in  this  way.  The  established  rules  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  code  of  parliamentary  rules  by  which  it  is  guided,  are  as  firm 
as  the  mountains,  and  cannot  be  shaken. 

[There  was  further  discussion  among  a  number  of  Senators. 
George  Evans  of  Maine  referred  to  a  practice  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  allowing  an  appeal  from  the  Chair  on  a  point  of  order 
to  be  tabled .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  explained  that  it  came  from  the  position  of  the 
House  in  relation  to  Abolition  petitions,  and  could  not  be  applicable 
to  any  thing  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Evans  said  he  admitted  the  fact,  but  it  had  authority  from 
parliamentary  usage,  as  the  Senator  would  find  if  he  looked  into  the 
practice  of  the  other  House,  in  hundreds  of  other  cases.  It  is  urged 
that  by  laying  appeals  on  the  table,  great  power  is  given  to  the  pre¬ 
siding  officer;  but  is  it  not  always  in  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  with¬ 
hold  that  power  by  refusing  to  lay  the  appeal  on  the  table?  In  Mr. 
[John  Quincy]  Adams’s  case  he  had  made  his  appeal  and  then  sat 
down;  it  was  after  he  had  taken  his  seat  that  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  was  made. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  That  did  not  alter  the  case.  The  object  was  to 
cut  off  debate  on  the  Abolition  subject.  Mr.  Adams,  in  order  to 
elude  the  rule,  made  a  motion  of  appeal  on  which  he  and  his  friends 
might  speak.  It  was  to  defeat  his  object  that  the  motion  to  lay  the 
appeal  on  the  table  prevailed.  It  was  out  of  this  distorted  practice 
that  the  monstrous  rule  grew  which  is  now  sought  to  be  applied  to 
the  Senate.  Was  it  proper  to  take  from  that  subject  any  precedent 
for  this  body?  If  the  gag  is  to  be  applied  let  it  not  be  through  that 
instrumentality.  But,  said  Mr.  C[alhoun]  I  have  sent  for  the  journals 
of  the  House,  and  I  find  that  my  impression  was  correct  in  supposing 
that  the  case  rose  under  an  Abolition  petition  presented  by  Mr. 
Adams  to  the  House,  and  which  was  carried  to  the  table  without 
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debate  under  a  positive  rule  of  the  House  which  ordered  all  such  pe¬ 
titions  to  be  laid  on  the  table  without  debate.  This  rule  Mr.  Adams 
attempted  to  evade  by  raising  a  question  of  order,  with  a  view  of 
discussing  the  question  of  Abolition.  The  Speaker  decided  him  to 
be  out  of  order.  An  appeal  was  made  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair, 
when  the  discussion  of  Abolition  was  renewed,  to  prevent  which  it 
was  moved  to  lay  the  appeal  on  the  table.  Such  were  the  peculiar 
circumstances  under  which  this  notorious  precedent  was  made,  and 
which  it  is  now  insisted  shall  become  the  established  rule  of  this 
body.  The  question  of  laying  the  appeal  was  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays.  At  the  head  of  the  nays  I  find  recorded  John  Quincy  Adams, 
and  in  running  my  eyes  over  the  E’s,  I  find  the  name  of  George 
Evans.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  he  is  the  gentleman  who 
now  so  manfully  supports  what  he  then  opposed. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  is  very  positive  in  his  assertion  that  an 
appeal  can  be  laid  on  the  table.  He  [Calhoun]  would  ask  him 
whether  a  question  of  order,  before  it  was  decided  by  the  Chair, 
could  be  laid  on  the  table? 

Mr.  Evans.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  How,  then,  can  an  appeal  from  his  decision  be 
laid  on  the  table?  What  is  the  appeal,  but  a  transfer  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  order  from  the  Chair  to  the  Senate?  and  what  possible  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  not  laying  it  on  the  table,  while  the  question 
is  before  the  Chair,  which  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
question  while  it  is  before  the  Senate.  If  the  rule  be  so  while  the 
question  is  before  the  lower  tribunal,  as  it  is  now  conceded,  why 
should  it  be  reversed  when  it  comes  before  the  higher  tribunal,  the 
Senate  itself?  The  rule  is,  that  questions  of  order  must  be  decided 
before  the  main  question;  and  can  the  question  of  order  be  con¬ 
sidered  decided  in  the  case  of  an  appeal  until  the  Senate  itself  de¬ 
cides  it?  And  would  not  the  effect  of  laying  the  appeal  on  the  table 
be  to  evade  entirely  that  provision  in  our  rules  which  provides  for 
an  appeal  from  the  Chair  to  the  Senate?  Yet,  plain  as  this  is,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  maintains  that  the  Chair  has  a  right  to  de¬ 
cide,  and  not  the  body.  Now,  on  what  possible  principle  can  he 
persist  in  his  position  that  a  question  of  order  can  be  laid  on  the 
table?  If  a  question  of  order  can  be  laid  on  the  table,  what  becomes 
of  the  functions  of  the  body  to  decide  upon  the  conduct  of  its  pre¬ 
siding  officer?  Now,  he,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  observing  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  had  left  his  seat,  perhaps  growing  warm  enough  to 
require  a  draught  from  the  cool  springs  of  Whig  patriotism  in  the 
other  House,  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  to 
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this  question.  Are  the  rights  of  the  Senate  less  than  the  rights  of  the 
Chair?  Does  not  the  Senator  see  that  it  must  be  monstrous  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  sustain  the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky?  He 
(Mr.  Calhoun)  really  thought  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
ingenuity  to  raise  such  a  monstrous  question.  It  is  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  stretch  of  subserviency  to  party  that  can  alone  reconcile  any 
one  to  such  a  decision.  The  Senator  from  Maine  voted  against  the 
monstrous  rule,  and  repudiated  it  in  the  other  House,  yet  comes  into 
this  House  with  willing  hands  to  enforce  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Evans.  I  did  not  repudiate  it  in  the  other  House.  I  merely 
voted  with  my  friends,  because  I  considered  it  a  settled  point— the 
majority  had  decided  it. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  First  impressions  are  generally  safe,  and  may 
be  trusted.  As  to  the  decision  being  of  long  standing,  he  believed 
that  was  a  mistake;  it  certainly  began  in  the  very  case  cited.  Bad 
as  it  was  in  the  other  House,  it  would  be  infinitely  worse  in  this. 
There  the  Speaker  was  one  of  the  body,  elected  to  the  chair  by  a 
majority  of  the  House.  Here  the  chair  is  filled,  not  by  one  of  our 
members,  but  by  an  officer  chosen  by  the  people. 

[There  was  further  discussion.  Then  a  vote  was  taken  on  whether 
to  sustain  the  Chairs  ruling  that  Clay’s  motion  to  table  Benton’s 
appeal  was  in  order.  By  a  vote  of  9  to  30  the  Senate  failed  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  Chair.  This  apparently  left  the  question  before  the  House 
whether  or  not  to  sustain  the  Chair  in  having  ruled  that  Benton  had 
been  out  of  order  in  attempting  to  speak  on  the  petition  on  8/5.  In 
other  words,  the  question  was  whether  the  Senate  would  sustain  or 
overturn  the  Chairs  interpretation  that  the  motion  to  table  adopted 
on  8/5  had  precluded  discussion  of  the  petition  as  well  as  discussion 
of  the  motion  to  print  it.  Senators  expressed  uncertainty  and  varying 
viewpoints .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  could  not  see  the  slightest  difficulty  in  the  case. 
The  motions  for  printing  and  laying  on  the  table,  though  distinct, 
were  often  made  jointly,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Senate.  When¬ 
ever  they  were  made  jointly,  they  were  put  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  Chair,  and  decided  by  a  single  vote,  unless  a  division  was  called 
for;  and  never  in  a  single  instance,  as  far  as  he  could  recollect,  has 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  been  inferred  by  a  vote  to  lay  the 
printing  on  the  table. 

The  Chair  [President  Pro  Tempore  Samuel  L.  Southard,  Senator 
from  N.J.]  said  it  was  the  practice,  unless  dissent  was  expressed,  to 
take  for  granted  that  the  papers,  when  received,  were  taken  and 
laid  on  the  table,  the  next  step  being  on  the  question  to  print. 
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Mr.  Calhoun  observed  that  the  decision  of  the  Senate  to  lay  the 
motion  to  print  on  the  table,  affected  that  point  only.  The  papers 
now  were  subject  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  who  introduced 
them. 

[A  number  of  other  Senators  spoke.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  the  whole  thing  was  very  simple.  He  recapit¬ 
ulated  the  proceedings  from  the  beginning  to  the  point  of  order 
now  pending  and  undecided.  It  was  evident  that  the  whole  object 
was  to  get  at  some  point  of  discussion.  If  the  Chair  would  reverse 
its  decision,  the  whole  difficulty  could  be  removed  in  a  few  moments. 

The  Chair  stated  that  its  opinion  now  was  the  same  as  expressed 
in  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  [Lewis  F.]  Linn;)  but 
there  was  certainly  an  error  of  expression  in  the  entry  on  the  journal. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Well,  sir,  that  is  not  retrievable  now:  it  is  entered 
there  as  your  decision,  the  only  way  to  settle  it  is  to  retract  your 
decision. 

[Debate  continued .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  recapitulated  the  proceedings,  to  show  the  position 
of  the  question  at  present.  The  Senator,  it  appears,  will  not  now 
withdraw  his  call  to  order.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  have 
been  improper  had  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Benton]  gone  into 
the  general  merits.  In  such  case  no  one  doubts  the  propriety  of  a 
call  to  order.  But  as  that  was  not  the  case,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
was  thrown  upon  his  rights  by  the  interruption.  The  question  to 
lay  on  the  table  is  not  strictly  debatable.  But  he  (Mr.  Calhoun) 
had  never  known  a  point  to  be  made  against  the  right  to  appeal. 
If  it  was  assumed  by  the  Chair,  it  would  be  like  rebellion  of  the 
subordinate  against  the  principal.  He  did  hope  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  be  permitted  to  go  on  and  state  his  reasons  for 
taking  up  the  papers. 

[Debate  continued .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  had  no  doubt  that,  regarded  in  the  abstract,  it  was 
an  abuse  to  move  the  consideration  of  a  subject  immediately  after 
the  Senate  had  ordered  it  to  lay  on  the  table.  The  object  of  laying 
on  the  table  is  not  to  make  a  final  decision  of  the  subject,  but  to  get 
clear  of  it  for  the  time.  But  he  was  equally  clear  that  it  was  equally 
an  abuse  to  move  to  lay  the  motion  of  printing  on  the  table,  with  a 
view  to  make  a  final  disposition  of  the  subject  matter,  without  afford¬ 
ing  the  Senator  from  Missouri  an  opportunity  to  assign  his  motives 
for  desiring  to  have  the  proceedings  printed.  The  one  abuse  gave 
rise  to  the  other;  but  he  did  hope  that  a  mere  abuse,  whether  justi¬ 
fiable  or  not,  would  not  be  made  a  pretext  for  rescinding  the  clear 
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parliamentary  rule,  which  had  been  long  and  uniformly  practised  on 
by  the  Senate.  There  is  no  question  that  the  motion  to  take  up  a 
subject  is  debateable  [sic].  It  is  the  daily  practice  of  the  Senate, 
and  whether  the  Senator  from  Missouri  was  perfectly  justifiable  or 
not,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  make  the  motion,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  he  had  a  right  to  discuss  it.  If  there  be  any  doubt 
in  the  case,  it  is  not  the  right  to  debate  the  motion,  but  the  right  to 
make  it.  He  hoped  the  Senate  would  recollect,  in  giving  its  vote, 
that  the  question  submitted  by  the  Chair  for  its  decision  is  the  ab¬ 
stract  general  question,  “Is  the  motion  to  take  up  a  subject  de¬ 
batable?”  and  not  the  question,  whether  the  question  was  abused 
in  this  particular  instance.  If  the  general  question  was  submitted, 
detached  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  decision  would  be  quite  unanimous  that  the  motion  was 
debatable;  but  as  it  is,  he  feared,  that  under  the  influence  of  party 
feelings,  it  would  be  the  other  way. 

[Debate  went  on  until  the  Senate  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  25  to  18 
a  motion  by  Clay  “That  the  motion  to  take  up  the  subject  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table,  should  be  decided  without  debate.”] 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Appendix,  pp.  187-189,  192— 
194.  Also  printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  August  10,  1841,  pp.  1-2. 
Variant  in  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser, 
August  9,  1841,  p.  2.  Note:  In  the  variant  Calhoun  was  reported  as  having 
said  on  this  occasion,  in  part,  that  he  “did  not  think  so  much  of  the  precedent 
of  the  House  [of  Representatives]  as  Mr.  Clay  did,  nor  so  much  of  the  body 
itself.  He  regarded  the  body  as  a  gag  body  and  would  sooner  rely  upon  British 
precedents.  But  the  Senate,  he  contended,  had  independent  rules  of  its  own. 
An  appeal  was  debateable  as  a  point  of  order  here  and  always  had  been  for 
fifty  years.” 


To  T[homas]  G.  Clemson,  [Fort  Hill] 

Washington,  8th  Aug[us]t  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  The  mail  of  yesterday  brought  me  yours  of  the  1st 
[“Inst.”  canceled]  Inst[ant]  &  Mrs.  [Floride  Colhoun]  Calhoun’s  of 
the  31st  July,  and  I  am  happy  to  learn  that  all  are  well  and  doing 
well.  I  also  received  a  letter  by  the  same  mail  from  Andrew  [Pickens 
Calhoun]  of  the  20th  July.  There  has  not  been  a  case  of  sickness 
on  the  place  and  the  crop  is  superb.  No  worm  up  to  that  date,  nor 
any  other  draw  back  [sic].  He  says,  if  the  present  prospect  should 
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be  realized,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  harvest  his  cotton 
crop,  without  additional  force.  I  hope,  that  the  getting  in  of  my 
crop  will  be  pushed  from  the  first,  so  that  my  hands  intended  to  be 
sent  out,  may  go  as  early  as  possible. 

Mrs.  Calhoun  wrote  me  about  Mr.  Miller’s  making  my  negroes 
shoes.  I  made  no  bargain  with  him,  but  if  he  will  make  them  as 
cheap,  as  I  can  get  them  in  Augusta,  or  Charleston  and  equally  good, 
I  have  no  objection  to  employing  him;  and  would  willingly  give  him 
the  preference.  The  leather  must  be  good,  and  the  putting  together, 
whether  it  be  by  pegs  or  thread,  must  be  effectually  done.  Mr.  Fred- 
[erjicks  had  better  look  at  the  leather  before  hand,  and  Mr.  Miller 
furnish  a  pair,  as  a  specimen,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistake. 

I  wrote  Mrs.  Calhoun  yesterday  &  put  under  cover  to  you,  in 
the  hope,  that  it  may  fair  [sic]  better,  than  most  of  my  letters  to  her 
[“seemed”  changed  to  “seem”]  to  have  [“met”  canceled ]  done. 

I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know,  why  Mr.  Guyer  [sic;  Henry  S. 
Geyer]  has  not  written  either  to  you  or  myself.  He  must  have  got 
the  papers.  Judge  [John]  Catron  [of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court]  prom¬ 
ised  me  to  deliver  them  himself.  I  wrote  to  him  shortly  after  my 
arrival  here,  but  have  had  no  answer.  I  shall  write  him  again  by 
the  first  private  opportunity  that  is  safe.  There  is  something  strange 
about  it. 

The  Bank  bill  is  gone  to  [John]  Tyler,  and  we  shall  have  his  re¬ 
sponse  I  suppose  in  a  few  days.  It  will,  I  little  doubt,  be  a  veto, 
but  I  fear  will  leave  an  opening  for  a  bank  in  another  form,  and 
which  will  amount  to  little.  Should  such  be  the  case,  he  will  gain 
little,  but  if  he  places  his  veto  on  high  ground,  and  will  carry  through 
his  old  principles  &  policy,  he  may  acquire  a  truly  enviable  position. 

We  have  got  up  at  last  the  distribution  bill  in  the  Senate.  It  is, 
if  possible,  worse  than  the  bank.  Its  fate  is  doubtful. 

I  hope  Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clemson]  may  soon  leave  her  bed 
with  safety  and  that  there  will  be  an  entire  restoration  of  her  health 
&  strength.  I  am  glad  to  hear,  [“that”  canceled]  the  child  [John 
Calhoun  Clemson]  is  doing  so  well,  and  is  so  quiet.  My  own  health 
is  good.  It  has  been  very  healthy  in  the  City.  I  would,  I  could  be 
at  home  and  enjo[y]ing  [“your”  canceled ]  the  fine  peaches,  which 
you  say  are  just  coming  in.  You  say  nothing  of  the  Pears.  How  do 
they  turn  out? 

Love  to  All.  Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  variant  PC  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Correspondence,  pp.  485-487. 
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From  John  Cocke 


Portsmouth,  Va.,  Aug[us]t  9,  1841 
Sir,  I  have  the  honour  of  enclosing  herewith  a  Copy  of  a  series  of 
resolutions  adopted  at  a  publiclc  meeting  of  a  portion  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  party  of  the  County  of  Norfolk  &  Town  of  Portsmouth  held  at 
[“their”(  ?)  altered  to  “the”]  Town  PXall  in  this  place  on  the  3r[d] 
inst[ant]  &  request  that  the  same  may  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

I  am  with  very  great  Respect  your  fr[ien]d  &  Ob[edient]  Ser[van]t, 
John  Cocke. 

ALS  with  En  in  DNA,  RG  46  (Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate),  27A-H2;  PC  of 
En  in  Senate  Document  No.  91,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  Note:  The  resolutions 
enclosed  indicate  strong  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank,  to 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  and  to  the  federal 
assumption  of  State  debts.  They  were  addressed  to  President  John  Tyler  and 
to  Congress  through  Calhoun  and  Representative  F[rancis]  Mallory  of  Va.  Cal¬ 
houn  presented  the  En  to  the  Senate  on  8/13,  when  it  was  laid  on  the  table 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

From  E[lisha]  M.  Huntington,  Commissioner,  General  Land  Of¬ 
fice,  8/9.  “In  order  that  the  information  desired  in  your  communi¬ 
cation  to  me  of  this  date,  may  be  furnished  I  have  referred  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  [T.  Hartley  Crawford],  your  letter 
to  me  and  the  enclosure,  the  latter  making  enquiry  ‘relative  to  the 
Condition  of  the  Dead  locations  as  they  are  called  under  the  Creek 
treaty  of  1832.’  ”  FC  in  DNA,  RG  49  (Records  of  the  General  Land 
Office),  Letters  Sent:  Indian  Lands,  6:299. 

Amendment  to  the  bill  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  among  the  States,  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  8/9.  Calhoun 
moved  to  add  to  section  2:  “Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  convert  the  distributive  shares  assigned 
to  the  several  States,  into  a  debt  due  them,  or  to  prevent  Congress 
from  repealing  this  [“Land”  canceled  and  “act”  interlined ]  whenever 
[“Congress”  canceled  and  “it”  interlined ]  shall  deem  the  public  in¬ 
terest  to  require  it,  except  so  far  as  it  may  relate  to  the  land  grants.” 
( The  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  21  to  25. )  Autograph 
draft  in  DNA,  RG  46  (Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate),  27A-C1;  PC  in 
Senate  Journal,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  147. 

Remarks  on  his  amendment  to  the  bill  to  distribute  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands,  8/9.  “Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  if  a  distribution 
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should  be  made  under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  it  would  be  construed 
into  a  debt  due  to  the  States,  and  he  was  certain  that  no  Senator 
would  contend  but  what  it  would  be  so  construed.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  better  to  define  the  true  construction  now.  A  great  many 
gentlemen  thought  that  the  [suspended]  fourth  instalment  [of  the 
treasury  surplus  to  be  distributed  to  the  States  under  the  Deposit 
Act  of  1836]  was  a  debt  due  to  the  States;  but  he  did  not  think  so, 
and  he  wanted  to  guard  against  a  probability  of  this  nature  in  the 
present  instance.”  From  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald,  August  11 
and  12, 1841.  Variant  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  August 
10,  1841,  p.  3. 


Remarks  on  the  Distribution  Bill  and 

THE  T  ARIFF 

[In  the  Senate,  August  10,  1841] 
Mr.  Calhoun  said  it  was  estimated  in  debate  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in  the  other  House  [Millard  Fill¬ 
more],  that  the  average  expenditures  of  the  Government  during  the 
present  Administration  would  equal  $27,700,000  annually.  He  also 
estimated  on  data  furnished  by  the  Treasury  Department,  that  the 
receipts  from  the  imports  under  the  bill  which  passed  that  House,  if 
it  should  become  a  law  would  equal  about  $18,500,000,  making  a 
difference  of  upwards  of  nine  millions  of  dollars  between  the  receipts 
and  the  expenditures,  to  be  raised  by  increasing  the  duties  on  imports 
above  20  per  cent,  in  direct  violation  of  the  compromise  act  [of  1833]. 
If  Senators  would  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  documents  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Treasury  Department,  they  would  find  that  to  produce 
that  sum,  the  duties  would  have  to  be  raised  to  at  least  27  per  cent. 
This,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  high  authority  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  must  be  the  necessary  result  should  this  bill  to 
distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  States  be 
passed. 

He  now  appealed  to  Southern  Senators — Senators  from  the  staple 
States— on  whose  constituents  this  increased  burden  would  prin¬ 
cipally  fall.  Are  they  willing  to  give  their  sanction  to  a  measure 
which  must  necessarily  terminate  in  the  violation  of  the  compromise 
act,  and  reopen  the  tariff  controversy?  Are  they  willing  to  surrender 
the  important  branch  of  revenue  from  the  public  lands,  which  must 
yield  annually,  if  faithfully  administered,  four  or  five  millions  of 
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dollars,  when  they  are  to  receive,  in  its  distribution,  one  dollar,  for 
which  their  constituents  would  have  to  pay  at  least  five  times  as 
much,  to  make  good  the  deficit? 

He  would  also  appeal  to  Senators  from  the  North,  and  ask,  would 
they  now  set  aside  the  compromise?  The  South  has  faithfully  and 
honorably  adhered  to  it,  while  it  was  favorable  to  the  North:  will 
the  North,  now,  when  the  South  in  turn  is  about  to  reap  the  advan¬ 
tage,  forget  the  fidelity  with  which  we  adhered  to  it,  and  deprive  us 
of  the  benefit  to  which  we  are  so  justly  entitled?  He  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  possible  that  a  course  so  disreputable  would  be  adopted  by 
the  Northern  Senators,  unless,  indeed,  some  portion  of  the  Southern 
Senators  should,  by  their  votes,  set  the  example,  by  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  their  constituents. 

[Henry  Clay  replied.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  not  only  the  Senate  but  the  country  had  a  right 
to  complain  of  the  order  which  the  Senator  [Clay]  had  given  to  the 
business  of  the  session,  for  he  held  him  exclusively  responsible.  He 
has  reversed  the  natural  order  throughout  the  entire  session:  putting 
that  first  which  ought  to  succeed  the  other,  and  rendering  it  almost 
impossible  to  discuss  intelligibly  any  one  bill  from  the  want  of  a  full 
knowledge  of  that  which  ought  to  precede  it.  This  case  furnishes  a 
striking  illustration.  It  is  manifest  at  every  step  that  the  bill  im¬ 
posing  taxes  ought  to  have  been  discussed  before  this  bill  for  the 
distribution  of  the  revenue  from  the  lands.  How  can  any  one  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  revenue  from  the  lands  can  be  spared,  till  it  is 
known  what  revenue  the  tax  bill  will  give?  And  yet  we  are  forced 
into  the  discussion  of  the  latter  without  the  slightest  reason,  before 
we  have  considered  the  former.  The  Senator  ought  to  have  com¬ 
menced  the  session,  if  he  intended  fairly,  with  the  tax  bill,  and 
settled,  in  the  first  instance,  what  was  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration;  what  sum  it  would  require  annually  to  carry  into  effect 
that  policy,  and  how  it  was  to  be  raised.  By  adopting  that  order, 
each  preceding  subject  would  have  cast  light  on  that  which  followed, 
and  the  business  of  the  session  progressed  at  least  intelligibly,  if  not 
wisely.  If  his  design  was  to  carry  his  measures  at  af  events,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  the  course  pursued  may  have  been  the  proper  one; 
but  if  not— if  he  relied  on  the  wisdom  and  truth  of  the  measures  as  the 
means  of  carrying  them,  the  order  adopted  was  certainly  most  pre¬ 
posterous. 

This  brought  him  to  the  extraordinary  assertion  of  the  Senator 
[Clay],  that  the  compromise  act  was  passed  with  an  understanding 
that  after  1842  the  revenue  from  the  public  lands  was  to  be  dis- 
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tributed  among  the  States.  He  (Mr.  Cfalhoun] )  knew  not  what  was 
the  understanding  between  others,  but  as  to  himself  it  was  utterly 
without  foundation.  He  had  never  heard  of  it  until  within  the  last 
few  days,  when  he  noticed  it  in  the  columns  of  the  Intelligencer.  He 
repeated,  there  was  no  such  understanding.  As  far  as  he  was  con¬ 
cerned,  it  was  a  pure  fiction,  and  neither  he  nor  his  constituents 
were  or  could  be  bound  by  it.  The  Senator  must  know  that,  as  to 
him  ( Mr.  Calhoun )  it  was  impossible  there  could  be  such  an  under¬ 
standing.  He  knows  that  I  have  been  steadily  and  determinedly 
opposed  to  the  measure.  That  I  have  regarded  it  as  the  most  pal¬ 
pably  unconstitutional,  the  most  dangerous  and  mischievous  measure 
ever  proposed  in  Congress.  Nor  can  he  be  ignorant  that  I  voted 
steadily  on  all  questions,  direct  and  incidental,  against  the  bill  during 
that  session. 

But  the  Senator  himself,  by  his  own  course,  has  furnished  the 
strongest  evidence  that  there  was  no  such  understanding  as  he  now 
asserts.  His  distribution  bill  has  been  before  the  body  nearly  every 
year  since;  he  has  had  the  greatest  anxiety  to  pass  it,  and  yet  has 
never,  in  a  single  instance,  intimated  any  such  understanding. 

But  to  return  to  the  tax  bill.  The  Senator  says  that  he  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  show  that  by  the  aid  of  home  valuation  twenty-eight  or 
twenty-nine  millions  may  be  derived  from  the  customs  without  nomi¬ 
nally  increasing  the  duties  above  twenty  per  cent.  To  make  this 
out,  he  assumes  that  home  valuation  would  add  twenty  per  cent,  to 
the  invoice  prices.  Does  he  forget  that  the  laws  as  they  originally 
stood,  add  ten  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  all  goods  coming  from  this 
side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  twenty  per  cent,  upon  all  be¬ 
yond?  which  it  now  retains  in  effect,  and  of  course  that  instead  of 
making  his  estimate  upon  twenty  per  cent,  round,  it  ought  to  be 
but  ten  per  cent,  upon  goods  imported  from  this  side  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  nothing  upon  those  beyond. 

But  he  would  ask  the  Senator,  on  what  principle  has  he  assumed 
twenty  per  cent,  on  the  invoice  as  the  home  valuation?  Has  he 
entered  into  any  elaborate  calculation  to  show  that  it  is  the  real 
difference  between  the  foreign  and  the  home  price?  and  if  not,  has 
he  assumed  it  arbitrarily  without  any  data.  If  so,  what  prevents  it 
from  being  raised  to  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  per  cent,  and 
the  reintroduction  of  an  oppressive  protective  tariff  system  under 
this  new  fiction?  It  would  certainly  be  a  very  cunning  and  ingenious 
mode  of  setting  aside  the  compromise  act. 

But  the  Senator  objects  to  the  amount  estimated  as  the  annual 
expenditure  by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
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in  the  other  House.  He  regards  it  as  a  mere  assumption,  and  alto¬ 
gether  too  high.  I,  said  Mr.  Calhoun,  have  the  speech  of  the  member 
before  me,  and  do  not  regard  it  in  the  light  that  the  Senator  does. 
It  is  the  estimated  and  not  the  assumed  amount,  and  I  suppose  that 
the  authority  of  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  in  the  other 
House  on  a  financial  point  ought  to  be  regarded  as  high  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s,  or  any  other,  except,  perhaps,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
If  I  might  be  permitted  to  decide  between  them,  and  to  judge  of  the 
future  by  the  present,  by  the  expenditure  of  the  present  session,  my 
opinion  would  be  that  the  estimate  of  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  was  too  low  rather  than  too  high. 

We  are,  however,  told  that  expenditures  are  to  be  reduced,  and 
economy  and  retrenchment  to  become  the  order  of  the  day.  He 
would  much  rather  see  it  than  hear  of  it.  He  has  become  slow  of 
belief  and  distrustful  of  promises  from  those  in  power.  Whenever 
he  hears  them  from  that  quarter  he  involuntarily  thinks  with  what 
fidelity  they  have  observed  the  famous  promise  that  proscription 
should  be  proscribed.  Before  he  sat  down  he  would  again  warn 
Southern  gentlemen  that  if  they  vote  against  this  amendment  and 
in  favor  of  the  bill,  they  would  lay  the  certain  foundation  of  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  compromise,  and  the  renewal  of  all  the  oppression  of  a 
protective  tariff. 

[Clay  said  that  the  language  of  the  Compromise  Tariff  Act  of 
1833  implied  that  after  1842  all  the  revenue  needed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  be  provided  by  the  tariff.  Therefore  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  could  be  distributed .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  it  was  really  surprising  that  the  Senator  would 
put  the  construction  which  he  has  on  the  portion  of  the  compromise 
act  to  which  he  referred.  There  was  nothing  in  the  wording  of  the 
act  to  justify  it,  nor  was  it  possible  to  believe,  if  it  was  intended  by 
the  compromise  to  surrender  the  public  lands,  that  it  would  have 
been  covered  up  in  such  vague  and  indefinite  expressions.  He  must 
say  that  the  construction  which  the  Senator  has  endeavored  to  give 
the  act,  would  better  become  a  pettifog[g]ing  lawyer  in  a  ten  dollar 
case,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  than  a  grave  and  dignified  Sena¬ 
tor  on  so  important  an  occasion. 

As  to  home  valuation,  the  Senator  places  a  very  different  con¬ 
struction  on  it  now  from  what  we  understood  at  the  time.  He  under¬ 
stood  it  then  to  be  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the  port 
where  they  were  entered,  and  in  that  sense,  he  regarded  it  as  pal¬ 
pably  unconstitutional,  and  so  declared  it  at  the  time,  giving  notice, 
at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  should  be  a  member  of  the  body  at  the 
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time  it  came  to  be  acted  on,  he  should  feel  bound  to  resist  it  with 
all  his  power.  He  said  unconstitutional,  as  it  is  obvious  the  esti¬ 
mated  value  must  be  different  in  different  ports;  higher,  for  instance, 
in  New  Orleans  than  in  New  York,  and  that  the  same  article  would 
pay  different  duties  in  different  ports,  directly  contrary  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  He  presumed,  from  the  course  of  the  Senator,  that  such 
now  is  his  opinion,  and  that  he  has  abandoned  his  scheme  of  esti¬ 
mating  the  price  of  goods  at  the  ports  of  entry.  His  present  scheme, 
although  it  may  avoid  the  constitutional  difficulty,  is  subject,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  what  he  has  said,  to  another  and  a  serious  one.  It  would 
subject  heavy  goods  of  a  small  value  to  a  greatly  increased  duty, 
compared  with  light  goods  of  a  high  value,  as  it  is  obvious. 

There  was  another  objection  to  home  valuation,  thus  understood: 
it  would  subject  bulky  goods  of  small  value  to  much  higher  duty, 
comparatively,  than  light  goods  of  small  value,  as  the  freights  and 
charges  would  be  much  higher  on  the  former  than  on  the  latter. 
That  is,  it  would  increase  the  duties  on  articles  for  the  most  part 
consumed  by  the  middling  and  poorer  classes,  while  it  would  dimin¬ 
ish  them  on  those  consumed  by  the  more  wealthy. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  313-314.  Also  printed 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  August  12,  1841,  pp.  2-3.  Note:  Later  in 
the  same  day’s  debate  Calhoun  made  unreported  remarks  on  a  successful  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  William  A.  Graham  of  N.C.  that  would  have  required  deduct¬ 
ing  from  a  State’s  share  of  tire  distribution  any  sums  due  to  the  U.S.  from  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Resolutions  from  Isle  of  Wight  County,  Va.,  presented  by  Cal¬ 
houn  to  the  Senate  on  8/11.  These  resolutions  of  a  public  meeting 
on  8/2  oppose  a  national  bank,  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands,  and  a  protective  tariff.  (Their  presentation  by  Cal¬ 
houn  to  the  Senate  led  to  a  debate  which  appears  below. )  DS  in 
DNA,  RG  46  (Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate),  27A-H2. 


Remarks  on  the  Resolutions  from 
Isle  of  Wight  County 

[In  the  Senate,  August  11,  1841] 
Mr.  Calhoun  presented  a  memorial  and  resolutions  adopted  a  few 
days  since  by  a  large  and  respectable  number  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  county,  Virginia,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  court  house  of 
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the  county.  The  memorial  and  resolutions  are  couched  in  most  re¬ 
spectful  terms,  but  at  the  same  time  express  in  strong  language  the 
opinions  of  the  meeting,  that  the  measures  attempted  to  be  forced 
upon  the  country  at  this  extra  session,  are  not  approved  of  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Much  had  been  said 
in  praise  of  the  hasty  action  of  the  other  House,  designated  so  em¬ 
phatically  a  “glorious”  House,  because  of  its  precipitate  action;  but 
he,  ( Mr.  Calhoun, )  would  venture  to  say  that  never  were  measures 
so  repugnant  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  as  these  very  measures 
for  the  hasty  passage  of  which  that  House  had  been  so  much  lauded. 
The  people  never  could,  he  would  unhesitatingly  assert,  be  brought 
to  believe  that  a  National  Bank— national  debt— distribution— and 
high  taxation,  were  reasons  for  which  their  representatives  would 
be  entitled  to  their  thanks.  Those  who  wanted  such  measures  might 
call  it  “glorious”  legislation;  but  the  people  never  would  approve  of 
such  measures.  He  held  that  the  people  had  a  right  to  be  heard, 
and  he  would  therefore  content  himself,  for  the  present,  in  moving 
that  the  papers  which  he  had  presented  be  printed.  He  requested 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  would  have  the  goodness  to  read  them. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  then  read  the  memorial  and  resolu¬ 
tions,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: 

At  a  meeting  of  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
Josiah  Holleman  [sic;  Holliman]  presided,  and  W.H.  Jordan  acted  as 
Secretary.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Colonel  Arthur  Smith, 
and  by  Joel  Holleman,  esq.  Resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously, 
that  Congress  has  no  power  to  create  a  National  Bank.  That  should 
Congress  pass  a  Bank  or  Fiscal  Agent,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  the  charter  may  be  rightfully  repealed.  That  the  distribution  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  with  a  deficiency  in  the  Treasury, 
and  an  assumption  of  the  debts  of  the  States,  is  in  violation  of  the 
rights  of  the  States,  and  a  dangerous  encroachment  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  people.  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
except  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  General  Government,  and  to  provide 
for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare,  and  has  no  power  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  &c.  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  any  interest, 
either  manufacturing,  commercial  or  agricultural.  That  the  dona¬ 
tion  made  to  the  widow  of  the  late  President  of  the  United  States 
[William  Henry  Harrison],  was  a  palpable  violation  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  an  unwarrantable  waste  of  the  public  money.  That  copies 
of  these  proceedings  be  forward  to  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun  and 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton  of  the  Senate,  and  Hon.  John  W.  Jones  of 
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the  House  of  Representatives,  with  a  request  that  they  present  them 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

[Calhoun  moved  that  the  resolutions  be  printed,  which  was  de¬ 
feated  by  a  vote  of  19  to  20.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  known  so 
respectful  and  unexceptionable  an  expression  of  the  opinions  of  a 
large  and  respectable  meeting,  to  be  refused  the  usual  courtesy  of 
being  printed.  It  was  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  a  general  gag  system  was  attempted  to  be  extended  to 
the  exclusion  of  public  opinion.  Here  was  the  opinion  of  a  large  and 
respectable  public  meeting  shut  out  from  publicity,  and  from  the 
common  courtesy  of  printing,  by  a  bare  majority  in  favor  of  this  gag 
system.  Let  it  be  told  to  the  people  that  they  are  no  more  to  remon¬ 
strate;  but  will  that  effect  the  object  of  the  gentlemen?  They  may 
gag  this  body,  but  they  cannot  gag  the  people?  Do  the  gentlemen 
think  by  silencing  such  memorials  and  resolutions,  they  can  escape 
public  comment?  If  they  do,  they  deceive  themselves:  this  is  but 
the  muttering  of  the  thunder,  and  the  gentlemen  and  their  measures 
will  be  swept  before  the  coming  storm  as  the  chaff  before  the  whirl¬ 
wind.  With  these  remarks  for  the  present,  he  would  now  move  to 
lay  the  papers  on  the  table. 

[Remarks  were  made  by  several  other  Senators  including  William 
S.  Archer  of  V a.  who  said  that  though  opposed  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  resolutions  he  would  have  voted  for  their  printing  had  he  been 
present .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  it  was  due  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
to  state,  that  the  presentation  of  petitions  takes  place  immediately 
after  the  reading  of  the  journal  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  had 
delayed  the  presentation  of  the  proceedings  till  the  last  moment, 
without  losing  the  opportunity  of  presenting  them  to-day.  He  (Mr. 
C[alhoun] )  had  intended  to  make  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Henry  Clay]  the  very  reply  which  the  Senator  from  Virginia  had. 
It  is  ample,  without  adding  a  word,  and  he  adopted  it  as  his  own. 

The  course  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  opposing  the  print¬ 
ing,  is  in  keeping  with  his  entire  course  during  the  present  session. 
After  gagging  the  House,  and  attempting  to  gag  the  Senate,  it  was 
but  to  be  expected  that  he  should  next  attempt  to  gag  the  people- 
to  stifle  their  voice  in  their  own  House.  The  attempt  was  in  vain. 
The  public  indignation  is  rising.  The  voice  of  the  people,  if  sup¬ 
pressed  here,  would  next  be  heard  through  the  ballot  box.  We  al¬ 
ready  hear  the  rumbling  of  the  distant  thunder.  The  storm  was 
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approaching,  which  would  sweep  away  those  who  had  betrayed  a 
confiding  people,  and  with  them  the  doings  of  this  long  to  be  re¬ 
membered  session. 

Regarded  in  any  other  light  but  that  of  disrespect  to  those  whose 
proceedings  he  had  presented,  he  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Senator  in  refusing  to  print  them.  It  afforded  another 
proof  of  the  reckless  violence  that  marks  the  conduct  of  that  Senator. 
His  hobby,  which  he  has  spurred  and  lashed  so  unmercifully,  is  pant¬ 
ing  under  him,  and  this  last  blow  will  bring  rider  and  hobby  to  the 
ground. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  318—319.  Also  printed 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  August  13,  1841,  p.  1.  Variants  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  August  13,  1841,  p.  3;  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  August  12,  1841,  p.  3;  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and 
Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  August  12,  1841,  p.  2.  Note:  In  the  first  and 
second  variants  Calhoun  was  reported  as  saying  that  the  Whig  program  was 
opposed  by  the  people  but  favored  by  persons  whom  he  characterized  at  one 
point  as  “Bank  speculators,  brokers,  etc.”  and  at  another  as  “those  who  lived  on 
the  Government,  or  on  the  industry  of  the  tax-paying  classes.” 


Remarks  on  the  Bill  to  Repeal  the 
Independent  Treasury 

[In  the  Senate,  August  11,  1841] 
[Henry  Clay  moved  to  put  aside  the  scheduled  business  and  take 
up  the  bill  to  repeal  the  Independent  Treasury  which  had  been 
received  back  from  the  House  of  Representatives  with  amendments. 
There  was  some  preliminary  parliamentary  skirmishing  over  whether 
this  could  be  done,  in  which  Calhoun  took  part.  Clay’s  motion  was 
adopted  and  he  spoke  for  the  bill.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  this  bill  to  repeal  the  Sub-Treasury  was  either 
useless  or  wrong.  The  bill  now  before  the  President  superseded  this 
bill,  and  provided  for  the  keeping  of  the  Treasury  in  another  man¬ 
ner.  The  provisions  of  the  Sub-Treasury  act  would,  therefore,  be 
superseded,  if  the  Bank  bill  became  a  law.  If  the  President  did  not 
sign  the  Bank  bill,  it  was  wrong  to  pass  this,  as  it  left  no  security  by 
law  for  the  Treasury.  He  would  go  further,  and  say  it  was  indeli¬ 
cate.  It  must  bear  on  the  decision  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  [John 
Tyler]  on  the  Bank  bill.  They  interfered,  then,  with  his  right  of 
deliberation.  Not  content  with  gagging  the  House,  and  attempting 
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to  gag  the  Senate,  here  was  an  attempt  to  coerce  the  Executive. 
They  presented  the  alternative  before  him,  that  if  he  did  not  sign 
the  Bank  bill,  the  Treasury  would  be  left  without  legal  protection. 

This  was,  in  short,  the  question,  and  he  moved  to  postpone  the 
subject  to  Saturday  next  [8/14].  He  had  seen  it  noticed  in  the 
papers  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  intended  to  visit  the  ship  Delaware 
on  Saturday,  and  he  ( Mr.  Calhoun)  took  it  for  granted  that  he  would 
dispose  of  the  Bank  bill  before  he  made  the  trip.  They  owed  it  to 
themselves,  to  the  Chief  Magistrate,  and  to  all  concerned,  that  this 
matter  be  postponed.  On  this  motion  he  called  the  yeas  and  nays. 

[There  was  further  debate.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  had  moved  the  postponement,  that  the 
President  might  not  be  embarrassed.  He  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  President  would  not  wish  to  have  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  in  his  own  hands.  There  could  be  no  harm  in  this  short  delay; 
and  they  would  be  better  prepared  to  act  on  this,  after  the  disposition 
of  the  Bank  bill.  The  Senator  [William  C.  Rives]  had  said  the  amend¬ 
ments  might  be  rejected.  If  this  was  probable,  he  would  withdraw 
his  motion;  but  he  expected  a  different  result. 

[Rives  replied .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  observed  that  the  Senator  had  said  the  temporary 
measure  could  be  passed  for  the  regulation  of  the  revenue  in  case  of 
veto  of  the  Bank  bill,  but  in  the  mean  time,  our  Treasury  would  be 
in  a  state  of  confusion;  it  would  be  far  better  to  postpone  our  action 
till  Saturday. 

[Calhouns  motion  to  postpone  lost  by  a  vote  of  21  to  28.] 

From  Congressional  Globe ,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  320-321.  Also  printed 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  August  13,  1841,  pp.  1-2;  the  Charleston, 
S.C.,  Mercury,  August  18,  1841,  p.  2.  Variant  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily 
National  Intelligencer,  August  13,  1841,  p.  3. 


Remarks  on  the  Bill  to  Distribute  the 
Proceeds  of  the  Public  Lands 

[In  the  Senate,  August  12,  1841] 
[fames  Buchanan  had  finished  speaking  against  the  bill. ] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  would  not  have  risen,  but  for  what  he 
thought  the  rather  unkind  remark  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Buchanan.  What  remark? 
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Mr.  Calhoun.  The  remark  that  the  bill  to  dispose  of  the  public 
lands  to  the  States  in  which  they  lie  was  more  objectionable  than 
the  measure  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  My  opinion  is  directly  the  reverse,  and  I  will  be 
prepared  to  demonstrate  at  the  proper  time,  that  the  Senator  is  en¬ 
tirely  mistaken. 

Mr.  C[alhoun]  said  he  had  intended  to  first  to  offer  [sic]  his 
proposition  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill;  but,  on  further  reflection, 
he  had  concluded  not  to  do  so,  as  he  believed  the  time  was  not 
propitious  for  a  trial  of  strength  on  his  bill.  But  so  long  as  he  re¬ 
mained  a  member  of  this  body,  the  measure  should  not  want  an  ad¬ 
vocate  and  a  defender.  It  was  the  result  of  much  deliberation.  He 
had  looked  intently  at  the  evils,  political  and  otherwise,  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  land  system,  in  order  to  devise  a  remedy,  and  he  believed  the 
one  he  had  offered  would  furnish  that  remedy— the  only  one,  in 
his  opinion,  adequate  to  meet  the  evil.  If  it  was  not  adopted,  he 
hazarded  little  in  saying  the  lands  would  be  lost;  they  would  be 
taken  either  by  the  States,  or  those  who  had  settled  upon  them.  He 
was  in  no  haste;  his  measure  rested  on  truth  and  justice;  and  he  con¬ 
fidently  trusted  the  result  to  time.  It  would  work  its  way,  and  he 
had  no  fear  but  that  it  would  eventually  pass  this  and  the  other 
House.  The  States  most  deeply  interested  in  this  matter  sought  not 
money  but  equality— to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  lands  within  their  limits  as  the  old  States. 

He  would  wait  his  time  and  watch  his  opportunity.  He  would 
push  it  whenever  he  saw  a  favorable  chance;  and  abstain  from  acting 
when  he  did  not. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  329.  Also  printed  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  August  14,  1841,  p.  3. 


Further  Remarks  on  the  Distribution 
Bill 


[In  the  Senate,  August  13,  1841] 
[Samuel  McRoberts  of  III.  offered  an  amendment  which  would,  be¬ 
fore  the  distribution  of  proceeds  among  the  States,  make  a  donation 
of  lands  to  the  newer  States  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement, 
and  provided  that  this  be  done  in  a  manner  so  as  to  equalize  the 
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donation  among  the  States,  taking  account  of  what  each  had  already 
received .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  should  vote  for  the  amendment,  as  he  thought  if 
the  bill  passed  it  was  right;  but  for  a  much  higher  reason,  that  he 
would  much  rather  give  the  whole  of  the  lands  to  the  States  in  which 
they  lay,  than  to  distribute  them  as  proposed  by  this  bill.  The  bill 
was  a  most  unconstitutional  measure.  The  proceeds  of  the  lands 
belonged  to  the  Treasury,  and  if  they  were  not  appropriated  to  this 
purpose,  then  the  new  States  had  the  best  right  to  them.  They  be¬ 
longed  to  the  whole  Union,  and  on  this  condition  the  new  States 
entered  the  compact;  if  this  were  violated,  the  land  reverted  back 
to  its  original  condition,  and  became  the  property  of  the  States  in 
which  it  lies.  Viewed  in  any  light,  both  constitutional  and  other¬ 
wise,  this  was,  to  him,  the  most  odious  measure  that  could  be  pre¬ 
sented. 

If  it  were  presented  as  an  alternative,  to  give  the  lands  to  the 
new  States  or  distribute  the  proceeds  among  the  States,  he  would 
vield  up  every  acre  to  the  new  States,  and  think  he  did  right.  Better, 
infinitely  better,  to  leave  them  to  the  new  States  than  use  them  for 
the  purposes  of  corruption.  He  regarded  the  bill  as  such  a  violation 
of  the  compact,  that,  if  he  were  a  citizen  of  the  new  States,  he  would 
not  suffer  a  single  acre  to  be  sold.  It  was  only  by  such  language 
(alluding  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  McRoberts)  that  the  Government 
could  be  arrested  in  its  disposition  to  plunder.  Looking  to  the  bill 
in  all  its  aspects,  it  was  of  all  others  the  most  abhorrent  to  his  feelings. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  332.  Also  printed  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  August  16,  1841,  p.  2.  Variants  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  August  14,  1841,  pp.  2-3;  the  New  York, 
N.Y.,  Herald,  August  16,  1841,  p.  1.  Note:  The  amendment  was  defeated  19 
to  25. 


To  A  [ndrew]  P[ickens]  Calhoun,  [Marengo 
County,  Ala.] 


Washington,  14th  Aug[us]t  1841 
My  dear  Andrew,  I  received  yesterday  your  letter  of  the  30th  July, 
and  am  happy  to  learn,  that  the  health  of  yourself,  and  family  and 
the  plantation  remains  so  good,  and  that  the  prospect  of  the  crop 
is  so  fine.  The  continued  good  health  of  the  place,  with  its  assured 
fertility  and  certainty,  in  yielding  a  crop,  give  it  a  greatly  increased 
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value.  They  are  rare  combinations,  and  it  only  remains  to  test  the 
durability  of  the  soil  to  give  it  the  highest  value.  Of  this,  I  think, 
there  can  be,  but  little  doubt,  but  still,  I  think,  no  [“means  (?)  can¬ 
celed  and  “pains”  interlined]  ought  to  be  spared  to  preserve  its  [“pri- 
mite”  canceled  and  “primitive”  interlined]  fertility,  by  preventing 
washing,  judicious  rotation,  as  far  as  the  cotton  crop  will  permit, 
and  application  of  cotton  seed[?],  especially  to  the  small  grain  where 
it  will  bear  it  without  lo[d]ging[?].  The  deterioration  of  our  land  is 
one  and  the  main  cause  of  the  low  price  of  our  land. 

The  President  [John  Tyler]  has  not  acted  on  the  bank  bill;  but 
there  is  no  longer  a  doubt,  that  he  will  veto  it.  His  veto  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  in  on  Monday  (the  16th  Ins[tan]t, )  and  will  no  doubt  draw 
down  on  him  the  curses  &  veng[e]ance  of  the  Whigs.  He  will  be 
supported  by  the  Republican  party  to  the  extent  of  his  veto,  and,  if 
he  goes  through  with  their  principles  &  policy,  throughout. 

His  Cabinet,  it  is  said,  will  resign,  and  such,  I  think,  will  prove  to 
be  the  case.  If  it  should,  much  will  depend  on  his  new  Cabinet.  It 
is  to  be  feared,  that  he  will  select  one  not  equal  to  the  occasion. 
If  such  should  be  the  fact,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  maintain 
himself. 

The  distribution  bill  is  before  us  in  the  Senate,  and  the  Tariff 
bill  still  remains  to  be  acted  on.  The  fate  of  both  is  doubtful.  It  is 
not  improbable,  that  the  veto  may  bring  the  session  to  a  speedy 
termination.  If  it  should,  they  would  both  fail;  but  if  otherwise,  I 
fear  they  will  pass.  In  the  former  case,  we  would  probably  adjourn 
in  ten  days;  but  in  the  latter,  we  shall  be  detained  till  some  time  in 
September. 

The  opposition  has  been  very  steady,  active  and  efficient  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  never  known  so  laborious  a  session.  I  have  taken  a 
full  share  of  the  labour.  Circumstances  placed  me  very  much  in  the 
lead;  but,  if  we  shall  succeed  in  defeating  the  whigs,  I  shall  feel, 
that  I  am  amply  compensated.  I  have  never  known  the  Republican 
party  as  sound,  and  as  well  united  on  measures  &  principles  as  at 
present. 

Our  election  news  is  very  favourable  from  Indiana,  Tennessee  & 
elsewhere  as  far  as  we  have  heard. 

I  hear  from  Home  constantly.  All  are  well,  and  the  crop  very 
good.  Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clemson]  had  got[ten]  over  her  con¬ 
finement.  The  child  [John  Calhoun  Clemson]  was  well,  and  Patrick 
[Calhoun]  has  got[ten]  safely  home. 

Hereafter,  you  had  better  direct  to  Fort  Hill. 
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My  love  to  Margaret  [Green  Calhoun]  &  [my  grandson]  Duff. 
Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  NcD,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 

Remarks  on  the  postponement  of  the  distribution  bill,  8/14.  A 
postponement  was  moved  [because  there  was  barely  a  quorum  in 
the  Senate,  many  having  gone  to  Annapolis  with  President  John 
Tyler].  Ambrose  H.  Sevier  of  Ark.  opposed  the  postponement  on 
the  grounds  that  those  who  absented  themselves  should  be  “pre¬ 
pared  to  take  the  responsibility.”  “Mr.  Calhoun  observed  that  the 
friends  of  the  bill  were  evidently  in  a  minority  now:  he  could  not 
therefore  approve  of  pressing  them.  He  hoped  his  friend  would 
withdraw  his  opposition  to  the  motion.”  From  Congressional  Globe, 
27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  336.  Variant  in  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald, 
August  16,  1841,  p.  3. 

Remarks  on  the  Fiscal  Bank  veto,  8/16.  The  Senate  received  a 
message  from  President  John  Tyler,  setting  forth  his  objections  to 
and  refusal  to  approve  the  bill  establishing  a  Fiscal  Bank  of  the 
U.S.  Henry  Clay  moved  that  the  message  be  printed  and  that  the 
bill  be  taken  up  the  next  day  at  noon.  “Mr.  Calhoun  concurred 
with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  that  they  were  not  bound,  under 
the  Constitution,  to  proceed  to  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
measure;  on  the  contrary,  the  Constitution  provided  that  the  objec¬ 
tions  should  be  first  recorded  at  length  on  the  journal  of  the  Senate, 
which  would  require  some  time,  at  least.  He  also  preferred  twelve 
o’clock  to  ten  to-morrow,  which  would  give  them  more  time  for  the 
consideration  of  the  subject,  as  they  would  not  probably  receive  the 
printed  message  till  that  time.”  From  Congressional  Globe,  27th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  339.  Also  printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe, 
August  17,  1841,  p.  2.  Variant  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  Na¬ 
tional  Intelligencer,  August  17,  1841,  p.  3. 

Further  remarks  on  the  distribution  bill,  8/ 17.  “Mr.  Calhoun  said 
it  was  a  simple  naked  question  whether  money  should  be  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  distribution;  and  where,  in  the  Constitution,  did 
they  find  the  power  to  do  so?  He  did  not  see  how  such  a  measure 
as  the  distribution  bill  could  ever  enter  into  the  mind  of  man.”  From 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  August  18,  1841, 
p.  3.  Variant  in  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  341. 
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Remarks  on  postponement  of  consideration  of  the  President’s  veto 
of  the  Fiscal  Bank  bill,  8/18.  When  the  time  to  consider  the  bill 
arrived  John  M.  Berrien  of  Ga.  moved  a  postponement.  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn  considered  the  course  pursued  on  this  question  by  the  Senators 
on  the  other  side,  as  most  extraordinary.  It  had  been  made  the 
special  order,  by  their  own  motion,  for  yesterday  at  twelve  o  clock. 
It  was  then  postponed,  without  assigning  any  reason  for  the  motion, 
until  the  same  hour  to-day;  and  now  another  motion  is  made  for  a 
further  postponement,  and  the  Senator  making  it  refuses  to  assign 
any  reason  to  the  Senate  why  it  should  be  adopted.  Are  the  reasons 
for  this  course  such  as  gentlemen  are  afraid  of  disclosing?  Are  they 
reasons  depending  on  deliberations  extraneous  to  the  walls  of  this 
Chamber.  He  considered  it  due  to  the  Senate,  to  the  Executive, 
and  to  the  country,  that  reasons  should  be  assigned  why  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  important  question  was  to  be  further  delayed.” 
Calhoun  demanded  the  recording  of  the  votes  on  Berrien’s  motion, 
which  he  characterized  as  “extraordinary.”  The  postponement  was 
approved  by  a  party  vote  of  29  to  21.  From  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Globe,  August  18, 1841,  p.  3.  Variants  in  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald, 
August  20,  1841,  p.  2;  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
p.  346. 


Remarks  on  the  Bankrupt  Bill 

[In  the  Senate,  August  18,  1841] 
Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  concur  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[James  Buchanan],  that  there  would  be  efforts  made  to  repeal  this 
bill.  He  had  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  popular  bill  at  the  first  going 
off,  but  if  he  were  not  greatly  mistaken,  in  the  end  it  would  be  di¬ 
rectly  the  reverse.  There  was  a  very  large  debtor  class  in  the  United 
States  in  favor  of  this  bill,  and  there  was  a  deep  feeling  of  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people  in  their  favor,  they  not  seeing 
how  the  bill  was  going  to  operate.  And  when  it  had  passed,  he 
hoped  no  member  on  his  side  of  the  house  would  move  a  finger 
towards  a  repeal;  it  would  be  absurd  to  do  so.  Let  it  go  on,  and  if 
the  bill  itself  was  not  calculation  [sic;  calculated]  to  blow  sky-high 
any  administration  that  passed  it  he  was  much  mistaken.  He  be¬ 
lieved  the  party  now  in  power  was  a  doomed  party;  but  if  not  he 
believed  the  course  that  party  was  pursuing,  was  leading  it  to  de¬ 
struction;  they  would  be  blown  skyhigh  and  heard  of  no  more. 
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[Henry  Clay  said  that  Calhouns  observations  on  the  bill  seemed 
to  be  almost  a  “recommendation  of  the  measure.’'] 

Mr.  Calhoun  [replied:]  So  it  is. 

From  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald,  August  20,  1841,  pp.  2-3.  Variants  in  the 
Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  August  19,  1841, 
p.  2;  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  348-349. 

From  John  M.  Trevilian,  Dovers  Mills,  [Va.],  8/18.  Trevilian 
transmits  to  Calhoun  resolutions  adopted  by  a  public  meeting  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  Goochland  County  on  8/16.  The  resolutions  oppose  a  na¬ 
tional  bank,  the  distribution  and  loan  bills,  and  the  tariff,  which 
they  decry  as  “the  restoration  of  F ederalism,  and  federal  misrule  .  .  . 
to  corrupt,  and  enslave  the  people.’  Trevilian  was  secretary  and 
Joseph  S.  Watkins  chairman  of  the  meeting.  (Calhoun  presented 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  on  8/20  and  spoke  on  them.)  ALS 
with  En  in  DNA,  RG  46  (Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate),  27A-H2;  PC 
of  En  in  Senate  Document  No.  102,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 


Remarks  on  the  Goochland  County 
Resolutions 

[In  the  Senate,  August  20,  1841] 
Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  he  rose  to  present,  by  request,  the  preamble 
and  resolutions  of  citizens  of  the  county  of  Goochland  [Va.],  on  the 
important  questions  which  have  been  agitated  in  the  Senate  during 
the  present  session.  The  resolutions  condemn,  in  strong  and  just 
terms,  Bank,  Distribution,  Tariff,  and  the  whole  of  that  batch  of 
measures.  Among  the  resolutions,  there  is  one  paying  a  high,  and, 
in  his  opinion,  deserved  compliment  to  the  patriotic  conduct  of  Mi. 
[Henry  A.]  Wise,  Mr.  [Robert  M.T.]  Hunter,  Mr.  [Francis]  Mallory, 
and  Mr.  [Thomas  W.]  Gilmer,  during  the  present  session,  and  another, 
which  warmly  approves,  in  advance,  the  veto  on  the  Rank  bill.  On 
the  latter  of  these  resolutions  he  hoped  he  would  be  permitted  to 
indulge  in  a  few  remarks.  He  concurred  heartily  with  the  meeting 
in  the  approval  of  the  veto.  It  would  do  much  good.  It  has  de¬ 
stroyed  the  Bank  bill,  and,  he  trusted,  would  prevent  the  creation 
of  any  Bank  hereafter,  which  would,  indeed,  be  a  great  deliverance. 
He  went  farther.  He  not  only  approved  of  the  veto,  but  concurred 
with  the  President,  that  in  vetoing  this  bill,  with  his  opinions  of  the 
unconstitutionality  and  inexpediency  of  the  Bank,  long  entertained, 
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and  often  and  fully  expressed  on  many  and  solemn  occasions,  he 
but  performed  a  high  act  of  duty,  both  to  the  Constitution  and  him¬ 
self,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  country.  As  an  act 
of  justice  to  the  President  [John  Tyler],  he  would  go  farther— even 
at  the  hazard  of  being  rebuked  by  those  who  assumed  to  be  his 
friends,  as  he  was  when  he  interposed  in  his  favor  on  a  late  occasion, 
and  say  that  the  case  of  Mr.  [James]  Madison,  in  approving  the  Bank 
bill,  is  not  at  all  similar  to  his  vetoing  this,  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Henry  Clay]  compared  it  in  his  remarks  yesterday. 
It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Madison,  late  in  life,  gave  in  to  the  most 
unfortunate  and  dangerous  doctrine,  that  the  Supreme  Court  was 
the  interpreter  of  the  Constitution  in  the  last  resort.  With  this  opin¬ 
ion  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  he  should  feel  himself  authorized  to 
approve  the  Bank  bill,  under  the  force  of  precedents  and  the  decision 
of  that  Court.  The  case  is  different  with  Mr.  Tyler.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  he  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Madison,  as  to  the  authority 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  deciding  on  constitutional  questions;  and 
with  this  difference,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  constitutional  scru¬ 
ples  of  the  one  could  be  silenced  by  the  decision  of  the  court,  backed 
by  precedents,  while  that  of  the  other  could  not. 

And  here  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  veto  power.  He  did  not  regard  that  power  with 
the  aversion  it  was  viewed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  chamber. 
On  the  contrary,  according  to  his  opinion,  it  was  a  high  conservative 
power,  intended  not  only  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  Executive  and 
that  reserved  by  the  Constitution  to  the  States  and  the  people  against 
the  encroachment  of  Congress,  but  also  the  weaker  interests  of  the 
community  against  the  oppression  and  plunder  of  the  stronger.  It 
was,  in  this  view,  a  high  and  salutary  power,  which,  from  its  nature 
as  a  negative  power,  was  almost  incapable  of  abuse. 

Having  now  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  veto,  he  (Mr.  Calhoun) 
felt  called  on,  in  candor,  to  say  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  give  a 
full  approval  of  the  veto  message.  There  was  a  part  which  he  did 
not  profess  to  understand;  he  alluded  to  that  which  spoke  favorably 
of  the  functions  of  banks  as  regulating  exchanges;  but,  if  the  con¬ 
struction  which  was  intimated  yesterday  in  debate,  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  be  the  one  intended  by  the  President,  he  would  not 
give  it  his  approbation.  That  Senator  intimated  that  his  friends 
contemplated  the  introduction  of  another  Bank  bill,  to  deal  in  ex¬ 
changes,  in  conformity  with  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  views  of 
the  President.  In  his  opinion,  such  a  Bank  would  be  every  way  as 
objectionable  as  the  one  which  has  been  vetoed.  He  could  see  no 
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substantial  difference  between  discounting  promissory  notes  and  bills 
of  exchange,  except  that  in  the  former,  the  banks  were  restricted  by 
the  usury  laws  of  the  States  where  they  were  situated,  while  in  the 
latter  they  were  not.  But  he  trusted  that  the  interpretation  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  put  on  this  part  of  the  message  was  not  the  one  in¬ 
tended  by  the  President;  and  that  if  a  bill  based  on  such  construction, 
should  be  presented  to  him,  that  the  same  high  consideration  which 
controlled  him  in  vetoing  the  one  which  he  has,  will  as  imperiously 
control  him  also  in  vetoing  such  a  bill.  As  to  himself,  he  wished  to 
be  distinctly  understood,  he  was  opposed  to  the  creation  of  a  bank, 
or  corporation  of  any  form,  as  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  Government. 
He  believed,  however  modified,  or  wherever  located,  it  would  be 
alike  unconstitutional  and  inexpedient.  I,  ( said  Mr.  C[alhoun] )  hav¬ 
ing  now  expressed  my  opinion  of  the  veto,  and  the  message,  will  go 
one  step  farther.  The  Bank  is  not  the  only  question  at  issue  before 
the  country  at  this  important  juncture.  There  are  others  of  not  much 
less  import;  among  which  the  distribution  of  the  revenue  from  the 
lands,  and  the  tariff,  now  pending  before  the  Senate,  may  be  ranked 
as  the  most  prominent.  I  trust  the  President  will  find  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  be  found  opposed  to  these,  as  well  as  to  that  which  he  has 
vetoed.  If  such  should  be  the  fact,  my  hearty  approbation  and  sup¬ 
port  shall  not  be  withheld.  It  has  been  my  course  under  every  Presi¬ 
dent,  while  a  member  of  Congress,  to  oppose  measures  I  disapproved, 
and  support  those  I  approved.  This  rule  I  cannot  depart  from  under 
this  Administration;  but  there  has  been  no  President  whom  I  would 
more  cheerfully  support  than  I  would  the  present,  if  the  measures  of 
his  Administration  should  be  such  as  to  permit  it. 

I  regard  (said  Mr.  C[alhoun])  all  the  measures  for  which  this 
session  has  been  called,  to  constitute  one  system,  of  which  each  foims 
an  essential  part.  They  all  point  to  one  common  object,  whether  in¬ 
tended  or  not— to  build  up  a  great  overruling  moneyed  power,  and 
to  reduce  the  rest  of  the  community  to  servitude;  yes,  to  the  very 
condition  the  great  producing  classes  are  reduced  in  Europe.  Thus 
regarding  it,  I  shall  wage  interminable  war  against  the  whole,  and 
shall  oppose  all  who  support  it.  I  shall  agree  to  no  compromise,  while 
liberty  is  at  stake.  If  we  shall  be  able  to  defeat  the  system  at  this 
session,  with  the  aid  of  the  Executive,  it  would  be  a  great  and  glori¬ 
ous  deliverance.  I  am  not  certain  but  that  the  next  best  result  for 
the  country  would  be  for  our  opponents  to  carry  through  all  the 
measures  which  we  have  been  called  here  this  extra  session  to  pass. 
The  earlier  the  issue  is  presented  to  the  people  the  better,  if  the 
system  is  to  be  adopted.  It  would  give  more  time  for  action,  and 
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make  a  more  powerful  appeal  to  the  people,  and  tend  more  power¬ 
fully  to  rouse  them  up  to  effectual  resistance.  Go  on,  then,  gentle¬ 
men,  ( addressing  the  opposite  side, )  consummate  all  your  schemes. 
Force  them  through,  as  short  as  is  the  time,  by  your  gags  and  des¬ 
potic  rules.  Let  them  go  to  the  people.  There  is  no  gag  on  the 
ballot  box.  If  the  people  shall  decide  that  Taxes,  Tariff,  Debts,  Dis¬ 
tribution,  and  an  all-powerful  Central  Bank,  are  blessings,  be  it  so. 
If  they  are  prepared  to  take  chains,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  mortal 
man  to  prevent  it;  but  I  shall  not— cannot— believe  that  this  free, 
gallant,  and  enlightened  people,  are  prepared  to  sink  down  into  base 
servitude  to  an  odious  moneyed  power,  till  I  have  witnessed  the  re¬ 
ality  of  the  sad  spectacle. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  354-355.  Also  printed 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  August  20  and  21,  1841;  the  Richmond,  Va., 
Enquirer,  August  24,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Mercury,  August  24, 
1841,  p.  2;  Benton,  Abridgment  of  Debates,  14:359—360.  Variants  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  August  21,  1841,  p.  3;  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  American 
and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  August  21,  1841,  p.  2;  the  New  York,  N.Y., 
Herald,  August  23,  1841,  p.  2.  Note:  In  the  third  variant  cited,  part  of  Cal¬ 
houn’s  remarks  in  regard  to  the  veto  power  were  reported  thus:  “He  considers 
it  conservative,  and  in  favor  of  liberty,  and  not  against  popular  rights.”  In  the 
second  variant,  a  Whig  paper,  Calhoun’s  remarks  in  regard  to  Tyler  were  in¬ 
terestingly  paraphrased  as  follows:  “If  the  President  goes  in  my  wake  I  will 
give  him  a  cheerful  and  welcome  support.  If  he  differs  from  me,  I  shall  oppose 
him  as  I  have  all  Presidents  who  did  not  agree  with  me.” 


Remarks  on  Amendments  to  the 
Distribution  Bill 


[In  the  Senate,  August  20,  1841] 
[William  R.  King  of  Ala.  offered  an  amendment  to  charge  the  costs 
of  holding  treaties  with  Indians  and  of  paying  annuities  to  them 
against  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  before  distribution.  This 
was  opposed  by  Oliver  H.  Smith  of  Ind.,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  observed,  that  if  he  rightly  understood  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Smith,)  it  amounted  to  this: 
that  further  discussion  was  to  be  suppressed,  by  voting  down  every 
thing  by  force  of  majorities,  without  assigning  any  reason. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Indiana  observed  that  what  he  did  say  was,  that 
he  would  not  himself  enter  into  discussion. 
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Mr.  Calhoun  certainly  understood  the  Senator  to  mean  that,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  his  object  was  to  prevent  debate,  in  order 
that  the  bill  might  be  brought  to  the  vote  before  the  adjournment 
to-day. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Indiana  said  that,  so  far  as  he  was  himself  con¬ 
cerned,  that  was  his  object. 

Mr.  Calhoun  thought  that  a  most  extraordinary  declaration.  As 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Senator  was  looked  to  by  his  friends 
for  their  guide,  and  whatever  he  did  they  would  do.  There  had  been 
no  discussion  kept  up  by  his  ( Mr.  Calhoun’s )  friends  for  mere  pur¬ 
poses  of  delay;  they  had,  long  ago,  offered  to  take  the  vote,  and  for 
that  purpose  proposed  withdrawing  all  their  amendments;  but  the 
gentlemen  were  not  ready;  they  had  to  kill  time,  by  taking  up  one 
thing  after  another— the  veto  message,  amongst  the  rest— and  to  wait 
for  the  passage  of  the  Bankrupt  bill,  before  they  could  dare  to  ven¬ 
ture  on  the  vote.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  amendments 
offered  to  this  bill:  it  is  no  less  than  a  test  question,  whether  gentle¬ 
men  do  or  do  not  mean,  in  spite  of  their  professions,  to  distribute 
the  public  revenue  from  the  custom-house,  which  supplies  the  Trea¬ 
sury.  Now,  in  opposition  to  this  whole  system  of  distribution,  it 
was  his  purpose  to  be  heard,  and  he  would  be  heard  as  a  matter  of 
right.  If  the  gentlemen  were  disposed  to  say  there  should  be  one  or 
two  days  devoted  to  debate,  on  the  general  merits  of  the  bill,  after 
the  amendments  had  been  disposed  of,  he  would  have  no  objection 
to  getting  through  the  amendments  without  delay. 

[There  was  further  discussion.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  the  amendment  proposed  the  naked  issue, 
whether  this  bill  is  what  it  professes  to  be  or  not.  It  professes  to  be 
a  bill  to  distribute  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  when  the 
course  of  those  who  advocate  it  in  resisting  amendments  that  will 
restrict  it  to  that  object,  shows  conclusively  that  it  is  to  be  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  revenue  derived  from  customs.  Gentlemen,  by  their 
silence,  admit  this  to  be  its  purpose,  and  they  act  prudently  in  re¬ 
maining  silent  when  they  can  neither  deny  nor  defend.  The  bill 
was  false,  fraudulent,  and  deceptive;  and  he  would  inform  Senators 
if  they  intended  to  force  it  through  to-day,  they  would  have  a  hard 
job  of  it. 

[The  amendment  was  defeated  22  to  24.  Various  Democratic 
Senators  offered  in  succession  amendments  that  would  qualify  or 
limit  the  distribution  proposal,  which  were  voted  down  successively .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  offered  an  amendment,  the  purport  of  which  was, 
that  the  money  already  due  by  the  States,  under  the  deposite  act 
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[of  1836],  distributing  the  surplus  revenue,  should  be  deducted  in 
proportion  to  the  debts  of  the  respective  States  to  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment,  from  their  shares  of  distribution  under  this  act.  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn  argued  most  convincingly  that  there  was  no  understanding  at 
the  time  of  distributing  the  revenue  that  it  was  to  be  considered  a. 
grant,  not  to  be  refunded  to  the  General  Government.  He  maintained 
that  there  could  not  be  an  easier  or  more  desirable  way  for  the  States 
to  get  rid  of  their  debt  to  the  General  Government  than  that  pro¬ 
posed  by  this  amendment.  It  would,  in  the  end,  be  the  same  to 
them  as  if  they  were  granted  so  much.  He  called  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

[Calhouns  amendment  was  defeated  12  to  29.  Levi  W oodbury 
of  N.H.  submitted  an  amendment  to  forbid  distribution  of  proceeds 
of  public  land  sales  to  the  States  at  any  time  when  it  was  necessary 
for  the  government  to  borrow  money  or  when  tariff  rates  were  above 
twenty  per  cent.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  very  much  obliged  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  so  for  [sic]  valuable  an  amendment.  It  was  the  very 
thing  required  by  the  Southern  members  to  test  the  sincerity  of  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  with  regard  to  the  Compromise  act. 
The  vote  on  this  would  decide  whether  they  meant  to  respect  that 
act.  He  rejoiced  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  put  the  question  to 
them  now. 

Mr.  [Henry]  Clay  of  Kentucky  observed  that  they  would  be  able 
to  prove  their  sincerity  when  the  tariff  bill  came  up. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  now  was  the  time.  If  this  bill  once  passed 
without  such  an  amendment  as  this,  it  would  be  too  late  for  any 
safety  to  be  found  in  the  tariff  bill. 

Mr.  Clay  of  Kentucky  would  appeal  to  the  Senate— to  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  opposite— not  to  persist  in  this  course.  This  subject  had 
been  already  exhausted.  If  the  honorable  Senator  would  only  have 
patience  till  the  tariff  bill  came  up,  he  would  find  there  was  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  these  doubts.  He  (Mr.  Clay)  would  promise  that  all  neces¬ 
sary  retrenchment  and  economy  of  the  Government  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up— something  had  already  been  done— much  more  would  be 
done— but  all  could  not  be  accomplished  in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
Administration  being  in  power. 

Mr.  Calhoun  observed  that  the  Senator  had  said  a  good  deal 
about  the  Administration,  but  among  its  virtues  had  not  alluded  to 
proscription.  Yet  what  had  required  more  explanation? 

Mr.  Clay  of  Kentucky,  ( from  his  seat. )  We  will  talk  about  that 
in  cooler  weather. 
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Mr.  Calhoun.  Some  time  ago  the  Senator  told  us  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  run  aground  before  the  end  of  the  session  for  want 
of  means,  and  now  he  seems  quite  impatient  to  diminish  the  means 
of  the  Treasury  by  an  unnecessary  distribution.  If  this  extra  session 
had  to  be  called  for  any  purpose  at  all,  it  ought  to  have  been  for  a 
revision  of  the  tariff,  with  a  view  of  preserving  the  faith  pledged  by 
the  compromise  act.  This  revision  should  have  taken  precedence, 
instead  of  wasting  the  session  on  bills  to  raise  eighteen  millions  of 
dollars  by  loans,  before  the  means  for  redemption  were  provided. 
Had  economy  and  prudence  been  more  in  view  than  expenditure 
and  raising  means  to  meet  it,  the  borrowing  would  not  have  preceded 
the  efforts  to  retrench  and  reform.  If  there  was  no  intention  to  vio¬ 
late  the  compromise  act,  by  pushing  taxation  past  20  per  cent,  why 
any  opposition  to  this  amendment? 

[ Woodbury’s  amendment  was  defeated  16  to  26.  Democrats  con¬ 
tinued  to  offer  amendments  which  were  voted  down  without  discus¬ 
sion  by  the  Whigs.  Then  a  motion  to  adjourn  was  defeated.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  observed  that  this  was  truly  a  novel  scene.  He 
knew  of  no  amendments  offered  from  this  side  of  the  House,  that 
were  not  offered  in  good  faith  and  for  the  obvious  improvement  of 
the  bill.  Now,  when  the  amendments  were  nearly  through,  he  and 
his  friends  only  asked  for  time  to  express  their  sentiments  on  the 
general  principles  of  the  measure.  The  gentlemen  opposite  say  no, 
we  will  hold  on  and  vote  down  your  amendments,  and  admit  of  no 
debate.”  Very  well;  he  would  say  to  his  friends  hold  on,  too,  and 
never  surrender  your  rights  for  any  personal  inconvenience.  You 
have  as  much  physical  strength  to  resist  oppression  as  they  have  to 
impose  it.  And  he  would  now  tell  the  gentlemen  opposite,  that  the 
longer  they  kept  the  Senate  in  session,  after  the  usual  hour,  the  more 
they  would  cause  the  attention  of  the  people  to  be  roused  as  to  the 
means  by  which  they  were  carrying  their  measures.  The  gentlemen 
themselves  had  every  thing  to  lose-the  opposition,  nothing.  It  is 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  gag  the  opposition  in  this  way;  it  must  and 
shall  have  a  patient  hearing.  That  was  all  it  claimed.  There  was 
no  intention  to  consume  time.  Let  an  adjournment  take  place,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  Senate  would  go  out  of  committee  [of  the 
whole]  in  the  morning,  and  take  the  vote  on  the  amendments.  That 
could  be  done  by  12  o’clock  to-morrow. 

[There  teas  more  discussion,  after  which  a  motion  for  adjourn¬ 
ment  was  adopted  24  to  20.] 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  356—361.  Also  printed 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  August  21  and  24,  1841.  Variants  in  the 
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Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  August  21,  1841, 
p.  2;  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald,  August  23,  1841,  p.  3.  PC  of  Calhoun’s 
amendment  in  Senate  Journal,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  197. 


From  Daniel  C.  Butts  and  Charles 
Campbell 

Petersburg,  Va,,  Aug[us]t  21st  1841 
Sir,  In  compliance  with  the  direction  of  a  Democratic  State  Rights 
Meeting  held  in  this  town  on  the  20th  Inst[ant]  we  beg  leave  to 
communicate  to  you  a  copy  of  a  Preamble  &  Resolutions  unanimously 
adopted  on  that  occasion.  You  will  perceive  Sir  that  you  are  re¬ 
quested  to  have  the  goodness  to  lay  them  before  the  Senate.  We 
have  the  honor  to  be  with  profound  Respect  your  mo[st]  ob[edient] 
servants,  Daniel  C.  Butts  Ch[airma]n[,]  Charles  Campbell  Sec[re- 
tar]y. 

LS  with  En  in  DNA,  RG  46  (Records  of  tire  U.S.  Senate),  27A-H2;  PC  of  En 
in  Senate  Document  No.  106,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  Note:  The  resolutions  ex¬ 
press  opposition  to  a  national  bank,  internal  improvements,  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands,  and  an  increase  in  tariff  duties.  They 
request  the  President  (John  Tyler)  to  veto  the  distribution  bill,  if  passed. 
Calhoun  presented  the  resolutions  to  the  Senate  on  8/25  and  they  were  laid 
on  the  table  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Remarks  on  an  amendment  to  the  distribution  bill,  8/21.  An 
amendment  was  offered  by  John  M.  Berrien  of  Ga.,  whereby  the  dis¬ 
tribution  would  be  suspended  temporarily  at  any  time  after  6/30/- 
1842  during  which  the  tariff  rates  rose  above  an  average  of  twenty 
per  cent.  “Mr.  Calhoun  said  the  principle  of  average  duties  was  a 
new  interpretation  of  the  compromise  act.”  From  Congressional 
Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  366.  Also  printed  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Globe,  August  24,  1841,  p.  2. 

Remarks  on  the  joint  resolution  in  favor  of  the  purchase  of  water- 
rotted  hemp  for  the  U.S.  Navy,  8/23.  “Mr.  Calhoun  took  occasion 
during  the  discussion  to  oppose  any  act  in  favor  of  American  Hemp. 
He  thought  it  would  act  as  a  protection  upon  American  farmers,  and 
he  was  opposed  to  all  sorts  of  protection.”  From  the  Baltimore,  Md., 
American  and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  August  24,  1841,  p.  2. 

Remarks  on  amendments  to  the  distribution  bill,  8/23.  When 
the  amendment  offered  by  John  M.  Berrien  on  8/21  was  under  con- 
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sideration,  Calhoun  said  that  “he  believed  there  was  much  more 
probability  of  preserving  the  compromise  [of  1833]  without  than 
with  the  amendment;  and,  therefore,  without  going  into  the  argu¬ 
ment,  said  he  should  vote  against  the  amendment.”  The  amendment 
was  passed.  Levi  Woodbury  offered  an  amendment  whereby  the 
distribution  would  be  suspended  whenever  the  government  borrowed 
money.  Clay  opposed  this  saying  that  future  loans  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  pay  debts  which  he  attributed  to  the  Martin  Van  Buren  ad¬ 
ministration.  “Mr.  Calhoun  wished  the  Senator  [Clay],  if  he  had 
any  information  that  there  would  be  a  necessity  to  make  a  further 
loan  for  the  Treasury,  in  December,  to  lay  it  before  the  Senate. 
Loans  were  to  be  made,  and  the  public  debt  to  be  increased  by  this 
‘economical’  Administration,  which  would  lead  to  an  infringement 
of  the  compromise  act.”  The  amendment,  and  others,  were  defeated. 
Calhoun  moved  that  the  bill  be  postponed  and  printed  for  further 
study  before  it  was  engrossed.  This  motion  was  defeated,  but  was 
later  in  the  day  approved  when  offered  by  another  Senator.  From 
Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  369-370.  Also  printed 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  August  24,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  August  24,  1841,  p.  2. 


Resolutions  of  a  Meeting  in  Clarke  County,  Va. 

[Berryville,  Va.,  August  23,  1841] 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Clarke  County,  held  at  the 
court  house  in  Berryville  on  the  23d  Inst[ant]  in  pursuance  of  public 
notice.  On  motion  of  Col.  Francis  McCormick,  Captain  W[illia]m 
Castleman  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Walton  M.  Thomson  ap¬ 
pointed  Secretary.  On  motion  of  C.C.  Kirby  a  committee  of  eight 
members  was  appointed  by  the  chair  to  report  a  preamble  and  reso¬ 
lutions,  whereupon  the  following  gentlemen  were  appointed[:]  C.C. 
Kirby,  Francis  McCormick,  Samuel  Larue,  Tho[ma]s  McCormick, 
Jacob  Isler,  James  Castleman,  Paul  Pierce,  Bennet  Russell[.] 

And  on  motion  the  chairman  was  added.  After  having  been 
absent  for  a  short  time,  the  said  committee  returned,  and  through 
their  chairman,  reported  the  following  which  were  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  meeting. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country,  is  the  spectacle 
now  exhibited,  of  a  party  in  power,  who  obtained  the  control  of  the 
Gover[n]ment  by  a  systematic  concealment,  of  their  real  principles, 
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and  the  measures  they  designed  to  accomplish,  by  a  resort  to  the 
lowest  humbugs  and  most  disgusting  artifices;  unhappily  practiced 
too  successfully  upon  a  generous  and  confiding  people,  and  by  the 
perpetration  of  the  foulest  frauds  upon  the  elective  franchise. 

Little  of  good,  certainly  could  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
exercise  of  power,  obtained  by  such  unhallowed  means.  But  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  the  appearance  of  respect  for  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  people,  and  fidelity  to  the  obligation  of  solemn  pledges, 
would  be  observed  for  a  brief  season  at  least,  until  the  recollection 
of  them  had  somewhat  faded  from  the  public  mind. 

On  the  contrary,  the  course  of  the  dominant  party  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  U.S.  during  it’s  [sic]  present  extriordinary  [sic]  Session, 
has  indicated  alike  a  total  contempt  for  the  former,  and  an  open 
disregard  for  the  latter,  made  too  recently  to  have  been  forgotten; 
not  merely  by  advocating,  and  urging  with  indecent  haste,  measures 
of  vital  consequence,  but  by  claiming  the  result  of  the  late  presiden¬ 
tial  election,  as  the  decision  of  the  people,  in  favour  of  those  very 
measures,  which  while  it  was  pending,  they  either  studiously  kept  out 
of  view,  or  vehemently  disclaimed  any  design  to  consummate  as  the 
one  or  the  other  course  was  deemed  most  expedient. 

Thus  in  Virginia[,]  N[orth]  Carolina,  and  some  other  States,  in 
public  addresses  and  otherwise,  the  idea  was  indignantly  repelled 
by  the  self-styled  Whig  party,  when  charged  upon  them  by  their 
opponents,  that  the  creation  of  a  National  Bank,  entered  into  the 
scheme  of  policy,  and  the  public  was  solemn [l]y  assured,  that  their 
candidate  for  the  presidential  chair,  was  irrevocably  committed, 
upon  Constitutional  grounds  against  such  a  measure;  while,  in  other 
sections  of  the  Union,  acting  upon  the  principle  inculcated  by  the 
Harrisburg  convention,  that  “it  was  inexpedient  to  make  any  declara¬ 
tion  of  principles,  for  the  public  eye,”  the  discussion  of  any  question, 
connected  with  that  subject  was  studiously  avoided;  yet  the  election 
had  barely  terminated,  when  the  restless  and  reckless  spirit  of  that 
man  [Henry  Clay],  who  having  thrice  failed  in  his  efforts,  to  clutch 
the  sceptre  of  executive  power,  had  resolved  to  exert  himself,  into 
“the  power”  behind  the  throne,  [“] greater  than  the  throne  itself,” 
prompted  him  to  announce  imperatively  that  the  first  act  of  the  new 
dynasty  would  be  in  obedience  to  the  popular  will,  to  call  an  extra 
session  of  Congress;  the  primary  object  of  which  was  to  fasten  upon 
the  country,  for  many  years,  a  National  Bank,  with  an  enormous 
capital,  to  be  clothed  too  with  powers,  which  would  not  only  have 
enabled  it  to  control  the  property  and  entire  business  of  the  nation, 
but  have  rendered  it  imminently  dangerous  to  public  liberty! 
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Happily  John  Tyler  of  Virginia,  who  is  now  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  invested  with  the  authority  of  Chief  Magistrate,  with  a  firmness 
of  purpose  and  as  we  trust,  from  a  devotion  to  principle,  worthy  the 
best  days  of  the  Republic,  has  for  the  present,  given  the  Quietus,  to 
this  measure,  so  objectionable  in  itself,  and  believed  to  be  so  odious 
to  a  majority  of  the  American  people;  for  which  he  merits  and  will 
receive  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  blessings  of  pos¬ 
terity. 

So  too  as  to  public  expenditures;  the  nation  was  told  they  had 
been  enormously  extravagant  under  the  two  preseding  [sic]  adminis¬ 
trations— yet,  already  has  a  large  increase  of  appropriations  been 
insisted  on,  and  a  bill  been  returned,  providing  for  corresponding 
expenditures. 

So  likewise  with  regard  to  the  public  burdens:  The  people  were 
assured,  that,  if  not  diminished,  they  should  not  be  rendered  more 
onerous— yet  already  has  the  fiat  gone  forth  by  which  they  are  to  be 
heavily  increased,  and  a  bill,  has  been  brought  before  the  National 
Legislature,  which  under  the  pretence  of  taxing  luxuries,  imposes 
one  of  twenty  per  cent,  upon  Tea[,]  Coffee[,]  Sugar  and  Salt,  in  which 
it  was  refused  to  include  jewelry;  so  in  like  manner,  in  regard  to  the 
scheme  of  assuming  State  debts,  or  providing  the  means  for  their 
payment,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  hold  them,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  foreign  Stock  jobbers,  which  was  so  solemn[l]y  dis¬ 
claimed  by  the  Whig  party  when  out  of  power :  One  of  their  first 
acts  upon  their  upon  their  [sic]  accession  to  public  authority,  was  to 
urge  the  passage  of  a  law,  distributing  amongst  the  States  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  thereby  seeking  to  divest  the 
Government  of  one  of  it’s  principal  sources  of  revenue,  and  that, 
too,  when  they  are  proclaiming  the  existence  of  a  public  debt,  and  a 
deficiency  in  the  public  revenue,  as  an  excuse  for  increasing  the 
public  burdens!! 

So  in  reference  to  proscription  for  opinion[’]s  sake— it’s  fell  spirit 
was  to  be  exercised,  and  it  alone,  was  to  be  proscribed.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  when  authority  has  been  conferred,  and  an  opportunity  af¬ 
forded  of  acting  up  to  these  flaunting  professions,  how,  completely 
and  how,  suddenly  has  “a  change  come  oer  the  spirit  of  their 
dream!  [”]  Since  their  installation  in  place,  and  power,  almost  every 
mail  has  been  freighted  with  lists  of  their  victims,  whose  only  crime 
consisted  in  having  differed  from  them  in  political  sentiment.  And 
the  distinction  of  introducing,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  sacred  soil 
of  Virginia,  this  odious  practice,  has  been  earned  by  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration!!! 
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So,  also,  in  regard  to  the  surrender  of  the  public  treasure  to  execu¬ 
tive  control,  unrestrained  by  legal  enactments,  which  they  pretended 
was  so  fraught  with  mischief  and  disaster  to  our  free  institutions. 
One  of  their  first  acts,  has  been  to  precipitate  the  passage  of  a  law, 
repealing  that,  heretofore  enacted  under  the  name  of  the  indepen¬ 
dent  Treasury,  before  any  substitute  had  been  provided;  whereby 
precisely  that  state  of  things,  has  been  produced,  which,  when  seek¬ 
ing  power,  they  professed  most  earnestly  to  deprecate!!! 

So,  also,  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  a  public  debt,  of  which  they 
affected  to  entertain  such  holy  horror;  with  what  “hot  haste”  have 
they  proceeded  to  fasten  upon  the  Gover[n]ment,  one  of  a  permanent 
Character! 

And  so  as  respects  the  whole  batch  of  ultra  federal  measures, 
which  have  been,  and  are  now  being  agitated  in  Congress,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  revive  in  its  worst  form,  and  to  perpetuate,  the  old  and 
long  since  exploded  Hamiltonian  Funding  System ;  while  it’s  inevi¬ 
table  tendency,  is  to  sap  the  foundation  of  our  Confederated  Repub¬ 
lic,  and  to  substitute  for  it,  a  consolidated  Government  of  a  despotic 
character,  by  which  the  many  would  be  ruled  with  an  iron  hand  for 
the  benefit  of  the  few. 

Resolved,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  according  to 
it’s  obvious  meaning  guarantied  to  the  people  and  the  States,  a 
limited  form  of  gover[n]ment,  granting  to  the  federal  Gover[n]ment, 
specific  and  expressed  powers,  and  reserving  exclusively  those  not  so 
expressed,  or  not  necessary  and  proper,  for  carrying  them  into  action, 
to  the  States  and  to  the  people. 

That  we  consider  a  National  Bank,  even  if  located  in  the  District 
of]  C[olumbia]  with  the  power  to  establish  branches  of  discount  in 
the  States,  with  or  without  their  consent,  a  violation  of  the  federal 
compact,  in  derogation  of  the  rights  and  sovereignty  of  the  States, 
and  of  most  dangerous  tendency,  to  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and 
the  true  prosperity  of  our  beloved  country. 

That  in  our  opinion,  the  bill  recently  passed,  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  for  the  distribution  of  the  sales  of  the  public  do¬ 
main,  is  a  violation  of  said  compact— of  the  public  faith  in  reference 
to  the  States,  which  ceded  it,  of  whom  Virginia  was  the  principal, 
and  that  it  is  in  every  respect,  highly  inexpedient  and  reprehensible— 

That  altho’  we  have  heard  of  differences  of  opinions  expressed 
which  were  doubtless  honestly  entertained,  both  as  to  to  [sic]  the  the 
[sic]  principles  and  policy  of  distributing  a  surplus;  yet,  it  never 
entered  into  our  imaginations,  until  recently  to  conceive  that  such 
was  possible  as  respects  a  deficiency,  which  if  our  political  oppo- 
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nents  are  to  be  believed  exists  at  present  in  the  public  revenue— 

That  we  are  utterly  opposed,  to  the  entire  batch  of  ultra  federal 
measures,  above  refer[r]ed  to,  and  pledge  ourselves,  so  far,  as  they 
may  be  consummated  by  legislative  action,  never  to  cease  warring 
against  them  until  they  shall  be  repealed. 

That  the  tyrannical  measures  resorted  to,  by  the  present  majority 
in  Congress,  to  stifle  debate,  and  precipitate  measures  of  vital  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  country,  are  of  the  most  arbitrary,  and  most  repre¬ 
hensible  character;  and  argue  a  purpose  to  fasten  those  obnoxious 
measures  upon  the  country,  without  affording  the  people  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  understanding  them  and  of  interposing  their  authority  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  them— 

That  the  recent  course  of  the  leaders  of  the  present  dominant 
party,  has  been  justly  calculated  to  rouse  the  fears  of  the  patriot, 
and  to  divest  those  now  in  power  of  the  confidence  of  the  people,  a 
course  distinguished  alike  by  a  disregard  of  Constitutional  obliga¬ 
tion— a  violation  of  solemn  pledges— a  contempt  for  the  will  and  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  people,  and  a  succession  of  outrages,  upon  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  those  who  are  now  temporarily  and  as  it  is  believed 
only  nominally  in  the  minority— 

That  we  again  reiterate  our  solemn  objections,  and  protest,  against 
the  adoption  of  a  protective  tariff,  declareing  [sic]  as  we  honestly  be¬ 
lieve,  that  such  measures  will  only  tend  to  agitate  the  country  and 
probably  lead  to  convulsions,  the  extent  of  which  none  can  foretell 
—and  the  consequences  of  which  all  may  have  cause  to  deprecate. 
We  therefore  call  upon  the  functionaries  of  the  Gover[n]ment  not 
to  impair,  but  faithfully  to  observe  the  terms  of  the  act  commonly 
called  the  [“] compromise.” 

That  the  inconsistency  of  the  dominant  party  in  Congress,  is 
palpable  in  this,  that  whilst  they  tolerate  the  reception  of  abolition 
petitions,  the  proceedings  of  numerous  assemblages  of  citizens, 
throughout  the  Republic  upon  the  subject  of  the  proposed  measures 
now  in  hasty  progress  before  Congress,  are  denied  admittance. 

That  our  alarming  apprehensions  in  regard  to  the  executive  ac¬ 
tion  upon  the  bank  bill,  has  [sic]  by  the  unqualified  act  of  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  functionary  been  changed  into  joy,  and  confidence,  yes 
we  rejoice  in  this  honest  and  intrepid  act  of  President  Tyler,  and 
accord  to  him  our  unreserved  respect,  confidence,  and  gratitude,  for 
saving  the  Constitution  of  his  country,  from  violation  and  his  fellow 
citizens  from  degredation  [sic]  &  oppression. 

That  the  Editors  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  Washington  Globe, 
Winchester  Virginian,  and  of  the  other  Democratic  papers  [“in 
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Virginia”  interlined],  generally,  are  respectfully  requested  to  pub¬ 
lish  these  proceedings  in  their  respective  papers.  Also,  that  copies 
thereof  be  sent  [“to  the  President  of  the  U.S.  and”  canceled]  to  the 
Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun  of  S[outh]  Carolina  &  Tho[ma]s  H.  Benton  of 
the  Senate,  &  the  Hon.  W[illia]m  O.  Goode  &  W[illia]m  A.  Harriss 
[sic;  Harris]  of  Virginia  of  the  H[ouse  of]  Representatives]  with  a 
request  to  the  four  last,  to  lay  the  same  before  the  Houses  of  which 
they  are  respectively  members. 

Resolved,  That  the  proceedings  be  signed  by  the  chairman  and 
secretary.  W[illia]m  Castleman[,]  Walton  M.  Thomson. 

DS  in  DNA,  RG  46  (Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate),  27A-H9.  Note:  These 
resolutions  were  presented  to  the  Senate  by  Calhoun  on  9/3,  precipitating  a 
debate. 

Remarks  on  a  point  of  order,  8/24.  The  Senate  received  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  Fiscal  Corporation  bill  [which  had 
been  passed  as  a  substitute  for  the  Fiscal  Bank  vetoed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent].  It  was  moved  that  the  bill  be  read.  It  was  then  moved  that 
the  bill  be  read  a  second  time.  This  was  objected  to,  but  approved 
18  to  17.  “Mr.  Calhoun  stated  that  the  practice  heretofore  had  been 
to  put  the  question,  ‘Shall  this  bill  have  its  second  reading  now, 
which  required  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate;  if  no  objection 
was  made,  then  the  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  bill.”  From  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  August  25,  1841, 
p.  3.  Also  printed  in  Niles’  National  Register,  vol.  LX,  no.  26  ( August 
28,  1841),  p.  411. 


Speech  on  the  Bill  to  Distribute  the 
Proceeds  of  the  Sales  of  Public 
Lands  to  the  States 

[In  the  Senate,  August  24, 1841] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said— 

If  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  it  would  make  a  wider  breach  in 
the  constitution,  and  be  followed  by  changes  more  disastrous,  than 
any  one  measure  which  has  ever  been  adopted.  It  would,  in  its  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  constitution,  go  far  beyond  the  general-welfare  doctrine 
of  former  days,  which  stretched  the  power  of  the  Government  as 
far  as  it  was  then  supposed  was  possible  by  construction,  however 
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bold.  But,  as  wide  as  were  the  limits  which  it  assigned  to  the 
powers  of  the  Government,  it  admitted  by  implication  that  there 
were  limits;  while  this  bill,  as  I  shall  show,  rests  on  principles  which, 
if  admitted,  would  supersede  all  limits. 

According  to  the  general-welfare  doctrine,  Congress  had  power 
to  raise  money,  and  appropriate  it  to  all  objects  which  it  might  deem 
calculated  to  promote  the  general  welfare,— that  is,  the  prosperity 
of  the  States,  regarded  in  their  aggregate  character  as  members  of 
the  Union;  or,  to  express  it  more  briefly,  and  in  language  once  so  com¬ 
mon,  to  national  objects;  thus  excluding  by  necessary  implication, 
all  that  were  not  national,  as  falling  within  the  spheres  of  the  separate 
States.  As  wide  as  are  these  limits,  they  are  too  narrow  for  this  bill. 
It  takes  in  what  is  excluded  under  the  general-welfare  doctrine,  and 
assumes  for  Congress  the  right  to  raise  money,  to  give  by  distribution 
to  the  States;  that  is,  to  be  applied  by  them  to  those  very  local  State 
objects  to  which  that  doctrine,  by  necessary  implication,  denied  that 
Congress  had  a  right  to  appropriate  money;  and  thus  superseding  all 
the  limits  of  the  constitution,— as  far,  at  least,  as  the  money-power  is 
concerned.  The  advocates  of  this  extraordinary  doctrine  have,  in¬ 
deed,  attempted  to  restrict  it,  in  their  argument,  to  revenue  derived 
from  the  public  lands;  but  facts  speak  louder  than  words.  To  test 
the  sincerity  of  their  argument,  amendments  after  amendments  have 
been  offered  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  bill  exclusively  to  the  reve¬ 
nue  derived  from  that  source,  but  which,  as  often  as  offered,  have 
been  steadily  voted  down  by  their  united  votes.  But  I  take  higher 
ground.  The  aid  of  those  test  votes,  as  strong  as  they  are,  is  not 
needed  to  make  good  the  assumption  that  Congress  has  the  right  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes  for  the  separate  use  of  the  States.  The  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it  is  attempted  to  force  this  bill  through,  speak 
of  themselves  a  language  too  distinct  to  be  misunderstood. 

The  Treasury  is  exhausted;  the  revenues  from  the  public  lands 
cannot  be  spared;  they  are  needed  for  the  pressing  and  necessary 
wants  of  the  Government.  For  every  dollar  withdrawn  from  the 
Treasury,  and  given  to  the  States,  a  dollar  must  be  raised  from  the 
customs  to  supply  its  place:  this  is  admitted.  Now,  I  put  it  to  the 
advocates  of  this  bill, -is  there,  can  there  be,  any  real  difference, 
either  in  principle  or  effect,  between  raising  money  from  customs, 
to  be  divided  among  the  States,  and  raising  the  same  amount  from 
them  to  supply  the  place  of  an  equal  sum  withdrawn  from  the  Trea¬ 
sury  to  be  divided  among  the  States?  If  there  be  a  difference,  my 
faculties  are  not  acute  enough  to  perceive  it;  and  I  would  thank  any 
one  who  can  point  it  out.  But,  if  this  difficulty  could  be  surmounted, 
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it  would  avail  nothing,  unless  another,  not  inferior,  can  also  be  got 
over.  The  land  from  which  the  revenue,  proposed  to  be  divided, 
is  derived,  was  purchased  (with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion, 
comparatively,  lying  between  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers)  out 
of  the  common  funds  of  the  Union,  and  with  money  derived,  for  the 
most  part,  from  customs.  I  do  not  exempt  the  portion  acquired  from 
Georgia,  which  was  purchased  at  its  full  value,  and  cost  as  much,  in 
proportion,  as  Florida  purchased  from  Spain,  or  Louisiana  from 
France. 

If  money  cannot  be  raised  from  customs  or  other  sources  for 
distribution,  I  ask,  how  can  money  derived  from  the  sales  of  land 
purchased  with  money  raised  from  the  customs  or  other  sources  be 
distributed  among  the  States?  If  the  money  could  not  be  distributed 
before  it  was  vested  in  land,  on  what  principle  can  it  be  when  it  is 
converted  back  again  into  money  by  the  sales  of  the  land?  If  prior 
to  the  purchase  it  was  subject,  in  making  appropriations,  to  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  how  can  it,  after  having  been 
converted  back  again  into  money  by  the  sale  of  the  land,  be  freed 
from  those  limits?  By  what  art,  what  political  alchymy,  could  the 
mere  passage  of  the  money  through  the  lands  free  it  from  the  con¬ 
stitutional  shackles  to  which  it  was  previously  subject? 

But  if  this  difficulty  also  could  be  surmounted,  there  is  another, 
not  less  formidable  and  more  comprehensive,  still  to  be  overcome. 
If  the  lands  belong  to  the  States  at  all,  they  must  belong  to  them  in 
one  of  two  capacities,— either  in  their  federative  character,  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  common  Union;  or  in  their  separate,  as  distinct  and  inde¬ 
pendent  communities.  If  the  former,  this  Government,  which  was 
created  as  a  common  agent  to  carry  into  effect  the  objects  for  which 
the  Union  was  formed,  holds  the  lands,  as  it  does  all  its  other  dele¬ 
gated  powers,  as  a  trustee  for  the  States  in  their  federal  character, 
for  the  execution  of  those  objects,  and  no  other  purpose  whatever; 
and  can,  of  course,  under  the  grant  of  the  constitution  “to  dispose 
of  the  territories  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United  States,” 
dispose  of  the  lands  only  under  its  trust  powers,  and  in  execution  of 
the  objects  for  which  they  were  granted  by  the  constitution.  When, 
then,  the  lands,  or  other  property  of  the  United  States,  are  disposed 
of  by  sale— that  is,  converted  into  money— the  trust,  with  all  its  limi¬ 
tations,  attaches  as  fully  to  the  money,  as  it  did  to  the  lands  or 
property  of  which  it  is  the  proceeds.  Nor  would  the  Government 
have  any  more  right  to  divide  the  land  or  the  money  among  the 
States— that  is,  to  surrender  it  to  them— than  it  would  have  to  sur¬ 
render  any  other  of  its  delegated  powers.  If  it  may  surrender  either 
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to  the  States,  it  may  also  surrender  the  power  of  declaring  war,  lay¬ 
ing  duties,  or  coining  money.  They  are  all  delegated  by  the  same 
parties,  held  under  the  same  instrument,  and  in  trust,  for  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  same  objects.  The  assumption  of  such  a  right  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  assumption  of  a  right  paramount  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  itself— the  right  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  destroy 
the  instrument,  and  dissolve  the  Union,  from  which  it  derives  its 
existence.  To  such  monstrous  results  must  the  principle  on  which 
this  bill  rests  lead,  on  the  supposition  that  the  lands  (that  is,  the 
territories)  belong  to  the  United  States,  as  they  are  expressly  de¬ 
clared  to  do  by  the  constitution. 

But  the  difficulty  would  not  be  less  if  they  should  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  States,  in  their  individual  and  separate  char¬ 
acter.  So  considered,  what  right  can  this  Government  possibly  have 
over  them?  It  is  the  agent,  or  trustee,  for  the  United  States;— the 
States  as  members  of  a  common  Union,  and  not  of  the  States  indi¬ 
vidually,  each  of  which  has  a  separate  Government  of  its  own  to 
represent  it  in  that  capacity.  For  this  Government  to  assume  to 
represent  them  in  both  capacities,  would  be  to  assume  all  power 
—to  centralize  the  whole  system  in  itself.  But,  admitting  this  bold 
assumption;  on  what  principle  of  right  or  justice,  if  the  lands  really 
belong  to  the  States— or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  if  the  revenue 
from  the  lands  belong  to  them— can  this  Government  impose  the 
various  limitations  prescribed  in  the  bill?  What  right  has  it,  on  that 
supposition,  to  appropriate  funds  belonging  to  the  States  separately, 
to  the  use  of  the  Union,  in  the  event  of  war,  or  in  case  the  price  of 
the  lands  should  be  increased  above  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  an  acre, 
or  any  article  of  the  tariff  above  20  per  centum  ad  valorem? 

Such,  and  so  overwhelming,  are  the  constitutional  difficulties 
which  beset  this  measure.  No  one  who  can  overcome  them— who 
can  bring  himself  to  vote  for  this  bill— need  trouble  himself  about 
constitutional  scruples  hereafter.  He  may  swallow  without  hesita¬ 
tion  bank,  tariff,  and  every  other  unconstitutional  measure  which  has 
ever  been  adopted  or  proposed.  Yes;  it  would  be  easier  to  make  a 
plausible  argument  for  the  constitutionality  of  the  most  monstrous 
of  the  measures  proposed  by  the  abolitionists— for  abolition  itself — 
than  for  this  detestable  bill;  and  yet  we  find  Senators  from  slave¬ 
holding  States,  the  very  safety  of  whose  constituents  depends  on  a 
strict  construction  of  the  constitution,  recording  their  names  in  favor 
of  a  measure  from  which  they  have  nothing  to  hope,  and  everything 
to  fear.  To  what  is  a  course  so  blind  to  be  attributed,  but  to  that 
fanaticism  of  party  zeal,  openly  avowed  on  this  floor,  which  regards 
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the  preservation  of  the  power  of  the  whig  party  as  the  paramount 
consideration?  It  has  staked  its  existence  on  the  passage  of  this  and 
other  measures  for  which  this  extraordinary  session  was  called,  and 
when  it  is  brought  to  the  alternative  of  their  defeat  or  success,  in 
the  anxiety  to  avoid  the  one  and  secure  the  other,  constituents, 
constitution,  duty,  and  country,— all  are  forgotten. 

A  measure  which  would  make  so  wide  and  fatal  a  breach  in  the 
constitution,  could  not  but  involve  in  its  consequences  many  and 
disastrous  changes  in  our  political  system,  too  numerous  to  be  traced 
in  a  speech.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  do  them  justice.  As 
many  as  may  fall  within  the  scope  of  my  remarks,  I  shall  touch  on 
in  their  proper  place.  Suffice  it  for  the  present  to  say,  that  such  and 
so  great  would  they  be,  as  to  disturb  and  confound  the  relations  of 
all  the  constituent  parts  of  our  beautiful  but  complex  system-of  that 
between  this  and  the  co-ordinate  Governments  of  the  States,  and 
between  them  and  their  respective  constituency.  Let  the  principle 
of  the  distribution  of  the  revenue,  on  which  this  bill  rests,  be  estab¬ 
lished,  and  it  would  follow,  as  certainly  as  it  is  now  before  us,  that 
this  Government  and  those  of  the  States  would  be  placed  in  antago¬ 
nist  relations  on  all  subjects  except  the  collection  and  distribution 
of  revenue;  which  would  end,  in  time,  in  converting  this  into  a  mere 
machine  of  collection  and  distribution  for  those  of  the  States,  to  the 
utter  neglect  of  all  the  functions  for  which  it  was  created.  Then 
the  proper  responsibility  of  each  to  their  respective  constituency 
would  be  destroyed;  then  would  succeed  a  scene  of  plunder  and 
corruption  without  parallel,  to  be  followed  by  dissolution,  or  an  en¬ 
tire  change  of  system.  Yes;  if  any  one  measure  can  dissolve  this 
Union,  this  is  that  measure.  The  revenue  is  the  State,  said  the  great 
British  statesman,  [Edmund]  Burke.  With  us,  to  divide  the  revenue 
among  its  members  is  to  divide  the  Union.  This  bill  proposes  to 
divide  that  from  the  lands.  Take  one  step  more,  to  which  this  will 
lead  if  not  arrested:  divide  the  revenue  from  the  customs,  and  what 
of  union  would  be  left?  I  touched  more  fully  on  this,  and  other 
important  points  connected  with  this  detestable  measure,  during  the 
discussions  of  the  last  session,  and  shall  not  now  repeat  what  I  then 
said. 

What  I  now  propose  is,  to  trace  the  change  it  would  make  in  our 
financial  system,  with  its  bearings  on  what  ought  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  Government.  I  have  selected  it,  not  because  it  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant,  but  because  it  is  that  which  has  heretofore  received  the  least 
attention. 

This  Government  has  heretofore  been  supported  almost  exclu- 
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sively  from  two  sources  of  revenue— the  lands  and  the  customs;  ex¬ 
cepting  a  short  period  at  its  commencement,  and  during  the  late  war 
[of  1812],  when  it  drew  a  great  portion  of  its  means  from  internal 
taxes.  The  revenue  from  lands  has  been  constantly  and  steadily 
increasing  with  the  increase  of  population,  and  may,  for  the  next 
ten  years,  be  safely  estimated  to  yield  an  annual  average  income  of 
$5,000,000,  if  properly  administered— a  sum  equal  to  more  than  a 
fourth  of  what  the  entire  expenditures  of  the  Government  ought  to 
be,  with  due  economy,  and  restricted  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
instituted. 

This  bill  proposes  to  withdraw  this  large,  permanent,  and  grow¬ 
ing  source  of  revenue,  from  the  Treasury  of  the  Union,  and  to  dis¬ 
tribute  it  among  the  several  States;  and  the  question  is,— would  it 
be  wise  to  do  so,  viewed  as  a  financial  measure,  in  reference  to  what 
ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Government?  which  brings  up  the  pre¬ 
vious  question,— what  that  policy  ought  to  be?  In  the  order  of 
things,  the  question  of  policy  precedes  that  of  finance.  The  latter 
has  reference  to,  and  is  dependent  on,  the  former.  It  must  first  be 
determined  what  ought  to  be  done,  before  it  can  be  ascertained  how 
much  revenue  will  be  required,  and  on  what  it  ought  to  be  raised. 

To  the  question,  then,  What  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment?  the  shortest  and  most  comprehensive  answer  which  I  can 
give  is,  that  it  ought  to  be  the  very  opposite  of  that  for  which  this 
extraordinary  session  was  called,  and  of  which  this  measure  forms  so 
prominent  a  part.  The  effect  of  these  measures  is  to  divide  and  dis¬ 
tract  the  country  within,  and  to  weaken  it  without;  the  very  reverse 
of  the  objects  for  which  the  Government  was  instituted— which  was 
to  give  peace,  tranquillity,  and  harmony  within,  and  power,  security, 
and  respectability  without.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  without, 
where  strength  was  required,  its  powers  are  undivided.  In  its  ex¬ 
terior  relations— abroad,  this  Government  is  the  sole  and  exclusive 
representative  of  the  united  majesty,  sovereignty,  and  power  of  the 
States  constituting  this  great  and  glorious  Union.  To  the  rest  of 
the  world,  we  are  one.  Neither  State  nor  State  Government  is 
known  beyond  our  borders.  ^Vithin,  it  is  different.  There  we  form 
twenty-six  distinct,  independent,  and  sovereign  communities,  each 
with  its  separate  Government,  whose  powers  are  as  exclusive  within, 
as  that  of  this  Government  is  without,  with  the  exception  of  three 
classes  of  powers  which  are  delegated  to  it.  The  first  is,  those  that 
were  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  its  exterior  functions-such  as 
declaring  war,  raising  armies,  providing  a  navy,  and  raising  revenue. 
The  reason  for  delegating  these  requires  no  explanation.  The  next 
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class  consists  of  those  powers  that  were  necessary  to  regulate  the 
exterior  or  international  relations  of  the  States  among  themselves, 
considered  as  distinct  communities— powers  that  could  not  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  States  separately,  and  the  regulation  of  which  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  their  peace,  tranquillity,  and  that  free  intercourse,  social 
and  commercial,  which  ought  to  exist  between  confederated  States. 
Such  are  those  of  regulating  commerce  between  the  States,  coining 
money,  and  fixing  the  value  thereof,  and  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures.  The  remaining  class  consists  of  those  powers  which, 
though  not  belonging  to  the  exterior  relations  of  the  States,  are  of 
such  nature  that  they  could  not  be  exercised  by  States  separately, 
without  one  injuring  the  other— such  as  imposing  duties  on  imports; 
in  exercising  of  which,  the  maritime  States,  having  the  advantage  of 
good  ports,  would  tax  those  who  would  have  to  draw  their  supplies 
through  them.  In  asserting  that,  with  these  exceptions,  the  powers 
of  the  States  are  exclusive  within,  I  speak  in  general  terms.  There 
are,  indeed,  others  not  reducible  to  either  of  these  classes;  but  they 
are  too  few  and  inconsiderable  to  be  regarded  as  exceptions. 

On  the  moderate  and  prudent  exercise  of  these,  its  interior  pow¬ 
ers,  the  success  of  the  Government,  and  with  it  our  entire  political 
system,  mainly  depends.  If  the  Government  should  be  restricted  in 
their  exercise  to  the  objects  for  which  they  were  delegated,  peace, 
harmony,  and  tranquillity  would  reign  within;  and  the  attention  of 
the  Government,  unabsorbed  by  distracting  questions  within,  and  its 
entire  resources  unwasted  by  expenditures  on  objects  foreign  to  its 
duties,  would  be  directed  with  all  its  energy  to  guard  against  danger 
from  without,  to  give  security  to  our  vast  commercial  and  navigating 
interest,  and  to  acquire  that  weight  and  respectability  for  our  name 
in  the  family  of  nations  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  freest,  most 
enterprising,  and  most  growing  people  on  the  globe.  If  thus  re¬ 
stricted  in  the  exercise  of  these,  the  most  delicate  of  its  powers,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  which  only  it  can  come  in  conflict  with  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  States,  or  interfere  with  their  interior  policy  and  inter¬ 
est,  this  Government,  with  our  whole  political  system,  would  work 
like  a  charm,  and  become  the  admiration  of  the  world.  The  States, 
left  undisturbed  within  their  separate  spheres,  and  each  in  the  full 
possession  of  its  resources,  would,  with  that  generous  rivalry  which 
always  takes  place  between  clusters  of  free  States  of  the  same  origin 
and  language,  and  which  gives  the  greatest  possible  impulse  to  im¬ 
provement,  carry  excellence  in  all  that  is  desirable  beyond  any  for¬ 
mer  example. 

But  if,  instead  of  restricting  these  powers  to  their  proper  objects, 
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they  should  be  perverted  to  those  never  intended;  if,  for  example, 
that  of  raising  revenue  should  be  perverted  into  that  of  protecting 
one  branch  of  industry  at  the  expense  of  others;  that  of  collecting 
and  disbursing  the  revenue,  into  that  of  incorporating  a  great  central 
bank  to  be  located  at  some  favored  point,  and  placed  under  local 
control;  and  that  of  making  appropriations  for  specified  objects,  into 
that  of  expending  money  on  whatever  Congress  should  think  proper; 
—all  this  would  be  reversed.  Instead  of  harmony  and  tranquillity 
within,  there  would  be  discord,  distraction,  and  conflict,  followed 
by  the  absorption  of  the  attention  of  the  Government,  and  exhaustion 
of  its  means  and  energy  on  objects  never  intended  to  be  placed  un¬ 
der  its  control,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  duties  belonging  to  the 
exterior  relations  of  the  Government,  and  which  are  exclusively  con¬ 
fided  to  its  charge.  Such  has  been,  and  ever  must  be,  the  effect  of 
perverting  these  powers  to  objects  foreign  to  the  constitution.  When 
thus  perverted,  they  become  unequal  in  their  action,  operating  to 
the  benefit  of  one  part  or  class,  to  the  injury  of  another  part  or  class 
—to  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  against  the  agricultural  and 
commercial  portions,  or  of  the  non-productive  against  the  producing 
class.  The  more  extensive  the  country,  the  greater  would  be  the 
inequality  and  oppression.  In  ours,  stretching  over  two  thousand 
square  miles,  they  become  intolerable  when  pushed  beyond  mod¬ 
erate  limits.  It  is  then  conflicts  take  place,  from  the  struggle  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  benefitted  by  the  operation  of  an  unequal  sys¬ 
tem  of  legislation  to  retain  their  advantage,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
oppressed  to  resist  it.  When  this  state  of  things  occurs,  it  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  state  of  hostility  between  the  oppressor  and 
oppressed— war  waged  not  by  armies,  but  by  laws;  acts  and  sections 
of  acts  are  sent  by  the  stronger  party  on  a  plundering  expedition, 
instead  of  divisions  and  brigades,  which  often  return  more  richly 
laden  with  spoils  than  a  plundering  expedition  after  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  foray. 

That  such  must  be  the  effect  of  the  system  of  measures  now  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  forced  on  the  Government  by  the  perversion  of  its 
interior  powers,  I  appeal  to  the  voice  of  experience  in  aid  of  the 
dictates  of  reason.  I  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Government, 
and  ask  what,  at  its  outset,  but  this  very  system  of  measures,  caused 
the  great  struggle  which  continued  down  to  1828,  when  the  system 
reached  its  full  growth  in  the  tariff  of  that  year?  And  what,  from 
that  period  to  the  termination  of  the  late  election  which  brought 
the  present  party  into  power,  has  disturbed  the  harmony  and  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  country,  deranged  its  currency,  interrupted  its  busi- 
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ness,  endangered  its  liberty  and  institutions,  but  a  struggle  on  one 
side  to  overthrow,  and  on  the  other  to  uphold  the  system?  In  that 
struggle  it  fell  prostrate;  and  what  now  agitates  the  country,— what 
causes  this  extraordinary  session,  with  all  its  excitement,  but  the 
struggle  on  the  part  of  those  in  power  to  restore  the  system;  to  in¬ 
corporate  a  bank;  to  re-enact  a  protective  tariff;  to  distribute  the 
revenue  from  the  lands;  to  originate  another  debt,  and  renew  the 
system  of  wasteful  expenditures;  and  the  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  opposition  to  prevent  it?  Gentlemen  talk  of  settling  these  ques¬ 
tions;  they  deceive  themselves.  They  cry  Peace!  peace!  when  there 
is  no  peace.  There  never  can  be  peace  till  they  are  abandoned,  or 
till  our  free  and  popular  institutions  are  succeeded  by  the  calm  of 
despotism;  and  that  not  till  the  spirit  of  our  patriotic  and  immortal 
ancestors,  who  achieved  our  independence  and  established  our  glori¬ 
ous  political  system,  shall  become  extinct,  and  their  descendants  a 
base  and  sordid  rabble.  Till  then,  or  till  our  opponents  shall  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  power,  and  their  hope  of  restoring  and  maintaining  their 
system  of  measures  is  blasted,  the  struggle  will  be  continued,  the 
tranquillity  and  harmony  of  the  country  be  disturbed,  and  the 
strength  and  resources  of  the  Government  be  wasted  within,  and  its 
duties  neglected  without. 

But,  of  all  the  measures  which  constitute  this  pernicious  system, 
there  is  not  one  more  subversive  of  the  objects  for  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  instituted,— none  more  destructive  of  harmony  within, 
and  security  without,  than  that  now  under  consideration.  Its  direct 
tendency  is  to  universal  discord  and  distraction;  to  array  the  new 
States  against  the  old,  the  non-indebted  against  the  indebted,  the 
staple  against  the  manufacturing;  one  class  against  another;  and, 
finally,  the  people  against  the  Government.  But  I  pass  these.  My 
object  is  not  to  trace  political  consequences;  but  to  discuss  the  fi¬ 
nancial  bearings  of  this  measure,  regarded  in  reference  to  what 
ought  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Government;  which  I  trust  I  have  satis¬ 
factorily  shown  ought  to  be,  to  turn  its  attention,  energy,  and  re¬ 
sources,  from  within  to  without,— to  its  appropriate  and  exclusive 
sphere,— that  of  guarding  against  danger  from  abroad;  giving  free 
scope  and  protection  to  our  commerce  and  navigation,  and  that  ele¬ 
vated  standing  to  the  country,  to  which  it  is  so  fairly  entitled  in  the 
family  of  nations.  It  becomes  necessary  to  repeat,  preparatory  to 
what  I  propose,  that  the  object  of  this  measure  is  to  withdraw  the 
revenue  from  the  public  lands  from  the  Treasury  of  the  Union,  to 
be  divided  among  the  States;  that  the  probable  annual  amount  that 
would  be  so  drawn,  would  average  the  next  ten  years  not  less  than 
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five  millions  of  dollars;  and  that,  to  make  up  the  deficit,  an  equal 
sum  must  be  laid  on  the  imports.  Such  is  the  measure,  regarded  as 
one  of  finance;  and  the  question  is,  would  it  be  just,  wise,  or  ex¬ 
pedient,  considered  in  its  bearings  on  what  ought  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Government? 

The  measure  on  its  face  is  but  a  surrender  of  one  of  the  two 
sources  of  revenue  to  the  States,  to  be  divided  among  them  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  joint  delegation  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
to  impose  a  burden  to  an  equal  amount  on  the  imports;  that  is,  on 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country.  In  every  view  I  can  take,  it  is 
preposterous,  unequal,  and  unjust.  Regarded  in  its  most  favorable 
aspect— that  is,  on  the  supposition  that  the  people  of  each  State  would 
pay  back  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Union,  through  the  tax  on  the  im¬ 
ports,  in  order  to  make  up  the  deficit,  a  sum  equal  to  that  received 
by  the  State  as  its  distributive  share;  and  that  each  individual  would 
receive  of  that  sum  an  amount  equal  in  proportion  to  what  he  paid 
of  the  taxes;  what  would  that  be,  but  the  folly  of  giving  with  one 
hand,  and  taking  back  with  the  other?  It  would,  in  fact,  be  worse. 
The  expense  of  giving  and  taking  back  must  be  paid  for,  which,  in 
this  case,  would  be  one  not  a  little  expensive  and  troublesome.  The 
expense  of  collecting  the  duties  on  imports  is  known  to  be  about  ten 
per  cent.;  to  which  must  be  added  the  expense  and  trouble  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  with  the  loss  of  the  use  of  the  money  while  the  process 
is  going  on,  which  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  two  per  cent,  additional; 
making,  in  all,  twelve  per  cent,  for  the  cost  of  the  process.  It  follows 
that  the  people  of  the  State,  in  order  to  return  back  to  the  Treasury 
of  the  Union  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  received  by  distribution, 
would  have  each  to  pay,  by  the  supposition,  twelve  per  cent,  more  of 
taxes  than  his  share  of  the  sum  distributed.  That  sum  ( equal  to  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars  on  five  millions )  would  go  to  the  collectors 
of  the  taxes— the  custom-house  officers— for  their  share  of  the  public 
spoils. 

But  it  is  still  worse.  It  is  unequal  and  unjust,  as  well  as  foolish 
and  absurd.  The  case  supposed  would  not  be  the  real  state  of  the 
facts.  It  would  be  scarcely  possible  so  to  arrange  a  system  of  taxes, 
under  which  the  people  of  each  State  would  pay  back  a  sum  just 
equal  to  that  received;  much  less  that  the  taxes  should  fall  on  each 
individual  in  the  State,  in  the  same  proportion  that  he  would  receive 
of  the  sum  distributed  to  the  State.  But,  if  this  be  possible,  it  is 
certain  that  no  system  of  taxes  on  imports-especially  the  bill  sent 
from  the  other  House— can  make  such  equalization.  So  far  from 
that,  I  hazard  nothing  in  asserting  that  the  staple  States  would  pay 
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into  the  Treasury,  under  its  operation,  three  times  as  much  as  they 
would  receive  on  an  average  by  the  distribution,  and  some  of  them 
far  more:  while  to  the  manufacturing  States,  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
their  zeal  in  favor  of  the  bill,  the  duties  it  proposes  to  impose  would 
be  bounties,  not  taxes.  If  judged  by  their  acts,  both  measures— the 
distribution  and  the  duties— would  favor  their  pockets.  They  would 
be  gainers,  let  who  may  be  losers [,]  in  this  financial  game. 

But  be  the  inequality  greater  or  less  than  my  estimate,  what  could 
be  more  unjust  than  to  distribute  a  common  fund  in  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  among  the  States,  and  to  compel  the  people  of  the  States  to 
make  up  the  deficit  in  a  different  proportion;  so  that  some  shall  pay 
more,  and  others  less,  than  what  they  respectively  received?  What 
is  it  but  a  cunningly  devised  scheme  to  take  from  one  State,  and  to 
give  to  another— to  replenish  the  treasury  of  some  of  the  States  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people  of  the  others;  in  reality,  to  make  them 
support  the  Governments  and  pay  the  debts  of  other  States,  as  well 
as  their  own?  Such  must  be  the  necessary  result,  as  between  the 
States  which  may  pay  more  than  they  receive,  and  those  which  may 
receive  more  than  they  pay.  The  injustice  and  inequality  will  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease,  just  in  proportion  to  the  respective  excess  or  defi¬ 
cit  between  receipts  and  payments,  under  this  flagitious  contrivance 
for  plunder. 

But  I  have  not  yet  reached  the  reality  of  this  profligate  and 
wicked  scheme.  As  unequal  and  unjust  as  it  would  be  between 
State  and  State,  it  is  still  more  so,  regarded  in  its  operation  between 
individuals.  It  is  between  them  its  true  character  and  hideous  fea¬ 
tures  fully  disclose  themselves.  The  money  to  be  distributed  would 
not  go  to  the  people,  but  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  States;  while  that 
to  be  paid  in  taxes  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  would  be  taken  from 
them  individually.  A  small  portion  only  of  that  which  would  go  to 
the  Legislatures  would  ever  reach  the  pockets  of  the  people.  It 
would  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  dominant  party 
in  the  Legislature,  and  they  under  the  control  and  management  of 
the  leaders  of  the  party.  That  it  would  be  administered  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  themselves,  and  their  friends  and  partisans,  and  that  they 
would  profit  more  by  their  use  and  management  of  an  irresponsible 
fund,  taken  from  nobody  knows  who,  than  they  would  lose  as  payers 
of  the  taxes  to  supply  its  place,  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  one  who 
knows  how  such  things  are  managed.  What  would  be  the  result? 
The  whole  of  the  revenue  from  the  immense  public  domain  would, 
if  this  wicked  measure  should  become  the  settled  policy,  go  to  the 
profit  and  aggrandizement  of  the  leaders  for  the  time  of  the  dominant 
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party  in  the  twenty-six  State  Legislatures,  and  their  partisans  and 
supporters;  that  is,  to  the  most  influential,  if  not  the  most  wealthy 
clique  for  the  time  in  the  respective  States;  while  the  deficiency 
would  be  supplied  from  the  pockets  of  the  great  mass  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  by  taxes  on  tea,  coffee,  salt,  iron,  coarse  woollens,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  other  necessaries  of  life.  And  what  is  this  but  taking 
from  the  many  and  giving  to  the  few,— from  those  who  look  to  their 
own  means  and  industry  for  the  support  of  themselves  and  families, 
and  giving  to  those  who  look  to  the  Government  for  support,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  profit  and  influence  of  political  managers  and  their  par¬ 
tisans,  and  diminish  that  of  the  people?  When  it  is  added,  that  the 
dominant  party  in  each  State  for  the  time  would  have  a  direct  in¬ 
terest  in  keeping  up  and  enlarging  this  pernicious  fund,  and  that  their 
combined  influence  must  for  the  time  be  irresistible,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  by  what  means  the  country  can  ever  extricate  itself  from  this 
measure,  should  it  be  once  established,  or  what  limits  can  be  pre¬ 
scribed  to  its  growth,  or  the  extent  of  the  disasters  which  must  fol¬ 
low.  It  contains  the  germ  of  mighty  and  fearful  changes,  if  it  be 
once  permitted  to  shoot  its  roots  into  our  political  fabric,  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  it  should  be  speedily  eradicated. 

In  what  manner  the  share  that  would  fall  to  the  States  would, 
in  the  first  instance,  be  applied,  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  antici¬ 
pated.  The  indebted  States  would  probably  pledge  it  to  the  payment 
of  their  debts;  the  effect  of  which  would  be,  to  enhance  their  value 
in  the  hands  of  the  holders— the  Rothschilds,  the  Barings,  the  Hopes, 
on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic,  with  wealthy  brokers  and  stock-jobbers 
on  this.  Were  this  done  at  the  expense  of  the  indebted  States,  none 
could  object.  But  far  different  is  the  case  when  at  the  expense  of 
the  Union,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  noble  inheritance  left  by  our  an¬ 
cestors,  and  when  the  loss  of  this  great  and  permanent  fund  must 
be  supplied  from  the  industry  and  property  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  community,  who  had  no  agency  or  responsibility  in  contracting 
the  debts,  or  benefit  from  the  objects  on  which  the  funds  were  ex¬ 
pended.  On  what  principle  of  justice,  honor,  or  constitution,  can 
this  Government  interfere,  and  take  from  their  pockets  to  increase  the 
profit  of  the  most  wealthy  individuals  in  the  world? 

The  portion  that  might  fall  to  the  States  not  indebted,  or  those 
not  so  deeply  so,  would  probably  for  the  most  part  be  pledged  as  a 
fund  on  which  to  make  new  loans  for  new  schemes  similar  to  those 
for  which  the  existing  State  debts  were  contracted.  It  may  not  be 
applied  so  at  first;  but  such  would  most  likely  be  the  application 
on  the  first  swell  of  the  tide  of  expansion.  Supposing  one  half  of  the 
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whole  sum  to  be  derived  from  the  lands  should  be  so  applied:  esti¬ 
mating  the  income  from  that  source  at  five  millions,  the  half  would 
furnish  the  basis  of  a  new  debt  of  forty  or  fifty  millions.  Stock  to 
that  amount  would  be  created;  would  find  its  way  to  foreign  markets; 
and  would  return,  as  other  stocks  of  like  kind  have,  in  swelling  the 
tide  of  imports  in  the  first  instance,  but  in  the  end  by  diminishing 
them  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  sum  borrowed,  and 
cutting  off  in  the  same  proportion  the  permanent  revenue  from  the 
customs;— and  this,  when  the  whole  support  of  the  Government  is 
about  to  be  thrown  exclusively  on  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  So  much  for  the  permanent  effects,  in  a  financial  view,  of  this 
measure. 

The  swelling  of  the  tide  of  imports,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the 
loans,  would  lead  to  a  corresponding  flush  of  revenue,  and  that  to 
extravagant  expenditures,  to  be  followed  by  embarrassment  of  the 
Treasury,  and  a  glut  of  goods,  which  would  bring  on  a  corresponding 
pressure  on  the  manufacturers;  when  my  friend  from  Massachusetts, 
(Mr.  [Isaac  C.]  Bates,)  and  other  Senators  from  that  quarter,  would 
cry  out  for  additional  protection,  to  guard  against  the  necessary  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  very  measure  they  are  now  so  urgently  pressing 
through  the  Senate.  Such  would  be  the  consequences  of  this  mea¬ 
sure,  regarded  as  one  of  finance,  and  in  reference  to  its  internal 
operation.  It  is  not  possible  but  that  such  a  measure,  so  unequal 
and  unjust  between  State  and  State,  section  and  section— between 
those  who  live  by  their  own  means  and  industry,  and  those  who  live 
or  expect  to  live  on  the  public  crib— would  add  greatly  to  that  discord 
and  strife  within,  and  weakness  without,  which  is  necessarily  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  entire  system  of  measures  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

But  its  mischievous  effects  on  the  exterior  relations  of  the  coun¬ 
try  would  not  be  limited  to  its  indirect  consequences.  There  it 
would  strike  a  direct  and  deadly  blow,  by  withdrawing  entirely 
from  the  defences  of  the  country  one  of  the  only  two  sources  of  our 
revenue,  and  that  much  the  most  permanent  and  growing.  It  is 
now  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  pledge  permanently  this  great  and 
increasing  fund  to  that  important  object— to  completing  the  system 
of  fortifications,  and  building,  equipping,  and  maintaining  a  gallant 
navy.  It  was  proposed  to  strike  out  the  whole  bill;  to  expunge  the 
detestable  project  of  distribution;  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  the 
revenue  from  the  public  lands,  as  a  permanent  fund,  sacred  to  the 
defences  of  the  country.  And  from  what  quarter  did  this  patriotic 
and  truly  statesmanlike  proposition  come?  From  the  far  and  gallant 
west;  from  a  Senator  (Mr.  [Lewis  F.]  Linn)  of  a  State  the  most  re- 
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mote  from  the  ocean,  and  secure  from  danger.  And  by  whom  was 
it  voted  down?  Strange  to  tell,  by  Senators  from  maritime  States— 
States  most  exposed,  and  having  the  deepest  interest  in  the  measure 
defeated  by  their  representatives  on  this  floor.  Wonderful  as  it  may 
seem,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina,  each 
gave  a  vote  against  it.  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  New  Jersey,  gave  each  two  votes  against  it.  New  York 
gave  one;  and  every  vote  from  New  England,  but  two  from  New 
Hampshire  and  one  from  Maine,  was  cast  against  it.  Be  it  remem¬ 
bered  in  all  after  times,  that  these  votes  from  States  so  exposed,  and 
having  so  deep  a  stake  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  were  cast  in 
favor  of  distribution— of  giving  gratuitously  a  large  portion  of  the 
fund  from  the  public  domain  to  wealthy  British  capitalists,  and 
against  the  proposition  for  applying  it  permanently  to  the  sacred 
purpose  of  defending  their  own  shores  from  insult  and  danger.  How 
strange  that  New  York  and  New  England,  with  their  hundreds  of 
millions  of  property,  and  so  many  thousands  of  hardy  and  enter¬ 
prising  sailors  annually  afloat,  should  give  so  large  a  vote  for  a 
measure  above  all  others  best  calculated  to  withdraw  protection 
from  both,  and  so  small  a  vote  against  one  best  calculated  to  afford 
them  protection!  But,  strange  as  that  may  be,  it  is  still  more  strange 
that  the  staple  States,— the  States  that  will  receive  so  little  from  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  which  must  pay  so  much  to  make  up  the  deficiency 
it  will  cause— States  so  defenceless  on  their  maritime  frontier— should 
cast  so  large  a  vote  for  their  own  oppression,  and  against  their  own 
defence!  Can  folly,  can  party  infatuation,  be  the  cause  one  or  both, 
go  further? 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senators  from  the  commercial  and  navigating 
States,  in  all  soberness,  that  there  is  now  a  warm  and  generous  feel¬ 
ing  diffused  throughout  the  entire  Union  in  favor  of  the  arm  of 
defence  with  which  your  interest  and  glory  are  so  closely  identified. 
Is  it  wise,  by  any  act  of  yours,  to  weaken  or  alienate  such  feelings? 
And  could  you  do  an  act  more  directly  calculated  to  do  so?  Remem¬ 
ber,  it  is  a  deep  principle  of  our  nature  not  to  regard  the  safety  of 
those  who  do  not  regard  their  own.  If  you  are  indifferent  to  your 
own  safety,  you  must  not  be  surprised  if  those  less  interested  should 
become  still  more  so. 

But  as  much  as  the  defences  of  the  country  would  be  weakened 
directly  by  the  withdrawal  of  so  large  a  fund,  the  blow  would  be  by 
no  means  so  heavy  as  that  which,  in  its  consequences,  would  fall  on 
them.  That  would  paralyze  the  right  arm  of  our  power.  To  under¬ 
stand  fully  how  it  would  have  that  effect,  we  must  look  not  only 
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to  the  amount  of  the  sum  to  be  withdrawn,  but  also  on  what  the 
burden  would  fall  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  It  would  fall  on  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  exactly  where  it  would  do  most  to  cripple 
the  means  of  defence.  To  illustrate  the  truth  of  what  I  state,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  inquire  what  would  be  our  best  system  of  defence. 
And  that  would  involve  the  prior  question,— from  what  quarter  are 
we  most  exposed  to  danger?  With  that,  I  shall  accordingly  begin. 

There  is  but  one  nation  on  the  globe  from  which  we  have  any 
thing  serious  to  apprehend;  but  that  is  the  most  powerful  that  now 
exists,  or  ever  did  exist.  I  refer  to  Great  Britain.  She  is  in  effect 
our  near  neighbor,  though  the  wide  Atlantic  divides  us.  Her  colonial 
possessions  stretch  along  the  whole  extent  of  our  eastern  and  north¬ 
ern  borders,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  Her  power  and 
influence  extend  over  the  numerous  Indian  tribes  scattered  along  our 
western  border,  from  our  northern  boundary  to  the  infant  lepublic 
of  Texas.  But  it  is  on  our  maritime  frontier,  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Sabine  to  that  of  the  St.  Croix-a  distance,  with  the 
undulations  of  the  coast,  of  thousands  of  miles,  deeply  indented  with 
bays  and  navigable  rivers,  and  studded  with  our  great  commercial 
emporiums;— it  is  there,  on  that  long  line  of  frontier,  that  she  is  the 
most  powerful,  and  we  the  weakest  and  most  vulnerable.  It  is  there 
she  stands  ready,  with  her  powerful  navy,  sheltered  in  the  com¬ 
manding  positions  of  Halifax,  Bermuda,  and  the  Bahamas,  to  strike 
a  blow  at  any  point  she  may  select  on  this  long  line  of  coast.  Such 
is  the  quarter  from  which  only  we  have  danger  to  apprehend;  and 
the  important  inquiry  which  next  presents  itself  is,  how  can  we  best 
defend  ourselves  against  a  power  so  formidable,  thus  touching  us 
on  all  points,  excepting  the  small  portion  of  our  boundary  along 
which  Texas  joins  us? 

Every  portion  of  our  extended  frontier  demands  attention,  inland 
as  well  as  maritime;  but  with  this  striking  difference:— that  on  the 
former,  our  power  is  as  much  greater  than  hers,  as  hers  is  greater 
than  ours  on  the  maritime.  There  we  would  be  the  assailant;  and 
whatever  works  may  be  erected  there  ought  to  have  reference  to  that 
fact,  and  look  mainly  to  protecting  important  points  from  sudden 
seizure  and  devastation,  rather  than  to  guard  against  any  permanent 
lodgment  of  a  force  within  our  borders. 

The  difficult  problem  is  the  defence  of  our  maritime  frontier. 
That,  of  course,  must  consist  of  fortifications  and  a  navy;  but  the 
question  is,  which  ought  to  be  mainly  relied  on,  and  to  what  extent 
the  one  may  be  considered  as  superseding  the  other?  On  both 
points  I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
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Fortifications,  as  the  means  of  defence,  are  liable  to  two  formi¬ 
dable  objections,  either  of  which  is  decisive  against  them  as  an  ex¬ 
clusive  system  of  defence.  The  first  is,  that  they  are  purely  defensive. 
Let  the  system  be  ever  so  perfect,  the  works  located  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  planned  and  constructed  in  the  best  manner,  and  all 
they  can  do  is  to  repel  attack.  They  cannot  assail.  They  are  like 
a  shield  without  a  sword.  If  they  should  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
to  defend  our  maritime  cities,  still  they  cannot  command  respect,  or 
give  security  to  our  widely  spread  and  important  commercial  and 
navigating  interests. 

But  regarded  simply  as  the  means  of  defence,  they  are  defective. 
Fortifications  are  nothing  without  men  to  garrison  them;  and  if  we 
should  have  no  other  means  of  defence.  Great  Britain  could  compel 
us,  with  a  moderate  fleet  stationed  at  the  points  mentioned,  and 
with  but  a  small  portion  of  her  large  military  establishment,  to  keep 
up  on  our  part,  to  guard  our  coast,  ten  times  the  force,  at  many  times 
the  cost,  to  garrison  our  numerous  forts.  Aided  by  the  swiftness  of 
steam,  she  could  menace  at  the  same  time  every  point  of  our  coast; 
while  we,  ignorant  of  the  time  or  point  where  the  blow  might  fall, 
would  have  to  stand  prepared,  at  every  moment  and  at  every  point, 
to  repel  her  attack.  A  hundred  thousand  men  constantly  under  arms 
would  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose;  and  we  would  be  compelled 
to  yield,  in  the  end,  ingloriously,  without  striking  a  blow,  simply 
from  the  exhaustion  of  our  means. 

Some  other  mode  of  defence,  then,  must  be  sought.  There  is 
none  other  but  a  navy.  I,  of  course,  include  steam  as  well  as  sails. 
If  we  want  to  defend  our  coast  and  protect  our  rights  abroad,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  only  questions  are,  how  far  our  naval 
force  ought  to  be  carried;  and  to  what  extent  it  would  supeisede  the 
system  of  fortification? 

Before  I  enter  on  the  consideration  of  this  important  point,  I 
owe  it  to  myself  and  the  subject  to  premise,  that  my  policy  is  peace, 
and  that  I  look  to  the  navy  but  as  the  right  arm  of  defence -not  as 
an  instrument  of  conquest  or  aggrandizement.  Our  load  to  great¬ 
ness,  as  I  said  on  a  late  occasion,  lies  not  over  the  ruins  of  others. 
Providence  has  bestowed  on  us  a  new  and  vast  region,  abounding  in 
resources  beyond  any  country  of  the  same  extent  on  the  globe.  Ours 
is  a  peaceful  task-to  improve  this  rich  inheritance;  to  level  its  forests; 
cultivate  its  fertile  soil;  develop  its  vast  mineral  resources;  give  the 
greatest  rapidity  and  facility  of  intercourse  between  its  widely- 
extended  parts;  stud  its  wide  surface  with  flourishing  cities,  towns, 
and  villages;  and  spread  over  it  richly  cultivated  fields.  So  vast  is 
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our  country,  that  generations  after  generations  may  pass  away  in 
executing  this  task,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  we  would  be 
rising  more  surely  and  rapidly  in  numbers,  wealth,  greatness,  and 
influence,  than  any  other  people  have  ever  done  by  arms.  But,  to 
carry  out  successfully  this,  our  true  plan  of  acquiring  greatness  and 
happiness,  it  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  have  peace  and  tranquility 
within.  These  are  indeed  necessary,  in  order  to  leave  the  States 
and  their  citizens  in  the  full  and  undisturbed  possession  of  their 
resources  and  energy,  by  which  to  work  out,  in  generous  rivalry,  the 
high  destiny  which  certainly  awaits  our  country  if  we  should  be  but 
true  to  ourselves.  But,  as  important  as  they  may  be,  it  is  not  much 
less  so  to  have  safety  against  external  danger,  and  the  influence  and 
respectability  abroad  necessary  to  secure  our  exterior  interests  and 
rights  (so  important  to  our  prosperity)  against  aggression.  I  look 
to  a  navy  for  these  objects;  and  it  is  within  the  limits  they  assign 
I  would  confine  its  growth.  To  what  extent,  then,  with  these  views, 
ought  our  navy  to  be  carried?  In  my  opinion,  any  navy  less  than 
that  which  would  give  us  the  habitual  command  of  our  own  coast 
and  seas,  would  be  little  short  of  useless.  One  that  could  be  driven 
from  sea  and  kept  in  harbor  by  the  force  which  Great  Britain  could 
safely  and  constantly  allot  to  our  coast,  would  be  of  little  more 
service  than  an  auxiliary  aid  to  our  fortifications  in  defending  our 
harbors  and  maritime  cities.  It  would  be  almost  as  passive  as  they 
are,  and  would  do  nothing  to  diminish  the  expense,  which  I  have 
shown  would  be  so  exhausting,  to  defend  the  coast  exclusively  by 
fortifications. 

But  the  difficult  question  still  remains  to  be  solved— What  naval 
force  would  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose?  It  will  not  be  expected 
that  I  should  give  more  than  a  conjectural  answer  to  such  a  question. 
I  have  neither  the  data  nor  the  knowledge  of  naval  warfare  to  speak 
with  any  thing  like  precision;  but  I  feel  assured  that  the  force  re¬ 
quired  would  be  far  less  than  what  would  be  thought  when  the 
question  is  first  propounded.  The  very  idea  of  defending  ourselves 
on  the  ocean  against  the  immense  power  of  Great  Britain  on  that 
element,  has  something  startling  at  the  first  blush.  But,  as  greatly  as 
she  outnumbers  us  in  ships  and  naval  resources,  we  have  advantages 
that  countervail  that,  in  reference  to  the  subject  in  hand.  If  she  has 
many  ships,  she  has  also  many  points  to  guard,  and  these  as  widely 
separated  as  are  the  parts  of  her  widely  extended  empire.  She  is 
forced  to  keep  a  home  fleet  in  the  channel,— another  in  the  Baltic,— 
another  in  the  Mediterranean,— one  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
to  guard  her  important  possessions  in  the  east,— and  another  in  the 
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Pacific.  Our  situation  is  the  reverse.  We  have  no  foreign  posses¬ 
sions,  and  not  a  point  to  guard  beyond  our  own  maritime  frontier. 
There  our  whole  force  may  be  concentrated,  ready  to  strike  when¬ 
ever  a  vulnerable  point  is  exposed.  If  to  these  advantages  be  added, 
that  both  France  and  Russia  have  large  naval  forces;  that  between 
us  and  them  there  is  no  point  of  conflict;  that  they  both  watch  the 
naval  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  with  jealousy;  and  that  nothing  is 
more  easy  than  for  us  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  both  Powers, 
especially  with  a  respectable  naval  force  at  our  command;— it  will  be 
readily  perceived  that  a  force  far  short  of  that  of  Great  Britain  would 
effect  what  I  contemplate.  I  would  say  a  force  equal  to  one  third 
of  hers  would  suffice;  but  if  not,  certainly  less  than  half  would. 
And  if  so,  a  naval  force  of  that  size  would  enable  us  to  dispense 
with  all  fortifications,  except  at  important  points,  and  such  as  might 
be  necessary  in  reference  to  the  navy  itself,  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
Treasury,  and  saving  of  means  to  be  applied  to  the  navy,  where  it 
would  be  far  more  efficient.  The  less  considerable  points  might  be 
safely  left  to  the  defence  of  cheap  works,  sufficient  to  repel  plunder¬ 
ing  attacks;  as  no  large  fleet,  such  as  would  be  able  to  meet  us, 
with  such  a  naval  force  as  that  proposed,  would  ever  think  of  dis¬ 
gracing  itself  by  attacking  places  so  inconsiderable. 

Assuming,  then,  that  a  navy  is  indispensable  to  our  defence,  and 
that  one  less  than  that  supposed  would  be  in  a  great  measure  useless, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  look  into  the  sources  of  our  naval  power  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  consideration  of  the  question,  how  they  will  be  af¬ 
fected  by  imposing  on  commerce  the  additional  burden  this  bill 
would  make  necessary. 

Two  elements  are  necessary  to  naval  power— sailors  and  money. 
A  navy  is  an  expensive  force,  and  is  only  formidable  when  manned 
with  regularly  bred  sailors.  In  our  case,  both  of  these  depend  on 
commerce.  Commerce  is  indispensable  to  form  a  commercial  ma¬ 
rine,  and  that  to  form  a  naval  marine;  while  commerce  is  with  us, 
if  this  bill  should  pass,  the  only  source  of  revenue.  A  flourishing 
commerce  is,  then,  in  every  respect,  the  basis  of  our  naval  power;  and 
to  cripple  commerce  is  to  cripple  that  power— to  paralyze  the  right 
arm  of  our  defence.  But  the  imposition  of  onerous  duties  on  com¬ 
merce  is  the  most  certain  way  to  cripple  it.  Hence,  this  detestable 
and  mischievous  measure,  which  surrenders  the  only  other  source 
of  revenue,  and  throws  the  whole  burden  of  supporting  the  Govern¬ 
ment  exclusively  on  commerce,  aims  a  deadly  blow  at  the  vitals  of 
our  power. 

The  fatal  effect  of  high  duties  on  commerce  is  no  longer  a  matter 
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of  speculation.  The  country  has  passed  recently  through  two  periods 
—one  of  protective  tariffs  and  high  duties,  and  the  other  of  reduction 
of  duties;  and  we  have  the  effects  of  each  in  our  official  tables,  both 
as  it  regards  our  tonnage  and  commerce.  They  speak  a  language 
not  to  be  mistaken,  and  far  stronger  than  any  one  could  anticipate 
who  has  not  looked  into  the  tables,  or  made  himself  well  acquainted 
with  the  powerful  operation  of  low  duties  in  extending  navigation 
and  commerce.  As  much  as  I  had  anticipated  from  their  effects,  the 
reduction  of  the  duties— the  lightening  of  the  burdens  of  commerce 
—have  greatly  exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expectation. 

I  shall  begin  with  the  tonnage,  as  more  immediately  connected 
with  naval  power;  and,  in  order  to  show  the  relative  effects  of  high 
duties  and  low  on  our  navigation,  I  shall  compare  the  period  from 
1824,  when  the  first  great  increase  of  protective  duties  took  place, 
to  1830,  inclusive,  when  the  first  reduction  of  duties  commenced. 
During  these  seven  years,  which  include  the  operation  of  the  two 
protective  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828,— that  is,  the  reign  of  the  high 
protective  tariff  system,— our  foreign  tonnage  fell  off  from  639,972 
tons  to  576,475,  equal  to  61,497;  our  coasting  tonnage  from  719,190 
to  615,310,  equal  to  103,880  tons-making  the  falling  off  in  both  equal 
to  165,370  tons.  Yes;  to  that  extent  ( 103,880)  did  our  coasting  ton¬ 
nage  decline— the  very  tonnage,  the  increase  of  which,  it  was  con¬ 
fidently  predicted  by  the  protective  party,  would  make  up  for  every 
possible  loss  in  our  foreign  tonnage  from  their  miserable  quack  sys¬ 
tem.  Instead  of  that,  the  falling  off  in  the  coasting  trade  is  even 
greater  than  in  the  foreign;  proving  clearly  that  high  duties  are  not 
less  injurious  to  the  home  than  to  die  foreign  trade. 

I  pass  now  to  the  period  (I  will  not  say  of  free  trade-it  is  far 
short  of  that)  of  reduction  of  high  protective  duties;  and  now  mark 
the  contrast  between  the  two.  I  begin  with  the  year  1831,  the  first 
after  the  reduction  was  made  on  a  few  articles,  (principally  coffee 
and  tea, )  and  will  take  in  the  entire  period  down  to  the  last  returns 
-that  of  1840-making  a  period  of  ten  years.  This  period  includes 
the  great  reduction  under  the  compromise  act,  which  is  not  yet  com¬ 
pleted,  and  which,  in  its  further  progress,  would  add  greatly  to  the 
increase,  if  permitted  to  go  through  undisturbed.  The  tonnage  in 
the  foreign  trade  increased  during  that  period  from  576,475  tons  to 
899,764,  equal  to  323,288  tons— not  much  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  amount  at  the  commencement  of  the  period;  and  the  coasting 
for  the  same  period  increased  from  615,310  to  1,280,999,  equal  to 
665,699  tons-more  than  double;  and  this,  too,  when  according  to 
the  high  tariff  doctrine,  our  coasting  trade  ought  to  have  fallen  off, 
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instead  of  increasing,  (in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  the  du¬ 
ties  : )  and  thus  incontestably  proving  that  low  duties  are  not  less 
favorable  to  our  domestic  than  to  our  foreign  trade.  The  aggregate 
tonnage  for  the  period  has  increased  from  1,191,776  to  2,180,763— 
nearly  doubled.  Such  and  so  favorable  to  low  duties  in  reference  to 
tonnage  is  the  result  of  the  comparison  between  the  two  periods. 

The  comparison  in  reference  to  commerce  will  prove  not  less  so. 
In  making  the  comparison,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  export  trade, 
not  because  it  gives  results  more  favorable,— for  the  reverse  is  the 
fact,— but  because  the  heavy  loans  contracted  by  the  States  during 
the  latter  period  (between  1830  and  1841)  gave  a  factitious  increase 
to  the  imports,  which  would  make  the  comparison  appear  more  favor¬ 
able  than  it  ought  in  reality  to  be.  Their  effects  were  different  on 
the  exports.  They  tended  to  decrease  rather  than  increase  their 
amount.  Of  the  exports,  I  shall  select  domestic  articles  only,  because 
they  only  are  affected  by  the  rate  of  the  duties,  as  the  duties  on 
foreign  articles,  paid  or  secured  by  bond  on  their  importation,  are 
returned  on  reshipment.  With  these  explanatory  remarks,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  the  comparison. 

The  amount  in  value  of  domestic  articles  exported  for  1825  was 
$66,944,745,  and  in  the  year  1830  [was]  $59,462,029;  making  a  falling 
off,  under  the  high  tariff  system,  during  that  period,  of  $7,482,718. 
Divide  the  period  into  two  equal  parts,  of  three  years  each,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  the  falling  off  in  the  aggregate  of  the  latter  part, 
compared  to  the  former,  is  $13,090,255;  showing  an  average  annual 
decrease  of  $4,963,418  during  the  latter  part,  compared  with  the 
former. 

The  result  will  be  found  very  different  on  turning  to  the  period 
from  1830,  when  the  reduction  of  the  duties  commenced,  to  1840, 
during  the  whole  of  which  the  reduction  has  been  going  on.  The 
value  of  domestic  exports  for  1831  was  $61,277,057,  and  for  1840 
[was]  $113,895,634,  making  a  difference  of  $52,618,577,  equal  to 
eighty-three  per  cent,  (omitting  fractions)  for  the  ten  years.  If  the 
period  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  of  five  years  each,  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  latter,  compared  to  the  former,  will  be  found  to  be 
$139,089,371;  making  an  average  annual  increase  for  the  latter  period 
(from  1835  to  1840)  of  $27,817,654.  This  rapid  increase  began  with 
the  great  reduction  under  the  compromise  act  of  1833.  The  very 
next  year  after  it  passed,  the  domestic  exports  rose  from  $81,034,162 
to  $101, 189, 082-just  like  the  recoil  which  takes  place  when  the 

weight  is  removed  from  the  spring. 

But  my  friends  from  the  manufacturing  States  will  doubtless  say 
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that  this  vast  increase  of  exports  from  reduction  of  duties  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  great  agricultural  staples,  and  that  the  effects  were  the 
reverse  as  to  the  export  of  domestic  manufactures.  With  their  no¬ 
tion  of  protection,  they  cannot  be  prepared  to  believe  that  low  duties 
are  favorable  to  them.  I  ask  them  to  give  me  their  attention,  while 
I  show  how  great  their  error  is.  So  far  from  not  partaking  of  this 
mighty  impulse  from  the  reduction,  they  felt  it  more  powerfully  than 
other  articles  of  domestic  exports,  as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show 
from  the  tables. 

The  exports  of  domestic  manufactures  during  the  period  from 
1824  to  1832,  inclusive, -that  is,  the  period  of  the  high  protective 
duties  under  the  tariffs  of  1824  and  1828— fell  from  $5,729,797  to 
$5,050,633,  making  a  decline  of  $679,133  during  that  period.  This 
decline  was  progressive,  and  nearly  uniform,  from  year  to  year, 
through  the  whole  period.  In  1833  the  compromise  act  was  passed, 
which  reduced  the  duties  at  once  nearly  half,  and  has  since  made 
very  considerable  progressive  reduction.  The  exports  of  domestic 
manufactures  suddenly,  as  if  by  magic,  sprung  forward,  and  have 
been  rapidly  and  uniformly  increasing  ever  since;  having  risen,  in 
the  eight  years  from  1832  to  1840,  from  $5,505,633  to  $12,108,538,— a 
third  more  than  double  in  that  short  period,  and  that  immediately 
following  a  great  decline  in  the  preceding  period  of  eight  years, 
under  high  duties. 

Such  were  the  blighting  effects  of  high  duties  on  the  tonnage 
and  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  such  the  invigorating  effects  of 
their  reduction.  There  can  be  no  mistake.  The  documents  from 
which  the  statements  are  taken  are  among  the  public  records,  and 
open  to  the  inspection  of  all.  The  results  are  based  on  the  operations 
of  a  series  of  years,  showing  them  to  be  the  consequence  of  fixed  and 
steady  causes,  and  not  accidental  circumstances;  while  the  immediate 
and  progressive  decrease  and  increase  of  tonnage,  both  coastwise 
and  foreign,  and  of  exports,  including  manufactured  as  well  as  other 
articles,  with  the  laying  on  of  high  duties,  and  the  commencement 
and  progress  of  their  reduction,  point  out,  beyond  all  controversy, 
high  duties  to  be  the  cause  of  one,  and  reduction— low  duties— that 
of  the  other. 

It  will  be  in  vain  for  the  advocates  of  high  duties  to  seek  for  a 
different  explanation  of  the  cause  of  these  striking  and  convincing 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  two  periods.  The  first  of  these,  from  1824 
to  1832,  is  the  very  period  when  the  late  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  in  the  fullest  and  most  successful  operation;— when  exchanges, 
according  to  their  own  showing,  were  the  lowest  and  most  steady, 
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and  the  currency  the  most  uniform  and  sound;  and  yet,  with  all 
these  favorable  circumstances,  which  they  estimate  so  highly,  and 
with  no  hostile  cause  operating  from  abroad,  our  tonnage  and  com¬ 
merce,  in  every  branch  on  which  the  duties  could  operate,  fell  off: 
on  the  contrary,  during  the  latter  period,  when  all  the  hostile  causes 
which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  daily  denouncing  on  this  floor,  and 
of  whose  disastrous  consequences  we  have  heard  so  many  eloquent 
lamentations;— yes,  in  spite  of  contractions  and  expansions;  in  spite 
of  tampering  with  the  currency  and  the  removal  of  the  deposites;  in 
spite  of  the  disordered  state  of  the  whole  machinery  of  commerce; 
in  spite  of  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  and  of  what  we  are  constantly 
told  of  the  agony  of  the  country;— both  have  increased,  rapidly  in¬ 
creased,— increased  beyond  all  former  example!  Such  is  the  over¬ 
powering  effect  of  removing  weights  from  the  springs  of  industry,  and 
striking  off  shackles  from  the  free  exchange  of  products,  as  to  over¬ 
come  all  adverse  causes. 

Let  me  add,  Mr.  President,  that  of  this  highly  prosperous  period 
to  industry,  (however  disastrous  to  those  who  have  over-speculated, 
or  invested  their  funds  in  rotten  and  swindling  institutions, )  the  most 
prosperous  of  the  whole,  as  the  tables  will  show,  is  that  during  the 
operation  of  the  sub-treasury, -a  period  when  some  progress  was 
made  towards  the  restoration  of  the  currency  of  the  constitution. 
In  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  that  trying 
period,  the  progressive  reduction  of  the  duties,  and  the  gradual  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  sounder  currency,  gave  so  vigorous  a  spiing  to  our 
industry  as  to  overcome  them  all;  showing  clearly,  if  the  country  was 
blessed  with  the  full  and  steady  operation  of  the  two,  under  favor¬ 
able  circumstances,  that  it  would  enjoy  a  degree  of  prosperity  ex¬ 
ceeding  what  even  the  friends  of  that  measure  anticipated. 

Having  now  shown  that  the  navy  is  the  right  arm  of  our  defence; 
that  it  depends  on  commerce  for  its  resources,  both  as  to  men  and 
means;  and  that  high  duties  destroy  the  growth  of  our  commerce, 
including  navigation  and  tonnage;  I  have,  I  trust,  satisfactorily  es¬ 
tablished  the  position  which  I  laid  down, -that  this  measure,  which 
would  place  the  entire  burden  of  supporting  the  Government  on  com¬ 
merce,  would  paralyze  the  right  arm  of  our  power.  Vote  it  down, 
and  leave  commerce  as  free  as  possible;  and  it  will  furnish  ample 
resources,  skilful  and  gallant  sailors,  and  an  overflowing  treasury,  to 
repel  danger  from  our  shores,  and  maintain  our  rights  and  dignity 
in  our  external  relations.  With  the  aid  of  the  revenue  from  land, 
and  proper  economy,  we  might  soon  have  ample  means  to  enlarge 
our  navy  to  that  of  a  third  of  the  British,  with  duties  far  below  the 
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limits  of  20  per  cent,  prescribed  by  the  compromise  act.  The  annual 
appropriation,  or  cost  of  the  British  navy,  is  about  $30,000,000.  Ours, 
with  the  addition  of  the  appropriation  for  the  home  squadron  made 
this  session,  is  (say)  $6,000,000;  requiring  only  the  addition  of  four 
millions  to  make  it  equal  to  a  third  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  pro¬ 
vided  that  we  can  build,  equip,  man,  and  maintain  ours  as  cheaply 
as  she  can  hers.  That  we  can,  with  proper  management,  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  when  we  reflect  that  our  navigation,  which  involves  al¬ 
most  all  the  elements  of  expense  that  a  navy  does,  successfully  com¬ 
petes  with  hers  over  the  world.  Nor  are  we  deficient  in  men— gallant 
and  hardy  sailors— to  man  a  navy  on  as  large  a  scale  as  is  suggested. 
Already  our  tonnage  is  two-thirds  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  will 
in  a  short  time  approach  an  equality  with  hers,  if  our  commerce 
should  be  fairly  treated.  Leave,  then,  in  the  Treasury,  the  funds 
proposed  to  be  withdrawn  by  this  detestable  bill;  apply  it  to  the 
navy  and  defences  of  the  country;  and  even  at  its  present  amount, 
with  small  additional  aid  from  the  imposts,  it  will  give  the  means 
of  raising  it,  with  the  existing  appropriation,  to  the  point  suggested; 
and  with  the  steady  increase  of  the  fund  from  the  increased  sales  of 
lands,  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of  our  population,  and  the  like 
increase  of  commerce  under  a  system  of  light  and  equal  duties,  we 
may,  with  proper  economy  in  the  collection  and  disbursements  of 
the  revenue,  raise  our  navy  steadily,  without  feeling  the  burden,  to 
half  the  size  of  the  British,— or  more,  if  more  be  needed  for  defence 
and  the  maintenance  of  our  rights.  Beyond  this,  we  ought  never 
to  aim. 

I  have  (said  Mr.  C[alhoun])  concluded  what  I  proposed  to  say. 
I  have  passed  over  many  and  weighty  objections  to  this  measure, 
which  I  could  not  bring  within  the  scope  of  my  remarks,  without 
exhausting  the  patience  of  the  body.  And  now,  Senators,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  let  me  entreat  you,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  and  patri¬ 
otic— in  the  name  of  our  common  country  and  the  immortal  fathers 
of  our  Revolution  and  founders  of  our  Government-to  reject  this 
dangerous  bill.  I  implore  you  to  pause  and  ponder  before  you  give 
your  final  vote  for  a  measure  which,  if  it  should  pass  and  become  a 
permanent  law,  would  do  more  to  defeat  the  ends  for  which  this 
Government  was  instituted,  and  to  subvert  the  constitution  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  liberty  of  the  country,  than  any  which  has  ever  been  pro¬ 
posed. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Appendix,  pp.  332-337.  Also 
printed  in  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Mercury,  September  16,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Wash- 
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ington,  D.C.,  Globe,  September  23,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Old  Do¬ 
minion,  September  25  and  October  2,  1841;  the  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  Federal 
Union,  September  28,  1841,  p.  1;  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Evening  Post,  September 
30,  1841,  pp.  1-2;  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer,  October  5,  1841,  pp.  1-2;  the 
Athens,  Ga.,  Southern  Banner,  October  8,  1841,  pp.  1-2;  the  Raleigh,  N.C., 
North  Carolina  Standard,  October  13,  1841,  pp.  1,  4;  the  Lincolnton,  N.C.,  Lin¬ 
coln  Republican,  October  20  and  27,  1841;  Speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South 
Carolina,  on  the  Distribution  Bill:  Delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
August  24, 1841  (No  place:  no  publisher,  no  date),  a  16-pp.  pamphlet;  Speeches 
of  John  C.  Calhoun,  pp.  447-461;  Cralle,  ed.,  Works,  4:13-43.  Variant  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  August  26,  1841,  p.  2;  Congressional  Globe,  27th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  372-373.  Other  variants  in  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald, 
August  26,  1841,  p.  2;  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Evening  Post,  August  26,  1841,  p. 
2;  Boston  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  V,  no.  17  (January,  1842),  pp.  84-92.  Note: 
The  reporter  who  made  the  variant  report  for  the  Evening  Post,  which  was  a 
hasty  preliminary  summary  of  Calhoun’s  remarks,  commented:  .  .  .  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn  made  a  noble  speech  on  the  subject.  It  was  one  of  those  speeches  which 
his  enemies  never  forgive;  full,  close,  logical,  unanswerable.  He  has  seldom 
spoken  with  more  earnestness— with  a  more  apparent  consciousness  of  a  wish 
to  impress  his  views  on  every  mind  in  the  nation.  Further,  by  way  of  apology 
for  the  inadequacy  of  his  report,  this  writer  said:  “Mr.  Calhouns  manner  is  so 
rapid,  and  his  matter  so  interesting,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  report  his  speeches.” 

From  T.  H[artley]  C[rawford,  Commissioner,]  Offfice  of]  I[ndian] 
A[ffairs],  8/27.  C[rawford]  responds  to  Calhoun’s  letter  of  8/9  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  [Elisha  M.  Huntington]. 
The  inquiry  enclosed  with  Calhoun  s  letter  ( and  herewith  returned) 
referred  to  “unsold  Creek  reservations”  that  are  to  be  placed  on  sale 
under  an  1837  law.  “But  as  this  office  is  not  informed  by  your  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  particular  tracts  he  adverts  to,  it  cannot  say  whether 
they  stand  on  the  books  of  the  Department  as  unsold.”  When  more 
specific  information  is  received,  Crawford  will  answer  the  inquiry 
with  “pleasure.”  FC  in  DNA,  RG  75  (Records  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs),  Letters  Sent  by  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  1824- 
1882,  31:61  (M-21:31). 

To  [T.  Hartley]  Crawford,  [ca.  8/27].  “The  case  my  note  referred 
to  was  not,  that  to  which  the  enclosed,  which  accompanied  your  note 
just  received  [relates],  but  that  of  Mr.  [Christopher]  Orr,  whose  letter 
with  the  answer  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Gen[era]l  Land  Office 
[Elisha  M.  Huntington]  was  inclose [d]  with  my  note  to  you.  It  has 
probably  been  accidentally  overlooked,  and  may  be  found  perhaps 
if  looked  for.”  ALS  with  En  in  DNA,  RG  75  ( Records  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs),  Letters  Received,  Chickasaw  (Reserve),  1841, 
C-1508. 
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From  Geo[rge]  C.  Moore 

Amelia  [County],  Vi[rgini]a,  27th  August  1841 
Dear  Sir,  As  the  organ  of  a  large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the 
people  of  my  county,  held  yesterday  [at  Amelia  Court  House],  I 
hasten,  in  obedience  to  their  will,  to  transmit  to  you  the  views  enter¬ 
tained  by  that  meeting,  as  expressed  in  the  following  preamble  and 
resolutions,  unanimously  adopted.  That  the  same  views  are  held 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  citizens  of  our  county,  may  be 
unhesitatingly  affirmed.  Respectfully  your  fellow  citizen,  Geo.  C. 
Moore. 

ALS  with  En  in  DNA,  RG  46  (Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate),  27A-H2;  PC  of 
En  in  Senate  Document  No.  110,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  Note:  The  En  expresses 
satisfaction  at  the  course  of  John  Tyler,  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  John  W.  Jones, 
Representative  from  Va.,  in  opposing  tire  establishment  of  a  national  bank.  It 
condemns  a  protective  tariff  and  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
public  lands.  It  was  presented  to  the  Senate  by  Calhoun  on  9/2  and  was 
ordered  to  be  printed.  James  P.  Cocke  was  chairman  of  the  meeting  and 
Moore  secretary. 


To  [Whomever  It  May  Concern] 

Senate  Chamber,  27th  Aug[us]t  1841 
Benjamin  E.  Green  Esq[ui]r[e]  informs  me,  that  he  contemplates 
establishing  himself  in  his  profession  (the  law)  in  New  Orleans.  I 
am  personally  well  acquainted  with  him,  and  can  say  with  con¬ 
fidence,  that  I  am  acquainted  with  few  young  men  of  equal  promise, 
having  regard  to  acquirements,  talent,  habit  and  character.  I  take 
much  interest  in  his  success,  because  I  consider  him  as  highly  de¬ 
serving  success.  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  NcU,  Duff  Green  Papers.  Note:  Benjamin  Edwards  Green,  the  nine¬ 
teen-year-old  son  of  Duff  Green,  had  studied  at  Georgetown  College  and  the 
University  of  Virginia  Law  School. 
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Remarks  on  the  Bill  Relating  to  Duties 
and  Drawbacks 

[In  the  Senate,  August  27,  1841] 
[This  hill  was  received  from  the  House  of  Representatives.  Its  most 
important  feature  was  the  placing  of  tariff  duties  on  articles  that 
were  at  the  moment  duty  free.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  thought  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Henry 
Clay]  would  see  that,  as  they  were  not  prepared  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill,  it  would  be  better  to  put  it  over  till  Monday  [8/30], 
or  to  to-morrow;  let  some  time  be  fixed,  and  they  could  have  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  examine  it.  He  agreed  with  the  Senator  that  it  was  im¬ 
portant  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  people;  but  the  best  manner  to  do 
this,  was  to  go  and  do  their  duty.  He  opposed  putting  the  duty  on 
these  articles  [of  jewelry,  as  proposed  by  an  amendment],  for,  how¬ 
ever  vigilant  the  dealers  might  be,  they  could  not  prevent  smuggling. 
They  would  be  entirely  smuggled,  if  the  duty  were  25  per  cent.  He 
would  do  what  was  right,  and  if  any  one  would  move  it,  he  would 
vote  to  reduce  the  duty  to  5  per  cent.,  and  we  should  then  raise  more 
revenue  from  them.  He  hoped  the  Senator  would  put  over  the  sub¬ 
ject  till  to-morrow. 

[Consideration  of  the  bill  continued  and  a  number  of  Senators 
took  part  in  debate.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  intended  on  this  question  to  pursue  rigidly  the  line 
of  duty.  It  was  a  great  question,  and  [he]  should  not  be  diverted 
to  the  right  or  left.  Ought  they,  as  statesmen,  to  do  an  act  which 
would  end  in  unqualified  smuggling,  and  not  bring  in  a  dollar  to  the 
Treasury?  At  the  beginning  of  Government  these  articles  bore  but 
5,  6,  or  7  per  cent,  duty;  so  it  ought  to  be  now,  and  it  would  produce 
more  revenue.  To  go  further,  he  would  say,  he  did  not  feel  any 
obligation  to  vote  for  any  duty  because  of  this  sudden  emergency. 
He  should  vote  as  if  it  was  a  permanent  provision,  and  not  looking 
to  exigencies.  This  necessity  had  been  produced  by  the  present 
Administration— it  was  of  their  making,  and  he  should  vote  for  this 
as  if  he  were  settling  the  taxes,  and  as  if  the  gentlemen  had  done 
their  duty,  and  had  not  by  extravagance  and  distribution  created  a 
deficiency  in  the  Treasury  for  which  they  were  responsible.  A  rate 
of  duty  of  121/2  per  cent,  was  a  fair  rate,  as  an  average;  some  articles 
to  be  increased,  and  some  reduced  from  that. 

From  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  August  28,  1841,  p.  3.  Also  printed 
in  Niles’  National  Register,  vol.  LX1,  no.  1  (September  4,  1841),  pp.  10-11. 
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Variant  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  August  28,  1841,  p.  2;  Congressional 
Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  390-391.  Other  variants  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  August  28,  1841,  p.  2;  the  New  York,  N.Y., 
Herald,  August  30,  1841,  p.  1. 

To  [T.  Hartley  Crawford,]  Commissioner,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
8/28.  “The  Commissioner  of  the  Gen[era]l  Land  Office  [Elisha  M. 
Huntington]  refers  to  you  for  a  part  of  the  information  desired  by 
Mr.  [Christopher]  Orr  [in  regard  to  lands  in  the  Chickasaw  Reserve 
in  Miss.].  I  will  thank  you  at  your  early  convenience  to  enable  me 
to  give  him  the  information  desired.”  ALS  in  DNA,  RG  75  (Records 
of  the  Rureau  of  Indian  Affairs ) ,  Letters  Received,  Chickasaw  ( Re¬ 
serve),  1841,  C-1507. 

Resolutions  of  a  meeting  of  the  “Democratic  State  Rights  Repub¬ 
lican”  citizens  of  Surry  County,  Va.,  8/28.  The  resolutions  approve 
President  John  Tyler’s  veto  of  the  Fiscal  Bank  bill.  They  oppose 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  federal  internal  im¬ 
provements,  and  a  protective  tariff.  They  praise  the  course  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  Thomas  H.  Ben¬ 
ton,  and  G[eorge]  B.  Cary  [Representative  from  Va.]  and  provide 
that  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  be  sent  to  each.  Drury  Stith  was 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  Peter  T.  Spratley,  secretary,  and  Col.  James 
S.  Clark  chairman  of  the  committee  to  draft  the  resolutions.  (The 
resolutions  were  presented  to  the  Senate  by  Thomas  H.  Benton  on 
9/6  and  were  ordered  to  be  printed.)  PC  in  Senate  Document  No. 
112,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 

Remarks  on  the  fortifications  bill,  8/28.  “Mr.  Calhoun  adverted 
to  the  impropriety  of  voting  large  appropriations  for  new  works  at 
this  advanced  season  of  the  year,  and  expressed  an  apprehension 
that  there  were  many  who  regarded  this  expenditure  [as]  much  more 
[important]  than  the  defence.  The  revenue  from  the  lands  was  to  be 
wasted:  there  was  but  one  source  left— the  customs,  and  every  thing, 
even  the  expenses  of  the  Post  Office  Department  are  to  be  thrown  on 
it.  In  all  this  he  thought  he  could  see  a  design  to  create  a  necessity 
for  increasing  the  tariff,  and  no  vote  of  his  should  contribute  to  that 
end.”  From  the  Charleston,  S.C.,  Mercury,  September  1,  1841,  p.  2. 
Variant  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  August  30,  1841,  p.  2;  Con¬ 
gressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  396. 
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Remarks  on  the  Bill  Relating  to  Tariff 
Duties  and  Drawracks 

[In  the  Senate,  August  28,  1841] 
[Henry  Clay  defended  a  provision  exempting  “ imported  sumach 
from  duty:  “Imported  sumach  came  from  countries  where  labor  was 
much  cheaper  than  in  this  country,  and  he  thought  it  was  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  our  manufacturers  to  obtain  it  upon  the  cheapest  terms 
they  can.”] 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  at 
last  coming  round  in  support  of  this  sound  doctrine.  It  was  just  what 
he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  had  long  expected  he  (Mr.  Clay)  would  be  forced 
to  conform  to,  that  those  articles  ought  to  be  imported  which  can  be 
obtained  upon  cheaper  terms  than  they  can  be  produced  at  home. 
The  Senator  was  perfectly  right  in  his  position  that  our  manufac¬ 
turers  ought  to  import  the  raw  materials  which  they  use,  whenever 
they  can  obtain  them  with  advantage  from  countries  where  labor  is 
cheaper  than  at  home.  But  the  Senator’s  argument  did  not  apply 
to  this  amendment  only;  it  applied  to  the  bill,  and  to  the  protective 
system,  which  the  Senator  has  urged  with  so  much  zeal,  the  whole 
tendency  of  which  is  to  force  labor  and  enterprise  from  their  natural 
channels  into  artificial  ones,  by  the  bestowal  of  premiums,  in  the 
shape  of  protection. 

[Clay  responded .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  observed  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  had  evi¬ 
dently  very  strong  prejudices  against  what  he  calls  abstraction.  This 
would  be  easily  understood  when  we  take  into  consideration  what 
the  Senator  and  his  friends  characterised  as  abstractions.  What  he 
and  they  called  abstractions,  was  the  principle  of  scrutiny  and  op¬ 
position  so  powerfully  evinced  by  this  side  of  the  Senate,  against  the 
loose  estimates,  ruinous  projects,  and  extravagant  expenditures  which 
constitute  the  leading  measures  of  the  present  Administration.  This 
opposition  is  what  the  gentlemen  understand  by  the  term  abstrac¬ 
tion,”  and  no  wonder  they  hated  it,  and  sought  to  cover  it  with 
odium.  But,  if  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  was  too  much  of  an  abstractionist, 
certain  he  was  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  was  too  much  dis¬ 
posed  to  the  opposite:  he  was  too  much  in  favor  of  pushing  measures 
on  account  of  their  popularity,  without  regard  to  their  abstract  jus¬ 
tice,  or  their  ultimate  tendency.  If  a  sacred  regaid  foi  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  determination  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  mass  in  opposition  to  moneyed  and  manufacturing  corpora- 
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tions,  were  abstractions,  he  was  content  to  be  an  abstractionist.  As 
regards  the  principles  of  free  trade,  if  these  were  abstractions,  he 
was  happy  to  know  that  he  was  in  company  with  some  of  the  ablest 
statesmen  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  C[alhoun]  referred  to  the  report 
recently  made  in  Parliament  on  this  subject,  which  he  characterised 
as  a  document  of  eminent  ability. 

[Clay  spoke  again.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  had  supposed  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  more  tact  than  to  allude  at  all  to  the  recent  elections  in 
England,  and  claim  them  as  a  triumph  of  his  principles,  much  less  to 
express  himself  in  such  strong  terms  of  approbation  at  the  result. 
The  Senator  was,  however,  elated  at  the  favorable  result  of  the  late 
elections  to  the  Tory  party  in  England.  That  was  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at;  for  the  interests,  objects,  and  aims  of  the  Tory  party 
there,  and  of  the  Whig  party  here,  are  identical.  The  identity  of  the 
two  parties  is  remarkable.  The  Tory  party  are  the  patrons  of  cor¬ 
porate  monopolies;  and  are  not  you?  They  are  advocates  of  a  high 
tariff;  and  are  not  you?  They  are  the  supporters  of  a  National  Bank; 
and  are  not  you?  They  are  for  corn  laws— laws  oppressive  to  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  favorable  to  their  own  power;  and  are  not 
you?  Witness  this  bill.  The  Tory  party  in  England  are  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  British  people.  That  party  is  the  representative  of  the 
mere  aristocracy  of  the  country,  which,  th[r]ough  the  most  odious 
and  oppressive  system  of  coercion  exercised  over  the  tenantry  of 
the  country,  has  obtained  the  power  of  starving  the  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  by  the  continuation  of  laws  exclusively  protecting  the  landed 
interests,  that  is,  the  rent  rolls  of  the  aristocracy.  These  laws  that 
party  will  uphold,  rather  than  suffer  the  people  to  obtain  cheap 
bread.  The  Administration  party  in  England  wished  to  dissipate 
this  odious  system  of  exclusive  legislation,  and  to  give  the  mass  of 
the  people  cheap  bread.  This  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  char¬ 
acterized  as  ridiculous  abstraction.  And  who  are  the  Tories  of 
England?  Do  not  the  Abolitionists  constitute  a  large  portion  of 
that  party?  Those  very  Abolitionists,  who  have  more  sympathy  for 
the  negroes  of  the  West  India  islands,  than  for  the  starving  and 
oppressed  white  laborers  of  England.  And  why?  Because  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  Tory  party  to  have  high  rents  at  home,  and  high  tariff 
duties  against  the  sugar  of  this  country,  for  the  protection  of  the 
owners  of  estates  in  the  West  India  islands.  This  is  the  party,  the 
success  of  which,  at  the  recent  elections  in  Great  Britain,  has  so 
elated  the  Senator  from  Kentucky!  The  success  of  that  party  in 
England,  and  of  the  Whig  party  here,  is  the  success  of  the  great 
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money  power,  which  concentrates  the  interests  of  the  two  parties, 
and  identifies  their  principles.  The  struggle  of  both  is  a  struggle 
for  the  ascendency  of  this  great  money  power.  When  the  whole 
subject  is  narrowly  looked  into,  it  is  seen  that  the  whole  question 
at  issue  is  that  of  the  ascendency  of  this  enormous  and  dangerous 
power,  or  that  of  popular  rights.  And  this  is  a  struggle  which  the 
Opposition  in  this  Capitol,  to  whom  alone  the  people  of  this  country 
can  now  look  for  protection  against  the  measures  threatened  to  be 
consummated  here,  will  maintain  to  the  last,  regardless  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Tories  abroad  or  their  allies  at  home. 

[Clay  replied .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  when  there  was  a  question  at  issue  between  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  himself,  that  Senator  was  not  the  judge 
of  its  accuracy,  nor  was  he;  but  he  would  leave  it  to  the  Senate,  and 
to  all  present  who  had  heard  the  argument,  if  he  had  not  met  it  fairly. 
Did  he  not  quote,  in  tones  of  exultation,  the  triumph  of  the  Tory 
party  in  England  as  the  triumph  of  his  principles  over  the  principles 
of  free  trade?  And  when  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  had  noticed  the  points 
of  identity  in  principle  between  the  Tory  party  of  England  and  the 
Whig  party  of  this  country,  had  the  Senator  attempted  to  leply? 
Nay  more,  he  had  alluded  to  the  striking  coincidence  between  the 
party  affinities  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country,  and  showed  that 
this  victory  was  not  a  Tory  victory  only,  but  an  Abolitionist  victoiy 
-the  advocates  of  high  taxes  on  sugar  joining  the  advocates  of  high 
taxes  on  bread,  and  now  the  Senator  wishes  to  pioduce  the  impies- 
sion  that  he  had  not  fairly  met  the  question,  and  tries  to  make  a  new 
issue.  There  was  one  trait  in  the  Senator’s  character  which  he  had 
often  noticed.  He  makes  his  onslaughts  with  great  impetuosity,  not 
always  thinking  where  they  will  carry  him;  and  when  he  finds  him¬ 
self  in  difficulty,  all  his  great  ingenuity  is  taxed  to  make  a  skilful 
retreat.  Like  the  French  general,  Moreau,  he  is  more  celebrated 
for  the  dexterity  of  his  retreats  than  the  fame  of  his  battles. 


From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  399-400.  Also  printed 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  August  30,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Charleston,  S.C., 
Mercury,  September  3,  1841,  p.  2;  Benton,  Thirty  Years’  View  2:314-316. 
Variants  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  August  28,  1841,  p.  3;  the  Baltimore, 
Md.,  American  and  Commercial  Daily  Advertiser,  August  30,  1841,  p.  2. 


Remarks  on  fixing  a  date  for  adjournment,  8/30.  Benjamin  Tap- 
pan  of  Ohio  appealed  to  the  [Whig]  majority  to  set  a  deadline  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  present  special  session  of  Congress.  “Mr. 
Calhoun  hoped  that  the  motion  would  be  taken  up.  He  thought  it 
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was  full  time  that  it  should  be  acted  on.  The  majority  would  have 
it  in  their  power  to  fix  their  own  day,  and—”  Here  Henry  Clay 
called  Calhoun  to  order,  saying  that  Tappan’s  motion  was  not  de¬ 
batable.  The  Chair  agreed  with  Clay.  “Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  the 
rule  [cited  by  the  Chair]  was  constantly  violated,  and  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  violated,  whenever  a  motion  to  take  up  a  subject  is  made, 
by  stating  the  reasons  for  such  motion;  but  he  would  inform  the 
Senator  that  if  the  minority  were  to  be  choked  off  by  this  gag  law, 
the  majority  should  be  choked  off  also.”  From  Congressional  Globe, 
27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  402.  Also  printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Globe,  August  31, 1841,  p.  2.  Variant  in  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald, 
September  1  and  2,  1841. 


Further  Remarks  on  the  Bill  Relating 
to  Tariff  Duties  and  Drawbacks 

[In  the  Senate,  August  30,  1841] 
[James  Buchanan  advocated  repeal  of  a  provision  of  an  1832  revenue 
act  that  had  left  railroad  iron  duty  free.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  replied  at  great  length  to  the  remarks  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  [James  Buchanan].  The  Senator  said  that, 
by  this  bill,  all  articles  are  carried  up  to  twenty  per  cent,  except  rail¬ 
road  iron.  Now  an  examination  of  the  first  section  of  the  bill  will 
show  that  many  other  articles  were  exempted,  and  among  them 
indigo,  and  raw  hides,  the  latter  article  being  an  important  excep¬ 
tion,  as  the  duty  on  it  would  amount  to  some  millions  annually;  and 
it  is  in  favor  of  incorporations  that  this  exemption  is  made?  The 
Senator  says  that  the  manufacture  of  iron  is  important:  so  is  the 
manufacture  of  railroads  important.  The  iron  wishes  protection  at 
the  expense  of  the  railroad,  and  the  railroad  desires  that  it  may  not 
be  burdened  by  the  imposition  of  these  additional  taxes.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  protecting  a  domestic  against  the  competition  of  a  for¬ 
eign  fabric,  but  one  article  of  domestic  manufacture  against  another 
—railroads  against  iron.  He  thought  they  had  a  right  to  complain 
of  the  course  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Henry  Clay] 
with  the  bill.  It  was  hurried  upon  them  without  a  moment’s  notice, 
and  the  Senator  has  given  us  not  a  word  of  explanation  as  to  the 
general  policy  intended  to  be  pursued;  and  we  are  here  fighting  in 
the  dark,  railroads  against  iron;  iron  wanting  the  supremacy  over 
railroads,  and  railroads  not  wishing  to  yield  this  supremacy. 
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Mr.  C[alhoun]  then  went  into  an  extended  detail  of  the  various 
lines  of  railroads  completed  and  in  progress  in  the  Southern  States 
for  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Ohio,  and  with  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  if  this  great  branch  of  American  manufactures  was  let 
alone,  and  not  burdened  with  taxes,  a  communication  would  soon 
be  complete  from  Charleston  and  Savannah,  to  what  he  considered 
the  very  heart  of  the  American  continent— the  mouth  of  the  Ohio 
river.  He  knew  that  the  Southern  section  was  the  weaker  party,  and 
that  they  would  be  overpowered  in  a  contest  whenever  their  interest 
would  clash  with  other  sectional  interests.  He  knew  that  their 
staple  was  the  article  on  which  were  laid  all  the  expenses  of  the 
Government,  as  the  public  lands  have  been  diverted  from  their 
legitimate  purposes,  and  we  have  a  bill  on  the  table  for  fastening 
the  Post  Office  on  the  Treasury.  And  in  view  of  all  this,  they  now 
ask  you  to  let  this  great  branch  of  home  industry  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  alone;  to  let  it  have  fair  play.  Upon  the  completion  of 
these  important  works  depended  in  a  great  degree  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  South,  and  in  another  view  they  were  extremely 
important.  In  his  opinion,  these  [sic]  were  but  two  modes  by  which 
this  country  was  to  be  effectually  defended  in  time  of  war — these 
were  our  naval  defences  and  railroads.  If  any  lodgment  is  attempted 
by  a  foreign  nation,  it  will  be  in  the  South,  the  portion  most  vulner¬ 
able,  and  the  most  defenceless— for  the  Government  has  not  bestowed 
that  attention  to  it  which  it  has  to  other  sections;  and  these  works 
will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  prompt  transportation  of 
troops  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  points  assailed.  And  the  South 
wished  the  completion  of  these  works  from  political  considerations. 
They  wanted  to  be  better  acquainted  with  their  brethren  of  the 
West,  and  these  works  would  furnish  them  the  means  of  constant 
and  friendly  intercourse  with  that  great  and  growing  section  of  our 
country. 

[Buchanan  replied .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  replied  at  much  length  to  Mr.  Buchanan.  The 
Senator  boasted  of  the  advantages  of  his  State  in  the  abundance  of 
her  mineral  wealth,  for  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  these  advantages,  he  is  not  content,  but  proposes  further 
advantages  by  his  amendment.  As  great  as  are  his  advantages  for 
tlie  manufacture  of  iron,  ours  are  as  great  for  the  manufacture  of 
railroads.  The  Senator  says  that  hides  are  introduced  duty  free 
because  they  are  the  raw  material  which  forms  the  basis  of  many 
important  branches  of  domestic  industry.  Well,  is  not  a  railroad  an 
important,  nay,  is  it  not  the  most  important  of  all  our  domestic 
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productions?  In  their  very  creation  (or  manufacture  as  it  might 
literally  be  called)  they  employed  a  greater  amount  of  manual  labor 
than  any  other  species  of  labor,  and  gave  facilities  to  the  f aimer, 
merchant,  traveller,  tradesman,  manufacturer,  and  mechanics  of  all 
kinds.  Why  then,  asked  Mr.  Calhoun,  should  iron  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  railroads  be  taxed,  and  raw  hides  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  leather  be  left  free?  The  one  gives  encouragement  and  facilities 
to  all  other  species  of  home  industry;  the  other  principally  to  that 
employed  in  making  shoes  and  harness. 

[Buchanan  spoke  again.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  observed  that  one  of  his  arguments  against  the 
distribution  bill  was,  that  it  would  take  from  the  people  more  in 
taxes  than  it  gave  to  the  States  in  distribution.  In  reply  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  he  contended  that  no  cause 
could  justify  the  imposition  of  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
on  railroad  iron,  which  would  be  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States.  Raw  hides,  by  the  bill,  had  been  exempted  from  duty, 
but  what  greater  reason  was  there  for  the  exemption  of  this  article 
from  duty  than  of  railroad  iron. 

[Debate  continued  among  a  number  of  Senators.  Henry  Clay 
remarked  that  if  the  tariff  were  put  on  railroad  iron,  the  price  would 
come  down  in  five  years.  It  would  provide,  he  said,  an  indisputable 
demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of  the  principle  of  protection .”] 

Mr.  Calhoun  rose  simply  to  state  that  the  prediction  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Henry  Clay]  would  be  like  all  the  predic¬ 
tions  he  had  favored  Congress  with  for  the  last  five  and  twenty 
years.  The  reverse  of  the  Senator’s  prediction  would  come  to  pass. 
This  was  always  the  fate  of  his  predictions.  He  uses  precisely  the 
same  language  now  that  he  did  twenty  years  ago,  and  all  knew  the 
result  of  his  predictions  of  that  day.  He,  Mr.  C[alhoun]  could  not 
consent  to  take  his  predictions,  and  he  was  pretty  sure  nobody  else 
would.  The  Senator  has  professed  his  determination  to  continue 
this  session,  which  he  acknowledges  he  can  terminate  when  he 
pleases,  until  two  of  his  great  measures  are  consummated.  Now,  as 
the  Senator  has  it  in  his  power  to  terminate  the  session,  why  does  he 
not  withdraw  his  Tariff  bill  and  the  Bank  bill,  and  let  the  session  be 
brought  at  once  to  a  close?  If  he  is  really  anxious  to  adjourn,  let 
him  give  up  these  bills.  Let  his  friends  give  up  their  Bank  bill. 

Mr.  Clay.  Never,  never!  No,  not  if  we  stay  here  till  Christmas. 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Very  well;  let  the  country  understand  that  it  is 
those  who  unnecessarily  brought  us  here,  now  prefer  keeping  us 
here  till  Christmas,  to  giving  up  the  measures  on  which  they  have 
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been  so  signally  defeated  in  argument.  Now  as  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  had  issued  his  mandate  to  his  friends,  he  ( Mr.  Calhoun ) 
would  give  his  advice  to  the  friends  of  the  people.  It  was  this:  let 
us  be  the  more  united,  and  the  more  determined.  Let  us  march  on, 
and  batter  down  this  whole  system  of  measures.  Let  us  meet  this 
new  Bank  bill  as  we  did  the  last,  and  let  us  argue  the  amendments 
of  this  tariff  bill  with  a  view  of  protecting  the  people.  It  will  take 
our  utmost  vigilance  to  guard  the  country  against  the  iniquitous 
measures  with  which  it  is  threatened. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  403-404.  Also  printed 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  August  31,  1841,  p.  2.  Variants  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  August  31,  1841,  p.  3;  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald, 
September  1,  1841,  p.  2;  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer,  September  3,  1841,  p.  2. 

Remarks  on  the  distribution  bill,  8/30.  Under  consideration  was 
an  amendment  to  change  the  formula  for  distribution  of  funds  among 
the  States.  “Mr.  Calhoun  complained  of  the  injustice  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  alteration  in  the  distribution;  he  maintained,  that  if  the  dis¬ 
tribution  should  be  made,  according  to  population,  and  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  representation,  that  the  large  States  would  have  a  much 
smaller  share,  in  case  of  a  fraction  occurring  in  the  ratio,  than 
would  fall  to  the  small  States  in  a  similar  case.”  From  the  New  York, 
N.Y.,  Herald,  September  1  and  2,  1841.  (In  a  variant  report  in 
Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  405,  Calhoun  was  re¬ 
ported  as  arguing  also  that  “gentlemen  should  deliberate  well  before 
they  gave  up  the  principle  of  protection  guaranteed  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution  to  the  small  States,  by  equality  of  representation  as  to  their 
sovereignties.”) 


Remarks  on  the  Bill  Making 
Appropriations  for  the  Post 
Office  Department 

[In  the  Senate,  August  31,  1841] 
[ John  Henderson,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Post  Roads,  moved  to  take  up  this  bill,  just  received  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  advocated  an  amendment  increasing 
the  appropriations  by  $15,000  to  make  up  arrears  in  accounts.  In  the 
discussion  that  followed  Calhoun  spoke  briefly  and  unsuccessfully 
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three  times  in  favor  of  tabling  the  bill  for  a  day  for  further  study. 
Discussion  proceeded  among  a  number  of  Senators .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  moved  an  amendment,  providing  that  the  sum 
appropriated  by  this  bill  should  be  refunded  to  the  Treasury  from 
the  future  earning[s]  of  the  Post  Office  Department  in  three  annual 
instalments,  beginning  with  the  1st  of  June  1842.  He  supposed  it 
was  generally  admitted  that  this  money  was  to  be  refunded,  and  the 
effect  of  his  amendment  was  to  designate  specifically  the  time  when 
these  payments  shall  commence.  Every  dollar  taken  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  planter  by  taxation,  is  a  dollar  abstracted  from  the 
source  which  encourages  the  products  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
consumed  by  the  planter.  He,  ( Mr.  Calhoun, )  had  looked  into  the 
whole  subject.  He  could  not  help  seeing  the  catastrophe  almost  at 
hand.  Every  thing  introduced  by  the  party  in  power,  no  matter 
how  or  upon  what  measure  introduced,  is  carefully  calculated  to 
carry  out  the  grand  scheme  of  rendering  it  indispensable  to  resort 
to  enormous  taxation.  Nothing  is  thought  of  but  increased  expen¬ 
diture,  appropriations  in  advance,  to  encourage  future  expenditure, 
and  the  consequent  recourse  to  the  custom  house  to  keep  up  the 
Treasury.  The  refusal  to  give  full  and  satisfactory  information  on 
all  subjects  of  appropriation,  is  quite  consistent  with  this  course. 
If  it  was  not  part  of  the  system,  why  should  not  time  be  given  for 
information  on  the  subject  now  brought  forward?  Ought  not  the 
Senate  to  be  told  what  is  the  current  expense  of  the  Department, 
what  are  its  resources,  and  what  may  be  calculated  upon  for  meeting 
its  engagements?  Has  it  been  shown  that  no  retrenchments  can  be 
made?  Has  it  been  shown  that  this  demand  cannot  be  postponed 
till  the  Department  itself  is  able  to  meet  it?  Not  one  of  these  things 
has  been  shown.  We  have,  however,  enough  before  us,  to  know 
that  from  the  increased  activity  of  commerce,  there  will  be  an  increase 
of  postage  and  increased  means;  but  without  waiting  for  this,  we 
are  now  called  upon,  not  only  to  advance  a  sum  now  wanted,  but 
to  provide  for  what  may  be  wanted.  He  should  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

[Henderson  argued  that  the  funds  were  only  the  return  of  a 
small  part  of  a  surplus  paid  by  the  Post  Office  into  the  Treasury 
“some  years  ago.”] 

Mr.  Calhoun.  Very  well;  what  objection  can  there  be  to  the 
amendment  requiring  the  Department  within  three  years  to  reinstate 
the  sum  in  the  Treasury.  If  this  is  not  made  a  condition  of  the  grant, 
there  will  be  no  curb  on  the  expenditures  of  the  Department.  Do 
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we  not  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  the  Department  keep  down 
its  expenditures;  and  will  not  the  difficulty  be  increased  by  this  bill 
in  its  present  form?  The  prudence  and  propriety  of  the  amendment 
must  be  so  obvious  that  he  (Mr.  C[alhoun])  should  say  no  more 
on  the  subject. 

[Calhouns  amendment  was  defeated  20  to  26.  Debate  continued .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  remarked,  that  although  the  bill  was  now  brought 
to  its  passage,  no  case  had  been  made  out  to  show  that  it  ought  to 
pass.  Surely  the  Senate  was  entitled  to  far  more  information  than 
had  been  given  before  it  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  sanction  this 
appropriation.  He  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  readiness  of  the 
gentleman  [sic]  on  the  other  side  to  vote  for  any  appropriation  asked 
for  without  any  reasons  whatever  being  furnished.  The  one  object 
of  all  such  appropriations,  was  enough  for  them,  that  of  increasing 
the  burdens  of  the  Treasury  with  a  view  of  creating  a  necessity  for 
high  duties.  He  did  not  blame  them,  with  their  views;  they  were 
quite  consistent.  They,  no  doubt,  believed  that  the  more  they  put 
upon  the  Treasury  the  better.  This  was  the  foundation  of  all  their 
measures,  and  that  upon  which  they  grounded  their  hopes  of  being 
able  to  wield  a  machine  for  keeping  them  in  power.  They  have  the 
largest  interest  in  the  country  in  the  franking  privilege,  and  in  the 
exemption  of  the  heads  of  Departments  from  postage.  It  is  a  branch 
of  the  machinery  by  which  they  mean  to  operate.  Their  constitu¬ 
ents,  the  bankers  and  their  dependants,  have  the  same  interest  in 
the  continuance  of  their  privileges.  The  gentlemen  are  quite  con¬ 
sistent  to  themselves  and  their  constituents  in  throwing  the  burden 
of  their  correspondence  upon  the  public  Treasury.  They  are  pur¬ 
suing  the  proper  line  of  duty  for  their  constituency,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  carrying  out  their  own  grand  design  of  burdening 
the  revenue  of  the  country  so  as  to  render  its  increase,  by  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  duties,  inevitable.  But  he  trusted  there  were  some  gentlemen 
among  them  not  so  deeply  pledged  to  that  policy  as  to  vote  for 
this  bill. 

[After  further  discussion,  the  bill,  with  several  amendments,  was 
passed  27  to  15.] 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  408-410.  Also  printed 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  September  1,  1841,  pp.  2-3.  Variants  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  September  1,  1841,  p.  2;  the 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald,  September  2,  1841,  p.  2.  PC  of  Calhoun’s  amend¬ 
ment  in  Senate  Journal,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  223. 
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To  Th[omas]  G.  Clemson,  Pendleton 

Washington,  1st  Sep[tembe]r  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  I  write  to  say,  that  the  time  of  adjournment  is  not  yet 
fixed;  but  we  will  certainly  adjourn  some  time  next  week,  say  a  week 
from  to  day.  The  impatience  of  the  members  to  leave  [  is  so  great 
interlined ]  that  they  can  no  longer  be  detained. 

The  [“bank”  canceled ]  fiscal  corporation  will  be  taken  up  to  day 
&  will,  I  think,  be  sent  to  the  President  [John  Tyler]  tomorrow.  It 
will  be  vetoed.  The  land  bill,  the  worst  of  all,  is  before  him.  It 
will  probably  be  signed.  The  Tariff  bill,  an  abominable  one,  will  be 
passed. 

I  am  overwhellmed  [sic]  with  business  and  have  time  to  add  but 
little  more.  I  shall  leave  immediately  after  the  adjournment,  and 
will  return  by  Raleigh,  Salisbury,  and,  if  there  be  a  stage  line,  by 
Lincolnton  [N.C.]  &  Greenville  [S.C.]. 

I  will  probably  not  write  again  till  I  leave.  I  shall  not  have  a 
leisure  moment.  I  heard  from  Andrew  [Pickens  Calhoun]  as  late  as 
the  14th.  All  well  &  the  prospect  very  good. 

My  love  to  all.  Your  affectionate  father,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  variant  PC  in  Jameson,  ed..  Correspondence,  p.  487.  Note: 
The  Fiscal  Corporation  bill,  already  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  9/3.  As  Calhoun  predicted,  it  was  vetoed  by 
Tyler. 

Remarks  on  taking  up  the  Fiscal  Corporation  bill,  9/1.  John  M. 
Berrien  moved  to  postpone  the  pending  unfinished  business  and  take 
up  the  “fiscal  corporation”  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  William  C.  Rives  of  Va.  asked,  as  a  matter  of  Senatorial  cour¬ 
tesy,  that  Berrien  withdraw  his  motion.  “Mr.  Calhoun  felt  reluctant 
to  place  himself  in  a  position  to  be  accused  of  being  wanting  in 
courtesy  on  any  subject,  but  he  desired  to  go  on  with  the  Bank  Bill, 
and  he  would  state  his  reasons  in  a  few  words.  There  were  a  great 
many  Senators  anxious  to  go  home — it  was  difficult  to  retain  them 
here— and  he  knew  until  this  Bank  Bill  was  disposed  of,  and  the 
President  had  had  ample  time  to  act  upon  it,  they  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  continue  here.  He  was  therefore  for  dispatching  the  Bank 
Bill,  and  then  the  other  bills  regularly-but  he  was  for  dispatching 
that  first  which  ought  to  be  first;  and  there  could  be  no  difficulty,  as 
the  bill  had  been  long  before  them.”  Rives  remarked  that  Calhoun 
wished  to  give  the  President  “a  great  deal  of  time.”  “Mr.  Calhoun 
[said  he]  wished  to  give  the  President  the  constitutional  ten  days.” 
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From  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald,  September  4, 1841,  p.  1.  Variants 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  September  2,  1841,  p.  3;  Con¬ 
gressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  417. 

Remarks  in  reply  to  Henry  Clay  during  debate  on  the  Fiscal 
Corporation  bill,  9/2.  There  was  a  long  and  often  facetious  debate 
between  James  Buchanan,  opposed,  and  William  S.  Archer  in  favor 
of  the  bill.  They  were  followed  by  Clay,  who  linked  the  expected 
veto  by  President  John  Tyler  of  the  bill  to  a  night  meeting  allegedly 
held  on  8/16  at  the  White  House  between  the  President  and  “the 
whole  Loco  Foco  party  in  Congress.”  Prominent  in  this  meeting, 
he  suggested,  was  “the  grave  and  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.”  “Mr.  Calhoun  [said:]  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  had 
admitted  that  the  picture  which  he  drew  was  a  jest,  but  he  (Mr. 
Calhoun)  did  not  like  such  jests.  He  had  not  been  to  the  President  s 
for  two  months,  but  from  all  the  information  he  had,  he  believed  it 
to  be  impossible  that  the  President  could  sign  this  bill.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  could  only  fail  by  timidity.”  From  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald, 
September  6, 1841,  p.  1.  Variant  in  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.,  Appendix,  p.  344. 


Further  Remarks  in  Reply  to  Henry 
Clay  on  the  Fiscal  Corporation  Bill 

[In  the  Senate,  September  2,  1841] 
[Clay  finished  a  long  speech  containing  many  light  references  to  Cal¬ 
houns  previous  positions  in  regard  to  a  national  bank  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  surplus  revenue  and  to  his  relationship  with  President  John 
Tyler.  The  question  before  the  Senate  was  ordering  the  Fiscal  Cor¬ 
poration  bill  to  a  third  reading,  but  the  day  s  debate  had  been  free- 
ranging.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  had  been  aware  of  the  previously  expressed 
opinions  of  President  Tyler  in  regard  to  a  former  distribution  bill. 
But  there  could  be  nothing  inconsistent  with  those  opinions  should 
he  veto  that  which  had  just  been  sent  to  him.  The  report  alluded  to 
had  been  made  many  years  ago  [that  is,  in  1835],  at  a  time  when 
there  was  a  large  surplus  in  the  Treasury,  which  lay  like  an  incubus 
upon  the  Government.  The  Distribution  bill  at  that  time,  too,  had 
been  limited  to  five  years,  besides  other  points  in  which  it  differed 
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from  that  just  passed.  This  had  passed  when  there  was  confessedly 
a  deficit  of  revenue,  when  the  Government  was  under  the  necessity  of 
borrowing,  and  when  high  taxes  were  being  laid  on  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Treasury.  Now,  waiving  all  ques¬ 
tions  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  such  a  bill,  ( on  which,  however, 
he  totally  disagreed  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,)  on  the  point 
of  its  expediency  the  difference  between  them  was  as  broad  as  the 
distance  between  east  and  west.  The  President  might  veto  the  bill 
on  the  simple  ground  of  its  inexpediency;  for  never  was  any  measure 
more  inexpedient.  The  President,  then,  in  entire  consistency  with 
all  his  previous  declarations,  had  it  perfectly  within  his  option  to 
sign  the  bill  or  not.  Besides,  there  was  a  reservation  in  his  recom¬ 
mendation  of  such  a  measure  in  his  message,  viz:  that  it  should  not 
violate  the  compromise  [of  1833];  but  who  could  believe  that  such 
must  not  be  the  effect  of  it?  for,  by  the  most  preposterous  of  all  ar¬ 
rangements,  the  Senate  had  passed  the  distribution  bill  before  the 
revenue  bill.  According  to  the  Senator’s  own  showing,  he  could 
dispense  with  the  duty  on  tea  and  coffee.  So,  if  the  President  signed 
the  distribution  bill,  he  would  not  only  give  away  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands,  but  would  at  the  same  time  violate  the  compromise. 

But  the  Senator  denied  that  the  issue  is  now  between  the  old 
Federal  and  Democratic  parties.  Mr.  C[alhoun]  would  appeal  to  any 
gentleman  at  all  acquainted  with  our  history,  whether  such  measures 
as  funding  the  public  debt,  enacting  a  high  protective  tariff,  and 
extravagance  in  appropriation,  were  not  the  true  destructive  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  old  Federal  party?— and  whether  the  object  of  this  extra 
session  had  not  been  to  revive  that  system,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
the  old  Republican  party?  The  Senator  had  asked  whether  that 
party  had  ever  been  the  advocates  of  Executive  power?  Mr.  C[al- 
houn]  replied,  never.  And  they  now  opposed  the  Senator’s  measures 
because  they  were  all  designed  to  augment  that  power.  The  con¬ 
stitutional  power  of  the  President  never  was  or  could  be  formidable, 
unless  it  was  accompanied  by  a  Congress  which  was  prepared  to 
corrupt  the  Constitution.  The  Senator,  while  he  professed  to  make 
war  on  patronage  was,  in  reality,  laying  the  foundation  for  it,  deep 
and  strong. 

The  veto  power  had  always  been  advocated  by  the  prominent 
men  of  the  Democratic  party.  And  so  far  from  being  monarchical 
in  its  character,  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
constitutional  powers.  It  was  the  instrument  provided  for  stopping 
a  dominant  majority,  when  it  was  disposed  to  violate  the  Constitu- 
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tion.  It  had  always  been  exercised  by  Republican  Presidents:  never 
by  those  in  favor  of  Federal  doctrines.  If  the  President  desired  to 
secure  for  himself  strength,  let  him  put  his  veto  both  on  the  Bank  and 
Distribution  bills.  If  he  did  this,  the  Whig  party  would  be  as 
powerless  as  an  infant.  As  to  the  few  remaining  measures,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  fear.  To  veto  such  a  bill  as  the  Distribution 
bill,  would  be  a  work  worth  doing.  The  President  was  bound  to 
look  at  the  question  of  expediency;  and  he  owed  it  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  to  himself  to  put  his  veto  on  both  measures.  If  he  did  this, 
Mr.  C[alhoun]  hoped  he  would  receive  a  firm,  steady,  unwavering 
support. 

[After  further  discussion  William  C.  Rives  of  Va.  condemned  the 
“impropriety  and  unparliamentary  character ”  of  a  debate  concerning 
anticipated  events  and  dwelling  on  unofficial  aspects  of  the  situation .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  denied  that  he  had  made  proffers  of  any  kind,  or 
tendered  to  the  President  any  advice,  save  openly  in  his  place. 

[Rives  replied.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  the  Senator  had  worked  himself  into  a  great 
rage  without  any  reason.  The  President  had  no  right  to  send  his 
opinions  to  the  Senate  by  any  channel  but  through  his  official  acts. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  White 
House— of  giving  and  receiving  advice  there.  Had  he  not  advised 
the  President  to  veto  this  bill? 

Mr.  Rives  (with  great  emotion)  answered,  “No!” 

Mr.  C[alhoun]  said  that  an  independent  Senator  had  no  chance 
here  with  one  who  was  otherwise.  One  went  to  the  President;  the 
other  did  not.  The  Senator  had  got  into  a  very  great  heat,  but  had 
said  not  a  word  upon  the  bill.  All  his  rage  had  been  expended 
upon  Mr.  C[alhoun]  and  other  Senators,  whom  he  had  undertaken 
to  lecture.  Mr.  C[alhoun]  thought  the  President  would  do  well  to 
veto  this  bill.  This  he  should  say,  freely;  and  the  Senator  might 
make  what  he  pleased  of  it. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  Appendix,  pp.  346-347.  Also 
printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  September  25, 
1841,  p.  2;  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  September  28,  1841,  pp.  1-2;  the 
Charleston,  S.C.,  Courier,  October  7,  1841,  p.  2. 
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Remarks  on  Presenting  the  Clarke 
County  Resolutions 

[In  the  Senate,  September  3,  1841] 
Mr.  Calhoun  presented  the  proceeding  [on  8/23]  of  a  large  and 
respectable  portion  of  the  Republicans  of  Clarke  county,  Virginia, 
which  the  meeting  had  requested  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  [Thomas  H.]  Benton,)  to  lay  before  the 
Senate.  The  meeting  express,  in  strong  but  decorous  language, 
their  disapprobation  of  the  measures  of  the  present  session  of  Con¬ 
gress;  they  enter  into  a  review,  and,  in  his  opinion,  an  able  review, 
of  the  promises  and  pledges  given  by  the  Whig  party  prior  to  the  re¬ 
cent  Presidential  election,  which  have  been  violated  or  unredeemed; 
and  they  express,  in  warm  terms,  their  approbation  of  the  recent 
veto  of  the  President.  Mr.  C[alhoun]  asked  that  they  might  be  read, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

[ When  the  resolutions  were  read,  William  C.  Preston  of  S.C.  said 
that  they  were  “characterized  by  the  vulgar  party  slang  of  the  day ” 
and  should  not  be  disseminated  by  the  Senate.  He  moved  that  they 
be  tabled .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  the  citizens  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
be  heard  on  all  the  great  leading  topics  in  which  their  interests  were 
so  vitally  concerned.  The  matter  in  this  document  had  been  de¬ 
nounced— why,  he  could  not  perceive;  certainly  there  was  nothing 
in  it  to  justify  the  remarks  of  his  colleague.  Other  documents  of 
the  same  kind  had  been  presented  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  Why 
this  should  be  particularly  excepted  to,  he  could  not  understand. 
He  held  it  to  be  a  right  inherent  in  the  people  to  be  heard  on  all 
occasions  on  subjects  of  general  interest,  when  their  opinions  are 
expressed  in  decorous  language;  and  he  would  challenge  a  compari¬ 
son  of  that  of  the  memorial,  with  what  Senators  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  in  that  chamber;  far  more  decorous  than  was  used  by 
Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  chamber  yesterday.  Should  they 
prescribe  a  rule  to  the  people  of  this  country,  which  they  did  not 
observe  themselves?  He  hoped  the  motion  would  not  prevail. 

[Prestons  motion  was  adopted  26  to  17.] 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  422.  Also  printed  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  September  4,  1841,  p.  2.  Variants  in  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  September  4,  1841,  p.  3;  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald, 
September  6,  1841,  p.  1. 
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From  Djaniel]  K[urtz,  Acting  Commissioner,]  0[ffice  of]  I[ndian] 
A[ffairs],  9/4.  He  returns  the  papers  received  with  Calhoun’s  note 
of  8/28  and  states  “that  this  office  cannot  comply  with  Mr.  [Chris¬ 
topher]  Orr’s  request  [in  regard  to  lands  in  the  Chickasaw  cession  in 
Miss.],  as  it  is  not  aware  that  any  transfers  of  the  claims  adverted  to 
by  him,  have  been  made  by  claimants.”  FC  in  DNA,  RG  75  ( Records 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs ) ,  Letters  Sent  by  the  Office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  1824-1882,  31:88  (M-21:31). 


Remarks  on  the  Tariff  Duties  and 
Drawbacks  Bill 

[In  the  Senate,  September  4,  1841] 
[In  support  of  this  bill,  Henry  Clay,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  expounded  on  the  state  of  the  Treasury,  remarking  that  in 
the  current  year  expenditures  would  exceed  receipts  by  $16,000,000.] 
Mr.  Calhoun  observed  that,  for  the  first  time  this  session,  now  at 
its  very  close,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  had  thought 
proper  to  develope  the  financial  policy  of  the  present  Administration, 
and  the  calculations  upon  which  its  measures  are  to  be  based.  The 
exposition  was  so  extensive,  and  embraced  so  many  calculations 
which  could  not  be  accurately  remembered  without  proper  data, 
that  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  conceived  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  the  subject  without  a  postponement;  and  in  hoping  that  the 
bill  would  be  laid  over  till  Monday,  he  would  ask  the  Senator  what 
means  he  would  afford  the  Senate  of  having  his  exposition  placed 
before  it  for  consideration. 

[Clay  offered  to  let  Calhoun  have  the  use  of  his  “ tables  and  calcu- 
lations.”  Calhoun  again  urged  postponing  the  bill  until  “Monday” 
(9/6)  so  that  Clay  could  provide  adequate  information  on  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  matter.  Clay  opposed  the  delay  on  the  grounds  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  soon  would  be  ready  to  adjourn .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  remarked  that  he  would  assume  no  responsibility. 
If  the  Senator  chose  to  force  through  a  measure  of  this  importance, 
and  fraught  with  consequences  of  such  magnitude  without  leaving 
it  in  the  power  of  those  who  disapproved  of  it,  to  provide  themselves 
with  full  information  as  to  the  various  tables  and  calculations  on 
which  he  based  his  exposition,  he  (Mr.  Clay)  should  himself  assume 
that  responsibility.  No  time  was  giving  [sic]  for  examining  his  de- 
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tails,  and  ascertaining  whether  they  were  correct,  or  whether  there 
were  any  omissions  in  his  statements,  which  would  not  lead  to  dif¬ 
ferent  results  from  those  which  the  Senator  imagined.  It  was  impor¬ 
tant  to  ascertain  whether  nothing  had  been  omitted,  as  well  as 
whether  more  was  assumed  than  a  close  examination  of  details 
would  warrant.  But  he  would  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  say  whether 
it  was  proper  to  proceed  in  this  precipitate  manner  under  the  dis¬ 
advantage  he  had  mentioned,  and  the  want  of  information  as  to  the 
statement  just  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
consisting  of  so  many  details  in  figures  that  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  keep  them  in  view,  without  adequate  time  for  reflection. 
He  would,  however,  assume  no  responsibility  in  calling  for  a  post¬ 
ponement;  and,  without  saying  more  on  that  subject,  he  would  say 
that  the  whole  of  the  very  elaborate  speech  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  was  the  most  overwhelming  argument  that  could  be 
offered  against  the  Distribution  bill,  which  had  been  forced  through 
Congress  within  a  few  days.  The  exposition  just  made  on  the  present 
bill  threw  a  new  light  on  the  system,  by  which  the  measures  of  this 
session  were  to  be  consummated.  He  (Mr.  Calhoun)  had  repeat¬ 
edly,  throughout  the  session,  asked  why  this  Revenue  bill  was  not 
the  first  of  those  measures  placed  under  the  consideration  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  bill  could  never  be  introduced  till  now,  when  it  was  too 
late  to  affect  the  other  measures  of  the  system.  Why  was  not  this  bill 
brought  out  before  the  Distribution  bill,  and  the  several  appropria¬ 
tion  bills  of  this  session?  Why  was  it  so  carefully  delayed  until 
those  bills  were  placed  beyond  the  danger  of  rejection?  Was  it  not 
because  not  one  of  them  could  have  been  passed  in  the  face  of  the 
exposition  which  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  now  thinks  proper  to 
make  to  insure  the  passage  of  this  bill?  He  (Mr.  Calhoun)  would 
ask  the  Senator  how  he  was  to  justify  himself  for  his  course  in  regard 
to  this  measure?  How  was  he  to  justify  himself  for  withholding  till 
this  time  the  exposition  which  only  could  enable  the  co-ordinate 
branches  of  the  Government  to  act  understandingly  on  the  other 
measures  which  he  called  upon  them  to  concur  in?  Why  did  he 
withhold  this  information  till  the  announcement,  in  the  official  organ 
of  the  Administration,  that  the  Executive  had  signed  the  Distribu¬ 
tion  bill?  Was  it  not  very  well  known  that  the  President  would  not 
give  that  bill  the  sanction  of  his  name  if  he  thought  it  would  be 
the  means  of  violating  the  Compromise  act?  And  here  is  the  ex¬ 
position  of  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  now  that  [it]  is 
known  this  fatal  act  is  placed  beyond  reach,  proving,  in  the  most 
conclusive  manner,  that  the  result  is  inevitable— that  the  Compromise 
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act  must  be  violated  in  consequence  of  this  Distribution  bill.  Now, 
when  the  precursors  of  this  Tariff  bill  have  cut  off  all  retreat,  when 
no  possibility  of  retrieving  one  fatal  step  is  left,  the  mover  of  the 
whole  system  comes  out  and  tells  the  world  that  this  Government 
is  to  have  a  deficit  of  sixteen  millions  in  its  Treasury  at  the  end  of 
the  year!  And  this  bill  has  been  kept  back,  and  this  exposition  has 
been  delayed,  till  the  signature  of  the  President  has  been  obtained 
to  the  Distribution  bill,  with  a  full  knowledge  that,  had  they  pre¬ 
ceded  that  bill,  his  signature  never  would  have  been  given  to  it. 
Now  it  is  fully  seen  why  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  gag-laws  to 
force  through  these  measures  in  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  Congress, 
without  discussion,  without  examination,  without  deliberation,  and 
in  such  hot  haste.  Hence  the  rush  of  appropriation  bills  through 
that  House.  Now  it  comes  out  that  the  new  expenditures  authorized 
by  this  extra  session  alone,  are  upwards  of  six  millions.  If  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  saw  all  this,  how  can  that  functionary  find  any 
justification  in  pushing  on  his  expenditures  beyond  his  resources, 
and  in  recommending  appropriations  to  produce  this  state  of  things? 
Has  every  thing  been  going  on  by  chance,  or  design?  Or  are  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  willing  to  admit  that  they  know  not  what  they  are  doing,  and 
have  set  the  whole  machine  of  Government  out  of  order?  Is  it  their 
pleasure  or  their  purpose  to  keep  the  affairs  of  Government  in  such 
confusion,  that  no  consequences  can  be  seen  by  those  whom  they 
call  upon  to  act,  till  their  measures  are  consummated,  and  it  is  too 
late  to  pause?  Has  not  this  been  the  effect  of  that  shameful  course 
of  legislation  by  which  these  measures  have  been  made  dependent 
upon  each  other,  and  by  means  of  which,  as  a  whole,  they  are  forced 
upon  the  country,  whereas,  on  their  individual  merits,  they  could  not 
stand  the  test?  For  this  end,  the  passage  of  the  one  has  been  made 
a  bargain  for  the  passage  of  the  other;  and  that  is  left  last  which 
should  have  been  first,  because,  had  it  been  first,  the  others  never 
could  have  passed.  If  nothing  but  an  honest  and  fair  course  of 
legislation  had  been  contemplated,  what  would  have  been  the  order 
of  proceedings  at  this  session?  Should  it  not  have  been  a  full  and 
candid  exposition  of  the  financial  policy  of  the  Administration  just 
come  into  power,  and  a  development  of  the  contemplated  resources 
and  expenditures  of  the  Government  for  the  four  years  to  come? 
Would  not  this  be  the  frank  and  honorable  course  of  men  whose 
patriotism  would  not  stoop  to  indirect  means  of  accomplishing  any 
end?  Such  men  would  have  instituted  an  investigation  into  the  im¬ 
mediate  condition  of  the  Treasury — its  liabilities,  expectations,  re¬ 
sources,  and  accuracy  of  system.  They  would  have  calculated  the 
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measures  of  policy  which  the  country  expected  from  them,  and  the 
consequent  expenditure  of  their  Government  for  their  term  of  service. 
In  full  view  of  all  this,  they  would  have  made  their  calculation  of 
retrenchment  and  reform,  and,  having  ascertained  what  could  be 
done  in  that  way,  they  would  then  make  their  estimates  of  means  to 
meet  their  expenditures.  With  clear  details  of  all  this,  they  would 
have  hastened  to  lay  such  information  before  Congress  as  would 
enable  every  branch  of  the  Government  to  act  understandingly  upon 
all  the  propositions  brought  forward  as  the  policy  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  (Mr.  [Levi]  Woodbury,) 
whose  knowledge  on  subjects  of  finance  is  the  result  of  experience 
in  the  office  [of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury]  which  he  filled  with  so 
much  advantage  to  the  country  and  credit  to  himself,  has  shown 
that,  by  proper  and  by  no  means  inconvenient  retrenchment  and 
economy,  there  can  be  a  lopping  off  from  the  expenditures  of  several 
millions.  But  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  seems  inclined  to  throw 
that  duty  upon  the  minority,  no  doubt  aware  that  he  could  not  im¬ 
pose  a  more  unpalatable  duty  upon  his  own  friends.  But  he  (Mr. 
Calhoun)  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  a  simple  process  of  arriving 
at  what  he  seems  so  desirous  of  finding  out— that  is,  the  lowest  ex¬ 
penditure  with  which  the  Government  can  be  carried  on.  His  rec¬ 
ommendation  is  this:  to  revert  to  the  time  of  Mr.  [James]  Monroe’s 
Administration,  when  the  Senator  frequently  acted  in  co-operation 
with  the  radical  party,  who  exclaimed  against  the  expenditures  of 
that  day;  but  now,  reverting  to  those  expenditures,  and  taking  them 
item  by  item,  let  the  Senator  compare  them  with  the  same  classes 
of  expenditure  now,  and  having  ascertained  on  which  the  greatest 
increase  had  occurred,  let  him  investigate  the  cause  of  such  increase, 
and  necessity  of  continuing  it,  and,  having  done  all  this,  he  may  prob¬ 
ably  be  able  to  designate  which  can  most  properly  be  retrenched, 
so  as  to  bring  down  the  expenditures  of  the  present  Administration 
to  as  near  that  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  Administration  as  change  of  circum¬ 
stances  will  admit.  He  (Mr.  Calhoun)  had  no  doubt  the  Senator 
would  find  that  he  could  cut  off  millions  on  millions  of  expenditure 
in  this  way.  And  would  not  that  be  better  than  resorting  to  mea¬ 
sures  such  as  those  of  the  present  session,  calculated  to  spread  dis¬ 
may  throughout  the  country— not  only  in  relation  to  the  measures 
themselves,  but  to  the  appalling  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
carried  through  Congress?  The  Senator  can  have  no  objection  to 
going  back  to  Mr.  Monroe’s  Administration,  and  taking  up  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  his  Government  as  one  sufficiently  large  for  that  day. 
The  party  with  which  the  Senator  then  acted,  considered  that  ex- 
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penditure  susceptible  of  considerable  retrenchment.  If  his  (Mr. 
Calhoun’s)  memory  served  him,  he  believed  it  was  about  ten  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  By  comparing  the  items  of  that  expenditure  with 
those  of  the  expenditure  of  the  present  Administration,  the  points 
of  increase  would  be  seen.  It  would  be  ascertained  how  much  the 
army  has  increased;  how  much  has  been  the  increase  of  the  navy; 
how  much  the  increased  expenses  of  the  Judiciary,  and  of  the  civil 
list;  and  so  on  through  all  the  heads  of  Departments  belonging  to 
the  Administration.  By  this  process,  the  points  of  retrenchment 
would  be  seen  at  force.  Take  up  the  pension  list,  and  scrutinize  it, 
and  you  will  find  plenty  of  room  for  economy.  Go  into  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Indian  Affairs,  where  there  has  been  more  extravagance, 
more  lavish  wastefulness,  and  more  trickery  than  in  any  other,  and 
you  will  see  what  retrenchment  can  effect.  Had  this  scrutiny  taken 
place  at  the  beginning  of  this  session,  aided  by  your  committees,  you 
would  have  been  able  to  set  out  by  a  lopping  off  of  probably  three 
millions.  This  would  have  been  something  to  begin  with;  and  you 
could  then,  with  a  good  grace,  propose  such  new  measures  of  policy 
as  you  could  justify  to  the  country.  With  a  fair  exposition  of  your 
system  of  economy  and  retrenchment,  of  your  contemplated  re¬ 
sources  and  ordinary  expenditures,  you  could  then  show  the  basis 
upon  which  you  depended  for  the  cost  of  your  new  measures.  The 
bill  now  under  consideration  would  then  have  come  within  the  scope 
of  your  preliminary  action.  But  to  keep  back  such  a  measure  as 
this  till  the  last  days  of  an  expiring  session;  till  those  who  have  to 
act  upon  it  are  worn  out  with  toil,  and  have  become  restless  and 
impatient  to  close  their  labors;  till  there  is  no  possibility  of  bestowing 
that  patient  investigation  and  deliberation  upon  it  which  its  vast 
importance  and  the  magnitude  of  its  consequences  demand,  is  the 
strongest  evidence  that  can  be  adduced  of  its  own  self-condemnation, 
and  of  the  iniquitous  designs  it  is  intended  to  consummate. 

Anxious  as  he  (Mr.  Calhoun)  was  to  lay  bare  all  the  iniquitous 
tendencies  of  this  measure,  and  to  scrutinize  its  details,  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  he  could  not  consent  to  take  the  responsibility  of  asking  for 
one  day’s  delay;  let  the  gentlemen  have  all  the  responsibility  of  the 
bill,  in  all  its  stages,  themselves.  They  have  called  us  here  to  de¬ 
liberate  on  their  measures,  but  have  rendered  all  deliberation  nuga¬ 
tory;  they  have  created  a  vacuum  in  the  public  Treasury,  by  giving 
away  one  of  its  regular  sources  of  income,  and  making  imprudent 
appropriations;  and  now  they  come  forward  to  create  a  necessity  for 
violating  a  solemn  and  sacred  national  compact,  in  order  to  fill  up 
that  vacuum.  They  have  left  no  resource  but  commerce  for  every 
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burden  of  Government;  they  have  even  saddled  it  with  the  Post 
Office  Department.  But  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
in  his  speech  of  this  day,  has  shown  the  basis  on  which  his  party 
stands.  It  is  consistent  with  the  interests  of  those  whom  that  party 
represents.  It  is  the  proper  basis  for  the  support  of  the  bankers, 
foreign  stockjobbers,  speculators,  and  Wall  street  gamblers,  who 
constitute  the  great  money  power.  This  revenue  bill  is  the  proper 
aliment  of  that  consolidating  money  power. 

( Here  a  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives  was  received, 
stating  that  the  President  had  returned  the  Distribution  bill  with 
his  signature,  and  that  it  had  become  a  law;  also,  one  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  bills.) 

There,  sir,  said  Mr.  C[alhoun]  that  is  the  act  that  gives  away  that 
portion  of  the  resources  of  the  Treasury  which  should  have  been 
retained  to  help,  with  economy,  to  meet  the  crisis  which  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  in  his  exposition,  states  the  Government 
is  in.  It  is  accompanied  by  another  act,  giving  away  two  millions 
more  in  appropriations. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  maintains  that  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  taxing  articles  of  general  consumption,  so  as  to  avoid  any  por¬ 
tion  falling  on  the  poor.  That  is  very  true;  but  the  proportion  falling 
on  the  laborer  ought  to  be  accompanied  with  that  falling  on  the 
wealthy,  in  the  ratio  of  their  means.  By  the  system  here  resorted 
to,  the  amount  of  consumption  regulates  the  tax,  and  the  laborer  s 
family  pays  more,  in  proportion  to  his  means,  a  hundred  fold,  than 
that  of  his  rich  neighbor,  because  there  is  not  a  proper  discrimina¬ 
tion  of  the  articles  of  taxation. 

We  have  heard  nothing  from  the  Senator  about  economy  and  re¬ 
trenchment,  but  a  few  expressions,  recommending  the  minority  to 
take  the  matter  up.  There  was  no  occasion  for  that  advice;  the  mi¬ 
nority  would  never  cease  its  vigilance.  What  disposition  has  the 
Senator’s  party  shown  to  economize  and  retrench?  How  has  the 
time  of  this  session  of  Congress  been  consumed?  In  Bank  measures, 
in  distribution  of  revenue,  in  making  extravagant  appropriations, 
and  in  devising  wasteful  and  enormous  expenditures,  in  order  to 
create  a  necessity  for  enormous  taxation.  That  is  the  sort  of  economy 
and  retrenchment  which  the  Senator’s  friends  approve  and  practise. 
But  this  line  of  policy  [will]  prove  more  fatal  to  that  party,  and  the 
measures  of  this  session  will  prove  more  disastrous  to  them  than  they 
now  dream  of.  The  condemnation  of  the  country  will  not  be  the 
only  effect.  The  gentleman  of  New  England,  who  have  lent  their 
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aid  to  them,  will  find  the  fatal  effects  in  their  blighted  commerce; 
the  gentleman  of  the  South  will  experience  it  in  the  violation  of  the 
hitherto-considered  inviolable  compromise  act;  both  have  acted  a 
suicidal  part,  and  they  will  speedily  feel  that  they  have. 

Mr.  Clay  of  Kentucky  rejoined  [and  Calhoun  followed  with  un¬ 
reported  remarks]. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  427-428.  Also  printed 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  September  6,  1841,  p.  3;  the  Richmond,  Va., 
Enquirer,  September  10,  1841,  p.  2.  Variants  in  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald, 
September  6,  1841,  p.  3;  the  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Union,  September  16,  1841,  p.  2. 


From  Richard  H.  Parham 


Sussex,  Va.,  Sept.  6th  1841 
Sir,  In  obedience  to  one  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  I  have  the 
honour  to  forward  them  to  you.  I  can  not  forego  the  pleasure  of 
congratulating  you  on  the  cheering  prospect  in  our  political  horizon, 
that  the  veto  of  president  [John]  Tyler  has  opened  on  the  country. 
Nor  will  I  withhold  the  tribute  of  my  admiration  of  your  exalted 
character  &  commanding  talents[,]  so  useful  to  your  country  at  this 
trying  period  of  her  history.  For  my  countrymen  I  can  with  truth 
adopt  the  language  of  the  classic  Junius  to  Lord  Chatham  &  say  that 
“you  have  grown  upon  our  esteem  ’  &  we  trust  that  recorded  honours 
[“shall”  canceled]  will  gather  round  your  monument  &  thicken  over 
you.”  With  sentiments  of  high  respect  I  am  Sir  your  obedient  ser¬ 
vant,  Richard  H.  Parham. 

ALS  with  En  in  DNA,  RG  46  (Records  of  the  U.S.  Senate),  27A-H2;  PC  of 
En  in  Senate  Document  No.  117,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  Note:  Enclosed  are 
resolutions  adopted  by  “a  meeting  of  the  democratic  party  of  Sussex  County 
Va  at  the  C[ourt]  House”  on  9/2.  They  deny  the  right  of  Congress  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  national  bank  or  pass  a  protective  tariff  and  assert  the  inadvisability  of 
a  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  public  lands  under  present  circum¬ 
stances.  Parham  was  secretary  of  the  meeting,  which  was  presided  over  by 
Francis  E.  Rives.  The  resolutions  were  addressed  to  Tyler  and  to  Congress 
through  Calhoun  and  Representative  George  B.  Cary  of  Va.  They  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Calhoun  to  the  Senate  on  9/9. 
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Remarks  on  the  Tariff  Bill 

[In  the  Senate,  September  6,  1841] 

[ William  Allen  of  Ohio  moved  an  amendment  to  make  salt  a  duty 
free  article,  which  amendment  drew  comments  from  several  Sena¬ 
tors. ] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said,  individually  there  was,  perhaps,  no  article 
which  he  would  [more]  prefer  to  have  exempted  from  duty  than 
salt,  but  he  was  opposed,  by  any  vote  of  his,  to  give  a  pretext  for  a 
violation  of  the  compromise  act  [of  1833]  hereafter.  The  duty  on 
salt  was  going  off  gradually,  and  full  as  rapidly  as  was  consistent 
with  safety  to  commercial  interests.  No  one  could  regard  the  bill 
before  them  as  permanent.  It  was  evident  that  the  whole  system 
would  have  to  be  revised  under  the  compromise  system. 

[There  was  further  debate,  including  unreported  remarks  by 
Calhoun,  and  then  the  amendment  was  defeated  21  to  23.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  moved  to  strike  out,  in  the  1st  section,  5th  and  6th 
lines,  the  words  “which  are  now  admitted  free  of  duty,  or.”  He  said 
it  was  to  limit  the  operation  of  this  act  to  articles  now  paying  a  duty 
of  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  and  to  exclude  articles  now  duty  free. 
He  maintained  that,  under  the  compromise,  no  article  now  duty  free, 
could  be  taxed  till  the  30th  June,  1842.  The  3d  and  6th  sections 
related  to  the  imposition  of  a  duty  to  the  limits  of  twenty  per  cent, 
on  articles  bearing  a  less  rate  of  duty;  but  free  articles  were  not  to 
be  taxed  under  it. 

[Clay  disagreed  with  Calhouns  interpretation  of  the  Compromise 
Act.  The  twenty  per  cent  upper  limit  of  duties,  he  said,  “only  ap¬ 
plied  to  dutiable  articles  and  not  to  those  free  of  duty.”  Further, 
Calhouns  amendment  would  reduce  the  revenue  from  the  bill  from 
ten  million  to  half  a  million  dollars .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  had  ad¬ 
mitted  that  his  amendment  was  in  accordance  with  the  letter  of  the 
compromise  act.  He  held  that  it  was  also  the  manifest  spirit  and 
object  of  the  act,  and  that  the  provision  for  this  purpose  was  ex¬ 
pressly  introduced  into  this  bill.  The  object  of  the  compromise  bill 
was  in  the  first  place  to  sweep  away  the  protective  system;  next  to 
relieve  an  overflowing  Treasury;  and,  lastly,  to  produce  a  state  of 
things  which,  before  1842,  would  compel  this  Government  to  reduce 
its  expenditures  to  an  economical  expenditure.  He  considered  this 
bill  a  violation  of  the  compromise.  By  that  bill  the  duties  were  not 
to  be  charged  except  in  two  contingencies;  to  raise  them  in  case  of 
a  deficient  revenue,  and  to  reduce  them  when  there  was  a  surplus. 
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Now  there  was  a  deficient  revenue,  and  yet  we  see  some  articles 
which  are  now  paying  duty,  placed  in  the  free  list  by  this  bill,  as 
hides,  and  various  other  articles  connected  with  the  manufacturing 
interest.  In  fact,  the  whole  tendency  of  this  bill  was  to  throw  the 
burden  of  supporting  this  Government  on  a  particular  section  of 
this  country.  Articles  for  which  their  staples  were  exchanged  were 
heavily  taxed,  while  these  connected  with  the  manufacturing  inter¬ 
est  were  generally  admitted  duty  free.  Articles  which  are  now  free 
by  the  compromise  act,  are  taxed,  while  other  articles  are  made  free 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  act.  The  trade  with  Germany  and 
France  was  a  profitable  one  to  this  country,  and  increasing,  and  this 
commerce  was  paid  for  by  the  cotton,  the  tobacco  and  the  rice  of 
the  South  and  Southwest.  The  burdens  imposed  upon  this  trade 
would  in  tire  first  place,  affect  the  exportation  and  the  price  of  the 
staples  he  had  mentioned,  but  they  would  not  stop  there.  It  would 
not  only  affect  the  South,  but  the  West,  and  the  manufacturing  in¬ 
terest  of  the  North  and  the  East  itself;  and  how  would  it  do  this? 
The  West  was  a  grazing  and  provision  country.  They  sold  their 
provisions  and  their  stock  to  the  South;  and  with  the  money  thus 
raised,  they  purchased  goods  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
of  the  North  and  the  East.  Their  ability  to  buy  of  the  latter  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  ability  of  the  former  to  purchase  of  them;  and 
this  again  depended  on  the  price  they  received  for  their  staples. 
If  the  South  is  impoverished,  its  capacity  to  buy  of  the  West  is 
diminished,  and  the  capacity  of  the  West  to  buy  of  the  North  is 
likewise  diminished.  He  again  suggested,  though  he  would  make 
no  proposition,  that  it  would  be  better  to  lay  this  whole  subject  over 
to  the  next  session.  We  were  in  no  condition  at  the  present  time, 
at  the  heel  of  the  session,  for  a  proper  consideration  of  the  subject. 
He  would  be  willing  to  unite  in  a  readjustment  of  the  compromise 
act,  by  gradually  reducing  the  duties  above  20  per  cent,  to  that  scale, 
and  increasing  those  below  that  ratio,  until  a  proper  medium  was 
reached  which  would  afford  a  revenue  sufficient  for  the  economical 
administration  of  the  Government.  This  would  give  the  importers 
sufficient  notice  to  regulate  their  business.  The  present  bill  going 
into  operation  in  two  or  three  weeks,  would  have  the  effect  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  fortunes  of  some,  and  ruining  those  who  were  not  prepared 
for  it. 

[Calhouns  amendment  was  defeated  11  to  30.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  moved  to  strike  out  in  the  1st  section,  the  articles 
excepted  from  duty,  and  insert  a  provision  excepting  the  list  of 
articles  contained  in  the  5th  section  of  the  compromise  act. 
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After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Calhoun,  stating  that  the  intention 
of  the  amendment  was  to  maintain  inviolate  the  compromise  act, 
and  further  remarks  from  Messrs.  [George]  Evans  and  Clay,  Mr. 
Calhoun  withdrew  the  amendment,  with  the  intention  of  hereafter 
renewing  it. 

[Later  in  the  debate  Calhoun  made  unreported  remarks  on  a 
successful  amendment  by  John  M.  Berrien  to  postpone  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  duties  to  railroad  iron  until  3/  3/ 1843.] 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  430-431.  Also  printed 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  September  7,  1841,  pp.  2-3.  Variants  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Madisonian,  September  7,  1841,  p.  2;  the  New  York,  N.Y., 
Herald,  September  9,  1841,  p.  1.  PC  of  Calhoun’s  first  amendment  in  Senate 
Journal,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  239. 

Amendment  to  the  tariff  bill,  offered  by  Calhoun  on  9/7.  [To  be 
added  to  the  end  of  the  first  section:]  “Provided,  that  any  change 
made  by  this  act,  which,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
the  2d  March  1833,  commonly  called  the  compromise  act,  cannot 
[“be  made”  canceled ]  take  effect  prior  to  the  1st  July  1842,  shall  be 
postponed  till  that  time.”  Autograph  draft  in  DNA,  RG  46  ( Records 
of  the  U.S.  Senate),  27A-C1,  HR-12;  PC  in  Senate  Journal,  27th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  241. 

Remarks  on  his  amendment  to  the  tariff  bill,  9/7.  “Mr.  Calhoun 
said  all  professed  to  be  going  on  the  ground  that  the  compromise 
act  was  to  be  respected;  but  he  had  his  fears  that  it  would  end  in  a 
violation  of  every  principle  of  that  act.  The  land  [distribution]  bill 
had  produced  a  deficit,  which  they  were  called  on  to  replace,  and 
that  would  go  to  violate  the  spirit  of  the  compromise.”  Calhoun 
made  further  unreported  remarks  in  debate  on  the  amendment, 
which  was  defeated  11  to  24.  From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.,  p.  433.  Also  printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  Sep¬ 
tember  8,  1841,  p.  2. 


Further  Remarks  in  Debate  on  the 
Tariff  Bill 

[In  the  Senate,  September  7,  1841] 
[During  the  debate  on  this  bill,  Calhoun,  along  with  other  Senators, 
made  unreported  remarks  in  support  of  a  reduction  of  duties  on 
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watches  and  jewelry  on  the  grounds  tlmt  the  “ only  effect  of  a  duty 
of  twenty  per  cent,  would  be  to  drive  the  fair  trader  from  the  busi¬ 
ness,  to  encourage  smuggling,  and  to  reduce  the  revenue .”  Later 
Henry  Clay  proposed  to  amend  the  bill  to  make  it  “take  effect  from 
and  after  the  30th  of  September .”] 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  said  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  move  to  amend  the 
amendment  by  inserting  the  words  “from  the  1st  November  next. 
He  thought  a  shorter  time  than  this  would  be  an  act  of  the  grossest 
injustice  that  ever  people  were  guilty  of.  He  instanced  the  case  of 
merchants  in  Charleston,  who  generally  did  not  receive  their  fall 
supply  of  goods  from  abroad  until  the  month  of  October,  and  on 
many  of  these  articles  the  duty  was  raised  by  this  bill  from  nothing 
to  twenty  per  cent.  You  almost  (said  Mr.  C[alhoun])  commit  a  rob¬ 
bery,  when  you  allow  one  merchant  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege 
of  this  bill,  while  another  might  sacrifice  thousands  from  ignorance 
of  it.  All  revenue  bills  should  go  into  operation  at  a  distant  period 
of  time. 

[After  further  debate  Calhouns  amendment  was  defeated  9  to 
28.  Later  Isaac  C.  Bates  of  Mass,  moved  to  exempt  from  the  bill 
all  goods  shipped  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape 
Horn  prior  to  8/1/1841.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  proposed  that  the  time  should  be  extended  to  ves¬ 
sels  from  ports  south  of  the  equator.  This  would  apply  to  the  South 
American  and  African  trade,  and  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  apply  to  this. 

[Clay  opposed  Calhoun .] 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  he  supposed  his  amendment  would  fail.  The 
mercantile  interest  have  no  representative  on  this  floor.  The  tariff 
interest  is  represented;  the  banking  interest  is  represented;  the  cor¬ 
porate  interest  is  represented,  and  the  agricultural  interest  is  slightly 
represented,  but  the  merchant  is  without  a  representative  on  this 
floor. 

[Calhouns  amendment  was  defeated  and  Bates’s  approved.  Near 
the  end  of  the  debate  Calhoun  spoke  again.] 

Mr.  Calhoun  was  of  opinion  that  the  bill  violated  the  compromise 
in  every  particular.  He  was  very  anxious  to  give  his  views,  but  the 
anxiety  that  prevailed  to  bring  the  subject  to  a  close,  connected  with 
the  long  and  exhausting  session  which  they  had  just  gone  through, 
would  induce  him  to  forbear. 

From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pp.  436-438.  Also  printed 
in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  September  8,  1841,  pp.  2-3.  Variant  in  Niles’ 
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National  Register,  vol.  LXI,  no.  2  (September  11,  1841),  p.  26.  Note:  At  the 
end  of  the  day’s  session  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  33  to  11.  It  was 
signed  by  President  John  Tyler  on  9/11. 

Remarks  on  the  joint  resolution  in  favor  of  the  purchase  by  the 
Navy  of  American  water-rotted  hemp,  9/8.  “Mr.  Calhoun  took  a 
different  view  of  the  subject.  He  conceived  it  would  now  go  abroad 
throughout  the  whole  country  that  a  preference  was  to  be  given  to 
water-rotted  hemp  of  home  growth,  and  consequently  a  great  stimu¬ 
lation  would  be  given  to  that  branch  of  business.  This  would  induce 
speculators  to  embark  in  the  trade  of  providing  it  for  the  navy,  and 
it  was  not  in  the  art  of  man  to  prevent  those  speculators  from  be¬ 
setting  the  Navy  Department  and  urging  upon  it  an  obligation  im¬ 
posed  by  this  resolution,  to  give  a  preference,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  to  the  home  production.  There  was  no  necessity  for  this 
haste  about  it.  Let  it  be  laid  over  till  next  session;  he  would  renew 
his  motion  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table.”  Calhoun’s  motion  was 
unsuccessful.  From  Congressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p. 
440.  Also  printed  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  September  9, 
1841,  p.  2. 

Remarks  on  a  bill  repealing  previous  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
investment  of  trust  funds  of  the  United  States,  9/8.  Calhoun  asked 
for  the  reading  of  this  complex  bill,  which  would  require  funds  held 
in  trust  by  the  U.S.  to  be  invested  ’in  stocks  of  the  United  States. 
“Mr.  Calhoun  wished  to  know  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  funds 
when  there  was  no  United  States  stock  to  be  had?  If  all  authority 
to  invest  them  and  the  accruing  interest  in  other  stocks  was  repealed, 
and  there  should  be  no  United  States  stock  in  the  market,  or  in  ex¬ 
istence,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  money?”  Later  in  the  debate 
Calhoun  made  further,  unreported  remarks.  From  Congressional 
Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  441.  Also  printed  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  Globe,  September  9,  1841,  pp.  2-3. 

Remarks  on  the  bill  making  appropriations  for  Naval  ordnance, 
9/8.  “Mr.  Calhoun  oppose[d]  the  bill,  at  this  late  period  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  when  no  notice  had  been  given  of  it  from  the  Department,  and 
when  the  state  of  the  Treasury  was  so  reduced.  It  was  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  permanent  system,  and  it  could  do  but  little  harm, 
to  have  it  lay  over  to  next  session,  when  they  could  be  informed  of 
the  Navy,  and  its  wants.  He  would  move  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  if 
the  [committee]  Chairman  had  no  objection.”  Calhoun  made  fur- 
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ther,  unreported  remarks.  His  motion  was  defeated.  From  Con¬ 
gressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  442.  Also  printed  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  September  9,  1841,  p.  3. 


To  [George  Bancroft,  Boston] 


10th  Sep[tembe]r  1841 

My  dear  Sir,  I  send  enclosed  a  copy  of  my  speech  [of  8/24]  on  the 
distribution  bill.  The  subject  is  one  in  my  opinion  pregnant  with 
fearful  consequences.  It  is  one  in  reference  to  which  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  my  views  well  understood  and  would  be  much  gratified 
to  have  [“it”  canceled  and  “the  speech”  interlined ]  printed  in  the 
leading  Journals  on  the  Republican  side,  in  your  section  of  the  Union. 

The  House  has  just  acted  on  the  second  veto.  The  bill  failed  of 
a  constitutional  majority. 

It  is  said  Mr.  [Thomas]  Ewing  [Secretary  of  Treasury],  Mr.  [John] 
Bell  [Secretary  of  War],  Mr.  [George  E.]  Badger  [Secretary  of  the 
Navy]  and  Mr.  [John  J.]  Crittenden  [Attorney  General]  will  resign 
tomorrow.  The  whigs  have  certainly  received  a  severe  blow;  but 
our  situation  is  not  without  its  difficulties  &  dangers.  Much  caution 
&  prudence  will  be  required  on  our  part.  Truly,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  MHi,  Bancroft  Papers.  Note:  All  four  Cabinet  officers  resigned  on 
9/11. 


To  [John  Bell,  Secretary  of  War] 


10th  Sep[tembe]r  1841 

D[ea]r  Sir,  My  son  Lieu[tenan]t  P[atrick]  Calhoun  who  graduated 
in  June  last  and  has  been  attached  to  the  2d  Regiment  of  dragoons, 
as  a  supernumerary  without  being  attached  to  any  Company,  is  de- 
sireous  [sic]  of  a  furlough  to  the  1st  of  March  next.  He  grounds  his 
application  on  the  fact  that  he  lost  5  months  by  sickness  during  the 
term  at  West  Point,  that  he  suffered  much  from  cold  last  winter  and 
that  he  is  desireous  of  having  the  benefit  of  a  southern  winter  for  the 
full  restoration  of  his  health  &  to  bring  up  more  completely  the 
studies,  which  he  had  to  pass[“ed”  canceled ]  over  too  lightly  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  sickness. 
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I  would  be  much  gratified  if  he  could  be  indulged.  With  great 
resp[ect]  I  am  &  &,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  DNA,  RG  94  (Records  of  the  Adjutant  General’s  Office),  Letters  Re¬ 
ceived  (Main  Series),  1822—1889,  1841,  C-331  (M-567:226,  frames  473—475). 
Note:  An  AES  by  Albert  M.  Lea,  Chief  Clerk,  says:  “The  Secretary  of  War 
directs  that  the  request  of  Mr.  Calhoun  be  complied  with. 

To  [Oscar  T.  Keeler?,  New  York  City,]  9/10.  “I  enclose  a  copy 
of  my  speech  on  the  distribution  bill.  It  is  a  subject  of  great  concern¬ 
ment  to  the  whole  community  and  especially  to  your  great  commer¬ 
cial  city  and  the  navigating  &  trading  portions  of  the  Union.  I 
would  be  glad  to  have  it  published  in  some  of  your  leading  Jour¬ 
nals.”  ALS  in  DLC,  Louis  E.  Asher  Collection. 

From  C.  Edwards  Lester,  Utica  [N.Y.],  9/10.  “Well  knowing 
that  you  never  fail  to  be  interested  in  anything  that  relates  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  American  people,”  Lester  addresses  Calhoun  on 
what  he  feels  is  the  important  subject  of  the  “commerce  and  agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  [British]  East  Indies.”  When  he  was  in  England  and 
since,  he  took  pains  to  be  informed  on  this  matter,  and  he  considers 
it  of  great  “consequence  to  the  Republic.”  Lester  presents  evidence 
at  length  to  support  his  belief  that  India  can  and  soon  will  supply  all 
the  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  other  staples  now  bought  by  Great 
Britain  from  the  Southern  States.  British  abolitionists  are  encour¬ 
aging  the  development  of  cotton  cultivation  in  India  in  the  belief  that 
it  will  contribute  to  undermining  slavery  in  America.  Therefore, 
planters  of  the  South  should  be  asking  themselves  whether  they  can 
“continue  the  wasteful  system  of  slave  labour  any  longer?”  Southern 
planters  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  cotton  cultivation  in  India, 
encouraged  by  a  “wealthy  company”  and  a  “powerful  government” 
and  enjoying  the  advantages  of  fertile  soil  and  “cheaper  labour  (be¬ 
cause  free).”  Lester  rejoices  “that  the  time  is  not  far  distant”  when 
the  millions  of  India  “shall  rise  from  their  long  degradation”  and 
“take  their  stand  among  the  great  family  of  Christian  nations.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Lester,  Southern  planters  are  mistaken  in  believing  that 
they  will  be  ruined  economically  if  they  free  their  slaves.  “I  think, 
my  good  sir,  you  are  not  a  ruined  man,  though  you  should  liberate 
your  slaves;  you  would  expect,  of  course,  to  receive  compensation 
for  them  when  given  up;  and  no  law,  I  admit,  could  justly  demand 
their  release  without  a  fair  compensation;  and  the  moment  you  per¬ 
form  so  wise,  humane,  and  generous  an  act,  you  will  find  by  experi¬ 
ence,  the  superior  economy  of  free  over  slave  labour.  For  when 
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your  labourer  is  free,  he  is  an  expense  to  you  only  twelve  hours  a 
day;  and  he  will  do  the  same  work  as  a  freeman  for  less  money  than 
he  costs  you  now.  And  nights,  rainy  days,  Sundays,  holidays,  sick- 
days,  childhood-days,  and  worn-out  and  dying  days  he  is  at  his  own 
expense,  and  not  yours.”  If  the  planters  free  their  slaves  they  will 
be  able  to  compete  with  England  or  any  other  rival.  “But  continue 
your  present  system,”  Lester  concludes,  “and  I  fear  you  will  gaze  on 
the  conflict  and  see  your  spoil  divided  among  the  strong!  PC  in 
C.  Edwards  Lester,  The  Glory  and  the  Shame  of  England  (2  vols. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1842),  2:27-52. 


To  0[restes]  A.  Brownson,  [Boston] 

Senate  Chamber,  11th  Sep[tembe]r  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  I  send  enclosed  my  speech  on  the  distribution  bill.  I 
regard  the  measure  [“as”  interlined]  the  very  worst,  ever  passed  by 
Congress.  My  speech  gives  a  pretty  full  view  of  the  points  on  which 
it  touches,  but  there  are  others  of  great  importance  not  touched,  or, 
at  least,  not  exhausted.  I  hope  you  will  pass  [“over”  canceled]  the 
subject  [“under  your”  canceled  and  “in”  interlined]  Review.  There 
is  none  richer  in  materials. 

The  veto  will  probably  seal  the  fate  of  the  bank  bill,  certainly 
for  the  next  three  years.  It  is  a  great  gain,  but  will,  I  fear,  be  gained 
not  without  great  cost.  If  Mr.  [John]  Tyler  had  [  also  interlined] 
vetoed  the  distribution  bill,  and  thrown  himself  on  Republican 
ground,  it  would  have  been,  indeed,  a  great  triumph  to  our  party  & 
principles,  but  he  may  I  fear  take  a  middle  course.  If  he  should, 
and  organize  his  cabinet  in  conformity,  it  would  cause  a  great  con¬ 
fusion,  in  which  I  fear  the  Republican  party  and  its  principles  would 
suffer  greatly.  I  hope,  however,  for  the  best,  and  [  will  interlined] 
cheerfully  give  support  to  Mr.  Tyler,  as  far  as  my  principles  will 
admit,  but  without  involving  myself,  in  the  fate  of  [  his  interlined] 
administration,  unless  it  should  come  out  explicitly  [“for”  canceled 
and  “on”  interlined]  State  Rights  Republican  principles.  With  great 
respect  I  am  &  &,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  InNd,  Orestes  A.  Brownson  Collection  (published  microfilm,  roll  1, 
frames  619-620);  variant  PC  in  Henry  F.  Brownson,  Orestes  A.  Brownson  s 
Early  Life:  from  1803  to  1844,  pp.  324-325.  Note:  In  tire  Boston  Quarterly 
Review,  vol.  V,  no.  17  (January,  1842),  pp.  84-119,  Brownson  published  a 
summary  of  Calhoun’s  speech  on  the  distribution  bill  and  a  commentary  on  it. 
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To  - 

11th  Sep[tembe]r  [1841] 
My  dear  Sir,  We  expect  to  adjourn  day  after  tomorrow,  and  I  have 
bearly  [sic]  time  to  say  in  the  midest  [sic]  of  a  great  pressure  of  busi¬ 
ness,  that  I  am  very  happy  to  hear  from  you,  and  that  there  is  a 
pretty  fair  prospect,  that  the  Universal  Whig  party,  as  they  called 
themselves  have  received  a  fatal  blow  from  the  Extra  Session.  I 
enclose  the  only  speeches  of  mine  during  the  session  that  have  been 
printed  in  pamphlet  form.  Truly  &  sincerely  yours,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScU-SC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 

Remarks  on  the  joint  resolution  for  adjournment,  9/11.  Several 
Senators  expressed  themselves  unwilling  to  adjourn  without  making 
at  least  temporary  provision  for  the  safekeeping  of  the  public  trea¬ 
sury,  the  Independent  Treasury  having  been  repealed  and  a  national 
bank  vetoed.  “Mr.  Calhoun  commented  on  the  evils  of  any  system 
that  would  leave  it  in  the  power  of  the  Executive  to  deposite  and 
withdraw  at  pleasure  the  funds  of  the  Government.  He  thought 
something,  however,  was  due  to  the  President  [John  Tyler],  under 
existing  circumstances,  and  that  time  should  be  allowed  him  to  pie- 
pare  the  plan  which  it  was  his  declared  intention  to  recommend  to 
Congress  at  the  next  session.  If  the  country  is  placed  in  a  wo[e]ful 
and  dangerous  position,  it  was  in  spite  of  all  the  warnings  which 
the  Democratic  members  of  Congress  had  urged  upon  those  who  were 
precipitating  these  measures  so  indiscreetly.  This  he  did  not  say 
in  any  spirit  of  censure;  but  merely  because  it  was  due  to  those  who 
had  foreseen  all  this  and  cautioned  in  vain  those  who,  at  the  time, 
were  pursuing  the  course  which  has  led  to  this  result.  From  Con¬ 
gressional  Globe,  27th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  p.  450.  Also  printed  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  September  11,  1841,  p.  3. 


To  Andrew  P[ickens]  Calhoun,  [Marengo 
County,  Ala.] 

Washington,  12th  Sep[tembe]r  1841 
My  dear  Andrew,  You  will  have  seen  ere  this  reaches  you  that  the 
fiscal  corporation  has  been  vetoed;  that  the  Secretaries  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  of  War  and  the  Navy,  [Thomas  Ewing,  John  Bell,  and  George 
E.  Badger,  respectively,]  with  the  Attorney  General  [John  J.  Crit- 
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tenden]  have  resigned,  and  that  Mr.  [Walter]  Forward  of  Pennsyl- 
[vani]a,  Judge  [John]  McLean  of  Ohio,  Judge  Upsher  [sic;  Abel  P. 
Upshur]  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  [Hugh  S.]  Legare  of  our  State  have 
been  appointed  in  their  [respective]  places.  Mr.  [Francis]  Granger, 
the  Postmaster  General  has  it  is  said  also  resigned,  but  his  successor 
is  not  yet  nominated. 

The  effect  of  the  double  veto  is  to  defeat  the  bank  at  least  for 
the  next  three  or  four  years.  That  is  a  great  gain;  but  I  fear  it  will 
in  the  end  lose  us  as  much  if  not  more  than  we  shall  gain. 

From  all  I  can  see,  Mr.  [John]  Tyler  will  attempt  a  middle  course, 
or  rather  stop  where  he  is.  In  his  last  veto  he  speaks  with  approba¬ 
tion  of  all  the  measures  of  the  Extra  Session,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  bank  bill. 

If  he  should  take  the  course  I  suppose,  the  consequence  will  be, 
that  he  will  draw  to  him  all  that  portion  of  our  party  who  were 
opposed  to  a  bank,  but  in  favor  of  the  other  measures,  or  at  least 
not  opposed.  At  the  head  of  these,  I  regard  the  Pennsylvania  in¬ 
terest.  That  State  is  in  debt,  and  is  inclined  to  the  Tariff,  and  is  not 
unfavorable  to  large  appropriations  and  free  expenditures,  and  I 
fear  disposed  to  [  ]  with  the  defeat  of  the  bank;  and  such  I 

also  fear  is  the  feeling  of  her  prominent  men  in  Congress,  par¬ 
ticularly  Mr.  [James]  Buchanan.  It  is  that  interest,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  has  been  consulted  in  the  formation  of  the  new  Cabinet. 
Mr.  Forward  is  a  Pennsylvanian  and  a  tariff  man,  and  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  must  have  a  controlling  in¬ 
fluence  over  that  and  all  connected  measures. 

If  I  am  right  in  these  impressions  our  situation,  I  mean  all  who 
are  opposed  to  all  the  other  measures  as  well  as  the  bank,  will  be 
one  of  great  embarrassment.  Tyler  will  certainly  be  opposed  by 
the  Whigs.  If  we  join  in  that  opposition  we  shall  be  confounded 
with  them;  but  if  we  oppose  them,  and  defend  Tyler  and  his  admin¬ 
istration,  we  shall  sink  down  to  the  level  of  their  principles  and 
policy,  and  lose  all  the  fruits  of  our  passed  [sic]  efforts.  I  say  lose 
all,  for  a  half  way  victory  is  no  victory  at  all  over  the  Whigs.  It  would 
be  sure  to  react,  and  draw  with  it  another  bank.  The  system  will 
constantly  tend  to  complete  itself,  which  it  cannot  do  without  a 
bank.  The  probability  of  a  reaction  would  be  greater  than  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  the  system  maintaining  itself  against  our  attacks,  had  the 
bank  not  been  vetoed.  Our  whole  force,  in  that  case,  would  have 
been  united  and  impelled  on  with  a  zeal  and  energy,  which  would 
have  been  almost  irresistible,  and  could  hardly  have  failed  to  lead 
to  a  complete  victory,  a  victory  worth  achieving.  Whereas,  with  our 
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force  weakened  by  divisions,  and  embarrassed  by  the  position  of 
parties,  either  in  opposing  or  defending  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  we  have  a  less  prospect  of  victory,  and  one  less  decisive, 
if  it  should  be  achieved. 

In  this  embarrassed  state,  I  see  but  one  way  to  act,  and  that  re¬ 
quiring  great  caution  and  prudence;  to  stand  fast  on  our  principles, 
propose  but  few  measures,  and  to  oppose  or  support  the  measures 
proposed  by  Whigs  or  administration,  just  as  they  accord  with  or 
oppose  our  principles  and  policy.  Taking  that  course,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  would  be  so  weak,  as  to  be  compelled  to  take  shelter  under 
one  or  the  other  party,  and  would  more  probably  under  ours  than 
with  the  Whigs.  In  fact,  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  get  along,  except 
we  should  confound  ourselves  with  them,  by  an  indiscriminate  de¬ 
fense  of  them  against  the  Whigs,  of  which  they  in  fact  constitute  a 
part.  Every  member  of  the  Cabinet  was  a  supporter  of  [William 
Henry]  Harrison,  and  claims  still  to  be  whigs.  I  fear  some  of  your 
delegates,  through  their  connection  with  prominent  political  men  of 
Pennsyl[vani]a,  may  be  somewhat  warped  in  their  feelings.  I  hope 
it  may  not  be  so,  but  time  will  disclose.  The  great  body  of  the 
Republican  party,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  will  stand  fast.  I  shall  at 
least,  if  I  should  stand  alone.  I  go  for  a  decisive  victory.  It  is  the 
only  one  worth  having.  If  Tyler  should  go  with  us,  I  shall  give  him 
a  hearty  support;  but  if  not,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  oppose  him  with 
like  decision.  Neither  friendship  nor  enmity  shall  sway  me,  where 
the  country  and  its  liberty  are  concerned.  .  .  . 

PEx  in  Jameson,  ed..  Correspondence,  pp.  487-489. 

To  [Francis]  Markoe,  [Clerk,]  Department  of  State,  9/13.  “Mr. 
Calhoun [’]s  respects  to  Mr.  Markoe  and  will  thank  him  to  forward 
the  enclosed  to  Mr.  [Virgil]  Maxcy  by  the  first  opportunity.”  [This 
letter  contains  no  year,  but  probably  relates  to  the  letter  below  to 
Virgil  Maxcy.]  ALU  in  DLC,  Galloway-Maxcy-Markoe  Papers,  60: 
20657. 


To  V[irgil]  Maxcy,  [Brussels] 

Washington,  13th  Sep[tembe]r  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  Congress  adjourns  to  day,  and  I  leave  for  home  tomor¬ 
row.  I  have  delayed  answering  your  letters  till  this  late  period,  in 
order  to  see  how  the  session  would  terminate.  For  the  last  month 
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[“every”  canceled  and  “thing”  changed  to  “things”]  has  been  [sic] 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  and  are  not  yet  settled.  The  occurrences, 
historically  viewed,  will  be  given  in  the  papers  and  I  will  not  repeat 

them. 

The  result  is,  that  the  veto  has  killed  the  bank;  but  all  the  other 
measures,  for  which  the  extra  session  [“has  been”  canceled  and  “was 
interlined]  called  have  become  laws,  and  a  Whig  cabinet  attached 
to  [Henry]  Clay’s  interest,  or  rather  under  his  influence,  has  gone 
out,  and  another  Whig  cabinet,  attached  to  [John]  Tyler  come  in. 
These  results  will  greatly  change  and  confound  the  relations  of 
parties.  Never  did  I  see  parties  with  the  line  of  division  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  drawn  and  the  issue  more  clearly  &  fully  made  up,  than  that 
between  the  whigs  &  Republican  parties,  at  the  beginning  of  this  ses¬ 
sion.  And  never  was  a  battle  more  regularly  contested  between 
parties,  than  between  them,  for  three-fourth[s]  of  the  session.  Now 
all  is  changed,  in  a  few  months,  and  every  thing  in  confusion. 

Mr.  Tyler,  in  leaving  the  whigs,  has  not  gone  over  to  the  Demo¬ 
crats.  He  agrees  with  his  quondam  friends  on  all  points,  except  the 
bank,  &  disagrees  with  the  democrats  on  all,  except  the  bank.  He, 

then,  takes  a  middle  course,  or  rather  stops  where  he  is;  and  will 
rally  around  him  all  who  are  disposed,  of  both  parties,  to  stop  at  the 
same  point  and  who  may  see  their  way  to  form  and  enter  into  new 
combinations  in  this  confused  state  of  things. 

His  position  is  in  many  respects  exceedingly  weak.  He  will  be 
in  a  minority— a  small  minority,  in  both  Houses.  The  only  strength 
he  will  have  is,  that  he  will  stand  between  the  two  parties.  He  will 
be  assailed  by  the  Clay  wing  of  the  whigs,  and  the  fact  that  he  is 
assailed  by  enemies,  will  strongly  impel  the  Republicans  to  defend 
him,  without  much  regard  to  consequences.  That,  without  great 
caution  &  prudence  would  bring  [“d”  canceled ]  them  down  to  the 
principles  &  policy  of  those  they  defend,  and  there  is  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  our  situation. 

As  to  myself,  my  mind  is  made  up.  I  shall  stand  fast  on  my 
present  position,  and  where  I  have  so  long  stood,  and  shall  suppoit 
[“the”  canceled]  and  oppose  the  administration  and  the  opposition, 
just  as  they  support  or  oppose  my  principles  &  views,  and  not  an  inch 
beyond.  I  go  for  victory  to  my  cause;  complete  victory.  My  prin¬ 
ciples  must  now  triumph,  or  be  defeated.  A  half  way  victory  is  to 
the  [“State”  canceled]  Republican  party,  no  victory  at  all.  It  would 
be  sure  to  react  and  in  its  reaction  [“bring  canceled  and  give  ascen¬ 
dancy  to”  interlined]  the  opposite  principles  &  measures.  I  never 
stood  on  more  solid  ground.  The  whole  Democratick  party  have 
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been  fully  and  openly  &  zealously  committed  to  our  principles  and  to 
our  measures  during  the  ardent  struggle  of  the  session,  and  cannot 
go  back,  if  they  felt  so  inclined,  which  I  do  not  in  the  least  suspect. 
I  speak  of  them  as  a  party.  I  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
result. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  documents  you  have  sent  me.  They 
are  very  acceptable. 

I  send  [“the”  canceled]  copies  of  the  only  speeches  of  mine  that 
have  been  printed  in  pamphlet  this  session.  I  have  been  too  much 
engaged  to  prepare  [others]  for  the  press.  The  speech  on  the  dis¬ 
tribution  bill  [on  8/24]  is  the  only  one  of  much  value,  and  that  I 
prize.  There  are  some  parts  of  it,  that  I  would  suppose,  would 
attract  some  attention  on  your  side  of  the  water;  I  refer  to  that  in 
reference  to  the  navy  &  the  effects  of  high  &  low  duties  on  commerce 
&  navigation. 

I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

My  kind  respects  to  Mrs.  M[axcy]  &  to  your  son  in  law  &  daughter 
[George  W.  and  Ann-Sarah  Maxcy  Hughes],  if  with  you.  Yours 
truly  &  sincerely,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  DLC,  Galloway-Maxcy-Markoe  Papers,  vol.  44. 

To  [Gilbert  C.  Rice,]  “Secretary  of  the  Irish  Emigrant  Society 
of  New  York,”  9/13.  “I  have  ever  taken  pride  in  my  Irish  descent. 
My  father,  Patrick  Calhoun,  was  a  native  of  Donegal  County.  His 
father  emigrated  when  he  was  a  child.  As  a  son  of  an  emigrant,  I 
cheerfully  join  your  Society.  Its  object  does  honor  to  its  founders. 
PEx  in  Journal  of  the  American  Irish  Historical  Society,  vol.  XXIV 
( 1925),  p.  146.  [Writing  to  Calhoun  on  4/22/1844  (ALS  in  ScCleA), 
Gilbert  C.  Rice  reported  receiving  the  above  letter  and  quoted  Cal¬ 
houn  as  saying  in  it:  “I  enclose  $5  which  the  Society  will  please  to 
regard  as  my  annual  subscription  for  the  next  five  years.”] 
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Calhoun  spent  the  autumn  at  Fort  Hill  deep  in  the  practical  affairs 
of  a  planter.  His  mail  was  heavy.  From  many  parts  of  the  Union 
and  from  men  of  standing  he  received  letters  commenting  on  the 
present  political  situation.  The  general  drift  went  thus:  the  Whigs 
were  demoralized  by  having  a  President  not  to  their  liking;  the  Demo¬ 
crats  were  unified  on  principle  as  never  before,  but  leaderless.  Or 
rather,  they  had  an  abundance  of  aspiring  but  few  inspiring  leaders. 

Calhoun  summarized  the  conclusion  to  which  these  correspon¬ 
dents  had  been  led  in  a  letter  to  a  confidant  on  November  1:  “Many 
of  my  friends  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  my  name  ought  to  be 
presented  for  the  next  presidency.  It  is  my  own  impression,  that, 
if  it  is  ever  intended,  now  is  the  time.”  By  November  28  he  had 
shifted  to  a  somewhat  more  urgent  tone.  If  my  friends  should  think 
my  service  ever  will  be  of  importance  at  the  head  of  the  Executive, 
now  is  the  time.  It  has  never  come  before,  and  will  pass  away  for¬ 
ever,  with  the  occasion.”  He  invariably  added  a  qualification,  how¬ 
ever.  At  his  age  he  was  led  more  by  duty  than  by  ambition  to  seek 
such  a  burden. 

The  mercurial  New  Englander  Orestes  Brownson  was  by  no 
means  a  typical  Democrat.  Yet  he  revealed  something  of  the  light 
in  which  Calhoun  was  viewed  by  many  in  that  party  as  a  result  of 
his  labors  at  the  previous  session  of  Congress  and  of  his  long  record 
of  battling  for  principle.  “I  look  to  you  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  father, 
Brownson  wrote,  “to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  nearly  all  the  correct 
political  views  I  have.”  “Our  democrats  here,”  he  added,  “are  not 
very  scientific  ....  I  learned  more  from  you  in  the  conversations 
you  favored  me  with  than  I  have  learned  from  them  all”  Calhoun 
returned  the  compliment  by  confiding  to  Brownson  a  matter  close 
to  his  heart.  He  had,  Calhoun  said,  “commenced  and  made  some 
progress  in  [composing]  a  regular  &,  I  think,  I  may  say  scientifick 
developement  of  my  views  on  government. . . .  This  is  the  first  ivrit- 
ten  record  that  he  had  begun  a  formal  treatise. 

Near  the  end  of  November  Calhoun  wrote  that  he  would  leave 
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for  Washington  in  a  few  days.  Very  possibly,  however,  he  found 
more  interesting  than  Washington  the  harvest  that  was  still  under 
way  and  the  prize  breeding  stock  that  had  arrived  at  Fort  Hill  from 
Tennessee. 


13 


To  [Francis  P.]  Blair,  [Editor  of  the 
Washington  Globe ] 


[Washington?]  14th  Sep[tembe]r  [1841] 
Dear  Sir,  I  will  be  obliged  to  you  to  publish  my  speech  [of  8/24]  on 
the  distribution  bill  about  a  week  hence.  Give  it  such  notice,  as  you 
may  think  it  merits. 

The  repeal  of  the  act  must  be  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  the 
party;  and  in  that  veiw  [sic]  it  might  be  well  to  suggest  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  speech  in  the  Democratick  papers,  in  order  that  the  coun¬ 
try  may  become  well  acquainted  with  the  character  and  bearing  of 
the  measure. 

On  surve[y]ing  the  whole  ground,  I  cannot  doubt  the  triumph  of 
our  principles  &  measures,  with  discretion,  prudence  &  resolute  ad¬ 
herence  to  them  on  our  part,  but  without  these  we  may  be  defeated. 
With  great  respect  I  am  &  &,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  NjP,  Blair-Lee  Papers. 


From  James  Macqueen 

38  Kensington  Square,  London,  17th  Sept[embe]r  1841 
Dear  Sir,  In  looking  over  the  Maps  &  Memoranda  which  you  gave 
me  I  do  not  find  any  defenite  [sic]  statement  regarding  the  extent 
of  the  Railroad  proposed  to  connect  [one  word  or  partial  word  can¬ 
celed]  the  Western  &  Atlantic  Railway  with  the  Railway  by  Nash¬ 
ville  on  to  the  Ohio  &c.  &c.,  nor  any  note  of  the  probable  expense. 
Would  you  be  good  enough  at  your  convenience  to  send  me  these  as 
nearly  as  you  may  be  able.  I  shall  not  fail  to  make  enquiries  about 
the  practicability  of  obtaining  funds  here  either  necessary  for  the 
purpose  or  to  aid  to  carrying  into  effect  but  I  would  require  some- 
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thing  as  definite  as  possible  as  to  the  extent  &  expense.  I  see  clearly 
the  object  you  have  in  view  &  the  vast  importance  thereof  to  Charles¬ 
ton  &  others  of  the  Southern  States  &  could  such  an  undertaking 
be  completed  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  pay  well  &  also  that 
assistance  could  be  obtained  in  England.  At  this  moment  a  gloom 
hangs  over  American  affairs  especially  as  regards  advancing  money 
for  undertakings  in  your  Country  but  this  I  think  will  not  be  of  long 
continuance  should  peace  be  as  I  hope  it  will  be  preserved  with 
this  Country. 

I  find  that  our  Steamers  when  full  loaded  with  Coals  will  draw 
upwards  of  16  feet  water,  which  is  I  fear  too  much  for  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Bar  but  as  they  never  will  have  above  half  their  full  complement 
of  Coals  on  board  when  they  reach  that  port  their  draught  then 
would  probably  not  exceed  15  feet  still  that  might  make  the  passage 
difficult  in  rough  weather.  I  should  like  to  know  if  in  such  a  case 
the  Steamer  could  either  lay  to  or  anchor  outside  the  bar  &  if  small 
vessels  or  proper  boats  could  be  procured  at  the  town  to  convey 
Mails  &  passengers  to  &  from  them.  The  Builders  and  Engineers 
are  so  far  behind  with  a  few  of  our  vessels  that  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  commence  the  work  sooner  than  the  first  of  November.  I  remain 
Dear  Sir  Yours  very  faithfully,  James  Macqueen. 

P.S.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  get  the  funds  would  be  by  a  Joint 
Stock  Company  &  if  such  a  concern  was  got  up  here  would  Shares  in 
it  &  to  what  probable  extent  be  taken  in  your  quarter? 

ALS  in  ScCleA.  Note:  In  a  letter  below  of  11/1/1841  to  J[ames]  Edfward] 
Colhoun,  Calhoun  identified  Macqueen  and  described  his  acquaintance  with  him. 


To  a  Committee  at  Kingston,  N.Y. 

Fort  Hill,  29th  Sept.,  1841 
Gentlemen— The  last  mail  brought  me  your  kind  and  flattering  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  17th  instant,  to  attend  a  Mass  Convention  of  the  De¬ 
mocracy  of  the  Counties  along  the  North  River,  and  of  Long  Island, 
to  be  held  at  Kingston  on  the  7th  of  next  month. 

The  great  distance  and  the  shortness  of  notice  will  be,  I  hope, 
sufficient  apology  for  not  attending.  I  am  much  gratified  with  the 
high  estimate  you  place  on  my  services  in  the  great  cause  of  Ameri¬ 
can  liberty,  and  nothing,  I  assure  you,  has  given  me  more  pleasure, 
or  done  more  to  strengthen  my  confidence  in  the  success  of  our 
cause  than  to  find,  in  this  hour  of  its  severest  trial,  so  perfect  a  har- 
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mony  among  its  friends,  both  as  to  principles  and  measures,  over 
our  wide  spread  and  diversified  territory.  It  was,  indeed,  cheering 
to  behold  all,  in  every  section,  in  this  hour  of  danger,  when  our  op¬ 
ponents,  flushed  with  victory  in  the  recent  Presidential  struggle, 
rushed  forward  to  raise  the  fallen  standard  of  Federalism,  simulta¬ 
neously  rally  under  the  banner  of  the  old  Republican  States  Right 
party  of  ’98.  When  I  saw  that  glorious  banner  waving  over  our 
ranks,  and  the  united  enthusiasm  along  the  whole  line  to  uphold  it, 
all  apprehensions  for  the  result  of  the  contest  vanished.  As  numer¬ 
ous,  and  bold,  and  united,  as  were  our  opponents— as  confident  as 
they  were  of  carrying  all  their  measures  at  the  late  session,  I  never 
doubted,  if  they  did  succeed,  but  that  the  period  of  their  victory 
would  be  short.  I  could  not  believe,  when  the  real  issue  was  made, 
as  it  was,  between  the  parties,  and  the  people  were  called  on  to  de¬ 
cide  between  republicanism  and  federalism,  state  rights  and  consoli¬ 
dation,  democracy  and  an  artificial  moneyed  aristocracy  engendered 
and  fostered  by  the  government,  that  they  would  long  hesitate.  Al¬ 
ready  have  events  proved  that  my  confidence  in  their  intelligence 
and  patriotism  was  not  misplaced.  The  present  elections  have 
shown  a  mighty  change  in  public  opinion.  That  change  will  go  on, 
if  we  but  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  our  cause  by  a  rigid  adherence 
to  our  principals  [sic]  and  measures,  till  our  opponents  and  their 
cause  shall  be  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  swelling  tide.  With 
great  respect,  I  am,  &c.,  &c.,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

PC  in  the  New  York,  N.Y.,  Democratic  Republican  New  Era,  October  15,  1841, 
p.  2;  PC  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Globe,  October  18,  1841,  p.  2;  PC  in  the 
Charleston,  S.C.,  Mercury,  October  19,  1841,  p.  2;  PC  in  the  Washington,  D.C., 
Daily  National  Intelligencer,  October  28,  1841,  p.  3;  PC  in  the  Richmond,  Va., 
Enquirer,  October  22,  1841,  p.  4;  PC  in  the  Greenville,  S.C.,  Mountaineer,  No¬ 
vember  5,  1841,  p.  1;  PC  in  the  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Whig,  November  10,  1841,  p. 
3;  PC  in  the  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Journal,  November  11,  1841,  p.  2;  PC  in  Jameson, 
ed..  Correspondence,  pp.  493-494.  Note:  The  committee  addressed  by  Cal¬ 
houn  apparently  consisted  of  Rodney  A.  Chipp,  J[ohn]  D.  Ostrander,  W[illia]m 
Davidson,  Nicholas  Sickles,  B[enjamin]  M.  Hasbrouck,  E[dmund]  Suydam,  and 
John  Van  Buren. 


To  Daniel  Webster,  [Secretary  of  State] 

Fort  Hill,  1st  Oct[obe]r  1841 
Dear  Sir,  My  son  in  law,  Thomas  G.  Clemson  Esq[ui]r[e],  is  about 
to  visit  Havanah  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  principally  in  his  profession 
of  a  scientifick  miner,  under  a  contract  with  a  company  in  Havanah 
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to  inspect  &  report  on  a  coal  mine,  near  that  city,  which  they  propose 
to  work.  He  may  be  detained  in  the  Island  for  some  time,  and 
wishes  to  obtain  passports.  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  manner  of 
granting  them;  but  he  is  of  tire  impression,  that  the  Department 
some  time  gives  them  simply  with  the  name  inserted,  leaving  the 
discreption  of  the  person  in  blank,  to  be  filled.  If  such  be  the  case, 
I  would  thank  [“you”  interlined]  to  forward  one  for  him  to  me,  with 
directions,  as  to  the  formality  [“of”  canceled ]  to  be  observed  in  filling 
the  discreption  of  the  person,  if  any  be  necessary;  and  also  one,  for 
my  son,  Lieu[tenan]t  Patrick  Calhoun  of  the  United  States  army, 
who  will  accompany  him. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington 
[Pedro  A.  de  Argaiz]  is  very  slight.  If  it  should  not  subject  you  to 
too  much  trouble,  and  if  you  could  do  it  with  perfect  propriety,  my 
son  in  law  &  myself  would  be  under  much  obligation  to  you  for 
letters  from  him  to  the  Intendent  and  [“also”  interlined]  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  General  of  the  Island  [Geronimo  Valdes],  as  they  may  be  of 
service  to  him  while  there;  particularly,  as  he  may  be  desireous  of 
availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  his  visit  to  examine  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  Island. 

He  expects  to  leave  for  the  Island  some  time  during  the  latter 
part  of  this  month,  say  by  the  20th  Inst[ant],  and,  as  there  will  be 
no  time  to  lose,  I  would  thank  you  for  an  answer  at  your  early  con¬ 
venience.  With  great  respect  I  am  &  &,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  DNA,  RG  59  (General  Records  of  the  Department  of  State),  Passport 
Applications,  vol.  23,  nos.  397  and  398. 


Tho[ma]s  G.  Clemson  to  F[rancis]  Markoe, 

State  Department,  Washington 

Fort  Hill,  8ber  [sic;  October]  2nd  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  your  last  I  have 
consummated  an  arrangement  with  a  company  in  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  a  portion  of  its  mineral  wealth. 
I  hope  this  opportunity  will  make  it  possible  for  me  to  offer  our 
national  Institution  in  Washington  something  more  acceptable  than 

I  had  anticipated  when  I  last  wrote  you. 

Mr.  [John  C.]  Calhoun  was  kind  enough  to  write  to  Mr.  [Daniel] 
Webster  Sec[re]t[ar]y  of  State  in  my  behalf,  not  only  to  procure 
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passports  but  also  to  procure  a  letter  of  Introduction  to  the  Governor 
General  from  the  Spanish  Minister  in  Washington.  The  national 
Gazette  which  came  by  to  day[’]s  mail  notices  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Webster  for  Massachusetts  which  may  prevent  Mr.  W.  from  receiv¬ 
ing  Mr.  C’s  letter.  In  order  to  avoid  any  detention  I  take  the  liberty 
of  requesting  you  to  secure  for  myself  &  my  brother  in  law  Mr.  Patrick 
Calhoun  of  tire  U.S.  Army  each  a  passport  from  your  department; 
we  will  fill  the  blanks  after  their  reception,  to  our  doing  which  I 
suppose  no  objection  can  be  made. 

If  it  be  possible  for  you  to  procure  the  documents  desired  will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  address  them  under  cover  to  Mr.  J.C.  Cal¬ 
houn  at  this  place  &  for  which  kind  offices  accept  my  thanks  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  serve  you  in  the  Island  for  which  I  propose 
leaving  the  latter  end  of  the  month. 

Let  me  know  how  I  can  make  myself  agre[e]able  &  I  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  fulfill  your  wishes. 

Believe  in  the  consideration  with  which  I  am  sincerely  yours, 
Thos.  G.  Clemson. 

N.B.  I  need  not  say  to  you  that  early  attention  would  oblige. 
ALS  in  DLC,  Galloway-Maxcy-Markoe  Papers,  vol.  45. 


From  F  [ranch s]  W.  Pickens,  [Representative 
from  S.C.] 


Edgewood  [Edgefield  District,  S.C.,]  2d  Oct.  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  I  arrived  home  safely  &  found  the  most  perfect  health 
I  ever  knew  at  this  season  prevailing  at  all  my  places.  I  have  not 
had  a  single  case  of  fever  at  either  plantation  this  year.  I  came  by 
my  river  place  and  found  that  the  most  extraordinary  freshet  ever 
known  had  occur[r]ed  on  Thursday  and  Friday  16th.  It  seems  that 
the  centre  of  the  storm  was  about  Capt.  [Robert?]  Cunningham’s  in 
Laurens  [District]  and  was  about  20  miles  sq[ua]r[e]— true  there  was 
rain  every  where,  but  it  was  far  worse  there  than  any  where  else. 
The  consequence  was  that  I  hear  the  [Saluda]  river  was  6  feet 
higher  at  Capt.  Cunningham’s  than  ever  known— &  it  was  2  feet  4 
inches  higher  at  my  place  than  the  great  May  freshet  a  year  ago— 
which  was  near  3  feet  higher  than  the  Yazoo.  I  lost  about  80  bags 
of  cotton— the  overseer  thinks  more  but  I  do  not.  I  had  about  40 
acres  almost  entirely  lost— 60  now  badly  hurt— 100  slightly  injured 
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in  the  lower  branches— &  100  not  hurt  at  all.  I  have  no  doubt  [“I” 
canceled ]  I  would  have  made  10  bags  to  the  hand  or  3000  lb[s.]  to  the 
hand.  I  never  saw  such  cotton  in  my  life  as  what  is  left— much  of  it 
will  produce  2,000  lb [s.]  per  acre— no  rot— nor  worm  &  matured  to 
the  top.  As  to  my  corn  it  was  nothing  as  I  have  a  plenty  of  old 
corn  to  do  the  place  another  year,  but  still  I  have  only  lost  about  Vz. 
The  river  was  not  very  high  30  miles  below  me— at  least  not  higher 
than  it  has  often  been.  As  to  my  home  place,  I  have  the  worst  cotton 
crop  I  ever  saw  on  it.  The  overseer  was  drunk  half  the  year,  and 
neglected  to  work  it  until  it  was  too  late,  and  the  late  working  only 
makes  it  grow  without  maturing.  I  shall  not  make  Vi  crop  here 
unless  the  Fall  is  very  late.  My  crop  on  Turkey  creek  where  I  keep 
a  negro  overseer,  is  very  fine.  I  think  the  cotton  good  for  about  900 
lb[s.]  per  acre— much  better  than  common  for  that  land.  As  to  grain 
crop  I  [“allways”  canceled ]  allways  [sic]  make  an  abundance  at  any 
rate,  &  never  sell  any  thing  of  the  kind,  except  wheat. 

The  crops  so  far  as  I  have  seen  them  in  this  District]  are  better 
on  the  Saluda  side  than  I  ever  saw  them  in  my  life.  In  Abbeville 
[District]  the  crops  look  very  light  &  triffiing  [sic].  I  have  out  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  looks  only  62,000  lb[s.],  but  I  think  the  crops  are  gen¬ 
erally  pretty  forward.  I  rec[eive]d  a  letter  from  J[ames]  M[artin] 
Calhoun  [in  Ala.]  &  he  writes  the  cotton  is  all  sprouting  in  the  field 
from  rains  &c.  The  price  now[?]  is  very  low[,]  8  to  9  c[en]ts,  &  I 
think  will  continue  so.  I  have  troubled  you  thus  much  as  I  know 
you  take  interest  in  these  things. 

I  never  knew  as  much  land  to  be  sold  any  Fall  as  at  present,  and 
also  as  many  negroes.  Several  of  our  wealthiest  citizens  have  died 
without  wills  lately.  One  of  my  neighbours’  property  is  to  be  sold 
on  one[,]  two  &  three  years  credit  for  division  152  negroes— &  up¬ 
wards  of  7,000  acres  of  land.  Artemus  Watson  is  dead  at  the  Ridge 
with  a  fine  plantation  &  buildings  &  100  negroes  to  be  sold,  &  I  hear 
about  500  negroes  are  soon  to  be  sold  from  deaths  in  the  same  way 
not  far  off,  from  different  estates.  I  understand  the  same  is  the  case 
in  Abbeville.  Gov[ernor  Patrick]  Noble’s  land  is  to  be  sold— your 
Brother  William’s— Capt.  J[oseph?]  Calhoun’s  at  the  hills  [or  “mills”] 
-the  fines [t]  uplands  in  the  State  almost-Capt.  [Benjamin  T.]  El¬ 
more’s  &c.  &c.  What  a  settlement  could  be  made  of  Elmore[’]s  and 
Capt.  J.  Calhoun’s! 

Now  as  to  politics— I  have  a  contempt  for  [John]  Tyler’s  2d  [bank] 
veto — its  spirit  &  tone  are  mean— his  Cabinet  as  well  as  himself  will 
be  imbecil[e].  They  never  can  have  strength.  I  have  thought  the 
matter  over  fully  and  I  am  sure  now  is  the  time  for  your  friends  to 
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move  without  reserve.  I  saw  enough  in  Va.  &  N[orth]  Carolina]  to 
satisfy  me  that  no  man  could  run  ag[ain]st  you  in  those  States.  I  do 
not  know  why,  but  my  instinct  leads  me  to  doubt  [Thomas]  Ritchie 
—as  to  yourself— his  paper  is  artful  &  cautious.  Now  is  the  time  to 
write  to  every  true  friend  you  have— give  me  a  list  &  I  will  write 
also.  The  [“move”  canceled  and  then  interlined ]  must  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible.  Be  sure  &  see  [Wilson]  Lumpkin  [former  Governor 
of  Ga.]  if  we  get  a  Majority  in  the  Georgia]  Legislature].  There  is 
the  place  to  make  the  first  move.  I  will  write  [Mark  A.?]  Cooper 
[former  and  future  Representative  from  Ga.]  fully— I  wish  you  would 
write  [Dixon  H.]  Lewis  in  Ala.  Cannot  the  Ala.  Legislature]  move? 
It  would  be  well  to  start  the  matter  there.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
Maine  will  move  for  you  now  that  we  have  carried  the  State— it  has 
been  Carried  on  the  Foreign  Question,  and  as  [Nathan]  Clifford 
[Representative  from  Maine]  writes  me[,]  by  appealing  to  my  report 
— ag[ain]st  the  position  [Daniel]  Webster  has  taken.  [“We  must  take 
high  ground  on  the  subject”  interlined .]  As  to  the  Administration] 
it  will  go  to  nothing.  I  never  felt  in  better  spirits— nor  never  was  I 
as  certain  that  the  true  time  to  move  for  you  was  the  very  present. 
While  the  whigs  are  reeling  and  falling  under  panic  &  dissolution, 
and  the  Administration]  with  imbecility  now  is  the  time  to  strike 
boldly  for  strong  men.  We  must  draw  up  resolutions  &c.  for  our 
own  Legislature]. 

I  have  rec[eive]d  letters  since  my  return  from  [the  following 
members  or  former  members  of  Congress,  Alexander  O.]  Anderson 
of  Tenn:  [Charles  B.?]  Shepard  [of]  No[rth]  Ca[rolina],  [Francis] 
Thomas  [of]  Md.,  [John  W.]  Davis  [of]  Indiana,  [ illegible  name], 
N.Y.[,]  [John]  Fine  of  N.Y.[,]  [Samuel]  Cushman  [of]  N.H.[,]  [Francis] 
James  [of]  Penn [syl vania];  [James]  Alexander  [Jr.,  of]  Ohio  [and; 
“Cooper  of  Geo(rgia)”  interlined]— besides  innumerable  others  from 
men  I  never  heard  of.  I  never  rec[eive]d  as  many  letters  in  my  life 
as  I  have  since  my  return  home — all  breathing  the  greatest  attatch- 
ment  [sic]  to  yourself  particularly.  I  know  there  never  was  a  more 
important  moment  for  yourself  than  the  present.  You  labor  under 
the  disadvantage  of  having  for  your  friends  in  this  State  the  poorest 
politicians  in  the  world.  They  generally  have  no  tact  nor  knowledge 
of  men. 

Remember  me  kindly  to  Cousin  Floride  [Colhoun  Calhoun]  & 
Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clemson],  &  the  family— with  Mr.  [Thomas  G.] 
Clemson  &  Patrick  [Calhoun].  Yours  truly  &  sincerely,  F.W.  Pickens. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  PEx  in  Boucher  and  Brooks,  eds.,  Correspondence,  pp.  160-161. 
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From  F[rancis]  W.  Pickens 


Edgewood,  7  Oct:  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  Your  very  kind  sympathies  for  my  losses  &c.  were  very 
grateful  to  me,  but  they  were  not  as  extensive  as  you  supposed.  I 
wrote  you  fully.  The  last  week  of  good  weather  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  my  cotton.  The  cool  nights  have  matured  it  much,  and 
the  dry  weather  is  fine.  I  wrote  to  Col.  J[ames]  E[dward]  Colhoun 
directed  to  Abbeville  but  for  fear  he  may  be  in  Pendleton  I  beg  you 
will  say  to  him  that  I  have  $800  for  him  in  the  hands  of  Col.  Carroll, 
and  he  had  better  get  it,  as  I  know  he  needs  it  much.  I  mention  this 
supposing  he  may  be  with  you  &  did  not  get  my  letter.  I  have  sold 
near  7,000  lb[s.]  of  cotton  in  market  at  Aiken  &  only  got  8.25  [cents 
per  pound].  It  will  be  lower  I  am  sure,  &  intend  to  put  100  [“bags” 
interlined ]  more  into  market  in  a  week.  It  is  too  low  to  bear  freight 
or  keeping.  Mr.  [Thomas  G.]  Clemson  wrote  me  but  say  to  him 
I  have  had  no  time  at  all  to  write  him.  I  bought  the  Grove  planta¬ 
tion  on  sale  day  at  auction  for  division  at  the  price  of  $8.25  per  acre, 
one[,]  two  &  three  years.  It  joins  me  in  sight,  and  there  is  much 
valuable  land  on  it.  There  are  400  acres  in  one  body  on  it  uncleared 
worth  $25  per  acre.  The  reason  it  sold  so  low  was  that  my  lands 
surround  it  entirely  almost  and  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  for 
any  person  to  own  it.  It  now  joins  my  Turkey  creek  place  to  this 
&  I  own  near  6,000  acres  in  one  body. 

This  crop  of  cotton  on  my  Saluda  place  will  more  than  pay  for 
the  original  purchase  of  that  land,  although  I  nearly  lost  all  my 
crop  last  year  there.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  Freshet  last  May 
was[?]  a  year  [ago]  I  should  have  paid  for  the  place  out  of  that  crop. 
This  [“onl”  canceled ]  is  only  the  3d  crop  made,  and  I  have  cleared 
only  60  acres  more  than  when  I  got  the  place.  Mr.  Clemson  wrote 
me  to  know  about  [Artemus]  Watsons  place.  He  is  now  dead  &  his 
land  will  not  be  sold  until  this  next  year.  I  enquired  on  sale  day  of 
his  brother  &  he  told  me  there  were  1800  acres  on  it  or  rather  in  two 
tracts.  The  tract  back  from  the  road  on  Cloud[?]  creek  he  said  was 
the  best  of  cotton  land.  I  suppose  800  lb[s.]  might  be  made  on  it 
when  the  land  was  in  good  tilt.  It  is  very  convenient  &  easy  worked 
&  level.  The  house  [?]  is  new  &  very  genteel  &c.  As  to  Pope’s  land 
say  to  him  of  course  I  do  not  want  it  now  at  all.  Thompson  wrote 
me  to  sell  his,  but  Mr.  C[lemson]  had  better  not  look  at  it  without 
some  woodland  adjoining,  as  it  is  worn  &  cut  down  I  hear. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  from  you  that  Andrew [  ]s  [Andrew  Pick- 
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ens  Calhoun’s]  crop  [in  Ala.]  has  been  injured  by  the  wet.  It  is  a 
pity  to  see  such  fine  prospects  to  [‘any’(?)  canceled]  an  ambitious 
planter  cut  off.  I  was  in  hopes  he  would  have  made  a  great  crop. 
But  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  it  is  not  always  the  richest  lands  that 
give  the  best  profits  in  planting  cotton.  Warm,  light,  free  soil,  with 
convenient  location  as  to  market,  is  what  we  want  in  cotton  planting. 

As  to  politics  I  wrote  you  in  my  last,  and  I  am  still  of  opinion 
that  now  is  the  time  for  your  friends  to  move.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  present  [John  Tyler]  Administration]  can  be  strong.  I  have 
written  our  friends  in  the  same  spirit  I  wrote  you. 

I  enclose  you  the  within  letter  from  our  friend  Anderson  [former 
Senator  Alexander  O.  Anderson  of  Tenn.?]  for  you  to  see  what  he 
thinks.  He  may  be  right  but  I  doubt  it  unless  you  can  have  entire 
control.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  [Martin]  V[an]  Buren’s  friends  are 
stronger  than  I  think.  There  is  the  only  doubtful  point  I  have.  If 
they  are  strong  in  fact  then  it  may  be  necessary  to  move  on  [John] 
Tyler  as  well  as  we  can,  for  I  cannot  bear  the  ascendancy  of  that 
Dynasty  again,  although  I  have  no  doubt  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
that  I  could  command  under  it  ( if  successful )  any  post. 

We  will  wait  events,  &  see  how  the  Geo[rgia]  elections  run.  It 
may  be  that  your  views  are  safest,  but  I  never  was  so  clear  as  to  the 
strength  of  your  position  now,  unless  it  is  that  I  under[r]ate  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  V[an]  B[uren].  If  his  friends  are  bent  on  moving,  then 
it  would  weaken  you  much,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  politic  to 
[“place”  canceled]  keep  ourselves  in  a  place  so  as  to  be  able  to  fall 
back  upon  Tyler  in  an  emergency.  It  seems  to  me  not  improbable 
it  [that  is,  the  next  Presidential  election]  may  fall  into  the  House. 

Eliza  [Simkins  Pickens]  &  the  children  got  home  on  Tuesday  safely 
&  well. 

Present  us  affectionately  to  Cousin  Floride  [Colhoun  Calhoun], 
Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clemson]  &  the  family.  Yours  very  truly  & 
sincerely,  F.W.  Pickens. 

ALS  in  ScCleA. 


From  R[ichard]  K.  Cralle 

Lynchburg  [Va.],  Oct.  8th  1841 
My  dear  Sir:  I  should  apologize  for  not  having  written  to  you  before, 
but  that  I  know  your  engagements  are  such  that  the  silence  of  your 
correspondents,  must  oftentimes  prove  a  relief  in  itself.  And,  be- 
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sides,  there  was  nothing  in  the  state  of  political  Parties  here  worthy 
of  being  made  the  subject  of  a  letter.  From  the  election  of  [William 
Henry]  Harrison  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  Extra  Session  the 
public  mind  in  this  section  of  the  State  appears  to  have  been  more 
quiet  than  for  many  years  previous.  The  Administration  [that  is, 
Democratic]  Party,  discomfited  in  almost  every  County [,]  left  the 
field  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  enemy.  The  consequences  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  this  temporary  amnesty  seem  to  have  been  favourable  to 
reflection.  The  exasperation  which  preceeded  [sic]  the  election  has 
almost  entirely  subsided;  and  the  course  of  Mr.  [John]  Tyler,  al¬ 
though  displeasing  to  the  partizans  of  Mr.  [Henry]  Clay,  will,  I  think, 
in  despite  of  their  efforts  to  the  contrary,  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  the  majority  of  the  People.  I  should  not  be  surprized  if  the  Coun¬ 
ties  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  return  Republican  Delegates 
at  the  Spring  elections.  This  would  have  been  certain  had  not  the 
President,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  the  Country,  signed  the 
Land  Distribution  Bill— a  measure  only  less  obnoxious  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party,  than  the  first  Bank  Bill.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  [Thomas] 
Ritchie  has  published  [in  the  Richmond  Enquirer ]  your  last  speech 
on  this  Bill;  for  I  am  persuaded  it  will  change  the  opinions  of  many 
who  favoured  it  as  a  Party  measure,  without  considering  its  consti¬ 
tutional  objections  or  its  dangerous[,]  immoral  tendencies.  To  my 
mind,  it  is  the  grossest  usurpation  ever  perpetrated  by  the  Federal 
Government;  and  the  President  cannot  do  more  for  himself  or  the 
Country  than  to  recommend  its  repeal  at  the  next  session.  This  I 
understand,  ( though  not  upon  the  best  authority, )  he  intends  to  do. 

The  effect  of  the  two  vetoes  on  the  Politicians  at  the  Virginia 
Springs  where  I  was  at  the  time,  can  hardly  be  conceived.  You,  per¬ 
haps,  saw  the  proceedings  of  both  Parties  at  the  White  Sulphur 
[Springs].  Clay’s  friends  were  greatly  exasperated,  but  the  move¬ 
ment  they  made  rathered  [sic]  injured  than  benefited  their  Leader. 
The  response  of  the  other  Party  was  prompt,  and  without  doubt,  con¬ 
tributed^]  much  the  more  reasonable  portion  of  the  other  Party  to 
reason.  Judge  [Alexander]  Porter  took  an  active  part  in  the  meeting 
of  the  Whigs,  but  was  himself  disappointed  at  the  apathy  of  his 
friends.  He  was,  for  sometime  previous,  aware  of  the  course  Mr. 
Tyler  would  pursue-Clay,  though  he  professed  surprise  in  his  place 
[in  the  Senate],  having  written  to  him  some  weeks  before  fully  on  the 
subject.  You  were  thought  to  be  the  Director  of  the  President  in 
the  matter,  and,  of  course,  honoured  with  bitter  curses.  But  what  is 
the  future  to  reveal?  Will  Tyler  go  back?  Rumors  to  that  effect  are 
rife  here;  and  the  appointment  of  [John  C.]  Spencer  [to  be  Secretary 
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of  War]  is  of  very  equivocal  signification.  I  hear  through  a  private 
channel  that  he  will  recommend  a  Bank,  based  upon  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  Public  Lands-and  that  this  project  will  furnish  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  will  recommend  a  repeal  of  the  Law.  I  hope 
you  will  not  favour  this  scheme — and  no  other  that  will  bear  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  Bank.  At  present  you  are  regarded,  without  co-rivals,  as 
the  Leader  of  the  Republican  Party  of  the  South— and  I  trust  you 
will  not  jeopard  a  distinction  so  well  earned,  by  any  compromise 
whatever.  The  Bank  excitement  is  passing,  and  must  pass  away. 
The  myrmidons  of  Mr.  Clay  cannot  keep  it  alive.  The  State  Bank 
interest  is  now  almost  universally  opposed  to  the  incorporation  of  a 
National  Institution,  and  the  highest  grounds  may  be  taken  with 
safety. 

As  to  the  Presidential  question,  little  is  said  among  the  political 
Leaders  in  the  range  of  my  acquaintance.  Should  Tyler  pursue  a 
strait-forward  course  he  may  have  some  chance  of  a  nomination; 
but  his  attempt  to  form  a  third  Party  out  of  the  friends  of  [William 
C.]  Rives,  [Daniel]  Webster  &c.  will  inevitably  fail.  I  am  told  by 
a  confidant  of  his,  that  in  due  time  he  will  come  out  and  relinquish 
all  claim  to  a  nomination,  but  I  doubt  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
entire  Southern  Party  must  rally  on  you,  unless  the  natural  direction 
of  events  be  thwarted  by  the  machinations  of  [James]  Buchanan  & 
[Thomas  H.]  Benton.  Neither  of  these  have  any  moral  force  in  Vir- 
ginia-and  without  the  aid  of  Ritchie,  they  would  be  utterly  imbecile. 
I  cannot  ascertain  what  R[itchie]’s  feelings  or  purposes  are.  I  shall 
be  in  Richmond  next  week— and  shall  seek  to  gain  some  information 
on  that  head.  If  Tyler  withdraw,  there  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be 
a  doubt  as  to  the  true  policy  of  the  Republican  Party.  They  must 
place  you  in  opposition  to  Clay,  whom  the  Nationals  are  determined 
to  run.  I  wish  to  see  that  contest. 

I  have  taken  little  or  no  part  in  politics  for  the  last  eighteen 
months,  being  busily  occupied  in  improving  property,  and  placing 
myself  in  independent  circumstances.  This,  I  have  succeeded  in 
doing— and  after  January  next,  shall  not  be  averse  to  bearing  a  part 
in  the  passing  scenes.  I  should,  perhaps,  have  accepted  a  nomina¬ 
tion  to  [the  Va.]  Legislature  next  Spring,  which  was  offered  me  at 
the  last,  and  will  be  again,  if  I  desire  it,  but  an  unpleasant  connec¬ 
tion  which  I  anticipate  in  the  family  now  under  my  charge,  will  make 
it  far  more  agreeable  to  me  to  change  the  theatre.  The  desire  to 
educate  my  daughter,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  take  a  more  active 
part  in  politics,  would  lead  me  to  Washington;  but  I  cannot  conde¬ 
scend  to  ask  for  a  situation  there;  and  it  will  hardly  be  accorded  to 
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me  without.  I  should  like  to  be  near  Judge  [Abel  P.]  Upshur  [the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy],  who,  I  presume,  has  no  little  influence  with 
the  President.  More,  perhaps,  might  be  done  there  than  here.  I  am 
interrupted.  Truly  yours,  R.K.  Cralle. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  PEx  in  Boucher  and  Brooks,  eds.,  Correspondence,  pp.  161-162. 


From  F  [letcher]  W[ebster,  Chief  Clerk  and] 
Act[in]g  Sec[retar]y 


Department  of  State,  8  Oct[obe]r  1841 
Sir,  In  the  absence  of  the  Sec[retar]y  of  State  [Daniel  Webster],  I 
have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  l[st] 
inst[ant],  and  to  forward  to  you  in  this  enclosure,  the  Passports  which 
you  request. 

You  will  find  on  them  the  blanks  necessary  to  be  filled  up  with 
a  description  of  the  bearers. 

The  Spanish  Minister  M.  [P.A.]  de  Argaiz  is  not  now  in  the  city. 
I  shall  however  enclose  your  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Bos¬ 
ton,  who  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  very  happy  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  facilitate  the  plans  of  your  son  Lieut[enant  Patrick]  Calhoun  and 
Mr.  [Thomas  G.]  Clemson  [to  visit  Cuba].  I  have  &c.,  F.W.,  Act[in]g 
Sec[retar]y. 

FC  in  DNA,  RG  59  (General  Records  of  the  Department  of  State),  Domestic 
Letters,  32:72  (M-40:30). 


From  Auguste  D[’]Avezac 

New  York  [City,]  9  October  1841 
Sir,  I  have  the  honor  to  send  you,  the  [Democratic  Republican]  New 
Era  [newspaper]  of  yesterday,  containing  The  speech  I  made  on  the 
7th  In[stan]t  to  the  Democracy  assembled  at  Kingston  [N.Y.]  in  mass 
Convention.  You  will  find,  in  it,  The  feeble  expression  of  The  ad¬ 
miration  I  ever  felt  for  your  talents,  and  of  the  gratitude  which,  as 
one  of  the  great  Democratic  party,  I  have  [“ever  felt  canceled  and 
“always  entertained”  interlined]  for  your  exertions  in  sustaining  The 
Sacred  tenets  of  it’s  [sic]  political  faith. 
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I  pray  you  to  believe  me,  with  the  sincerest  regard,  Sir,  Your 
very  Humble  and  most  obedient  Servant,  Auguste  Davezac. 

ALS  in  ScCleA.  Note:  The  author  of  this  letter  was  a  native  of  Santo  Do¬ 
mingo.  He  was  a  lawyer  and  Democratic  leader  in  New  York  City  and  was 
a  former  and  future  diplomat. 

Receipt  from  J[ames]  M.  Smith,  “Norfolk  &  Portsmouth,  10/11. 
This  receipt  shows  that  Calhoun  paid  $2  for  a  one-year  subscription 
to  the  Old  Dominion.  Smith  added  a  note  that  reads:  “This  is  for 
paper  sent  you  in  South  Carolina.  I  send  the  bill  receipted.  PDS 
in  NcD,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


From  J[ohn]  A.  Stuart,  [Editor  of  the 
Charleston  Mercury] 

Charleston  S.C.,  Oct[obe]r  11,  1841 
Dear  Sir,  I  received  your  letter  last  week,  and  would  have  acknowl¬ 
edged  it  before  this  but  for  some  days  sickness.  I  need  not  express 
my  full  concurrence  in  your  view  as  to  the  proper  course  we  ought  to 
pursue  towards  the  fragments  of  the  Whig  party,  in  case  either  of 
them  should  ever  present  anything  like  a  respectable  strength— but 
the  news  of  the  last  week  shews  that  our  predictions  are  distanced 
by  the  rapidity  of  their  dissolution.  They  have  melted  away— and  I 
need  now  scarce  do  more  than  congratulate  you  upon  the  assured 
triumph  of  our  party  and  in  that  I  hope  of  our  principles.  That  the 
Democracy  will  come  into  power  [“is”  canceled ]  now  scarcely  ad¬ 
mits  doubt.  The  danger  is  of  its  growing  so  huge  as  to  split.  It  has 
an  ordeal  to  meet— to  act  out  its  principles— and  redeem  its  pledges, 
and  though  the  chance  of  success  is  fair,  it  will  yet  require  active 
and  careful  management,  to  keep  some  portions  of  the  party  true  to 
the  principles  by  which  they  have  conquered.  Neither  [John]  Tyler 
nor  [Henry]  Clay  are  now  to  be  feared— no  opposition  is  to  be  feared 
—if  the  party  are  true  to  the  position  in  which  South  Carolina  has 
placed  them.  If  they  hold  it  firmly,  the  time  of  their  losing  power 
is  very  remote.  But  if  they  yield  to  the  consolidating  principles  of 
a  portion,  they  will  build  up  out  of  a  [“section”  canceled  and  “class” 
interlined ]  now  weaker  than  ever  they  have  been,  a  nucleus  for  F ed- 
eralism  in  our  own  ranks.  But  forewarned  on  this  point  we  are 
forearmed— and  will  anticipate  the  best!  The  appointment  [as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War]  of  [John  C.]  Spencer,  the  AntiSlavery  adviser  of 
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[William  H.]  Seward,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  a  well  advised 
political  move— as  respects  New  York— is  a  wound  to  the  South  which 
was  not  to  be  expected  from  a  Southern  President.  It  separates 
Tyler  more  widely  than  his  weakness  had  already  done  from  our 
support;  but  the  rush  of  public  opinion  will  sweep  him  so  much  to 
the  right  side,  that  he  will  give  very  little  trouble.  All  of  our  friends 
are  in  the  best  spirits;  and  the  only  danger  is  that  with  such  an  open 
sea  and  fair  wind,  we  may  lack  excitement,  and  relax  in  exertion. 

It  will  give  me  great  satisfaction  to  hear  from  you  again,  under 
this  unexpectedly  rapid  clearing  up  of  the  political  sky.  With  great 
respect  Y[ou]rs,  J.A.  Stuart. 

[P.S.]  The  [“remittance”  canceled  and  “sum”  interlined ]  of  $5 
for  Mr.  [Ambrose  H.?]  Sevier’s  subscription  enclosed  in  y[ou]r  letter 
was  duly  received  and  has  been  credited  to  him  for  a  year  in  advance. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  PEx  in  Boucher  and  Brooks,  eds.,  Correspondence,  pp.  162- 
163.  Note:  An  AEU  by  Calhoun  reads  “Mr.  Stuart[.]  ans[were]d  17th  Oc- 
t[obe]r  by  Mr.  Clemson.” 


From  F[rancis]  W.  Pickens 


Edgewood,  12  Oct.  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  I  re[ceive]d  your  last  and  shall  attend  to  it  as  soon  as 
I  can  find  time.  You  see  how  the  Georgia  elections  have  gone.  I  am 
sure  I  am  now  right  in  my  opinion  as  to  your  time.  I  will  write 
Black  &  [Mark  A.]  Cooper  immediately.  [Edward  J.?]  Black  is  in 
the  [Ga.]  Senate,  and  will  do  well  to  move.  Colquett  [sic;  Walter  T. 
Colquitt]  is  in  the  house.  See  [Wilson]  Lumpkin  if  you  can.  I  will 
write  [Levi]  Woodbury  as  you  request,  but  I  will  be  very  cautious, 
as  I  know  from  the  very  nature  of  things  that  others  must  have  a 
greater  control  over  him  than  you  can  have.  My  judgement  is  that 
Georgia  is  the  very  place  to  move.  The  thing  would  appear  more 
natural  than  any  where.  If  the  Legislature  in  caucus  (the  Republi¬ 
can]  portion),  would  move  without  division  and  in  spirit  it  would 
sweep  the  country  from  the  Poto[mac]  to  the  Mississippi].  As  to 
[Robert  M.T.]  Hunter’s  opinion,  he  is  controlled  entirely  by  Va. 
politics,  and  is  timid— a  good  &  and  [sic]  an  intelligent  man  on  Bank¬ 
ing,  but  will  never  move.  He  thinks  like  most  Virginians  that  the 
U.S.  are  in  Va.  But  I  see  that  the  Rich[mond]  Enquirer  seems  to  be 
moving  for  [John]  Tyler,  and  from  the  communications  in  it  I  should 
say  that  the  leaders  in  Va.  are  strongly  disposed  to  rally  on  him.  I 
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think  the  delegation  were  that  way.  We  will  see.  I  have  written 
[Franklin  H.]  Elmore  as  to  what  I  thought  we  ought  to  do  in  this 
State— also  to  [James  H.]  Hammond  &  several  others. 

Now  that  Georgia  has  given  way,  I  think  we  will  carry  every 
State,  except  Ohio,  Mass.,  Kent[uck]y  &  Md.  If  Va.  [“rallys”  can¬ 
celed]  rallies  on  Tyler  it  will  make  him  strong,  but  in  an  emergency 
[Henry]  Clay’s  friends  would  defeat  him  if  it  became  absolutely 
necessary.  They  would  take  you  rather  than  see  Tyler  succeed.  If 
so  I  hope  they  will  not  canvass  on  you,  but  merely  come  in  in  the 
last  stage  to  cast  a  vote. 

But  I  will  write  before  long  again.  In  great  haste  but  truly  & 
sincerely,  F.W.  Pickens. 

P.S.  My  respects  to  Mr.  [Thomas  G.]  Clemson  &  say  to  him  that 
what  I  wrote  you  in  my  last  was  intended  as  a  reply  to  his,  but  if 
any  thing  occurs  I  will  drop  him  a  line. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  slightly  variant  PEx  in  Boucher  and  Brooks,  eds.,  Correspon¬ 
dence,  pp.  163—164. 


From  0[restes]  A.  Brownson 

Chelsea  [Mass.,]  Oct.  13,  1841 
Dear  Sir,  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  two  letters  which  I  have  not  ac¬ 
knowledged,  and  for  your  masterly  speech  [of  8/24]  on  the  passage 
of  the  Land  Bill.  In  my  January  number  [of  the  Boston  Quarterly 
Review ]  I  shall  Review  the  subject,  and  quote  largely  from  the 
speech. 

We  have  thought,  here,  as  we  have  no  election  pending  for  [“of¬ 
ficers  of”  interlined ]  the  general  government,  that  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  to  any  great  extent  at  present  in  the  newspapers  would  not 
be  attended  with  so  happy  results  as  it  would  be  to  leave  it  till  next 
summer  when  we  must  go  into  the  Canvass  for  a  new  Congress.  But, 
if  you  think  otherwise,  as  soon  as  our  State  election  is  over,  I  will 
see  that  it  has  a  thorough  discussion  in  the  columns  of  the  morning 
[Boston]  Post.  The  Post  is  sound,  a  party  paper  indeed,  and  will 
support  the  candidates  of  the  party,  but  its  preferences  are  where 
they  should  be.  I  can  discuss  the  subject  there,  as  fully  as  I  please; 
but  the  question  with  me,  is  whether  it  is  now  the  best  time. 

I  wrote  at  the  request  of  the  Post,  for  its  columns,  a  Review  of 
the  first  veto,  which  I  learn  gave  satisfaction  to  our  friends  who 
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were  then  at  Washington;  and  I  am  publishing  in  the  same  paper  a 
somewhat  elaborate  Review  of  the  Address  put  forth  by  the  Whig 
members  of  Congress,  in  which  I  endeavor  to  prove  that  its  doctrines 
lead  to  the  virtual  abolition  of  the  Constitution.  I  think  the  view 
I  take  will  meet  your  approbation,  for  I  have  endeavored  to  present 
that  constitutional  doctrine,  and  to  defend  that  kind  of  limited  gov¬ 
ernment,  of  which  I  regard  you  as  the  representative. 

A  pretty  strong  effort  has  been  made  to  crowd  me  out  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  but  it  has  failed,  and  my  friends  here  have  gained 
the  victory  for  me.  So  I  will  be  able  to  work  to  more  advantage  than 
heretofore.  Forgive  me  for  speaking  so  much  of  myself.  I  do  so  to 
you,  because  in  politics,  I  look  to  you  as  a  sort  of  spiritual  father,, 
to  [“whom”  interlined]  I  am  indebted  for  nearly  all  the  correct  po¬ 
litical  views  I  have. 

May  I  ask,  if  you  did  me  the  honor  to  look  over  the  article  in  the 
July  number  of  my  Review,  on  Social  Evils  and  their  remedy?  If 
you  did,  you  will  probably  recognise  some  of  your  own  views.  I 
wish  vou  to  tell  me,  if  the  doctrine  of  that  article,  generally,  com¬ 
ports  with  your  own?  I  ask  the  question,  because  I  am  contemplat¬ 
ing  republishing  some  of  my  political  essays,  in  a  separate  volume, 
and  that  is  one  that  I  wish  to  include  in  the  number.  I  shall  revise 
them,  and  make  them  all  harmonise,  in  their  doctrines. 

The  truth  is,  I  began  with  the  notion  that  all  government  is  an 
evil,  and  that  our  aim  should  be  to  become  able  to  dispense  with  it 
altogether;  that  education  and  moral  culture  would  be  amply  suf¬ 
ficient.  Before  I  saw  you,  I  had  outgrown  that  notion;  but  still  traces 
of  it  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  earlier  essays  in  the  Review. 
But  have  I  got  tolerably  near  right  at  last?  I  ask  this  question  of 
you,  for  you  are  the  only  man  I  know,  in  whose  answer  to  such  a 
question,  I  should  have  as  much  confidence  as  even  in  my  own. 
Our  democrats  here  are  not  very  scientific,  or  if  so,  they  fail  to  con¬ 
sult  the  practical  bearing  of  their  theories.  I  learned  more  from  you 
in  the  conversations  you  favored  me  with  than  I  have  learned  from 
them  all. 

I  shall  surprise  the  world  with  a  new  work  on  metaphysics  soon; 
and  under  some  points  of  view  raise  a  new  system;  much  simpler 
than  our  old  systems;  less  heretical;  corresponding  more  nearly  with 
common  sense,  and  legitimating  the  great  doctrines  of  equality  & 
progress.  It  will  differ  on  several  points  from  [Victor]  Cousin,  will 
be,  I  trust,  profounder  than  the  Scottish  philosophy,  and  free  from 
the  vagueness,  mysticism,  and  obscurity  of  the  German. 
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Politics  with  us  are  about  as  they  were.  We  shall  gain  [“how¬ 
ever”  interlined]  on  the  Whigs  in  this  State,  and  possibly  elect  Gov¬ 
ernor  [Marcus]  Morton.  There  is  a  bare  possibility,  that  I  shall  have 
a  seat  in  our  legislature  this  coming  winter.  The  workingmen  here 
are  beginning  to  look  the  right  way,  for  the  next  presidential  candi¬ 
date.  &So  they  are  [also]  in  New-York,  and  Philadelphia,  as  my 
friends  inform  me.  Mr.  [Theophilus]  Fisk,  of  the  [Portsmouth,  Va.] 
Old  Dominion,  I  learn  proposes  to  establish  a  paper  at  Washington. 
Is  he  a  good  man  to  do  that?  I  mean  does  he  have  with  you  a  repu¬ 
tation  that  will  render  his  conducting  a  journal  devoted  to  you,  not 
prejudicial  to  your  prospects?  For  my  part,  I  dare  say  nothing 
publicly,  lest  I  do  more  harm  than  good.  Mr.  Fisk  I  know  well.  He 
is  a  warm  hearted  man,  full  of  zeal  and  energy,  brilliant,  and  not  by 
any  means  without  talent.  But  like  myself,  he  has  heretofore  been 
somewhat  flighty.  He  wrote  to  me,  to  join  with  him  in  his  enterprise, 
but  I  can  work  best,  and  most  effectually,  where  I  am. 

Mr.  [John]  Tyler’s  half  way  course  will  not  hurt  us  in  this  section 
of  the  Union.  I  am  more  afraid  that  the  successes  of  our  friends  in 
the  State  elections,  will  inspire  our  trading  politicians  with  new 
confidence,  and  enhance  the  chances  of  Mr.  [Martin]  Van  Buren’s 
being  our  next  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  The  contest  so  far 
as  the  republican  party  is  concerned,  is  between  you  and  him.  This 
State,  at  the  proper  time,  can  be  brought  right,  so  far  as  the  democ¬ 
racy  is  concerned.  But  if  the  party  machinery  is  controlled  by  the 
old  managers  in  other  States,  Mr.  Van  Buren  will  be  the  man,  if 
there  is  confidence  of  strength  enough  to  elect  him.  But  you  are  a 
better  judge  of  all  these  matters  than  I  am. 

Forgive  me,  for  troubling  you  with  this.  You  were  pleased  to 
[e]xpress  some  interest  in  me,  which  perhaps  makes  me  bolder  than 
I  should  be.  But  be  assured,  that  I  have  the  honor  to  be  yours  with 
gratitude  &  high  esteem,  O.A.  Brownson. 

ALS  in  ScCleA. 


From  Wilson  Lumpkin,  [former  Governor  of  Ga.] 

Athens  Ga.,  Oct.  13th  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  I  have  waited  the  result  of  our  Elections,  before  an¬ 
swering  your  favor  of  the  25th  Ult[imo].  Contrary  to  my  fears,  we 
have  given  the  whigs  a  most  triumphant  &  signal  defeat. 
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For  Gov[erno]r  [Charles  J.]  McDonald  will  beat  [William  C.] 
Dawson,  5  or  6  Thousand,  perhaps  more.  Our  majority  in  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  (in  both  branches)  will  be  large.  The  responsibility  now 
devolves  on  our  friends,  to  use  power,  wisely,  &  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  people,  the  State,  &  the  Union.  To  this  object,  although  a 
private  Citizen,  I  must  devote  most  of  my  time  for  several  weeks  to 
come.  I  have  to  be  at  Milledgeville,  as  one  of  the  Trustees  of  our 
University,  the  first  &  2d  weeks  in  November. 

Anxious  as  I  am  to  see,  &  converse  freely  &  fully  with  you,  I 
shall  not  have  it  in  my  power  to  visit  you  before  I  go  to  Milledgeville 
yet  I  would  rather  have  seen  you,  before  the  meeting  of  our  Legisla¬ 
ture.  After  my  return  from  Milledgeville,  if  practicable  I  will  visit 
you  before  you  set  out  for  Washington.  If  you  do  not  leave  for 
Washington  until  late  in  November,  I  shall  try  &  see  you. 

My  family  unite [s]  with  me  in  kind  regard  for  you  &  yours.  As 
Ever  y[ou]rs  Truly,  Wilson  Lumpkin. 

ALS  in  ScCleA. 


From  David  Hubbard,  [former  Representative 
from  Ala.] 


New  York  [City,]  14t[h]  Oct.  1841 
Dear  Sir,  Since  I  have  been  in  this  city  I  have  [“learned  &”  canceled] 
been  informed  ( and  am  satisfied  that  my  information  is  correct, )  that 
Mr.  [Daniel]  Webster  &  his  portion  of  the  Tyler  Whigs  have  ac¬ 
tually  matured  their  plan  of  opperations  [sic]  upon  the  currency 
question.  They  expect  [“that”  interlined]  a  Bank  of  some  sort  will 
be  forced  upon  the  President  [John  Tyler]  and  they  have  determined 
upon  some  sort  of  “fiscality  to  be  located  at  Boston.  Should  this 
not  meet  favor  at  the  [“White”  canceled]  “White  House”  They  will 
persuade  the  President  to  submit  to  Congress  for  [“the”  canceled] 
consideration  of  that  body,  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  Treasury 
department  over  which  the  President  is  to  have  no  control  and  let 
that  Department  employ  Banks  as  they  may  choose  [“when  they 
can  afterwards  operate  on  the  Treasurer  interlined],  I  do  not  think 
that  they  will  support  the  scheme  submitted  by  a  “member  of  the 
27t[h]  Congress”  unless  they  should  find  that  no  other  measure  can 
be  carried,  in  which  event  they  may[,]  to  defeat  Mr.  [Henry]  Clay[]s 
plans  agree  to  something  like  the  plan  proposed  by  that  member. 
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Mr.  Webster  thinks  that  Mr.  Clay  desires  agitation  upon  this 
question  &  that  if  it  could  be  settled  it  would  be  better  for  the  coun¬ 
try  &  would  more  certainly  put  Mr.  Clay  down  than  any  thing  else 
and  hence  his  anxiety  to  settle  it  some  way  &  he  will  almost  go  for 
any  thing  except  the  old  Sub  Treasury,  to  take  this  Hobby  of  Bank, 
currency  exchanges  &c  &c”  from  under  Mr.  Clay.  I  have  thought 
that  you  ought  to  know  what  would  probably  be  the  views  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  that  portion  of  the  Whig  party  who  will  stay  with  Mr.  Tyler 
by  reason  of  the  “Loaves  &  Fishes.  [”]  But  for  this  he  would  get  but 
small  support  in  New  England,  yet  I  should  not  be  surprised  to 
see  Massachusetts  &  Connecticut  both  vote  in  the  opposition. 

New  York  will  certainly  do  so,  Pennsylvania;  “pro”(  ? )  canceled ] 
&  Ohio  probably.  Pennsylvania  would  vote  the  Democratic  ticket 
by  20,000  but  for  [Governor  David  R.]  Porter [’]s  Treachery  &  con¬ 
nivance  at  the  conduct  of  the  Banks.  It  is  now  publicly  charged 
by  the  press  that  his  Brother  Ja[me]s  Madison  Porter  a  Whig,  had 
$90,000  from  the  United  States  Bank  to  opperate  with  in  the  Leg¬ 
islature  last  winter  or  winter  before  &  that  this  was  used  so  as  to 
parralize  [sic]  the  exertions  of  Democrats  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gov[erno]r  &  with  his  aid  &  advice  secretly  given.  There  never  was 
such  corruptions  as  have  been  practised  at  Harrisburg  for  the  last  six 
or  eight  years  in  Legislative  [“&  other”  canceled ]  internal  improve¬ 
ment  jobs. 

Maryland  has  refused  the  bribe  of  distribution,  we  hope  that 
Geo[rgia]  will  &  that  Mr.  [William  C.]  Dawson  will  have  to  appear 
in  Congress  next  session  with  a  deep  sense  of  shame  for  his  desertion 
of  southern  interests. 

No  man  has  done  us  more  mischief  in  the  south,  but  I  hope  his 
[“capacity  for  mischief”  interlined  and  “was”  canceled ]  is  nearly  at 
an  end. 

You  will  see  a  letter  or  two  under  the  name  of  “Jefferson”  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mr.  Tyler  through  the  [Washington]  Madisoninan  [sic] 
on  the  subject  of  the  [“exped”  canceled]  inexpediency  of  making  a 
Bank  [“under”  canceled  and  “in”  interlined ]  the  present  state  of 
[“mor”  canceled  and  “the”  interlined ]  “Bank  morals”  of  the  country 
even  should  he  “think  it  constitutional.”  An  attempt  will  be  made  to 
show  that  even  Mr.  Madison  could  not  without  taking  different 
ground  now  sign  a  charter,  for  such  an  institution;  nor  [“could”  can¬ 
celed  and  “can”  interlined]  Mr.  [“Justice”  interlined ;  John]  Mar¬ 
shall's  decision  be  made  to  aid  the  Bank  party  at  present.  I  am 
truly  your  friend  &  ob[edien]t  ser[van]t,  David  Hubbard. 
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P.S.  I  beg  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  “Jefferson”  as  it  will 
give  a  history  of  the  old  &  new  Bank  management  strictly  true  but 
yet  such  a  state  of  things  as  you  [“nor  no  other  upright  man”  inter¬ 
lined]  would  [“never”  canceled]  dream  of  permitting  again  in  the 
country  could  you  prevent  it.  Yours  &c,  D.H. 

I  set  out  for  Courtland  [Ala.]  on  Tomorrow  &  may  write  you  again 
from  Washington.  Yours,  D.H. 

ALS  in  ScCleA. 


From  F[rancis]  W.  Pickens 


Edgewood,  18  Oct.  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  I  enclose  the  within  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  just  written 
to  Mr.  [Levi]  Woodbury,  and  in  substance  such  as  I  have  written  to 
others,  except  such  parts  as  you  would  see  not  necessary  to  put  in  to 
others.  You  see  I  mention  no  State  North  of  Pennsylvania].  My 
reason  is  that  I  leave  that  for  him  to  fill  up  if  he  thinks  proper.  You 
will  see  that  the  letter  is  cautious  although  candid.  I  say  nothing 
as  to  others.  Enclose  it  back  to  me  after  you  have  read  it.  As  to 
[Nathan]  Clifford  [Representative  from  Maine]  I  am  afraid  to  write 
him  too  fully.  I  have  not  entire  confidence  in  his  sincerity.  But 
even  if  Woodbury  has  other  &  more  binding  ties,  yet  there  is  nothing 
can  be  complained  of  as  [one  or  two  words  canceled]  I  write  freely 
to  one  who  has  been  a  leader  under  [Martin]  V[an]  B[uren],  and 
every  thing  then  is  perfectly  fair.  His  answer  will  bring  the  real 
state  of  things,  particularly  if  [Silas]  Wright  does  not  know  of  it.  In 
the  mean  time  now  is  the  moment  to  push  every  thing  in  Georgia] 
&  Ala.  I  have  written  to  both  States  freely.  It  is  natural  that  they 
should  move  and  let  them  move.  I  am  clear  for  the  move  the  more 
I  reflect  on  it.  I  would  not  give  a  fig  for  [John]  Tyler.  I  cannot  be 
induced  to  with[h]old  my  contempt  towards  him  much  longer-Va. 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

As  to  your  friends  in  this  State,  you  must  write  those  you  can 
rely  on,  but  most  of  them  that  I  have  any  thing  to  do  with  are  poor 
politicians.  I  have  written  to  Gen:  [Albert  G.?]  Brown  of  Miss,  who 
wrote  me  a  very  kind  letter. 

As  to  our  crops  they  are  turning  out  better  than  I  expected  at 
first.  My  corn  is  better  than  I  ever  had  it.  I  think  I  shall  make  about 
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350  good  loads,  or  about  7000  bushels,  not  as  much  as  last  year,  but 
then  I  had  much  more  planted. 

Our  love  to  all.  In  haste  but  truly  &  sincerely,  F.W.  Pickens. 

P.S.  No  frost  yet,  but  expect  it  to  night. 

ALS  in  ScCleA. 


From  Wilson  Lumpkin 

Athens  [Ga.,]  Oct.  26th  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  I  have  this  moment  rec[eive]d  from  the  Post  office  & 
read,  your  interesting  favor  of  the  20th  Inst[ant].  Our  views  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  situation,  &  true  interest  of  the  country,  are  the  [  same 
interlined ].  Identical.  In  your  letter  now  before  me,  you  have 
given  my  conceptions  of  men  &  things,  in  more  concise  &  perspicu¬ 
ous  terms,  than  I  could  do,  were  I  to  attempt  it. 

I  most  sincerely  reciprocate  the  spirit,  in  which  your  letter  is 
written.  You  &  myself  are  both  admonished,  by  our  years,  and  the 
considerations  which  identify  our  lives,  with  the  interest  &  prosperity 
of  the  Country  in  which  we  live,  to  the  exercise  of  a  pure  &  lofty 
patriotism.  It  is  time  for  us,  to  offer  up  the  sacrifice  (if  need  be) 
of  personal  &  party  considerations,  upon  the  alter  [sic]  of  our  Coun¬ 
try.  I  believe,  we  are  both  ready,  to  yield  up,  all  personal  consid¬ 
erations,  to  see  the  government  of  our  Country  administered  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  But  your  letter  demands  from  me 
(not  in  words,  but  in  spirit)  that  I  should  speak  to  you  frankly  in 
regard  to  men,  in  connection  with  the  present  state,  of  the  political 
prospects  of  the  Country. 

The  political  party,  to  which  we  are  attached  from  principle,  can 
never  think  of  rallying  on  Mr.  [John]  Tyler.  That  point  is  clearly 
settled.  Many  considerations,  has  [sic]  given  Mr.  [Martin]  Van 
Buren  a  strong  hold  on  the  affections  &  support  of  the  party,  and  we 
shall,  as  I  already  perceive,  find  very  many  of  our  friends,  actuated 
from  all  the  various  motives  ( good  &  bad)  which  might  be  adverted 
to  if  I  had  time,  actively  engaged  to  recall  him  to  the  Presidency. 
Indeed,  I  have  already  discovered  in  Georgia,  that  silent  efforts  are 
making,  to  give  to  publick  opinion  a  direction  favorable  to  the  recall 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  All  this  is  susceptible  of  ample  illucidation  [sic], 
but  I  have  not  time,  to  dwell  upon  individual  acts  &  motives.  What 
I  have  said  above,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  you,  that  I  coincide  entirely 
in  your  views,  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  immediate  prudent  ac- 
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tion.  But  that  action  must  be  regulated,  in  its  extent,  by  circum¬ 
stances  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  developed.  I  am  preparing  to 
leave  home  for  Milledgeville,  at  an  early  day,  where  I  expect  to 
meet  the  Gentlemen  named  in  your  letter,  &  many  others,  whose 
views  coincide  with  theirs  [sic;  yours]  &  mine.  Your  letter,  nor  its 
contents,  shall  ever  be  used  improperly.  After  I  see  &  converse  with 
the  gentlemen  named,  I  shall  be  better  prepared  to  determine  on 
further  action. 

Without  regard  to  personal  considerations,  &  with  a  single  Eye, 
to  the  good,  the  Honor  &  the  glory  of  my  beloved  Country,  none  will 
be  more  gratifyed  [sic]  than  myself,  to  find  that  the  Voice  of  the 
people,  shall  designate  you,  as  the  individual  best  calculated  to  pre¬ 
side  over  the  [“destiny”  changed  to  “destinies”]  of  our  glorious  ex¬ 
periment  of  self  Government,  upon  a  large  scale.  Your  Remarks,  in 
refference  [sic]  to  the  identity  of  interests,  and  capacity  for  useful 
influence,  existing  in  the  two  States  of  So[uth]  Carolina  &  Ga.  is  [sic] 
too  obvious  to  be  overlooked  by  any,  but  the  most  superficial  ob¬ 
server. 

As  far  back  as  twenty  five  years  ago,  my  views  &  efforts  were 
directed  to  the  importance  of  unity  of  interest  &  action  on  the  part 
of  [“the”  canceled]  our  two  States.  But  alas!  the  impedi[m]ents 
which  then  existed,  are  not  yet  all  removed.  Georgia  has  ever  been 
cursed,  with  selfish,  office  seeking,  time  serving  men. 

Southern  men  (&  their  friends)  who  desire  the  office  of  Vice 
President,  &  other  high  places,  would  willingly  have  a  Northern 
President,  with  Southern  principles,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  con¬ 
venience  &  gratification. 

From  Milledgeville,  I  will  again  write  to  you,  and  after  my  re¬ 
turn  home,  I  hope  to  have  it  [in]  my  power  to  visit  you,  before  you 
leave  for  Washington.  If  I  do  not,  my  best  wishes  await  you,  for 
I  know  that  whereever  [sic]  you  are,  you  will  be  useful.  Y[ou]r 
friend  &  Serv[an]t,  Wilson  Lumpkin. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  variant  PC  in  Boucher  and  Brooks,  eds.,  Correspondence,  pp. 
164-166. 


From  J[ohn]  H.  Howard 

Columbus  Georgia],  Oct[obe]r  27th  [18]41 
My  dear  Sir,  I  rec[eive]d  your  letter  a  few  days  ago  and  concur  with 
you  fully  in  the  opinion  that  our  candidate  for  the  Presidency  should 
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be  selected  from  the  Southern  wing  of  the  party,  if  we  expect  a  full 
restoration  of  the  power  of  the  Constitution.  I  believe  also  that  so 
soon  as  the  subject  is  agitated  that  it  is  indispensible  [sic]  to  the 
success  of  our  views  that  we  should  be  upon  the  alert  and  present 
our  claims  in  advance  of  any  other;  but  I  hope  it  may  be  in  the 
power  of  those  who  with  you  have  the  great  interests  of  the  country 
more  at  heart  than  the  elevation  of  any  particular  individual  to  the 
chief  magistracy  to  postpone  for  a  time  the  public  consideration  of 
this  important  question.  Although  I  am  fearful  that  your  apprehen¬ 
sions  are  too  well  founded  &  that  it  may  be  difficult  if  not  impracti¬ 
cable  to  prevent  this  matter  from  being  pressed  upon  the  country, 
yet  if  it  can  be  avoided  my  judgement  approves  the  postponement, 
not  only  because  the  peace  &  quiet  of  the  country  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  by  a  relaxation  from  party  excitement  which  the  stability  of 
the  government  demands,  but  that  the  whigs  [,]  now  beaten  &  on  the 
retreat,  may  not  be  able  to  rally  by  the  accession  of  some  of  our 
disappointed  corps  whose  defection  might  be  developed  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  they  discovered  by  a  nomination  that  their  claims  were 
likely  to  be  overlooked.  I  fear  also  that  the  present  incumbent 
[John  Tyler],  now  playing  for,  and  somewhat  expecting  the  support 
of  the  democracy,  would  change  his  policy  and  throw  himself  en¬ 
tirely  into  the  arms  of  the  opposition  by  which  they  would  be  en¬ 
abled  to  establish  their  Bank  &  through  its  power  &  corruptions 
together  with  the  [“aid  of  the”  interlined ]  spoilsmen  of  both  parties 
[“place  altogether  a  different  aspect”  canceled ]  greatly  increase  the 
difficulty  of  ejecting  them  from  office.  If  our  friends  could  abstain 
from  the  agitation  of  the  question  until  we  have  a  decisive  majority 
in  Congress  rendering  us  independent  of  the  President  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Bank  a  selection  might  then  be  made  without  en¬ 
countering  so  much  danger;  ours  is  rather  a  fickle  people  and  though 
the  indications  show  the  popular  voice  to  be  now  in  our  favor,  the 
defections  occasioned  by  the  disappointment  of  personal  expecta¬ 
tions  added  to  the  instability  of  our  executive  would  greatly  weaken 
our  [“prospects”  canceled]  present  flattering  prospects;  if  however 
the  consideration  of  this  subject  cannot  be  averted  we  have  no  al¬ 
ternative;  we  must  move  simultaneously  at  least,  but  in  advance  if 
possible  of  any  other  branch  of  the  democratic  party  &  though  we 
may  fail  of  success,  such  movement  will  have  the  effect  of  rallying 
a  strong  and  honest  division  of  the  party  to  keep  in  check  those  who 
[“though”  interlined ]  democrats  themselves  may  yet  not  be  regarded 
as  thorough  as  ourselves.  Now  for  the  man. 

The  claims  of  the  present  incumbent  even  if  he  should  from 
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henceforth  act  with  us[,]  which  cannot  be  anticipated  from  his  pre¬ 
vious  unsettled  &  ever  varying  policy,  cannot  be  recognized  for  a 
moment;  he  has  no  qualification  in  my  estimation  which  considered 
with  the  utmost  liberality  can  recommend  him  to  the  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  sound  politician.  There  need  be  no  apprehension 
that  in  any  event  any  respectable  member  or  section  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  party  will  divide  from  us  in  his  favor,  but  still  it  is  necessary 
to  ensure  our  final  aim,  that  we  (the  democratic  party)  should  so 
deport  ourselves  towards  him  as  to  prevent  his  reunion  with  the 
whigs.  When  we  become  independent  of  his  action  by  our  ma¬ 
jority  which  we  anticipate  at  the  next  elections,  we  may  let  him 
know  that  he  has  nothing  to  expect  from  us.  [“I  have  in  this  given 
you  my  opinion  of  the  time  when  our  movement  should  be  made.’ 
canceled .] 

In  relation  to  Mr.  [Martin]  Van  Buren[’]s  claims  I  have  but  a 
word  to  say,  that  he  is  my  second  choice  &  I  think  the  second  choice 
of  the  people  of  the  South,  and  if  we  could  not  succeed  in  securing 
your  nomination  which  we  would  prefer  it  would  be  better  to  risk 
his  prospects  before  [Richard  M.]  Johnson  or  [Thomas  H.]  Benton 
or  any  other  expectant.  I  am  persuaded  that  he  will  act  with  a 
proper  regard  for  himself  &  friends  by  withholding  his  name  unless 
there  existed  more  unanimity  in  bringing  him  again  forward  than 
can  be  expected.  We  should  if  possible  conciliate  him  as  he  is  not 
only  entitled  to  our  sympathy  and  friendship  but  he  has  much  in 
his  power  and  can  if  he  will  turn  the  scale  in  our  favour.  This 
brings  me  to  the  manner  in  which  our  movement  should  be  made. 
I  would  prefer  that  we  should  have  no  convention  for  the  purpose 
but  that  Mr.  Van  Buren[,]  if  he  can  be  brought  into  our  interest 
together  with  your  friends  in  New  York,  should  make  [“it”  inter¬ 
lined]  through  the  legislature  of  that  State.  In  the  event  of  a  failure 
there  then  in  Pennsylvania  or  Virginia  provided  it  can  be  effected 
in  either  of  them.  We  could  [“I  think”  interlined ]  with  ease  bring 
you  forward  by  Georgia  and  I  hope  with  perfect  satisfaction  &  great 
unanimity  of  the  party.  I  shall  know  better  what  can  be  done  next 
week,  but  your  nomination  would  carry  more  influence  if  made  by 
either  of  the  States  before  mentioned.  Georgia  or  Alabama  either 
had  better  take  the  lead  than  that  your  own  State  should  be  the  first 
to  express  her  preference;  you  have  my  views  in  all  candour  with 
the  assurance  that  I  desire  such  direction  given  to  the  matter,  as 
will  ensure  the  success  of  our  purpose,  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  attain 
that  end,  that  we  should  move  earlier  than  I  have  thought  prudent. 
Don[’]t  because  I  have  expressed  my  opinion,  be  the  less  free  in  the 
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expression  of  your  judgement  in  relation  to  the  best  policy.  I  have 
communicated  with  but  two  gentlemen,  who  [  both  interlined ]  con¬ 
cur  with  me.  I  shall  take  your  letter  with  me  to  Milledgeville  and 
show  it  to  a  few  friends.  I  go  tomorrow  night.  Since  I  have  without 
reserve  given  you  the  result  of  my  reflections  fully  &  freely,  I  hope 
you  will  not  allow  any  motives  of  delicacy  on  account  of  the  position 
you  occupy  to  prevent  you  from  communicating  as  freely  and  as 
candidly,  though  you  may  differ  with  me  upon  every  point.  I  there¬ 
fore  request  of  you  to  give  me  as  candidly  your  opinion  of  the  time 
when  our  action  should  commence  [,]  the  manner  of  that  action  and 
the  State  in  which  it  should  be  made.  You  may  do  this  without  re¬ 
straint  as  none  but  fast  friends  shall  have  access  to  your  communica¬ 
tion  and  none  but  men  of  great  prudence.  I  am  &c,  J.H.  Howard. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  variant  PC  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Correspondence,  pp.  829-832. 
Note:  Howard  was  a  cotton  manufacturer  and  a  member  of  the  Ga.  legislature 
in  the  1830’s  and  1840’s.  He  had  been  a  “Nullifier”  and  was  the  uncle  of  the 
writer  Augusta  Jane  Evans  Wilson. 


From  Cha[rle]s  C.  Rafn 


Copenhagen,  Oct.  28,  1841 
Sir,  As  a  Secretary  to  The  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  I 
have  the  honor  to  announce  that  you  have  at  the  General  Meeting, 
held  this  day,  been  unanimously  elected  a  Fellow  of  our  Society. 

I  am  at  the  same  time  directed  to  transmit  the  Society’s  Laws, 
Reports  and  Regulations  along  with  the  Diploma. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant,  Chas.  C. 
Rafn,  Sec[retar]y  R[oyal]  S[ociety  of]  Northern]  A[ntiquaries]. 

LS  in  ScCleA.  Note:  Charles  Christian  Rafn  (1795-1864)  was  author  or  edi¬ 
tor  of  several  books  on  pre-Columbian  voyages  to  America. 


To  0[restes]  A.  Brownson 

Fort  Hill,  31st  Oct[obe]r  1841 
Dear  Sir,  I  not  only  read  with  pleasure  the  article  to  which  you  refer 
[in  your  letter  of  10/13],  when  the  number  first  appeared,  but  have 
read  it  again,  in  order  that  I  might  answer  your  letter  from  fuller  and 
more  recent  impressions.  It  is  in  the  right  track  and  very  able. 
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There  is  scarcely  a  view  taken,  or  sentiment  expressed,  in  which  I 
do  not  fully  concur,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say,  I  heard  several 
of  our  friends  during  the  late  session  [of  Congress]  speak  highly  of 
it.  I  do  hope,  it  will  contribute  to  give  a  practical  &  true  direction 
to  the  rising  sperit  of  liberal  enquiry,  which  has  manifested  itself  in 
N[ew]  England,  and  especially  in  Boston,  within  the  few  last  years. 
Next  to  the  staple  States,  N[ew]  England  has  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  views,  on  which  you  have  so  successfully  touched. 

I  have,  in  confidence,  commenced  and  made  some  progress  in  a 
regular  &,  I  think,  I  may  say  scientifick  developement  of  my  views 
of  Government;  but  my  numerous  engagements,  pulbick  [sic]  & 
private,  leaves  [sic]  me  little  leisure  to  devote  to  it.  I  intend  this 
wholly  for  yourself. 

I  shall  look  for  your  treatise  on  metaphisicks  with  interest.  It  is 
long  since  I  have  read  any  regular  treatise  on  the  subject,  but  [I] 
shall  certainly  read  yours,  when  it  appears. 

I  am  much  gratified  to  learn,  that  you  have  a  prospect  of  a  seat 
in  the  [Mass.]  Legislature,  both  because  it  indicates  the  strong  hold, 
that  you  have  on  those  arround  [sic]  you,  and  [“that  it”  canceled ] 
will  enlarge  the  sphere  of  your  usefulness. 

I  regard  the  attack  on  the  veto,  &  the  address  of  [Henry]  Clay’s 
wing  of  the  whigs,  as  you  do;  and  will  probably  offer  my  opinion  on 
the  former,  should  the  subject  come  up  at  the  next  session. 

I  anticipate  much  pleasure  from  perusing  your  article  on  the 
Distribution  bill  in  your  January  number.  Its  repeal  must  be  in¬ 
sisted  [“on,”  interlined ]  and  the  Republican  States  ought  to  be  called 
on  to  scorn  the  bribe.  This  State,  I  feel  confident,  will  not  touch  the 
forbidden  thing.  I  hope,  you  will  strongly  urge  its  refusal  in  your 
article.  The  accepting,  or  rejecting  it,  will  go  far  to  test  the  purity 
of  the  party.  And  in  that  connection,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
think,  the  discussion  on  the  subject  ought  not  to  be  delayed.  Its 
rejection  by  all  the  Republican  States  would  make  a  profound  im¬ 
pression,  &  would  have  a  happy  effect  every  way.  To  receive  it 
would  make  them  parties  in  this  gross  infraction  of  the  Constitution. 

But  to  turn  to  other  subjects.  The  utter  overthrow  of  the  whigs 
marks  an  important  stage  in  our  political  history,  and  calls  for  prompt 
attention  on  the  part  of  all,  who  wish  success  to  our  cause. 

I  regard  the  battle  as  fought  and  the  victory  won,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  how  shall  we  best  secure  the  fruits  of  the  victory?  Whig- 
g[er]y  itself  is  overthrown,  never  to  rise  again,  under  its  present  name 
&  form.  But  experience  has  taught  me,  that  it  is  far  easier  to  gain 
a  victory  in  politicks,  than  to  reap  its  fruits.  There  is  in  every  party 
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a  large  corps  of  spoils  men— the  followers  of  the  camp.  Experience 
has  proved,  that  our  party  constitutes  no  exception.  They  will  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  defeat  of  the  whigs,  by  recruits  from  their 
ranks;  and  now,  that  we  have  no  foe  to  dread,  they  will  be  sure  to 
commence  the  game  of  President  making.  Their  creed  naturally 
leads  them  to  look  out  for  fan”  interlined ]  available  candidate,  who 
will  reward  liberally;  and,  if  left  to  manage  in  their  own  way,  will 
succeed  with  their  man,  when  all  will  be  lost  &  worse  than  lost. 
Every  instance  of  the  kind  weakens  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
makes  them  indifferent  to  elections  and  their  results. 

[Mutilation;  Never  was  it?]  more  important,  than  now  [mutila¬ 
tion;  to  prevent  su]ch  a  result.  Never  before  was  there  so  fair  an 
opportunity  of  reforming  the  Government  and  restoring  the  Consti¬ 
tution;  and,  if  permitted]  to  pass,  never,  I  fear,  will  there  be  such 
another. 

To  prevent  that  result,  the  sound  portion  of  the  party  must  be 
also  in  motion.  They  too  must  look  out  for  their  man— he  who  most 
truly  represents  their  principles;  in  whom  they  most  confide,  &  [who] 
is  most  capable  of  car[ry]ing  through  the  thorough  reformation  re¬ 
quired.  They  must  take  their  stand  on  him,  with  that  firm  resolution, 
which  results  from  the  conviction,  that  it  is  ever  better  to  be  de¬ 
feated  in  a  good  cause,  than  not  to  make  the  effort  to  maintain  it;  as 
it  always  is,  and  as  it  would  be,  preeminently,  in  this  [  instance 
interlined ].  If  after,  so  great  a  struggle  and  decisive  victory,  the 
fruits  should  be  lost,  a  change  of  system,  &  a  revolution  in  the  Gov- 
ernm[en]t  would  almost  certainly  follow;  &  our  principles  [“and 
cause”  interlined ],  would  be  lost,  but,  if  we  rally  &  stand  fast  by 
them,  victory  may  one  day  crown  our  efforts,  &  save  the  Govern- 
m[en]t  &  country. 

Who  ought  to  be  selected  must  rest  with  our  friends  to  deter¬ 
mine.  All  I  insist  on  is,  that  the  defeat  of  the  whigs  makes  a  prompt 
move  indispensible  [sic].  I  have  no  solicitude  personally,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  subject.  If  I  know  myself,  I  would  not,  at  my  time  of 
life,  accept  of  the  highest  office,  if  proffered,  without  opposition,  but 
from  a  sense  of  duty;  but,  if  it  should  be  thought,  that  I  am  the  most 
capable  of  turning  to  the  best  account  for  the  country  this  deeply 
important  juncture,  I  would  not  decline  the  responsibility.  You 
will,  of  course,  understand,  what  I  write  to  be  in  strict  confidence, 
and  intended  only  for  yourself.  Yours  truly  [J.C.  Calhoun.] 

ALU  (signature  clipped)  in  InNd,  Orestes  A.  Brownson  Collection  (published 
microfilm,  roll  1,  frames  627-630);  variant  PC  in  Henry  F.  Brownson,  Orestes  A. 
Brownsons  Early  Life:  from  1803  to  1844,  pp.  302—305. 
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To  A[rmistead]  Burt,  Pendleton 

Fort  Hill,  Oct[obe]r  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  I  regret,  that  your  business  would  not  permit  you  to 
call  on  your  return  from  GreenVille;  but  do  hope,  that  you  will  not 
fail  to  make  your  promised  visit  before  you  go  to  Columbia.  I 
hope  you  will  bring  Martha  [Calhoun  Burt]  with  you.  It  is  long 
since  she  made  us  a  visit.  Mrs.  [Floride  Colhoun]  Calhoun  &  the 
family  will  be  glad  to  see  you  both. 

If  you  should  see  Mr.  [George]  McDuffie,  say  to  him,  if  you 
please,  that  we  would  be  glad  of  a  visit  from  him.  It  is  long  since 
I  saw  him,  and  I  fear  I  shall  not  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him 
before  I  go  to  Washington,  unless  he  should  visit  me.  A  short  ex¬ 
cursion  at  this  fine  season  of  the  year  would  probably  be  of  service 
to  his  health.  In  the  hope  of  seeing  you  I  postpone  saying  more  at 
present.  Truly,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  NcD,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers.  Note:  On  the  cover  of  this  letter,  which 
has  no  postmark,  Calhoun  wrote:  “I  will  thank  Mr.  [Thomas  R.?]  Cherry  to 
deliver  this  to  Mr.  Burt,  who  will  be  on  the  stage  in  the  morning  from  Green¬ 
Ville.  J.C.C.” 


To  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  [Lowndesboro,  Ala.?] 

[Fort  Hill,  ca.  October?,  1841] 

.  .  .  regard  such  a  selection,  as  of  itself  a  fraud.  It  implies  in  the 
party  making  it,  a  greater  regard  for  power  and  office,  than  for  coun¬ 
try,  and  duty;  and  is  sure,  in  the  end,  to  disappoint  those,  who 
resort  to  it.  A  good  cause  must  be  served  in  sperit  &  truth.  I  must 
also  say,  that  I  will  not  agree  to  take  up  the  present  incumbent 
[John  Tyler].  He  lacks  the  capacity  &  inflexibility,  to  say  no  more, 
to  reform  the  Government  &  restore  the  Constitution;  but,  if  he  did 
not,  I  fear  he  lacks  the  disposition,  and  if  he  does  not,  it  is  pretty 
clear,  from  the  organization  of  his  cabinet  &  his  appointments,  that 
his  whig  associations  will  not  permit  him.  I  add  no  more  on  that 
part. 

As  to  myself  I  can  say  to  you  who  knows  me,  without  having  my 
sincerity  impeached,  that  I  would  not  accept  the  office,  even  of  cheif 
[sic]  magistrate,  if  voluntarily  offered  by  the  people,  except  on  the 
principle  of  duty.  It  [“is”  interlined ]  at  all  times  and  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances,  a  toilsome  task  to  perform  its  duties  as  they  ought  to  be; 
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but  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  reform  administration,  as  the  next 
must  be,  if  the  country  is  to  be  saved-to  correct  the  abuses  of  the 
Departments  (they  [“are”  canceled ]  are  all  deeply  disordered)  and 
to  put  down  [“federal”  canceled  and  “federalism”  interlined]  effec¬ 
tually,  and  restore  the  Constitution  to  the  simplicity  &  purity,  in¬ 
tended  by  its  framers,  would  be  a  herculean  task  &  would  consume 
the  rest  of  my  days,  which  I  am  anxious  to  devote  to  other  purposes. 
But,  if  I  am  thought  to  be  the  one,  that  ought  to  be  selected  for  the 
great  work,  I  would  not  shun  it,  or  shrink  from  the  duties  &  re¬ 
sponsibilities  attached  to  it. 

But,  be  the  person  to  be  selected  whom  [“it”  canceled  and  he 
interlined]  may,  it  is  time  to  begin  to  move.  Not  a  moment  is  to 
be  lost.  The  coming  sessions  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  will 
all  become  centers  of  movements  this  fall,  in  the  false  if  not  the  true 
direction.  We  have  great  advantages.  The  whole  party  in  all  sec¬ 
tions,  was  [“at  the  extra  session”  interlined]  deeply  committed  in 
favour  of  our  principles  &  measures.  If  we  stand  fast  on  them,  those, 
who  would  now  depart  from  them,  would  lose  caste.  Besides,  I  have 
never  known  the  party  to  be  so  sound,  both  as  to  principles  &  mea¬ 
sures,  &  so  well  informed  on  both.  Let  me  add,  we  of  the  South 
have  by  far  the  deepest  stake  in  events  taking  at  this  time  the  proper 
direction.  To  all  [“its”  canceled  and  “it  involves”  interlined]  liberty 
&  prosperity,  but  to  us  [“it  is”  canceled]  existence. 

If  you  agree  with  me  in  these  views  you  can  do  much  every 
where,  especially  in  your  own  State.  You  best  know  who  to  address 
&  what  to  say,  and  where  to  touch[?].  You  are  the  only  one,  that 
I  shall  write  to  in  Alabama.  I  would  write  to  [“your”  canceled] 
Senator,  [Clement  Comer]  Clay,  but  fear  from  the  distance  and  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  mail  my  letter  might  not  reach  him,  before  he  would 
leave.  Could  you  not  write  him[?]  He  is,  I  think,  well  inclined;  but 
you  best  know,  if  such  is  the  fact. 

I  have  written  to  two  or  three  friends  in  Georgia  in  the  same 
sperit,  that  this  is,  and  to  [“some  of”  canceled]  our  friends  in  this 
State. 

Let  me  repeat,  now  is  our  time.  If  the  tide  is  now  lost,  it  can 
never  again  be  regained;  but,  if  seized  and  used  with  vigour  & 
prudence,  success  is  certain. 

Write  to  me  in  all  the  sperit  of  candour  &  freedom,  in  which  this 
is  written,  and  as  if  you  were  writting  [sic]  to  one  who  had  no  other 
interest  in  the  subject,  than  the  good  of  the  country.  Whatever  de¬ 
cision  is  best  for  the  country  will  be  most  acceptable  to  me. 
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This  of  course  is  intended  in  confidence;  but  not  so  much  so  as 
to  prevent  you  from  showing  it  to  any  friend,  in  whose  prudence  & 
fidelity,  you  can  fully  trust.  You  may,  among  others,  if  you  should 
think  proper,  show  it  to  the  Governor  [Benjamin  Fitzpatrick?].  I 
have  not  [“alluded”(  ?)  canceled  and  “written”  interlined ]  to  Mr. 
[William  R.]  King  [Senator  from  Ala.].  I  do  not  doubt  his  good 
feelings  towards  me;  but  am  inclined  to  think,  that  his  attachment, 
for  the  present,  is  so  strong  to  Mr.  [James]  Buchanan,  that  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  write.  You  please  regard  the  whole  of  the  page 
immediately  preceding  [“&  which  has”  canceled  and  “as  far  as  it 
contains”  interlined ]  personal  allusions,  as  strictly  confidential,  so 
much  so  as  to  be  intended  sol[e]ly  for  yourself.  Truly  &  sincerely, 
J.C.  Calhoun. 

Photostat  and  transcript  of  incomplete  ALS  in  TxU,  Dixon  Hall  Lewis  Papers; 
transcript  in  Tx,  Dixon  Hall  Lewis  Papers.  Note:  This  incomplete  and  undated 
document  has  been  assigned  an  approximate  date  from  its  content.  If  properly 
dated,  it  is  the  earliest  correspondence  between  Calhoun  and  Lewis  that  has 
survived,  though  undoubtedly  not  the  earliest  that  took  place. 


To  J[ohn]  R.  Mathew  [e]  s,  [Clarkesville,  Ga.] 

Fort  Hill,  Nov[embe]r  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  The  Whigs  have  shown  no  magnanimity  in  attributing 
their  defeat  to  the  causes  they  do.  They  lie  deeper,  than  the  bank 
veto,  or  the  the  [sic]  Tariff  bill,  as  bad  as  that  is.  The  elections  in 
Alabama,  Indiana  &  Tennessee  proceeded  [sic]  both,  while  they  in¬ 
dicate  a  change  in  [“the”  canceled]  publick  opinion  not  much  less 
considerable  than  those,  which  have  followed.  The  flagitious  means 
by  which  they  obtained  power,  their  utter  contempt  of  pledges  & 
dangerous  principles,  as  disclosed  at  the  extra  session,  are  the  real 
causes  of  their  defeat.  The  tide  against  them,  flowing  from  such 
deep  [“causes”  canceled  and  “sources”  interlined]  will  never  ebb. 
W[h]iggery,  as  well  as  whigs,  is  defeated.  The  party  will  dissolve, 
never  to  rise  again,  under  its  present  name,  or  garb.  Our  victory  is 
complete  and  it  now  remains  to  reap  the  fruits— a  task  by  no  means 
easy,  as  experience  has  taught  me.  It  will  require  promptness,  vigi¬ 
lance  &  energy.  Without  them,  it  will  be  lost;  but  with  them,  a 
thorough  reformation  of  the  Government  and  restoration  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  may  be  effected.  Never  before  has  there  been  a  moment 
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so  auspicious  for  that  purpose,  and,  if  lost,  never,  I  fear,  will  there 
be  again.  The  danger  now  is  from  our  own  [“party”  canceled]  ranks. 

There  are,  in  all  parties,  a  corps  of  spoilsmen-followers  of  the 
Camp.  Experience  has  taught  us,  that  the  Republican  party  contains 
a  large  corps.  It  will  be  greatly  increased  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
Whigs  &  their  cause.  They  are  the  first  to  desert  a  sinking  cause 
&  to  join  the  rising;  and,  let  me  add,  the  first  to  move  in  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaign.  They  are  now  in  motion  &  making  their  arrange¬ 
ments.  They  look  out  for  a  candidate,  that  will  pay  best,  &  be  the 
most  available;  and,  if  permitted  to  forestall  publick  sentiment,  will 
elect  their  man,  &  reap  the  fruits  of  this  great  victory,  when  all  will 
be  lost.  I  but  give  the  history  of  what  has  already  occurred.  Who 
they  will  rally  on,  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak  with  confidence;  but,  if 
I  may  give  my  impression,  they  will  go  for  a  restoration.  This  is, 
however,  strictly  confidential.  If  so,  we  may  expect,  the  cause  will 
be  subordinate  to  the  indulgence  of  all  the  passions  6-  feelings,  that 
ever  have  attended  restorations.  The  danger  is  in  silently  forestalling 
publick  sentiment  and  getting  hold  of  the  organs  of  publick  opinion, 
while  the  sound  portion  of  the  party,  which  constitutes  a  vast  ma¬ 
jority,  are  asleep. 

If  this  can  be  prevented,  there  ought  to  be  no  movement,  on  the 
part  of  the  sound  portion;  but,  if  not,  [“it  will  be”  canceled]  the  time 
has  come  when  they  ought  to  be  in  a  state  of  preperation  [sic]  and 
activity.  Whether  a  publick  demonstration  ought  to  be  made,  and 
if  it  ought,  when,  &  where  &  how,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine.  I 
fulfil  my  duty  by  pointing  out  the  danger,  which  I  regard  as  immi¬ 
nent. 

As  to  me,  if  I  know  myself,  I  have  no  desire  for  office.  I  would 
be  glad  to  appropriate  the  remaining  portion  of  the  time  allotted  to 
me  here,  to  [“a”  canceled]  more  tranquil  duties.  But,  if  my  friends 
should  think,  that  I  can  best  carry  out  the  consequences  of  this 
decisive  victory,  to  the  effecting  of  which,  I  have  devoted  15  years 
of  the  prime  of  my  life,  and  exposed  myself  freely  &  cheerfully  to 
every  danger,  I  will  not  shun  the  responsibility,  if  the  helm  should 
be  placed  in  my  hands.  No  reformation  can  be  completed,  or  made 
prominent  but  through  the  Executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

With  these  views,  I  leave  it  to  my  friends  to  determine  what 
ought  to  be  done. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you  have  croped  [sic]  so  successfully;  and 
am  really  surprised  to  hear,  that  your  potatoe  [sic]  crop  is  so  fine, 
in  so  high  a  region.  My  crop  is  very  good,  both  here  and  [in]  Ala¬ 
bama.  A  large  portion  of  cotton  will  average  800  lb.  to  the  acre, 
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and  the  whole  would  have  averaged  700  lb.  had  it  not  been  for  a 
hail  storm,  that  destroyed  in  a  great  measure  one  field. 

Mrs.  [Floride  Colhoun]  Calhoun  &  family  join  in  kind  respects 
to  yourself  &  family.  Truly,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  DLC,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


To  Col.  J[ames]  Ed[ward]  Colhoun 

Fort  Hill,  1st  Nov[embe]r  1841 
My  dear  James,  I  need  not  tell  you,  that  I  heard  with  great  regret  of 
your  severe  indisposition,  and  would  certainly  [have]  made  you  a 
visit  shortly  after  my  return  home,  had  I  not  been  informed,  that 
you  were  on  the  recovery  &  supposed  to  be  out  of  danger.  I  hope 
by  this  time  the  ill  effects  of  the  disease  has  [sic]  left  you,  and  that 
you  have  got  over  the  troublesome  sores  left  by  the  blisters;  and  that 
we  may  soon  anticipate  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  you  &  Maria 
[Simkins  Colhoun]. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Col.  [James]  Gadsden  [President  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville,  Cincinnati,  and  Charleston  Railroad]  a  short  time  since,  and  he 
expresses  a  great  desire,  that  you  should  attend  the  meeting  of  the 
rail  road  direction  which  takes  place  on  the  17th  Instant.  I  was 
anxious  to  be  in  town  at  the  tune  to  aid  in  rousing  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  of  Charleston  to  the  vast  importance  of  completing  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  their  interest;  but  the  time  of  meeting  is  too  soon  for  me  to 
be  there  on  my  way  to  Washington,  as  I  do  not  expect  to  leave  till 
the  end  of  the  month.  I  am  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  [John  P.] 
King,  of  Augusta,  [President  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking 
Company]  &  Col.  Gadsden  on  the  subject  of  the  road,  with  some  hope 
of  obtaining  aid  through  Mr.  [James]  McQueen  [sic]  (the  agent  of 
the  great  steam  packet  line  about  to  be  put  into  operation  in  En¬ 
gland).  He  was  in  Washington  last  winter,  and  I  took  much  pains 
to  impress  him  [<cof”  canceled  and  with  interlined ]  the  vast  impor¬ 
tance  both  to  them  and  us  to  restore  the  direct  trade  between  them 
and  the  staple  States,  and,  also,  that  it  could  not  be  done  unless  by 
opening  the  connection  between  Charleston  and  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.  He  became  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
subject  and  the  great  advantage,  which  Charleston  possesses  from 
her  situation  over  the  ports  to  the  North  of  her  in  commanding  the 
trade  of  the  West,  at  all  seasons. 

In  consequence,  I  received  a  letter  [dated  9/ 17 / 1841]  from  him 
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[“since”  interlined ]  his  return  to  England  on  the  subject,  [  and  can¬ 
celed]  requesting  farther  information;  to  obtain  which  I  am  in  cor¬ 
respondence  with  the  two  Presidents.  I  feel  confident,  if  all  the 
advantages  of  the  route  [“could”  interlined ]  be  fully  brought  out  an 
impression  may  be  made  through  Mr.  McQueen  on  British  capatal- 
ists  [sic],  that  would  do  much  for  it.  Their  trade  is  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  it. 

Many  of  my  friends  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  my  name 
ought  to  be  presented  for  the  next  presidency.  It  is  my  own  impres¬ 
sion,  that,  if  it  is  ever  intended,  now  is  the  time.  The  whigs  are 
thoroughly  defeated,  and  will  dissolve,  as  a  party,  never  to  rise  again 
under  the  same  name  and  form;  and  as  there  will  be  no  foe  to  dread, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  any  longer  the  agitation  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  next  presidency.  If  the  sound  portion  of  the  party  do 
not  move,  the  spoil  portion— camp  followers— will  select  and  elect 
their  man,  and  the  fruits  of  the  great  victory  will  be  lost.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  prevent  that  result  but  by  an  early  and  prompt  move  by 
the  sound  part  on  their  man,  with  the  fixed  resolution  to  stand  fast 
by  their  principles  &  their  cause.  It  is  not  improbable,  if  these  views 
should  be  concurred  in,  but  that  the  members  of  our  [S.C.]  Legis¬ 
lature  may  make  a  nomination  at  their  next  session.  This,  however, 
[“is”  interlined]  for  yourself.  Personally,  I  feel  little,  or  no  solicitude 
on  the  subject.  If  I  know  myself,  I  would  not  accept  the  place,  if 
proffered  by  the  people,  except  from  a  sense  of  duty.  At  my  time 
of  life  it  has  few  charms  for  me;  but  if  it  should  be  thought,  that  I 
can  [“best”  canceled  and  then  interlined]  restore  the  Constitution  & 
reform  the  Government,  I  would  [“not”  interlined]  shrink  from  the 
responsibility. 

We  are  all  well,  except  Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clemson;  “whose 
breasts”  interlined]  continues  [sic]  at  interval[s]  to  give  her  trouble. 
The  child  [John  Calhoun  Clemson]  grows  finely. 

We  had  letters  from  Mr.  [Thomas  G.]  Clemson  as  late  as  the 
26th.  He  sailed  with  Patrick  [Calhoun]  on  that  day  from  Charleston 
for  the  Havannah  [Cuba]  in  the  N[ew]  York  Steam  Packet. 

All  join  their  love  to  you  &  Maria  [Simkins  Colhoun].  Yours  af¬ 
fectionately,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  variant  PEx  in  Jameson,  ed..  Correspondence,  pp.  494-495. 
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From  F[rancis]  W.  Pickens 


Edgewood,  6  Nov:  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  I  hasten  to  enclose  you  the  within  letters  rec[eive]d  last 
mail.  In  [Franklin  H.]  Elmore’s  there  is  nothing  of  importance  until 
the  paragraph  on  the  middle  of  the  2d  page.  This  letter  is  cautious 
and  I  expect  speaks  the  sentiments  of  a  powerful  party  in  this  State. 
I  wrote  him  on  purpose  to  put  it  to  him.  Perhaps  he  is  right.  I 
rather  myself  incline  to  think  it  would  look  better  (if  it  could  be 
done )  to  move  in  some  other  State  first,  but  do  not  attach  much  im¬ 
portance  to  where  the  move  comes  from.  After  three  months  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  no  importance  at  all. 

[Levi]  Woodbury  you  see  is  as  polite  as  if  [Silas]  Wright  himself 
had  written  it.  I  expected  it.  You  know  I  wrote  you  that  he  must 
have  more  allegiance  to  others  than  to  you.  He  acknowledges  your 
“endowments,”  but  says  nothing  of  your  services.  However  there 
is  one  remarkable  sentence  in  it— that  in  relation  to  [Martin]  V[an] 
B[uren].  He  there  says  if  “Mr.  V[an]  B[uren]  is  withdrawn”  &c  &c. 
He  thens  looks  forward  to  much  “unanimity  in  the  selection,”  &  I 
suppose  means  you.  But  that  sentence  is  pregnant.  Mr.  V[an] 
B[uren]  will  not  be  withdrawn  and  I  rather  think  he  will  be  for 
supporting  him.  You  can  judge  of  both  letters  and  enclose  them 
back  to  me.  They  are  the  only  ones  rec[eive]d  of  any  importance  yet 
—several  have  been  rec[eive]d  but  all  seem  to  avoid  the  question, 
as  to  yourself.  I  have  rec[eive]d  no  letter  from  [Edward  J.]  Black 
[or  Mark  A.]  Cooper  or  [Walter  T.]  Colquett  [sic;  Colquitt].  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  must  be  waiting  developments  at  the  meeting  at  Mil- 
ledgeville.  I  hope  to  hear  soon.  I  should  think  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  making  a  move  in  Milledgeville,  now  that  [John]  Forsyth 
is  dead,  particularly  if  [Wilson]  Lumpkin  is  sincere,  but  I  always 
doubted  that.  I  wrote  Cooper  &  Black  very  fully.  J[ames]  M[artin] 
Calhoun  [your  nephew]  was  here  from  Ala:  and  he  told  me  he  saw 
a  gentfleman]  of  intelligence  (he  did  not  know  him)  from  Va.  who 
was  a  great  friend  of  yours  and  immediately  talked  about  your  pros¬ 
pects  in  Va.— said  it  had  been  talked  over,  but  that  they  found  in¬ 
superable  difficulties  in  moving  in  that  State.  He  said  the  leaders 
of  the  recent  [Andrew]  Jackson  party  were  ag[ain]st  you.  This  is 
what  James  M.  told  me.  J.M.  showed  my  letter  to  Pollard  an  active 
member  of  the  Legislature]  of  A[l]a:  and  he  took  it  with  great  eager¬ 
ness,  &  so  did  several  other  members  he  saw.  I  have  not  heard  a 
word  from  Ill:  I  suppose  it  takes  a  month  for  a  letter  to  get  there. 
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I  have  no  doubt  with  any  exertion  on  the  part  of  [Representatives 
Dixon  H.]  Lewis  and  Paine  [sic;  William  W.  Payne]  in  Ala:  that  a 
movement  can  be  got  up  this  winter.  J.M.C.  is  determined  to  go 
into  the  Legislature]  next  year  again.  Andrew  [Pickens  Calhoun] 
ought  also. 

As  to  writing  [George]  McDuffie  here,  I  wrote  him  several  letters 
at  Washington  which  he  never  answered,  &  I  understand  he  ha¬ 
bitually  congratulates  himself  that  he  has  cut  lo[o]se  from  all  poli¬ 
ticians  and  has  not  read  a  paper  or  written  a  letter  for  a  year  &c  &c. 
If  I  see  him  I  will  talk  the  matter  [over]  fully,  but  he  has  no  active 
influence  at  all. 

As  to  [William  C.]  Preston  being  Pre[siden]t  of  our  [South  Car¬ 
olina]  College,  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  it.  He  is  not  fit  in  any  point 
of  view.  I  have  no  idea  of  making  such  an  office  the  retreat  of 
broken  down  political  gamblers.  It  would  inflict  a  mortal  wound  on 
a  vital  point  in  the  State  to  elect  him.  If  [the  Rev.  Stephen]  Elliott 
cannot  be  got  to  take  it  I  think  [Robert]  Henry  as  far  as  learning 
and  acquirements  are  concerned,  the  ablest  man  in  the  State,  &  have 
always  thought  so.  Preston  will  undoubtedly  resign  [as  Senator 
from  S.C.]  this  winter  I  hear  at  any  rate.  Our  love  to  Anna  [Maria 
Calhoun  Clemson]  &  Cousin  Floride  [Colhoun  Calhoun].  We  hear 
the  Col.  [James  Edward  Colhoun]  &  Maria  [Simkins  Colhoun]  are 
with  you.  Present  us  kindly  to  them,  &  hope  they  will  be  down 
before  long. 

I  have  been  intensely  engaged  for  the  last  week  arranging  my 
affairs.  I  have  sold  1400  acres  of  land  in  that  time,  at  what  I  think 
a  fine  price,  &  shall  now  concentrate  my  force  much  more  than  before. 

In  great  haste  but  truly,  F.W.  Pickens. 

ALS  in  ScCleA. 


From  J  [ohn]  H.  Howard 

Milledgeville  [Ga.,]  Nov[embe]r  13th  ’41 
I  replyed  [sic]  to  your  letter  before  I  left  Columbus  [Ga.]  and  have 
been  for  several  days  anxiously  waiting  an  answer  to  mine  [of  10/- 
27].  The  result  of  my  observation  [“have”(?)  canceled]  has  not 
changed  my  opinion  but  added  to  its  strength.  Many  of  our  friends 
here  [in  the  legislature]  are  in  favor  of  referring  the  action  on  the 
subject  of  the  election  to  a  general  convention.  I  believe  that  I 
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have  succeeded  in  a  great  degree  to  induce  them  to  doubt  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  such  a  course,  but  they  nevertheless  feel  disinclined  to 
agitate  that  question  now.  That  portion  of  the  democratic  party 
who  heretofore  belonged  to  the  old  States  right  party  are  without 
exception  open  in  the  expression  of  their  wishes  that  the  [“subject” 
changed  to  “nomination”]  should  fall  on  you.  All  the  old  Union 
men  are  decidedly  favorable  to  your  nomination,  but  feel  that  [Mar¬ 
tin]  Van  Buren[’]s  claims  should  be  respected.  They  are  however 
prepared  to  extend  to  you  their  preference,  provided  your  prospects 
are  equally  good  in  other  States.  I  have  also  the  satisfaction  to 
state,  that  a  number  of  the  Whigs,  have  already  expressed  themselves 
favorable  to  the  policy  of  concentrating  the  State  in  your  favor,  but 
while  this  opinion  is  openly  expressed  by  some  of  them  many  [“per¬ 
haps  the  great  majority  of  them”  interlined]  still  entertain  the  de¬ 
termination  to  continue  a  stern  opposition.  I  was  in  hopes  they 
would  not  rally.  I  have  been  using  my  exertions  to  obliterate  old 
party  distinctions  and  was  in  hopes  a  few  days  past  that  my  efforts 
were  likely  to  be  crowned  with  some  success  at  least.  But  last  night 
[William  C.]  Dawson  resigned  [as  Representative  from  Ga.]  &  they 
[the  Whigs]  nominated  their  [Congressional]  ticket,  viz.  [George  R.] 
Gilmer,  [Charles]  Doug[h]erty,  &  [Augustus  R.]  Wright,  the  latter  in 
the  Cherokee  region  &  rather  obscure  &  unknown  in  the  State.  We 
shall  beat  them  I  think  with  [Walter  T.]  Colquit[t,  Mark  A.]  Cooper 
&  [Edward  J.]  Black. 

Our  General  measures,  consist  in  a  reasonable  reduction  of  the 
salaries [?];  a  postponement  of  further  expenditures  upon  the  [rail¬ 
road  for  the  present  or  a  very  slight  appropriation  [“for  its  continu¬ 
ance”  interlined ]  until  our  finances  are  improved,  and  some  summary 
process  against  the  Banks  to  secure  the  bill  holders.  We  are  also 
using  every  effort  to  shorten  the  usual  time  of  our  sessions  &  hope 
to  adjourn  by  the  first  of  December. 

Do  let  me  have  your  views  fully  &  freely  as  requested  in  my 
letter  from  Columbus.  Very  respectfully  &,  J.H.  Howard. 

[P.S.]  We  shall  not  adjourn  without  paying  proper  attention  to 
the  acts  of  the  call[ed]  Session  [of  Congress  last  summer]  &  our  faith¬ 
ful  Senator  [John  M.]  Berrien.  I  have  the  paper  already  drawn  & 
shall  offer  it  in  a  day  or  two  under  the  authority  of  the  committee  on 
the  state  of  the  Republic. 

Gov[erno]r  [Wilson]  Lumpkin,  has  been  here,  and  has  not  been 
inactive.  I  have  had  a  thorough  understanding  with  him,  &  believe 
he  will  continue  to  use  proper  exertions  to  carry  into  practical  opera- 
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tion  the  principles  of  the  party.  I  ask  again  Is  there  any  probability 
of  getting  Van  Burenfjs  personal  exertions  in  our  behalf?  J.H.H. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  variant  PEx  in  Boucher  and  Brooks,  eds..  Correspondence,  pp. 
166-167.  Note:  Howard’s  reference  to  John  M.  Berrien  as  “faithful”  was 
ironic. 


From  C[lement]  C[omer]  Clay,  [Senator  from 
Ala.] 

Huntsville  [Ala.],  Nov.  15th  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  yours  of  the  22d  ult[imo] 
some  days  ago.  The  delay  of  my  answer  has  been  occasioned  in 
part  by  pressing  engagements,  and  partly  because  I  had  not  finally 
determined,  at  that  time,  on  a  step  which  I  have  since  taken— the 
resignation  of  my  seat  in  the  Senate.  I  have  been  constrained  to 
take  this  course,  in  consequence  of  the  continued  ill-health  of  Mrs. 
[Susanna  Claiborne  Withers]  Clay.  I  became  satisfied  she  could 
not  safely  encounter  a  winter  in  the  latitude  of  Washington— and  I 
could  not  consent  to  leave  her  suffering  disease,  and  perhaps  death, 
in  my  absence.  Her  health  is  now  so  extremely  delicate,  that  she  is 
affected  by  every  change  of  temperature. 

I  was  reluctant  to  resign,  until  I  became  satisfied  it  was  demanded 
by  my  domestic  obligations;  but  my  regret  at  leaving  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the  cheering  prospects  of  the 
republican  cause.  Was  there  ever  such  a  re-action  in  so  short  a 
time?  It  has  been,  to  the  whigs,  overwhelming  indeed!  to  the  demo¬ 
crats  cause  of  triumph  and  gratulation.  What  will  my  “worthy 
namesake”  [Henry  Clay]  now  say  of  his  nineteen  whig  States?  Of 
his  “glorious  House  of  Representatives”?  Of  the  crying  demands 
of  a  suffering  people?  He  said  his  party  had  failed  in  but  one  of 
their  great  measures  of  relief— will  he  maintain  that  the  people  have 
been  so  ungrateful,  as  to  withdraw  their  support  from  friends,  who 
have  done  every  thing  else  for  them,  and  even  exerted  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  carry  that  one?  We  shall  see.  I  confess  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  imagine  any  plausible  apology,  that  can  be  made  for  such  a 
defeat,  brought  about  by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  people  them¬ 
selves. 

It  would  have  afforded  me  great  pleasure  to  have  participated 
with  my  friends  in  the  next  session— not  so  much  to  enjoy  the  triumph 
over  prostrate  foes,  as  to  have  contributed  my  humble  aid  in  turning 
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the  victory  to  the  best  account  for  our  country.  I  agree  with  you 
that  the  crisis  is  one  of  deep  interest— that  our  party  never  had  it 
so  much  in  their  power,  before,  to  accomplish  a  thorough  reform  of 
the  Government,  and  restore  our  often  violated,  &  mutilated  Con¬ 
stitution.  It  is,  indeed,  the  time,  of  all  others  most  favorable,  to 
extricate  the  Government  from  every  vestige  of  federalism— and  I 
sincerely  hope  it  may  be  done.  It  is  matter  of  much  consolation  to 
me,  in  my  retirement,  that  our  principles  are  now  proudly  in  the 
ascendant;  and  that  they  are  in  the  care  of  those,  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  preserve  and  maintain  them.  Altho’  I  cannot  be  with  you, 
in  person,  my  heart  will  be  with  you,  and  our  cause.  You  will  not 
only  have  by  [sic;  my]  best  wishes,  but  my  highest  confidence,  that 
all  will  be  ultimately  right— we  have  realized  that  “truth  crushed  to 
earth  will  rise  again.” 

If  you  should  find  leisure,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you 
during  the  session.  Mrs.  C[lay]  reciprocates  your  kind  respects. 
Yours  truly,  C.C.  Clay. 

P.S.  My  sons  are  all  at  home,  and  unite  in  tendering  you  then- 
respectful  compliments.  C.C.C. 

ALS  in  ScCleA.  Note:  An  AEU  by  Calhoun  reads  “Hon.  Mr.  Clay.”  Clay’s 
resignation  from  the  Senate  was  effective  as  of  11/15/1841.  Among  the  sons 
mentioned  was  Clement  Claiborne  Clay  ( 1816-1882),  also  to  become  a  Senator 
from  Ala. 


From  Wilson  Lumpkin 


Athens  Ga.,  Nov.  15th  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  I  have  just  arrived  at  home  from  Milledgeville,  &  find¬ 
ing  it  entirely  out  of  my  power  to  visit  you  before  your  departure 
for  Washington,  I  proceed  to  give  you,  the  prospect,  of  the  result 
of  the  late  change  in  publick  opinion  in  regard  to  publick  men  & 
measures. 

I  have  been  at  Milledgeville  8  or  10  days,  have  had  free  &  full 
intercourse,  with  my  political  friends,  ( in  &  out  of  the  Legislature ) 
from  every  part  of  the  State,  and  I  flatter  myself,  that  a  patriotic  & 
prudent  spirit  pervades  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party,  &  that  a 
wise  use  will  be  made  of  the  power  recently  gained.  I  attach  great 
importance  to  the  currency  subject,  &  trust  the  present  session  of  the 
Legislature  will  adopt  appropriate  measures,  for  the  restoration  of 
our  Bank  paper  to  a  specie  basis. 
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The  reform  of  our  Banking  system,  requires  wisdom,  prudence, 
Energy  &  set[t]led  resolution.  Myself  &  others  have  done  all  we 
could,  to  give  a  right  direction  to  this  matter.  We  have  more  than 
ordinary  tallent  [sic]  &  patriotism  in  our  present  Legislature,  &  so 
far  our  friends  have  acted  with  great  harmony  &  concert.  We  have 
indeed  a  new  combination  of  material,  which  had  heretofore  been 
in  conflict,  &  old  prejudices  &  prepositions,  appear  to  have  yielded 
to  the  demands  of  the  publick  interest. 

The  two  vacancies  which  have  occur  [r]ed  in  our  delegation  to 
Congress,  will  probably  be  supplyed  [sic],  from  the  names  of  [Mark 
A.]  Cooper,  [Edward  J.]  Black  &  [Walter  T.]  Colquitt  [former  Rep¬ 
resentatives  from  Ga.].  Our  opponents  however,  will  select  their 
strongest  men  for  these  vacancies,  &  being  a  called  election,  unless 
we  exercise  vigilance,  we  may  be  in  danger  of  defeat.  Our  ranks 
however,  is  [sic]  receiving  daily  accessions  of  prominent  spoils  men. 
In  regard  to  our  Federal  relations,  you  may  confidently  anticipate, 
a  full  &  free  expression  of  the  Opinions  of  our  Legislature,  upon  the 
important  subjects  which  claimed  the  chief  attention  of  the  late 
Extraordinary  session  of  Congress. 

The  paper  is  already  prepared,  &  is  now  before  the  appropriate 
Committee,  and  upon  the  whole  is  a  good  paper.  [John  M.]  Berrien, 
[William  C.]  Dawson  [Senator  and  former  Representative  from  Ga., 
respectively,]  &  all  the  rest  of  their  [Whig]  leaders  are  at  Milledge- 
ville,  engaged  in  midnight  conclaves.  They  are  calm,  silent  &  re¬ 
served,  and  put  on  the  apparent  deportment,  of  quiet  submission  & 
resignation.  But  of  course,  this  calm  will  be  succeeded  by  some 
attempt  to  get  up  a  new  storm,  upon  some  new  basis.  Many  of  the 
leading  Whigs  openly  avow  their  disapprobation  of  the  actings  & 
doings  of  [Henry]  Clay  &  his  followers,  &  will  require  of  their  Rep¬ 
resentatives  from  Georgia,  to  abandon  some  [of]  the  ground  which 
[they]  have  occupyed  [sic].  So  far,  we  have  had  nothing  in  our 
Legislature,  like  party  discussion.  The  majority  are  progressing 
rapidly  with  the  business  of  the  session,  without  any  manifestation 
of  battle,  on  the  part  of  their  opponents.  If  our  friends  act  out  their 
principles,  we  shall  perpetuate  a  virtuous  administration  of  our  State 
government,  sustain  our  State  institutions,  embracing  the  various 
branches  of  the  interest  of  the  Community.  The  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  Republican  party.  They  ought  not  to  shrink  from  an  hon¬ 
est  discharge  of  that  which  devolves  upon  them.  They  will  I  trust, 
rely  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  their  willingness  to  bear  all 
necessary  burthens,  to  maintain  the  interest  &  credit  of  the  State. 

The  people  should  be  served,  &  not  deceived.  They  are  already 
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greatly  disgusted  with  humbugg[e]ry,  &  will  put  down  men  or  par¬ 
ties,  who  shall  further  attempt  to  defraud  them. 

The  completion  of  our  Rail  Roads,  undertaken  by  the  State  & 
companies,  is  a  subject  of  vast  importance  to  Georgia,  as  well  as  all 
the  South  &  West.  They  are  properly  located,  &  the  outline  of  the 
system  good.  Rut  our  resources  to  complete  these  works,  in  some 
respects  might  have  been  managed  to  greater  advantage  than  they 
have  been.  The  views  of  most  men  are  too  limited,  to  grasp  the 
[“whole”  canceled ]  entire  bearings  of  the  whole  subject,  to  its  ulti¬ 
mate  completion  &  triumphant  success.  Those  who  successfully 
bear  the  burthen  of  completing  these  great  works,  will  in  future 
time  be  justly  considered  the  benefactors  of  the  Country  &  of  man¬ 
kind;  but  without  great  care,  skill  &  prudence,  our  resources  for  a 
time  will  run  dry,  before  these  works  are  completed.  The  resources 
of  Georgia  alone,  cannot  speedily  complete  these  works  without  in¬ 
curring  too  much  debt,  a  policy  to  which  I  shall  very  reluctantly 
consent.  Have  [we]  no  [“reason  to”  interlined]  hope  [“of”  canceled 
and  “for”  interlined ]  aid,  in  this  great  work,  from  the  resources  of 
So[uth]  Carolina?  Your  State  is  almost  as  directly  interested  in  the 
completion  of  these  works  as  my  own.  [Signed:]  W.L. 

( See  next  sheet. ) 

From  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
grounds  [“of”  canceled  and  “for”  interlined]  the  slightest  apprehen¬ 
sion,  that  any  prominent  Whig  of  the  present  day,  could  ever  become 
a  special  favorite  with  the  people  of  Georgia.  Clay  is  now  obnoxious 
to  all.  [John]  Tyler  has  the  confidence  of  but  few,  &  the  only  hope 
of  the  spoils  men,  is  the  differences  which  may  hereafter  probably 
arise  in  the  Republican  ranks— Especially  upon  the  question,  of  the 
succession  to  the  Presidency  at  the  end  of  the  present  term.  This 
question  has  not  yet  been  openly  discussed  in  Georgia,  yet  it  is 
deeply  agitated  in  the  publick  mind,  &  therefore  comes  into  con¬ 
versational  discussion  in  every  private  Circle  amongst  political 
friends.  After  the  most  extensive  intercourse  with  our  friends,  & 
taking  into  view  every  consideration,  it  is  the  opinion  of  [John  H.] 
Howard,  Black,  Cooper  &  the  whole  Circle  of  your  most  devoted 
friends  (including  myself)  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived,  for  a 
general  &  public  agitation  of  the  Presidential  question.  It  is  thought, 
that  the  events  of  the  approaching  session  of  Congress,  will  afford 
developements,  and  exhibit  publick  sentiment,  so  as  to  give  the  most 
appropriate  direction,  in  connection  with  this  great  &  important 
movement.  It  is  here  proper  for  me  to  state,  that  I  am  now  con¬ 
vinced,  that  the  larger  portion  of  the  Republican  party  in  Georgia, 
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who  investigate  such  subjects,  are  disposed  to  concentrate  on  you 
as  their  rallying  point  for  the  next  Presidency-yet,  it  is  due  to  candor 
&  frankness  for  me  to  state,  that  many  of  our  friends,  from  their 
associations,  &  relative  positions,  have  been  looking  in  other  direc¬ 
tions;  therefore,  it  requires  some  time  &  great  prudence,  to  conduct 
a  matter  of  so  much  delicacy  &  deep  interest. 

Your  friends  however,  are  now  fully  alive  to  this  subject.  They 
will  see,  that  no  advantage  shall  be  unduly  taken  to  misdirect  the 
publick  mind,  and  should  the  time  for  a  general  &  open  movement 
arrive,  sooner  than  is  now  expected,  they  will  not  suffer  themselves 
to  be  taken  by  surprize. 

Col.  Howard  shewed  me  your  letter  to  him.  Your  last  to  me,  I 
have  shewn  to  no  one,  but  spoke  of  our  correspondence,  &  suggested 
such  of  your  views,  as  I  deemed  to  be  proper  to  communicate  to 
your  friends,  omit[t]ing  every  thing,  that  I  thought  was  best  to  re¬ 
main  with  myself  alone.  In  conversation  I  have  used  many  of  the 
ideas  &  views  contained  in  your  last  letter,  adopting  them  as  my 
own,  without  naming  you  at  all,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  state  to  you,  that  your  general  views,  both  in  regard  to  men 
&  measures,  coincide  with  the  great  body  of  the  patriotic  Republican 
party.  We  are  tired  of  selecting  men  for  high  office,  merely  as  avail¬ 
able  candidates.  We  go  for  correct  principles  &  ability  to  sustain 
our  principles.  Patriotism  in  prefference  [sic]  to  partyism.  We  see 
the  evils  which  always  accompany  restorations.  We  beli[e]ve,  that 
half  way  measures,  will  never  produce  the  reform,  which  we  desire. 
We  are  in  favor  of  Radical,  constitutional  reform.  To  do  less,  we 
beli[e]ve  will  accomplish  no  permanent  good. 

As  we  can[’]t  have  personal  interviews,  it  might  be  well,  to  cor¬ 
respond  as  fully  &  freely  as  time  will  allow.  I  promise  faithfully  to 
perform  my  share  of  the  Correspondence. 

I  will  keep  you  advised  of  passing  events  here.  I  am  Truly 
Y[ou]r  friend  &c,  Wilson  Lumpkin. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  variant  PEx’s  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Correspondence,  pp.  832-834. 


From  W[illia]m  Carroll,  [former  Governor 
of  Tenn.] 

Nashville,  November  18,  1841 
My  dear  Sir;  Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  extraordinary 
political  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  our  country  during  the 
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last  few  months.  It  must  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  you,  especially 
as  the  great  principles  you  have  so  long,  and  so  ably  advocated  seem 
now  to  be  acknowledged  as  orthodox  by  the  Democracy  in  all  parts 
of  the  Union.  We  lost  the  election  in  Tennessee  from  a  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  our  ability  to  overcome  the  majority  which  the  Whigs 
obtained  at  the  Presidential  election  a  year  ago.  Last  spring  I  urged 
our  friends  by  letters  and  otherwise,  to  call  a  State  convention,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  urge  upon  the  Delegates  the  necessity  of  a 
systematic  organization  of  county  [“committees”  interlined ]  of  vege- 
lence  [sic],  whose  attention  should  be  directed  exclusively  to  the 
wavering,  and  to  bringing  every  Democratic  voter  to  the  polls  on 
the  day  of  the  election.  But  from  a  variety  of  causes  they  could  not 
be  roused  to  proper  action;  and  the  election  of  a  Whig  by  a  single 
vote  in  one  county,  and  a  division  of  our  friends  in  a  Democratic 
county  gave  to  the  opposition  fifty-one  against  forty-nine  on  Joint 
ballot,  though  we  have  a  majority  of  one  in  the  Senate.  I  incline  to 
the  opinion  however,  that  a  compromise  will  take  place,  giving  to 
each  party  a  Senator  in  Congress.  If  we  get  the  Whig  who  appears 
now  to  be  the  most  prominent,  I  shall  be  perfectly  satisfied,  as  he  is 
opposed  to  every  measure  of  the  called  Session  of  Congress,  except 
the  bank,  and  he  is  even  ag[ains]t  that  as  it  was  proposed.  Indeed  if 
the  measures  of  the  called  Session  had  have  [sic]  been  fully  de¬ 
veloped  before  our  election,  we  should  have  carried  the  State  by  a 
majority  of  ten  thousand;  and  at  this  time  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  candidate  for  office  bold  enough  to  sustain  Whig  measures. 

I  am  now  about  to  call  your  attention  to  a  subject  upon  which, 
perhaps  I  ought  to  be  silent.  If  I  trans[c]end  the  bounds  of  strict 
delicacy,  I  must  throw  myself  upon  your  generosity  and  ask  your 
forgiveness.  Shortly  after  General  [Andrew]  Jackson  was  first  in- 
augarated  [sic,]  he  he  [sic]  tendered  to  me  the  appointment  of  Charge- 
de-affair[e]s  to  central  America,  which  I  declined  accepting,  first 
because  as  the  President  was  from  Tennessee,  we  had  as  I  thought 
but  small  claims  to  office,  and  because  I  could  [“not”  interlined ] 
think  of  giving  up  the  chief  Magistracy  of  the  State  for  the  one  pro¬ 
posed,  especially  as  I  had  received  the  Suffrages  of  one  hundred 
thousand  voters,  almost  without  opposition  five  times.  Moreover  in 
the  war  which  had  shed  so  much  renown  on  the  President  I  had  not 
acted  the  part  of  a  subaltern.  I  entered  the  service  with  him  in  the 
fall  of  1812  and  acted  as  Inspector  General  until  the  close  of  the 
Creek  war.  On  the  New  Orleans  campaign  I  was  a  Major  General 
and  next  in  command  to  General  Jackson;  and  those  who  were  as¬ 
sociated  with  us  in  defence  of  the  City  can  testify  as  to  the  manner 
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in  which  all  my  duties  were  performed.  They  know  too  what  the 
fate  of  our  great  Western  emporiam  [sic]  would  have  been  but  for 
my  timely  arrival,  for  although  General  Jackson  did  all  that  it  was 
possible  for  man  to  do,  yet  he  could  not  have  defended  the  City 
without  men:  and  allow  me  to  add  that  I  discended  [sic]  the  river 
against  the  positive  orders  of  both  the  General  and  the  [then]  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State  [of  Tenn.,  Joseph  McMinn].  They  directed  me  to 
march  by  land,  but  as  an  unusual  quantity  of  rain  had  fallen  that 
season,  rendering  the  route  almost  impassable,  I  saw  clearly  that 
unless  I  went  by  water  I  could  not  reach  New  Orleans  before  the 
enemy.  By  the  greatest  possible  exertions  I  reached  the  City  at 
three  O’clock  on  the  20th  of  December  1814,  only  three  days  before 
the  enemy  landed.  The  responsability  [sic]  was  of  no  ordinary 
character,  particularly  as  I  was  barely  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and 
it  was  opposed  by  all  my  field  and  staff  officers.  My  arrival  with 
three  thousand  men  in  all  respects  prepared  for  battle,  dispel[l]ed 
the  gloom  which  prevaded  [sic]  the  City,  and  gave  confidence  to  a 
disponding  [sic]  community.  In  short  I  was  with  the  General  from 
the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  war,  and  I  hope  I  will  be 
pardoned  for  saying  that  I  never  shunned  the  post  of  danger.  My 
blood  was  freely  shed  for  my  country,  but  for  this  I  claim  no  pe¬ 
culiar  credit,  as  I  was  only  discharging  a  duty  incumbent  upon 
every  citizen  who  claims  to  be  a  patriot,  when  the  rights  and  lib¬ 
erties  of  his  country  are  invaded  by  a  foreign  foe;  and  I  was  pursuing 
the  example  of  a  father,  who  fought  the  battles  of  his  country  and 
shed  his  blood  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  I  never  sought  office 
from  the  general  government,  although  General  Jackson  voluntarily 
tendered  to  me  several  appointments  besides  the  one  before  named, 
which  I  declined  accepting  for  reasons  which  it  would  be  useless  to 
mention.  Finally  on  the  24th  of  March  1831, 1  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  [Martin]  Van  Buren  Sec[retar]y  of  State,  in  which  he  stated  that 
he  was  directed  by  the  President  [Jackson]  to  say,  that  upon  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Mr.  [Thomas  P.]  Moore  from  Columbia  [sic;  Colombia]  it 
was  his  intention  to  reduce  the  Mission  to  that  government,  and  ad¬ 
vance  the  one  to  Mexico  to  that  of  full  minister,  that  when  the 
change  took  place  the  latter  appointment  would  be  tendered  to  me; 
and  desired  me  to  say  whether  it  would  or  would  not  be  acceptable. 
I  replied  by  expressing  my  thanks  for  the  confidence  the  President 
was  willing  to  repose  in  me,  and  stated  that  I  would  accept  the  ap¬ 
pointment.  Subsequently  I  rec[eive]d  a  number  of  letters  from  the 
President^]  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  Mr.  [Edward]  Livingston,  all  assur¬ 
ing  me  that  when  the  appointment  was  made  it  would  be  conferred 
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on  me.  You  will  recollect  that  a  Minister  was  not  sent  to  Mexico 
until  after  the  4th  of  March  1837,  when  the  appointment  was  was 
[sic]  given  to  Mr.  [Powhatan]  Ellis  of  Mississippi,  doubtless  for  good 
reasons,  but  with  which,  I  was  not  made  acquainted  notwithstanding 
all  that  had  passed.  I  did  not  think  I  was  well  treated,  although  I 
never  have,  nor  never  shall  complain.  My  friends  think  I  have  some 
claims  on  the  office,  and  intend  bringing  my  name  before  the  Presi¬ 
dent  [John  Tyler].  I[f]  they  are  successful,  I  can  only  promise  to  em¬ 
ploy  my  whole  time  in  faithful  indeavours  [sic]  to  execute  the  wishes 
of  the  Government,  and  I  trust  my  labors  would  not  be  destitute  of 
usefulness,  particularly  as  I  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  some 
of  those  high  in  authority  in  Mexico.  I  can,  as  my  friends  believe, 
bring  to  my  aid  the  recommendations  of  the  Legislatures  of  most 
of  the  Western  States;  and  I  have  great  confidence  that  the  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  my  native  State  would  favor  my  wishes. 
I  have  been  severely  afflicted  for  some  years  with  rheumatism,  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  great  exposure  during  the  war;  and  medical  gentlemen 
are  of  opinion,  that  a  short  residence  in  Mexico  would  remove  the 
disease,  especially  as  my  general  health  is  unusually  good.  If  you 
can  with  strict  propriety  name  the  subject  to  the  President,  the 
favor  will  be  gratefully  remembered.  This  is  the  only  letter  I  have 
written  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  my  intention  not  to  interfere,  con¬ 
fident  that  whatever  my  friends  do  or  omit  will  be  right. 

May  I  ask  the  favor  of  you  to  drop  me  a  line,  and  to  receive 
assurances  of  the  regard  with  which,  I  am,  very  truly  Your  friend, 
Wm.  Carroll. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  variant  PEx  in  Boucher  and  Brooks,  eds.,  Correspondence,  pp. 
167—169.  Note:  Calhoun  wrote  to  John  Tyler  in  Carrolls  behalf  on  12/21/- 
1841. 


From  John  A.  Stuart 

Charleston,  Nov.  19,  1841 
Dear  Sir,  I  have  perhaps  too  long  deferred  answering  your  last  letter, 
and  to  make  sure  that  this  reaches  you  I  address  fa  duplicate”  can¬ 
celed  and  “it  first”  interlined ]  to  Columbia-to  be  forwarded  if  you 
are  not  there. 

Mr.  [Robert  Barnwell]  Rhett  arrived  a  week  after  I  received  your 
letter  and  we  had  a  full  conversation  with  Col.  [Franklin  H.]  Elmore, 
who  promised  to  write  you  but  has  been  since  so  incessantly  occu- 
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pied  with  business  that  I  find  he  has  not  done  so.  I  also  shewed 
your  letter  to  some  eight  or  ten  [“of”  altered  to  ‘  other  ]  of  our  friends 
here— and  have  conversed  very  generally  with  the  party  here  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Rhett  said  he  had  a  full  conversation  on  the  subject  with  you 
at  Washington  and  has  not  since  altered  his  views— and  they  are  very 
much  the  same  as  those  expressed  by  all  your  friends  here. 

All  agree  that  we  ought  to  rally  for  our  principles  upon  some 
man  who  represents  them  fully-and  that  you  are  that  man:  and  that 
when  the  proper  time  comes  South  Carolina  will  move  for  you  en 
masse.  There  is  no  possibility  of  our  being  disappointed  [  in  this 
interlined ].  No  man  of  influence  will  dare  resist  the  movement,  for 
such  man  must  have  [“the”  interlined ]  intelligence  to  know  that  such 
resistance  would  crush  him.  But  all  agree  that  for  this  State  to  move 
now  in  a  nomination  would  be  ruinous.  It  would  be  as  bad  as  to 
effect  as  if  the  nomination  came  from  yourself  or  your  immediate 
family.  For  such  is  the  relation  in  which  abroad  the  State  and  your¬ 
self  are  regarded;  and  such  in  fact  is  the  feeling  of  our  State— a  feel¬ 
ing  which  no  local  division  or  internal  State  quarrel  can  impair. 
From  similar  considerations  a  nomination  by  Alabama  would  be 
scarce  less  objectionable.  Georgia  would  be  better— and  a  nomina¬ 
tion  thence  would  be  a  cheering  symptom  that  old  wounds  were 
healed-but  even  that  is  too  close  home.  A  nomination  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  would  come  with  great  effect— but  from  Ohio,  Maine  or  New 
Hampshire— if  made  undoubtedly  by  the  majority  of  the  Republicans 
of  such  State  would  be  better  than  from  any  Southern  State.  Per¬ 
haps  from  one  of  these  remote  points  a  nomination  can  scarcely  come 
too  soon.  But  I  should  regret  to  see  it  hurried  any  where.  Certainly 
it  would  do  harm  if  made  before  the  close  of  the  session  of  Congress 
at  hand.  I  count  upon  every  day  of  that  session  strengthening  your 
already  strong  position.  Your  very  position  is  virtually  the  most 
imposing  nomination,  without  the  disadvantages  of  a  formal  nomi¬ 
nation. 

To  you  as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Democratic  party  must 
redound  the  credit  of  each  of  its  coming  triumphs  [“in  Congress”  in¬ 
terlined].  The  longer  therefore  [“the  better”  canceled]  we  keep  to¬ 
gether  those  whom  your  nomination  might  alienate— the  better  for 
our  cause.  While  they  fight  with  us  harmoniously  they  are  in  fact 
fighting  for  and  under  you.  You  will  have  the  advantage  of  fighting 
as  an  assailant  all  the  while;  not  thrown  upon  the  defensive  and 
your  moral  power  weakened  by  your  being  regarded  as  an  open  and 
avowed  aspirant  to  the  presidency— not  giving  ground  to  be  accused 
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therefore  of  having  personal  objects— and  uncommitted  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Mr.  [John]  Tyler  and  his  party  who  will  yet  be  compelled 
by  the  necessities  of  their  [“situation”  canceled  and  “weakness”  in¬ 
terlined]  to  work  for  us— and  to  come  under  our  banner  not  [“as  of¬ 
ficers”  canceled  and  “to  be  leaders”  interlined],  but  as  fugitives  [“for” 
canceled  and  “seeking”  interlined]  protection.  Delay  then  must 
strengthen  you— and  I  believe  the  close  of  the  session  will  find  you 
the  acknowledged  candidate  of  the  Democrats  in  Congress— and  a 
few  months  after  of  the  party  in  general.  I  would  not  hazard  re¬ 
tarding  the  progress  of  our  cause,  by  too  soon  defying  the  sectional 
and  personal  jealousies  which  [“even”  interlined]  under  the  most 
favorable  circum [stances]  we  must  prepare  to  encounter.  Let  us 
keep  them  out  of  the  field  until  our  division  of  the  party  is  so  strong 
as  to  compel  those  who  would  avail  themselves  of  such  [“feelings” 
canceled  and  “jealousies”  interlined]  to  be  quiet  for  their  own  sake. 
When  it  is  felt  that  the  entire  South  almost  is  united  upon  you,  as 
I  anticipate  it  will  be— and  that  every  day  is  strengthening  you  at 
the  North  (as  [“is”  canceled]  I  am  told  by  several  intelligent  men 
recently  from  the  North)  [“Democratic”  interlined]  aspirants  in  that 
quarter  will  be  cowed— and  rally  upon  us.  My  wish  may  be  father 
to  the  thought  but  I  do  think  that  we  shall  carry  the  party. 

As  to  Mr.  [John]  Tyler,  there  is  no  danger  of  his  drawing  off  any 
[“on”  altered  to  “of’]  the  Democrats  [“and  those”  interlined  and 
canceled]  but  a  very  few  [one  word  canceled]  of  the  spoilsmen.  In 
his  timid  subserviency  to  his  Whig  friends  he  has  diminished  his 
patronage  fund— and  as  to  taking  him  up  on  principle— he  has  not 
the  respect  or  confidence  of  any  body  in  our  ranks.  I  consider  him 
out  of  the  question.  A  man  so  evidently  in  the  market,  with  prin¬ 
ciples  for  sale— can  never  rally  a  great  party— or  one  even  respect¬ 
able.  He  will  find  this  out  in  three  months. 

Mr.  [Martin]  Van  Buren  is  more  formidable.  The  triumph  of  the 
principles  for  which  he  suffered,  has  given  him  a  high  place  in  the 
regard  of  the  party;  but  he  must  see  that  another  term  could  hardly 
add  to  his  laurels,  and  might  tarnish  them-that  to  be  reelected  by 
acclamation  would  be  a  proud  thing,  but  a  mere  reelection  not  worth 
his  risking  a  defeat  for.  His  being  coldly  received  [“now”  interlined] 
will  discourage  him:  and  a  strong  opposition  from  our  side  of  the 
House  drive  him  from  the  field.  He  will  not  risk  a  defeat.  His  being 
brought  forward  [“now”  canceled  and  “early”  interlined]  will  weaken 
him.  It  will  be  attributed  to  mere  love  of  place,  or  selfish  pride,  a 
fighting  for  himself-and  not  for  the  cause  as  the  first  consideration— 
for  to  the  cause  nothing  essential  depends  on  his  reelection:  he  can 
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do  nothing  in  office  which  [“another”  altered  to  “any  other”  and 
“more”  canceled ]  trusted  man  in  the  party  could  not  as  well  do.  He 
will  no  where  then  be  supported  with  enthusiasm:  and  though  I  find 
the  rank  and  file  in  Charleston  well  enough  content  to  vote  for  him 
as  a  matter  of  pride  and  as  against  the  Whigs,  there  are  very  few 
who  would  not  drop  him  with  indifference— to  take  up  with  ardour 
a  man  of  our  own.  No  harm  then  can  come  from  his  being  now  put 
forward.  His  friends  in  New  York  have  put  out  feelers  and  made 
demonstrations  which  have  been  coldly  met.  An  attempt  to  nomi¬ 
nate  him  at  a  Philadelphia  meeting,  called  for  the  avowed  purpose 
proved  a  failure,  and  the  resolutions  were  indefinitely  postponed. 

I  think  it  a  good  sign  too  that  while  [“certain”  interlined]  Democratic 
presses  at  the  North  discuss  the  claims  of  [James]  Buchanan,  Com- 
[modore  Charles?]  Stewart,  [Thomas  H.]  Benton  &c.  your  name  is 
studiously  suppressed.  It  looks  as  if  they  feared  to  carry  their  light 
near  the  powder  barrel.  I  observe  also  that  in  the  last  Democratic 
Review,  an  eloquent  eulogy  addressed  to  him  [Van  Buren]  closes 
with  the  remark  that  though  the  writer  would  be  satisfied  to  have 
him  again  elected  he  does  not  wish  him  to  be  [  run,  interlined ]  is 
not  in  favor  of  his  being  named  as  a  candidate.” 

On  the  whole  then,  let  us  prepare  and  wait.  Let  your  friends  in 
Congress  [“this  session”  interlined ]  concert  movements  in  their  re¬ 
spective  States  and  appoint  the  how  and  when  of  the  movement. 
Your  nomination  by  this  State  is  stereotyped- and  she^  need  not 
move  now.  It  would  be  fatal.  It  would  at  once  be  said  This  is  all 
that  South  Carolina  and  her  Senator  were  aiming  at  all  this  time.” 
The  part  of  this  State  will  be  to  return  thanks  to  other  States  on  your 
account,  not  to  ask  favors.  No  danger  I  think  of  her  not  striking 
when  the  iron  is  hot,  but  it  would  work  great  mischief  to  give  a  sin¬ 
gle  stroke  from  any  quarter  before.  I  anticipate  the  time  [“not  very” 
canceled  and  “but  a  few  months  interlined]  distant  when  the  real 
State  Rights  party  [“of  the  Union”  interlined]  shall  call  upon  you  to 
lead  them,  in  such  force  as  will  ensure  I  trust  the  success  of  their 
candidate-and  [“certainly”  canceled]  if  not  that  at  least  the  placing 
of  our  principles  on  such  high  ground  as  to  compel  the  respect  of  the 
government. 

I  have,  as  you  requested,  written  freely,  and  I  fear  you  [  to  very 
little  to  en”  canceled ]  will  find  little  in  what  I  have  written  [“worth” 
canceled  and  “to”  interlined]  repay  you  the  trouble  of  reading  this. 
The  [“result”  canceled  and  “sum”  interlined ]  of  the  opinion  I  have 
given  perhaps  would  have  been  better  presented  had  I  only  said- 
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that  I  concur  [“with  you”  interlined ]  in  [“y(ou)r”  interlined;  “the” 
altered  to  “thinking”  and  “sentiment”  canceled ]  that  in  the  approach¬ 
ing  Presidential  [“election,”  interlined  and  “of  the  party”  canceled ] 
we  must  fight  for  our  principles  [“on”  canceled ]  with  a  candidate 
from  our  wing  of  the  party— that  I  take  it  to  be  out  of  the  question 
that  any  other  than  yourself  should  be  that  candidate— that  every 
day  strengthens  you— that  delay  is  not  half  as  dangerous  as  haste 
[“might”  canceled  and  “must”  interlined]  prove. 

I  think  also  that  the  rejection  of  our  portion  of  the  Distribution 
will  strengthen  you— and  [part  of  a  line  blank]—  that  under  the  present 
aspect  of  affairs  our  State  legislature  should  not  be  at  all  belligerent 
in  its  demonstrations.  Our  principles  are  in  the  ascendant  through 
the  Union.  We  expect  to  command  in  Congress— and  it  is  better  not 
to  give  either  Whigs,  or  unfriendly  and  jealous  Democrats  occasion 
to  scout  at  us  for  any  seeming  ultraism.  We  are  known  to  be  good 
Nullifiers  without  [“our”  interlined]  always  rattling  our  arms.  We 
don’t  want  muskets  now— when  the  ballot  box  is  about  making  the 
cartouch-box  superfluous  [“as”  canceled]  I  think.  Very  respectfully 
Y[ou]rs,  Jno.  A.  Stuart. 

P.S.  The  Democrats  have  as  a  party  so  thoroughly  committed 
themselves  against  a  Tariff  that  to  fight  on  that  ground  would  kill  off 
any  Northern  Democrat.  [“Van  Buren”  altered  to  “Mr.  Buchanan”] 
then  is  out  of  the  question,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren  must  profess  our 
principles  in  all  their  force— which  will  weaken  him  there  with  the 
Whigs— while  those  very  principles  will  bring  [“to  you”  interlined] 
Whigs  [“to  you”  canceled]  here,  who  never  would  take  him  up. 
Benton  will  [“drop”  canceled  and  “withdraw”  interlined]  Van  Buren 
I  think  when  he  finds  [“him  coldly  received”  interlined]. 

The  Democrats  [“as”  altered  to  “in”]  general  seem  unwilling  to 
commit  themselves  now— and  the  Whigs  are  afraid.  The  Fabian  is 
our  true  policy  this  time  also. 

P.P.S.  [“If”  canceled]  Your  presence  in  Columbia  [for  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  S.C.  General  Assembly]  will  do  good. 

ALS  in  ScCleA;  PC  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Correspondence,  pp.  834-838.  Note:  A 
subsequent  letter  from  Stuart  to  Calhoun,  dated  1/19/1841  [sic;  1842]  ap¬ 
parently  enclosed  this  letter  and  explained  why  Calhoun  had  not  received  it 
sooner. 
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From  Thomas  Ritchie,  [Editor  of  the  Richmond 
Enquirer ] 

Richmond,  Nov.  24,  1841 
My  Dear  Sir,  I  owe  you  many  apologies  for  not  having  sooner  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  receipt  of  your  Letter,  but  I  have  been  very  much 
engaged;  and  you  had  so  accurately  defined  the  position  of  paities 
&  anticipated  the  course  of  events,  that  I  thought  it  less  necessary  to 
give  you  my  own  opinions. 

The  whirl[w]ind  has  indeed  come  since  you  wrote,  and  the  results 
of  all  the  Fall  Elections  have  cowered  [sic]  the  spirits  of  the  Whigs. 
Their  ranks  are  thrown  into  great  confusion-and  but  for  their  ma¬ 
jorities  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  we  might  consider  their  great 
mongrel  party  as  almost  entirely  prostrated.  So  long  however,  as 
they  remain  in  possession  of  those  two  strongholds,  we  must  regaid 
the  battle  as  only  half  won.  We  must  look  to  the  State  Legislatures 
as  the  Citadels  of  the  public  liberty,  as  they  were  in  [17]98  &  [17] 99, 
and  from  their  efforts  we  must  expect  to  counteract  &  arrest  the 
encroachments  of  the  Federal  Whigs  in  Congress. 

I  can  only  undertake  to  express  my  own  opinion  in  relation  to  the 
action  of  our  own  Legislature,  for,  I  am  yet  unable  to  estimate  the 
bearings  of  its  members.  But  I  hope,  they  will  pass  resolutions  of 
instruction  against  a  National  Bank,  and  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Dis¬ 
tribution  Act.  Whether  they  will  succeed  is  of  course  doubtful. 
The  latter  more  so  than  the  former,  because  the  Distribution  law 
addresses  itself  to  so  many  interests  of  so  many  sections  of  the  State, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  its  seduction.  The  Friends 
of  Education,  of  the  South  Western  Road,  of  the  James  &  Kanawha 
[canal]  Improvement,  of  the  last  link  in  the  central  rail  road  (from 
Fredericksburg  to  the  Potomac),  and  others  too  tedious  to  enumer¬ 
ate,  “will  respectfully  press  their  claims  &  pounce  upon  the  Fund. 
How  far  the  public  spirit  of  our  Democratic  members  will  be  able 
to  resist  the  interests  of  their  Sections,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say. 
The  Education  Convention  which  is  to  meet  in  this  City  on  the  2nd 
Thursday  of  Dec[embe]r  may  witness  the  first  shock,  but  perhaps  it 
may  be  put  aside  by  the  substitution  of  some  other  scheme  ( upon 
the  model  of  N[ew]  York  and  N[ew]  England)  for  raising  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds  to  improve  our  Elementary  Schools.  But  it  will  not  be 
so  easy  to  lull  the  friends  of  Internal  Improvement.  Our  State 
Treasury  has  not  a  spare  Sous  in  it,  and  the  example  of  our  Sister 
States  warn[s]  us  against  a  further  augmentation  of  our  State  Debt. 
Our  wisest  course  will  be  never  to  borrow,  at  least  for  the  States,  un- 
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less  we  lay  a  tax  to  raise  the  means  of  paying  the  Interest  on  the 
debt.  This  was  Mr.  [Thomas]  Jefferson’s  maxim,  and  we  understand 
it  is  the  course,  which  our  Acting  Governor  ( Rutherfoord )  [sic;  John 
Rutherford]  is  determined  to  chalk  out  in  his  Annual  Message.  He, 
like  all  our  distinguished  Democrats,  is  opposed  to  the  [‘principle  of 
the”  interlined]  Distribution,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised,  if  in 
passing  he  gave  it  a  little  touch  with  that  discretion,  yet  moderation 
which  mark  the  man. 

Your  majority  in  the  Legislature  of  S[outh]  Carolina  is  stronger 
than  ours  in  Virginia,  and  I  hope  they  will  not  fail  to  take  a  decided 
part,  and  spurn  the  Distributable  Fund  from  their  lips.  I  look  for 
a  similar  result  from  N[ew]  York,  for  our  friends  have  gone  in  there 
upon  the  high  pressure  principle,  and  we  may  expect  from  so  large  a 
majority  a  strong  and  towering  tone. 

Have  we  not  sore  reasons  to  fear  from  the  flood  tide  of  success, 
which  has  recently  poured  in  upon  us,  a  new  danger?  It  is  so  dif¬ 
ficult  to  bear  Prosperity,  so  much  easier  to  withstand  Adversity,  both 
in  private  life  and  public  affairs,  that  we  ought  to  practise  upon  the 
lessons,  which  Experience  sounds  in  our  ears.  We  must  use  great 
wisdom  and  moderation,  in  the  course  of  the  next  Session.  We  must 
avoid  all  excesses,  either  in  measures,  or  in  the  conduct  of  men.  We 
must  adhere,  in  the  first  place,  to  our  principles ,  upon  which  I  agree 
with  you  most  cordially,  that  every  thing  essentially  depends.  We 
must  in  the  next  place,  keep  our  party  united  together,  and  fight  as 
gallantly  and  as  unitedly  against  a  flying  enemy,  as  we  have  done 
against  his  embattled  legions.  We  must,  in  the  third  place,  shun  all 
causes  of  dissension,  all  clashings  of  private  interest,  all  the  strug¬ 
gles  of  aspiring  ambition.  The  man  who  tries  to  think  as  little  of 
himself  as  possible  in  these  times  (like  Silas  Wright)  is  in  the  best 
condition  for  serving  his  country,  and  ultimately  of  receiving  the 
reward  of  his  disinterestedness. 

We  do  not  yet  exactly  know  what  Mr.  [John]  Tyler  proposes  to 
do.  I  saw  him  on  his  late  visit  to  this  City.  He  looks  well,  is  im¬ 
proved  both  in  his  dress  &  address,  but  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
opening  up,  as  I  wished,  the  high  matter  of  the  Fiscal  Agency.  We 
began  upon  it,  but  were  soon  interrupted  by  other  visitors.  I  doubt 
much  whether  he  had  concocted  any  plan  of  his  own,  and  I  learn, 
that  at  Norfolk  Mr.  [Littleton  W.]  Tazewell  tried  his  wonted  power 
of  Analysis  upon  several  projects,  with  which  Mr.  Tyler  had  come  to 
Virginia.  His  pockets  filled  with  them  like  the  Abbe  Seiyes[’s]  pi¬ 
geon  holes.  But  my  impression  is,  that  he  will  prepare  [sic;  propose] 
treasury  notes  in  some  form,  and  if  he  does,  I  trust  he  will  invest 
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them  not  only  with  the  function  of  receivability  for  the  public  dues, 
but  of  immediate  convertibility  into  specie  at  a  few  specified  points. 
All  however  is  clouds  and  darkness  over  Capt.  Tyler  s  fiscal  plans. 
In  feeling  he  is  evidendy  more  with  us,  than  with  the  [Henry]  Clay 
Whigs,  and  also  I  believe  in  principles.  But  he  has  now  ( whilst  his 
friends  in  Congress  are  not  near  him)  [  many  canceled  and  some 
intriguing”  interlined]  &  adroit  advisers  around  him,  and  I  will  not 
answer  for  the  influences  which  they  will  put  in  play  upon  him. 
Yours  truly,  Thomas  Ritchie. 

[P.S.]  My  Dear  Sir,  I  scratched  off  the  original  of  this  Letter  so 
hurriedly  &  illegibly,  that  I  could  not  reconcile  it  to  my  feelings  to 
send  it  to  you  in  rough.  One  of  my  daughters  has  copied  it  for  me. 

Can  you  tarry  with  us  one  day  en  route  for  Washington?  Our 
Legislature  will  be  in  session  on  the  1st  Monday  [of  next  month,  12/- 
6];  and  many  of  its  members  would  be  happy  to  see  you. 

I  think  from  the  Signs,  that  the  Whigs  of  the  North  will  try  to 
raise  the  Protective  Tariff  upon  us.  And  I  should  not  be  much  sur¬ 
prised  if  Mr.  [Walter]  Forward  [Secretary  of  the  Treasury]  were  to 
fall  into  their  schemes.  I  have  raised  my  finger  at  him,  to-morrow. 
If  it  come[s]  to  the  issue,  which  some  of  the  Whig  Washington  Cor¬ 
respondents  mark  ["out”  canceled  and  then  interlined],  of  raising 
revenue  by  loans  on  the  Tariff,  or  a  Repeal  of  the  Distribution, 
it  will  furnish  us  with  a  powerful  lever  to  defeat  this  absurd  & 
odious  law. 

LS  (with  the  postscript  in  Ritchie’s  hand)  in  ScCleA;  PEx  in  Jameson,  ed.. 
Correspondence,  pp.  838-841. 

Deed  executed  by  Andrew  F.  Lewis,  Pickens  District,  S.C.,  11/- 
27.  For  the  sum  of  $1,658  Lewis  sells  to  John  C.  Calhoun  275  acres 
of  land  bordering  on  Mill  Branch  and  adjoining  Calhoun’s  land. 
Appended  are  a  renunciation  of  dower  rights  to  the  property  by 
Susan  A.  Lewis,  a  plat  of  the  land  being  sold,  and  a  statement  that 
the  land  in  question  was  surveyed  in  11/1841.  The  deed  was  wit¬ 
nessed  by  William  Sloan  and  J.  Overton  Lewis  and  recorded  on 
1/7/1842  by  W.L.  Keith,  Clerk  of  Pickens  District  Court.  Recorded 
copy  (microfilm)  in  Sc-Ar,  Pickens  County  Deeds,  D-l:453-455. 

Mortgage  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  Anderson  District,  S.C.,  11/27. 
This  document  indicates  that  John  C.  Calhoun  is  indebted  to  Andrew 
F.  Lewis  for  three  notes  of  $552.66%  each,  payable  on  2/1/1843, 
2/1/1844,  and  2/1/1845,  and  bearing  interest  from  2/1/1842.  As  se¬ 
curity  for  this  debt  of  $1,658,  a  tract  of  land  of  275  acres  “West  of 
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Mill  Branch”  is  pledged.  The  document  was  witnessed  by  William 
Sloan  and  J.  Overton  Lewis.  It  was  recorded  by  the  Clerk  of  Court 
of  Pickens  District  on  2/7/1842.  Recorded  copy  (microfilm)  in 
Sc-Ar,  Pickens  County  Deeds,  D-l:463-464. 


To  A[rmistead]  Burt,  [Columbia,  S.C.] 

Fort  Hill,  28th  Nov[embe]r  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  I  regret,  that  your  engagements  would  not  permit  you 
to  make  me  a  visit.  I  was  desireous  [sic]  of  conversing  with  you  on 
several  subjects  before  you  went  to  Columbia  [for  the  session  of  the 
S.C.  General  Assembly],  on  which  we  could  exchange  ideas  more 
fully  &  satisfactorily  than  can  be  done  by  letter. 

Among  other  points,  I  wished  to  have  conversed,  on  the  course 
that  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  States,  in  reference  to  the  distribution 
bill;  but  the  publick  sentiment  has  been  so  fully  &  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
pressed  on  it,  that  little  now  need  be  said.  I  do  trust,  that  the  State 
will  not  only  refuse  to  receive,  but  also  to  take  the  least  control  over 
the  part  allotted  to  it,  and  that  an  able,  short,  high  toned  and  decisive 
report  will  be  made  on  the  subject.  I  trust  it  will  be  condemned 
without  a  dissenting  voice.  Such  a  lead  would  do  much  to  destroy 
the  measure,  and  add  to  the  character  and  influence  of  the  State. 

Another  subject  was  the  controversy  between  Virginia  &  New 
York.  It  is  one  in  which  this  and  all  the  slave  holding  States  have 
the  deepest  interest.  Virginia  has  taken  the  true  course.  If  she  is 
backed  in  it,  it  will  bring  on  an  issue,  in  which  we  must  triumph,  if 
she  should  be  backed  as  she  ought  to  be  by  the  other  States  interested. 
New  York  is  clearly  in  the  wrong  &  must  give  away  [sic],  or  be  cut 
off  from  our  commerce,  [“if”  interlined]  the  ground  which  Virginia 
has  assumed  be  carried  out,  which  would  establish  a  principle,  that 
will  secure  [“us”  interlined]  against  the  movements  of  the  abolition¬ 
ists,  now  &  hereafter.  It  was  in  anticipation  of  this  state  of  things, 
that  I  made  my  report  on  the  circulation  of  incendiary  publications 
through  the  mail;  which  I  so  shaped,  as  to  meet  this  case,  [ one  word 
or  partial  word  canceled  and  as  far  back  as  interlined ]  1835.  I 
cannot  doubt,  but  the  State  will  back  Virginia;  and  I  would  only 
suggest  the  propriety  of  passing  an  act  in  exact  conformity  with  her  s 
[sic],  authorising  the  Governor  [  by  proclamation  canceled]  to  put 
it  into  operation  by  proclamation,  whenever  officially  notified,  that 
the  act  of  Virginia  has  gone  into  operation,  and  to  communicate  a 
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copy  of  the  act  forthwith  to  the  Executive  of  Virginia.  I  send  you 
herewith  General  [Thomas  H.]  Bayly’s  Report  &  Speech  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  [in  the  Va.  House  of  Delegates].  He  acted  in  concert  with  [  my 
opinion”  canceled  and  “me”  interlined ]  throughout.  This  however, 
for  yourself. 

I  also  desired  to  converse  fully  with  you  on  general  politicks. 
The  overthrow  of  the  Whigs  and  of  Whiggery  itself  for  the  present, 
and  under  its  present  name,  marks  an  important  epoch  in  our  politi¬ 
cal  History.  We  now  have,  for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity  for  a 
thorough  reformation  of  the  Government  &  the  restoration  of  the 
Constitution.  The  many  &  great  abuses  in  the  administration  of  the 
Government  may  now  be  corrected,  and  federalism  &  consolidation 
be  entirely  overthrown,  and  the  old  State  rights  Republican  princi¬ 
ples  &  policy  established  in  their  place.  But,  if  the  opportunity  be 
lost,  it  will  be  lost  forever,  I  fear;  and  there  is  no  small  danger,  that 
it  will  [“be”  interlined ].  The  victory  is  too  complete  &  too  long  in 
advance.  It  will  be  difficult  to  keep  the  party  from  discord  &  con¬ 
fusion,  and  still  more  so,  to  prevent  the  unsound  portion,  who  look 
more  to  plunder,  than  principle,  from  controlling  the  presidential 
election,  and  turning  the  fruits  of  the  triumph  to  their  own  mer¬ 
cenary  purpose.  There  can  be  no  thorough  &  radical  reform,  but 
through  the  executive.  If  an  improper  choice  be  made,  all  will  be 
lost. 

I  perceive  that  Mr.  [Martin]  Van  Beuren’s  [sic]  friends  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  push  him  for  a  reelection.  I  think,  if  it  should  be  made,  it 
would  prove  fatal  to  the  cause.  I  speak  from  no  personal  feelings, 
but  from  a  full  knowledge  &  due  appreciation  of  all  the  causes  in 
operation.  In  fact,  no  northern  man  ever  has  been,  or  ever  will  [“be” 
interlined ],  under  existing  circumstances,  a  reformer.  His  position, 
and  its  bearings,  in  reference  to  the  action  of  the  Government,  will 
not  permit  it.  Reformation  ever  has  &  ever  must  come  from  the 
South,  and  the  northern  portion  of  the  party  must  be  carried  by  our 
movements.  This  cannot  be  explained  in  the  short  space  of  a  letter, 
but  such  is  the  fact. 

If  my  friends  should  think  my  service  ever  will  be  of  importance 
at  the  head  of  the  Executive,  now  is  the  time.  It  has  never  come 
before,  and  will  pass  away  forever,  with  the  occasion.  I  have  not 
the  least  personal  ambition  in  reference  to  the  subject;  but  I  do  feel 
a  deep  interest  in  a  system,  to  the  sustaining  of  which,  I  have  devoted 
thirty  years,  and  in  the  success  of  which,  our  safety,  liberty  &  pros¬ 
perity  depends.  Should  [“they”  canceled  and  “my  friends”  inter¬ 
lined]  look  to  me,  the  great  point  is  to  prevent  publick  sentiment 
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from  being  forestalled,  and  this  may  be  done,  to  a  great  extent,  by 
an  extensive  correspondence  among  friends,  in  and  out  of  the  State, 
and  through  the  press,  that  may  be  favourable.  I  leave  it  to  them 
to  decide,  what  ought  to  be  done,  with  no  personal  solicitude  on  my 
part.  I  write  with  entire  confidence  in  your  friendship  &  discretion. 
Truly,  J.C.  Calhoun. 

[P.S.]  I  expect  to  leave  about  Friday  next.  I  fear  I  cannot  pass 
through  Columbia,  as  I  have  some  business  in  Charleston,  which  I 
anticipate  will  take  me  that  way.  Let  me  hear  from  you  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

ALS  in  NcD,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers;  variant  PEx  in  Jameson,  ed.,  Corre¬ 
spondence,  pp.  495-497. 

Receipt  from  H.  Hyde,  Fort  Hill,  11/28.  Hyde  acknowledges 
receipt  from  Calhoun  of  $85,  “of  which  $30  is  for  my  wages  in  [muti¬ 
lation;  bringing]  out  the  stock  [from  Tenn.  of]  General  [Alexander 
O.?]  Anderson  [one  or  two  canceled  words  mutilated ],  $8  for  George 
Groom,  my  assistant,  $30  for  the  expense  attending  it  and  $17  for 
the  estimated  expense  of  returning.”  ( This  receipt  was  written  out 
by  John  C.  Calhoun  for  Hyde  and  signed  by  Hyde  with  his  mark.) 
DS  in  NcD,  John  C.  Calhoun  Papers. 


To  Thomas  G.  Clemson,  “Havannah,  Island 
of  Cuba” 

Fort  Hill,  [“28th”  altered  to  “29th”]  Nov[embe]r  1841 
My  dear  Sir,  I  have  been  so  much  engaged  in  preparing  to  take  my 
departure  to  Washington,  that  I  have  been  prevented  from  writing 
you  as  early,  as  I  intended.  It  was  my  desire  to  set  out  today,  but, 
I  find  it  impossible  to  get  off  before  the  third  or  fourth  of  next 
month.  Mrs.  [Floride  Colhoun]  Calhoun  &  John  [C.  Calhoun,  Jr.] 
will  accompany  me  as  far  as  Edgefield  in  my  own  carriage,  and  I 
hope  to  be  in  Washington  by  the  11th  or  10th. 

Anna  [Maria  Calhoun  Clemson],  I  presume,  gives  you  all  the 
domestic  news.  I  will  only  add,  to  what  I  presume  she  has  stated, 
that  her  health  is  much  improved,  and  that  the  child  [John  Calhoun 
Clemson]  grows  finely.  He  is  in  the  highest  health,  begins  to  notice 
much  and  is  every  way  improved. 

The  incidents  connected  with  the  place  and  my  plantation  op¬ 
erations  are  but  few.  The  cattle  from  Tennessee  arrived  yesterday. 
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They  consist  of  a  two  year  old  Bull,  a  five  year  old  cow,  with  two 
offsprings,  a  yearling  heifer  and  a  bull  calf  six  month  old.  I  am  not 
a  judge  of  cattle,  but  they  appear  to  me  to  be  superior  stock  and, 
from  the  pedigree,  must  be  pure  blood. 

The  com  crop  has  fallen  short  of  calculation,  which  is  said  to  be 
generally  the  fact  this  year.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  damaged 
com,  not  less  than  four  or  five  hundred  bushels  [,]  but  I  shall  have 
sufficient  for  my  supply.  The  cotton,  on  the  contrary,  exceeds  ex¬ 
pectation.  It  will,  I  think,  go  to  90,000  pounds  of  seed  cotton  and 
nearly,  or  quite  25,000  of  clear.  I  have  not  yet  near  finished.  I  have 
picked  out,  I  should  say,  60,000  pounds  and  have  not  much  short 
of  thirty  thousand,  if  any,  still  to  harvest.  I  have  been  delayed  by 
bad  weather,  putting  up  the  screen,  which  proved  to  be  quite  a 
heavy  job,  and  getting  in  my  com.  We  are  now  bending  all  our 
force  to  the  cotton,  and  hope  to  finish  before  Christmas,  allowing 
for  bad  weather.  The  potatoes  yielded  well;  about  200  bushels  the 
acre. 

I  have  added  to  my  place  by  a  purchase  of  275  acres  of  land  from 
A[ndrew  F.]  Lewis,  lying  along  my  line  back  of  the  orchard  and 
extending  to  the  branch  to  the  right  of  the  road  going  to  the  Village, 
so  as  to  connect  Murphyfjs  tract,  with  the  one  on  which  we  reside. 

I  gave  six  dollars  [ccthe  canceled  and  an  interlined ]  acre,  payable 
in  one,  two  &  three  years.  The  land  is  far  better  than  I  had  sup¬ 
posed;  two  thirds  is  good  cotton  land,  and  the  residue  well  timbered. 
It  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  place.  I  can  have  a  field,  joining 
my  mill  pond  field,  of  70  or  80  acres  in  one  body,  which  will  average 
six  or  seven  hundred  weight  of  cotton  annually.  It  will  save  the 
necessity,  after  sending  to  Alabama  those  [slaves]  I  intend  this  fall, 
of  sending  any  more  for  many  years. 

I  had  a  letter  from  Andrew  [Pickens  Calhoun],  in  answer  to  your 
proposition,  received  a  few  days  after  you  left.  He  mailed  it  at 
Greensborough  [Ala.]  in  order  that  it  might  have  a  short  passage. 
It  came  in  six  days,  but  too  late,  notwithstanding,  so  long  was  mine 
in  reaching  him.  He  acced[e]s  to  the  arrangement,  so  that  you  may 
regard  it  as  adopted.  It  only  remains  to  reduce  it  to  writing,  which 
can  be  done  after  my  return.  Andrew  expects  to  be  out  next  sum¬ 
mer,  which  will  facilitate  the  execution. 

Of  politicks  we  have  little  beyond  what  you  will  receive  through 
our  papers,  which,  I  suppose  you  receive.  The  Whigs  are  utterly 
overthrown;  hopelessly  so,  as  they  deserve. 

My  friends  generally  are  of  the  opinion,  that  any  movement  at 
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the  present  time  would  be  premature.  They,  however,  appear  to 
be  in  good  sperits  &  to  be  on  the  alert. 

The  session  will  be  one  of  no  small  interest.  There  will  be  a 
good  deal  of  confusion,  and  not  a  little  intrigue. 

I  hope  you  find  every  thing  satisfactory,  as  between  you  &  the 
company;  and  that  you  will  find  your  stay  pleasant  &  useful.  Let  me 
hear  from  you  at  Washington.  Tell  Patrick  [Calhoun]  I  have  been 
disappointed  in  not  getting  a  letter  from  him,  and  that  I  will  expect 
one  as  soon  as  one  can  reach  me  after  receiving  this.  He  must  tell 
me  all  about  his  impression  of  the  Island,  and  its  inhabitants  and 
their  institutions.  I  hope  he  will  be  able  to  acquire  some  knowledge 
of  the  [“Island”  canceled  and  “Spanish  language”  interlined ]  before 
he  leaves.  All  join  their  love  to  you  &  him.  Your  affectionate  father, 
J.C.  Calhoun. 

ALS  in  ScCleA.  Note:  On  11/29  [Maj.]  L[orenzo]  Thomas,  Acting  Adjutant 
General  of  the  U.S.  Army,  addressed  a  letter  to  Lt.  Patrick  Calhoun  in  Cuba, 
informing  him  that  the  official  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  War  was  necessary 
for  an  officer  to  leave  the  U.S.  and  extending  such  permission.  FC  in  DNA, 
RG  94  (Records  of  the  Adjutant  General’s  Office),  Letters  Sent  (Main  Series), 
1800-1890,  17:378  (M-565:12,  frame  220). 
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The  following  symbols  have  been  used  in  this  volume  as  abbreviations  for 
the  forms  in  which  papers  of  John  C.  Calhoun  have  been  found  and  for  the 
depositories  in  which  they  are  preserved.  ( Full  citations  to  printed  sources  of 
documents,  some  of  which  are  cited  by  short  titles  in  the  text,  can  be  found  in 
the  Bibliography. ) 


Abs 

ADI 

ADS 

ADU 

AEI 

AES 

AEU 

ALI 

ALS 

ALU 

AU 

cc 

CCEx 

CtY 

CU 

DLC 

DNA 

DS 

DU 

El 

En 

Ens 

ES 

EU 

Ex 

FC 

InNd 

LS 

LU 

M- 

MdHi 

MH 

MHi 

MiD 

MoSHi 


— abstract  (a  summary) 

— autograph  document,  initialed 

— autograph  document,  signed 

— autograph  document,  unsigned 

— autograph  endorsement,  initialed 

— autograph  endorsement,  signed 

— autograph  endorsement,  unsigned 

— autograph  letter,  initialed 

— autograph  letter,  signed 

— autograph  letter,  unsigned 

— University  of  Alabama  Library,  Tuscaloosa 

— clerk’s  copy  (usually  not  for  retention  by  the  writer) 

— clerk’s  copy  of  an  extract 
— Yale  University  Library,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

— University  of  California  Library,  Berkeley 
— Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C. 

— National  Archives,  Washington,  D.C. 

— document,  signed 
— document,  unsigned 
— endorsement,  initialed 
— enclosure 
— enclosures 
— endorsement,  signed 
— endorsement,  unsigned 
— extract 

_ file  copy  (usually  a  letterbook  copy  retained  by  the  sender) 

_ University  of  Notre  Dame  Library,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

— letter,  signed 
— letter,  unsigned 

—(followed  by  a  number)  published  Microcopy  of  the  National 
Archives 

— Maryland  Historical  Society,  Baltimore 
— Harvard  University  Library,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

— Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Boston 
— Detroit  Public  Library 
— Missouri  Historical  Society,  St.  Louis 


Symbols 


MWiW 

NcD 

NcU 

NjMoN 

NjP 

NN 

NNC 

NNPM 

OClWHi 

PC 

PDS 

PEx 

PHC 

PHi 

RG 

Sc- Ax 

ScCleA 


ScU-SC 


Tx 

TxU 


— Williams  College  Library,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

— Duke  University  Library,  Durham,  N.C. 

— University  of  North  Carolina  Library,  Chapel  Hill 
— Morristown  National  Historical  Park,  N.J. 

— Princeton  University  Library,  Princeton,  N.J. 

— New  York  Public  Library,  New  York  City 
— Columbia  University  Library,  New  York  City 
— Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  New  York  City 
— Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
— printed  copy 
— printed  document,  signed 
— printed  extract 

— Haverford  College  Library,  Haverford,  Pa. 

— Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia 
— Record  Group  in  the  National  Archives 

— South  Carolina  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Columbia 
— Clemson  University  Library,  Clemson,  S.C.  (John  C.  Calhoun 
Papers  in  this  repository  unless  otherwise  stated) 

— South  Caroliniana  Library,  University  of  South  Carolina, 
Columbia 

— Texas  State  Library,  Austin 
— University  of  Texas  Library,  Austin 
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Abbeville  District,  S.C.:  James  Edward 
Colhoun’s  plantation  in  (see  Mill- 
wood);  mentioned,  279-280,  356, 
514,  781;  politics  in,  323,  326-327, 
335,  337,  344-347;  to  a  committee 
in,  344. 

Abbeville,  S.C.:  mentioned,  6,  300, 
327,  469,  783. 

Abolition:  Calhoun  on,  4,  98—105,  148, 
152-156,  350,  353-354,  478,  742- 
743,  827-828;  mentioned,  xii,  29, 
187-188,  229,  288,  290-291,  317, 
329-330,  335,  339,  345-347,  368, 
654,  657-658,  717,  730,  768-769, 
788-789;  petitions  for,  59,  67,  98- 
105,  679-682,  713.  See  also  Great 
Britain:  abolition  efforts  of;  Slavery; 
Slave  trade,  foreign. 

Adams,  Anzie:  mentioned,  197. 

Adams,  James  &  Co.:  mentioned,  383. 

Adams,  Jasper:  mentioned,  195-196. 

Adams,  John:  mentioned,  17,  240,  350, 
573. 

Adams,  John  Quincy:  mentioned,  17, 
35,  39,  240,  546,  680-681. 

Adams,  Placidia  Mayrant:  to,  195. 

Adams,  William:  mentioned,  469. 

Advice:  of  Calhoun  to  his  children,  5- 
6,  59-60,  237-238,  311,  358-359, 
409,  505,  558-559,  657,  698. 

Afghanistan:  mentioned,  154. 

Africa:  mentioned,  99,  149-150,  154, 
156,  315,  478,  765.  See  also  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  Slave  trade,  foreign. 

Agriculture:  Calhoun  family  activities 
in,  xvi,  xviii,  4—6,  22,  43,  59-60,  67, 
114,  160,  175-176,  187-188,  194- 
195,  238,  279-280,  295,  298-299, 
317,  319-322,  342-344,  355-356, 
366,  380-382,  391-393,  396-397, 


403-405,  409-412,  416-417,  420- 
421,  444-446,  471-472,  510-511, 
513,  519,  542,  558-559,  573,  599, 
607,  647,  656,  684-685,  697-698, 
775-776,  783-784,  806-807,  826- 
827,  829-830;  mentioned,  11,  17, 
19,  46,  63,  236,  418-419,  446,  563, 
692,  708,  729,  765,  795-796,  806, 
810;  Southern,  xii,  18,  49,  64,  73, 
77,  82-84,  92,  108,  110,  124-126, 
138,  150,  183,  193-194,  206,  244, 
286,  295,  298-299,  319-320,  358, 
367,  383,  405,  455-457,  462,  471, 
473-474,  483-484,  511,  535,  538- 

541,  543,  605,  619-622,  687,  698, 
721-725,  727,  734,  745-746,  748, 
763,  768-769,  780-781,  783-784, 
801,  807  (see  also  Tobacco). 

Aiken,  S.C.:  mentioned,  783. 

Alabama:  Andrew  Pickens  Calhoun’s 
plantation  in,  xvi,  xviii,  5-6,  43,  115, 
176,  279,  299-300,  320-322,  333- 
334,  341-344,  348,  355,  359,  366, 
381-382,  417,  472,  558-559,  573, 
599,  607,  647,  656,  684-685,  697- 
698,  783-784,  806-807;  Calhoun’s 
visit  to,  xvi-xxi,  176,  340,  343-344, 
356,  366,  514,  519,  522,  533-542, 
550;  land  claims  in,  62,  306,  311— 
312,  315,  506-507,  521-522,  531, 
686,  737;  mentioned,  352,  359,  361, 
392,  421-422,  431,  450,  477,  513, 
538,  605,  781,  813,  830;  politics  of, 
xvii— xxi,  317,  320—321,  494,  533— 

542,  603,  664,  772,  782,  795,  799, 
803-805,  809-810,  812-813,  820; 
Representatives  from  (see  Hub¬ 
bard,  David;  Lewis,  Dixon  H.; 
Payne,  William  W.);  Senators 
from  ( see  Clay,  Clement  Comer; 
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King,  William  R. ).  See  also  Bills  to 
Cede  the  Public  Lands  within  the 
Limits  of  the  New  States;  Report 
on  the  Bill  to  Cede  the  Public 
Lands  to  the  States. 

Albany,  N.Y.:  mentioned,  599,  608. 

Aldrich,  Louis:  to,  367. 

Alexander,  James,  Jr.:  mentioned,  782. 

Alexandria,  D.C.:  correspondence 
with  a  committee  at,  286-287. 

Alexandria,  D.C.,  Gazette-,  documents 
in,  124,  139,  200. 

Aliens:  mentioned,  27,  329-330,  415, 
431,  774. 

Allen,  Benjamin:  mentioned,  660. 

Allen,  William:  mentioned,  276,  295- 
296,  304,  392,  489,  546,  572,  604, 
628-629,  762. 

Amelia  County,  Va.:  resolutions  from, 
738. 

American  Revolution:  references  to, 
xii,  3,  11-12,  58,  62,  100,  103,  119, 
122-123,  162,  169,  179,  189,  193, 
236,  266,  270,  278,  286,  297,  325- 
329,  349,  366,  380,  382,  395,  399- 
401,  452,  467-468,  480,  482,  488, 
491-492,  536-537,  576,  581,  593, 
600-601,  664,  691,  722,  736,  818. 
See  also  Pensions. 

“American  System”:  references  to,  28, 
36-38,  46-47,  174,  268-269,  289, 
294,  339,  345,  353,  539,  771. 

Amistad:  case  of,  155. 

Anderson,  Alexander  O.:  mentioned, 
276,  573,  782,  784,  829. 

Anderson  District,  S.C.:  mentioned, 
516,  826.  See  also  Orr,  Christopher; 
Pendleton,  S.C.,  and  vicinity. 

Anderson,  John  T.:  mentioned,  277. 

Anderson,  Mary  Pickens:  mentioned, 

58. 

Anderson,  Moses:  from,  231. 

Anderson,  Robert:  from,  57;  men¬ 
tioned,  96,  111,  395,  469,  505,  608. 

Annapolis,  Md.:  mentioned,  699. 

Anti-Masons:  mentioned,  188,  317, 
335. 

Apalachicola  River:  mentioned,  334. 

Appleton,  John:  mentioned,  272. 


Applington,  Ga. :  mentioned,  352. 

Appointments  and  removals:  of  federal 
officials,  15-16,  19,  23,  44,  59,  67, 
158-159,  162,  166,  195-196,  207, 
235,  238,  240-241,  266,  272-273, 
285,  291-292,  302,  310,  312-313, 
341,  381,  388,  396-397,  402,  407, 
414,  419,  447,  449,  504,  507,  513, 
519,  522-523,  525-529,  550-551, 
638-639,  655,  657-658,  669,  690, 
698,  706,  711,  767,  769-773,  780- 
781,  784-788,  794,  798,  817-819. 
See  also  United  States  Military 
Academy:  applications  and  appoint¬ 
ments  to. 

Archer,  William  S.:  mentioned,  xii, 
596-597,  662,  664,  693,  751. 

Argaiz,  Pedro  de:  mentioned,  779- 
780,  787. 

Aristotle:  reference  to,  389. 

Arkansas:  mentioned,  20,  436,  654; 
Senator  from  (see  Sevier,  Ambrose 
H. ).  See  also  Bills  to  Cede  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Lands  within  the  Limits  of  the 
New  States;  Report  on  the  Bill  to 
Cede  the  Public  Lands  to  the  States. 

Army,  U.S.  See  War  Department,  U.S. 

Arnold,  Alexander  B.:  mentioned,  327. 

Arnold,  Benedict:  mentioned,  600. 

Aroostook  River:  mentioned,  286. 

Articles  of  Confederation:  mentioned, 
451-453,  480-482. 

Ashe,  John  S.:  from,  369;  mentioned, 
377;  to,  374. 

Asheville,  N.C.:  mentioned,  359-360. 

Ash,  Michael  W. :  to,  27. 

Asia:  British  in,  149-156,  193,  491, 
768-769;  mentioned,  16,  492,  768. 
See  also  China;  India;  Opium. 

Asiatic  Journal :  quoted,  150. 

Assumption  of  State  Debts.  See  State 
debts. 

Athens,  Ga.:  mentioned,  xvii,  503. 

Athens,  Ga.,  Southern  Banner:  docu¬ 
ments  in,  423,  502,  515,  714. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  Constitution:  mentioned, 
xii  note. 

Atlantic  Ocean:  mentioned,  728,  745. 

Attorney  General,  U.S.  See  Critten- 
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den,  John  J.;  Gilpin,  Henry  D.; 
Legare,  Hugh  S. 

Augusta,  Ga.:  mentioned,  244,  417, 
503,  685,  807. 

Austin,  Tex.:  mentioned,  361. 
Austria:  U.S.  Minister  to,  313. 


Badger,  George  E.:  mentioned,  603, 
767,  770. 

Bagby,  Arthur  P.:  to,  361. 

Bahama  Islands:  mentioned,  728; 
seizures  of  American  slaves  in,  45, 
129,  139-157,  159,  177-180. 

Bailey,  David  J.:  to,  323. 

Bailey,  Nathaniel:  to,  352. 

Baker,  Robert  A.:  from,  533;  to,  533. 

Baldwin  County,  Ga.  See  Milledge- 
ville,  Ga. 

Baldwin,  Henry:  mentioned,  123,  130. 

Baltic  Sea:  British  fleet  in,  730. 

Baltimore,  Md.:  Democratic  conven¬ 
tion  at,  328,  330,  339;  mentioned, 
19,  67,  118,  162,  403. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  American  and  Com¬ 
mercial  Daily  Advertiser :  docu¬ 
ments  in  ( more  than  45  included  or 
cited  herein ) . 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Evening  Post:  docu¬ 
ments  in,  52,  56. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Patriot:  documents  in, 
45,  106. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Pilot  and  Transcript: 
document  in,  327. 

Bancroft,  George:  to,  26,  509,  767. 

Banking.  See  Currency  and  banking. 

Bank  of  Charleston:  mentioned,  383, 
410.  See  also  Boyce,  Ker. 

Bank  of  England:  mentioned,  87,  387, 
474,  562,  605,  742. 

Bank  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
See  Elmore,  Franklin  H. 

Bank  of  the  United  States.  See  Fiscal 
Bank  Bill;  Fiscal  Corporation  Bill; 
National  Bank. 

Bank  of  the  United  States  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania:  mentioned,  7—8,  80—81,  87, 
540,  794. 

Bankruptcy  legislation,  federal:  as 


related  to  banks  and  corporations,  4, 
246-247,  250,  252-265,  418,  498- 
501,  648;  memorials  for  and 
against,  123,  128-129,  177,  418, 
470,  497;  mentioned,  238,  275, 
280,  285,  299,  301,  314,  418,  444, 
470,  498-501,  503,  647-648,  700- 
701,  705;  speech  against,  246-265. 

Banks.  See  Currency  and  banking. 

Baptist  Church:  mentioned,  xviii-xx, 
478. 

Baptist,  Richard  H.:  to,  496. 

Barbour,  John:  mentioned,  272. 

Baring  Brothers:  mentioned,  7,  725. 

Barker,  R.D.:  recommendation  of,  669. 

Barnwell  District,  S.C.  See  Ham¬ 
mond,  James  H. 

Barrows,  George  B.:  to,  275. 

Bartle,  Samuel:  from,  286;  to,  286. 

Barton,  Bailey:  mentioned,  323. 

Barton,  George  W.:  mentioned,  14. 

Batcheller,  Breed:  mentioned,  337. 

Bates,  Isaac  C.:  mentioned,  675,  726, 
765. 

Bates,  Mary:  mentioned,  326,  469. 

Bayly,  Thomas  H.:  report  and  speech 
of,  828. 

Bayly,  William  F. :  receipt  by,  27. 

Beale,  Robert:  mentioned,  67,  360;  to, 
372.  See  also  Senate,  U.S.:  Door¬ 
keeper  of. 

Beaty,  James:  from,  231. 

Beaty,  John  H.:  from,  231. 

Bee, - :  mentioned,  377. 

Belgium:  mentioned,  xi,  44,  164,  313, 
507;  U.S.  Charge  d’ Affaires  in  (see 
Maxcy,  Virgil). 

Bellamy,  William  G.:  from,  231. 

Bell,  John:  mentioned,  21,  402,  414, 
666,  767,  770;  to,  767. 

Benatt, - :  application  of,  310. 

Bennett,  James  Gordon:  quoted,  x. 

Benson,  Enoch  B.:  mentioned,  392. 

Benson,  Joseph  F.:  mentioned,  55,  339. 

Benton,  Thomas  H.:  and  preemption 
bill,  423,  443,  498,  514;  and  tariff, 
106,  108-110;  as  possible  Presiden¬ 
tial  candidate,  41,  799,  822;  Cal¬ 
houn’s  remarks  on  amendment  of 
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to  Independent  Treasury  bill,  47— 
50;  mentioned,  xxii,  46,  200,  202, 
276-277,  285,  348,  401,  404-405, 
413,  545,  553,  574,  593,  611,  658, 
667-668,  671-672,  676,  682-684, 
692,  714,  740,  754,  786,  823. 

Berlin:  U.S.  Minister  at,  313. 

Bermuda:  mentioned,  728;  seizures  of 
American  slaves  in,  45,  129,  139- 
157, 159,  177-180. 

“Berrien”  (pseudonym):  from,  45. 

Berrien,  John  Macpherson:  mentioned, 
265,  556,  700,  708,  750,  764,  811- 
812,  814. 

Berryville,  Va.:  meeting  at,  709. 

Bessent,  William  A.:  from,  231. 

Bibb  County,  Ga.:  mentioned,  503. 

Bibb,  George  M.:  mentioned,  131,  235. 

Bibb,  John  J.C.:  application  of,  131, 
235. 

Bibb,  William  W.:  mentioned,  627. 

Bible:  references  to,  xx,  325. 

Biddle,  Richard:  mentioned,  235. 

Bills,  Congressional.  For  bills  other 
than  those  introduced  by  Calhoun 
consult  appropriate  subject  entries. 

Bills,  private:  introduced  by  Calhoun, 
382,  395.  See  also  De  Treville,  John. 

Bills  to  Cede  the  Public  Lands  within 
the  Limits  of  the  New  States  (in¬ 
troduced  by  Calhoun  on  January 
3  and  December  22,  1840) :  men¬ 
tioned,  xi,  4,  72,  120-121,  163,  301, 
314,  406-407,  419,  422,  496,  498, 
504,  506,  508-509,  511-512,  514; 
preemption  feature  of,  33,  224— 
227,  427,  434-435,  441,  492-496; 
report  on,  208-228;  speeches  and 
remarks  on,  33—39,  112-114,  422— 
444,  449-466,  484-498,  696-697; 
texts  of,  30—33,  394—395. 

Billy  (slave):  mentioned,  391. 

Binney,  Horace:  mentioned,  60. 

Birchard,  Matthew:  from,  160. 

Black,  Edward  J.:  mentioned,  318, 
323,  789,  809,  811,  814-815. 

Black,  John  P.:  recommendation  of, 
158. 

Blair,  Francis  P.:  Calhoun  opposes 


dismissal  of  as  Senate  printer,  519- 
530,  561;  mentioned,  52,  54,  411, 
713;  to,  776. 

Blake,  James:  to,  293. 

Blassingame,  Eliza  Townes:  men¬ 
tioned,  xx. 

Blassingame,  William  E.:  mentioned, 
xix. 

Boats  and  ships:  mentioned,  92,  184, 
231-232,  309,  315,  377,  383,  475, 
665-666,  695,  765,  777,  807-808. 
See  also  Navy  Department,  U.S. 

Bocock,  Thomas  S.:  mentioned,  622. 

Bodisco,  Alexander  de:  mentioned,  26. 

Boggs,  Charles  S.:  application  of  for 
Navy  leave,  306-308. 

Boisseau,  James  Edward:  mentioned, 
558-559. 

Bolton,  E.D.:  to,  365. 

Bonneau,  John  Ewing:  from,  55,  157, 
339,  380;  mentioned,  55,  397,  410, 
422. 

Boston,  Mass.:  Collector  of  Customs 
at  removes  Orestes  Brownson  from 
office,  550-551;  mentioned,  4,  476, 
551,  787,  793,  801. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Courier :  mentioned, 
591. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Post :  mentioned,  790- 
791. 

Boston  Quarterly  Review:  document 
in,  714;  mentioned,  162,  530,  550- 
551,  647,  769,  790-791,  801.  See 
also  Brownson,  Orestes  A. 

Botetourt  County,  Va.:  from  a  com¬ 
mittee  in,  275. 

Bowen,  May:  claim  of,  24. 

Bowie,  Barker  &  Bowie:  from,  367, 
390. 

Bowie,  L.:  from,  531;  to,  532. 

Boyce,  Ker:  from,  369,  497,  531; 
mentioned,  377;  to,  374,  532. 

Boykin,  Burwell:  from,  533;  to,  533. 

Bradford,  Freeman:  mentioned,  272. 

Bradford,  Samuel  Dayton:  from,  474. 

Brantley,  E.:  to,  278. 

Brent,  John  H.:  from,  286;  to,  286. 

Brown,  Albert  G.:  mentioned,  356, 
795. 
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Brown,  Bedford:  from,  158;  to,  166. 

Brown,  John  D.G.:  from,  290;  to,  297. 

Brownson,  Orestes  A.:  from,  790; 
mentioned,  4,  26,  775;  to,  24,  162, 
530,  550,  769,  800.  See  also  Boston 
Quarterly  Review. 

Brownson’ s  Quarterly  Review :  quoted, 
26. 

Bruton,  B.:  from,  231. 

Bruton,  John  D.:  from,  231. 

Buchanan,  James:  and  currency,  120- 
121,  130;  and  distribution,  695— 
696;  and  tariff,  744-746;  men¬ 
tioned,  xxii,  23,  44,  182,  203,  368, 
392,  447,  602-603,  700,  751,  771, 
786,  805,  822—823;  report  of  on 
Enterprise,  163,  177-178. 

Buck,  H.:  from,  231. 

Buckingham  County,  Va.:  resolutions 
from,  622—623. 

Bucksville,  S.C.:  petition  for  estab¬ 
lishing  Port  at,  231-233,  277-278. 

Burden,  Henry:  from,  xiii. 

Burges,  Henry  S.:  mentioned,  272. 

Burke,  Edmund:  mentioned,  151,  482, 
718. 

Burke,  Edmund  ( of  N.H. ) :  to,  27. 

Burney,  John  W.:  to,  323. 

Burr,  Aaron:  mentioned,  600. 

Burt,  Armistead:  mentioned,  327, 
415;  to,  326,  334,  371,  467,  803, 
827. 

Brut,  Francis:  from.  111. 

Burt,  Martha  Calhoun:  mentioned, 
326,  335,  372,  467,  803. 

Brut,  Moody:  claim  of,  62. 

Burton,  R.A.:  recommendation  of, 
266. 

Butler,  Joseph:  appointment  of,  166. 

Butler,  Pierce  M.:  mentioned,  402. 

Butler,  Richard  P.:  from,  244;  to,  280. 

Butler,  Sampson  H.:  mentioned,  285, 
302;  to,  235,  238. 

Butler,  Vinton:  recommendation  of, 
159. 

Butler,  William:  mentioned,  322-323, 
335,  368. 

Butler,  William  O.:  from,  278;  men¬ 
tioned,  246,  280;  to,  283. 


Butts,  Daniel  C.:  from,  708. 
Byrd,  Thomas  B.:  to,  344. 


Cahawba,  Ala.,  Democrat :  document 
in,  534. 

Caldwell,  David  F.:  mentioned,  362. 

Caldwell  family:  mentioned,  122-123. 

Caldwell,  James:  mentioned,  122- 
123. 

Caldwell,  Lafayette:  recommendation 
of,  473. 

Caldwell,  Patrick  Calhoun:  mentioned, 
656. 

Caldwell,  Pinkney:  estate  of,  361—362. 

Caldwell,  Robert:  mentioned,  122. 

Calhoun,  Andrew  Pickens:  business 
affairs  of,  xvi,  114—115,  157,  175- 
176,  187,  397,  421-422,  472,  542, 
830;  Calhoun  visits,  xvi,  366,  519, 
534;  from,  318,  333,  340,  341,  404; 
mentioned,  xix-xx,  4-6,  43,  177, 
279,  285,  300,  317,  348,  352,  359, 
369,  381,  408,  417,  505,  522,  550, 
559,  573,  607,  647,  684-685, 

750,  783-784,  810;  relations  of 
with  Thomas  G.  Clemson,  5,  114- 
115,  174-176,  186-187,  279,  421, 
472;  to,  12,  22, 105,  194,  273,  298, 
322,  327,  337,  344,  355,  359,  370, 
376,  651,  655,  697,  770.  See  also 
Alabama:  Andrew  Pickens  Cal¬ 
houn’s  plantation  in. 

Calhoun,  Anzie  Adams:  mentioned, 
197. 

Calhoun,  Duff  Green:  mentioned,  195, 
300,  317-318,  322,  334,  337,  340, 
343_344,  348,  356,  559,  652,  657, 
699. 

Calhoun,  Ephraim  R.:  to,  344. 

Calhoun,  Eugenia:  mentioned,  326, 
469. 

Calhoun,  Ezekiel:  mentioned,  347. 

Calhoun,  Floride  Colhoun:  mentioned, 
6,  21-22,  44,  55,  67,  186,  300,  322, 
335,  341,  343,  372,  381,  393-394, 
396-398,  409,  417,  421,  473,  505, 
509,  522,  599,  647,  684-685,  782, 
784,  803,  807,  810,  829. 
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Calhoun,  James:  mentioned,  xx. 

Calhoun,  James  Edward:  mentioned, 

6,  337,  392-393,  397,  409-410,  422, 
469,  505,  599. 

Calhoun,  James  Martin:  mentioned, 
xx,  535,  781,  809-810. 

Calhoun,  John  A.:  mentioned,  506— 
507,  521-522,  531;  visits  Andrew 
Pickens  Calhoun,  342-343. 

Calhoun,  John  C.,  Jr.:  mentioned,  6, 
194,  197,  299,  392-393,  397,  410, 
422,  469,  505,  599,  608,  829. 

Calhoun,  Joseph:  mentioned,  781. 

Calhoun,  Margaret  Green:  mentioned, 
13,  195,  300,  322,  334,  337,  340, 
343-344,  356,  559,  652,  656-657, 
699;  to,  118,  347,  349. 

Calhoun,  Martha  Caldwell:  mentioned, 
122-123. 

Calhoun,  Martha  Cornelia:  mentioned, 
6,  322,  337,  393-394. 

Calhoun,  Nancy  Needham  de  Graff  en- 
reid:  mentioned,  160,  300. 

Calhoun,  Patrick  ( grandfather  of 
John  C.  Calhoun):  mentioned,  774. 

Calhoun,  Patrick  ( father  of  John  C. 
Calhoun):  mentioned,  532,  774. 

Calhoun,  Patrick  (brother  of  John  C. 
Calhoun):  death  of,  317,  352,  355- 
356,  359;  mentioned,  160,  300. 

Calhoun,  Patrick  (son  of  John  C.  Cal¬ 
houn):  career  of  at  West  Point, 
4-7,  14-15,  21,  44,  311,  348,  351- 
352,  356,  358-359,  408,  522,  558- 
559,  562,  608,  647,  767-768;  illness 
of,  21,  348,  356,  608,  767-768; 
mentioned,  505,  599,  651,  698,  782; 
to,  5,  311,  348,  351,  358,  408,  521, 
558,  562,  831;  visits  Cuba,  779- 
780,  787,  808,  831. 

Calhoun,  William:  death  of,  317,  372, 
398;  illness  of,  326,  334-335,  343, 
352,  356,  359;  mentioned,  xx,  415, 
467,  469,  781. 

Calhoun,  William  Lowndes:  men¬ 
tioned,  6,  337,  392-393,  469,  505, 
599. 

Campbell,  Archibald:  appointment  of, 
166. 


Campbell,  Charles:  from,  708. 

Campbell,  Holbrook:  document  owned 
by,  195. 

Campbell,  John:  mentioned,  166, 
231-232,  334. 

Campbell,  McCoy:  mentioned,  422, 
471-472,  512. 

Campbell,  Scott:  memorial  of,  398- 
399. 

Canada:  mentioned,  151,  157,  193, 
728.  See  also  Northeastern  bound¬ 
ary;  Speech  on  the  Case  of  Alex¬ 
ander  McLeod. 

Canals:  mentioned,  169,  171,  216- 
217,  290,  311,  347,  824. 

Cane  Brake.  See  Alabama:  Andrew 
Pickens  Calhoun’s  plantation  in. 

Canton,  Miss.:  mentioned,  356. 

Cape  Horn:  mentioned,  765. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope:  mentioned,  154, 
689,  730,  765. 

Cape  Verde  Islands:  mentioned,  315. 

Capital  and  capitalists:  mentioned, 
xii,  7-12,  61,  75,  85,  88-89,  181, 
245,  257-258,  282,  346,  350,  362, 
365,  380,  386,  455-456,  493-495, 
512,  525,  540-541,  583-585,  587, 
605-606,  612,  619-620,  635,  637- 
639,  641-643,  646,  664,  703-704, 
710,  725,  727,  741-743,  760,  778, 
808.  See  also  Corporations;  Cur¬ 
rency  and  banking;  Speculation  and 
speculators. 

Capitol,  U.S.:  fire  in,  160. 

Caracas,  Venezuela:  earthquake  at, 
595-597. 

Carew,  Edward:  from,  531;  to,  532. 

Caroline.  See  Speech  on  the  Case  of 
Alexander  McLeod. 

Caroline  County,  Va.:  to  a  committee 
in,  292. 

Carpenter,  Benjamin  E.:  to,  27. 

Carroll, - :  mentioned,  783. 

Carroll,  C.C.:  introduction  of,  119. 

Carroll,  Charles,  of  Carrollton:  men¬ 
tioned,  119. 

Carroll  County,  Ky.:  correspondence 
with  a  committee  in,  244-246, 
278-283,  324. 
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Carroll,  William:  from,  816. 

Carter,  - :  mentioned,  342. 

Carter,  Dr. - :  recommendation  of, 

158. 

Carter,  Farish:  to,  278. 

Cary,  George  B.:  mentioned,  740,  761. 

Cassetaw-hadjo:  mentioned,  311- 
312. 

Cass,  Lewis:  mentioned,  xxii;  to,  604. 

Castleman,  James:  mentioned,  709. 

Castleman,  William:  mentioned,  709, 
714. 

Cater,  Richard  B.:  mentioned,  62,  306, 
311-312,  315. 

Catron,  John:  mentioned,  685. 

Cattle:  mentioned,  391-392,  396,  411, 
445,  491,  510-511,  573,  763,  776, 
829-830. 

Caucus:  mentioned,  25. 

Cecil  County,  Md.:  mentioned,  512. 

Central  America:  mentioned,  817. 

Charleston  Insurance  &  Trust  Co.: 
bond  with,  334. 

Charleston,  S.C.:  applicant  from,  158; 
appointment  at,  402;  correspon¬ 
dence  with  committees  at,  369,  374, 
531-532;  factors  at  (see  Bonneau, 
John  Ewing;  Bowie,  Barker  & 
Bowie);  mentioned,  xix,  6,  22,  116, 
139-140,  196,  238,  274,  309,  340, 
359,  367,  377,  382-383,  410,  417, 
448,  468,  519,  523,  542,  606,  655, 
685,  745,  765,  776-777,  807-808, 
829;  petitions  from,  41,  58,  62, 
497;  politics  at,  134,  370,  377,  551, 
820,  822;  remarks  by  Calhoun  at, 
532,  543. 

Charleston,  S.C.,  Courier :  documents 
in,  33,  50,  52,  56,  70,  106,  120,  166, 
182,  246,  266,  323,  337,  449,  532, 
536,  543,  563,  600,  751;  mentioned, 
134. 

Charleston,  S.C.,  Mercury:  documents 
in,  33,  40,  70,  98,  112,  139,  177, 
244,  246,  266,  270,  278,  280,  283, 
287,  296,  344,  352,  369,  374,  474, 
531,  532,  543,  547,  560,  563,  571, 
591,  593,  608,  641,  694,  701,  714, 
740,  741,  777;  mentioned,  55,  118, 


336,  789;  quoted,  41,  370.  See  also 
Stuart,  John  A. 

Charlotte  County,  Va.:  mentioned, 

122. 

Charlotte,  N.C.:  branch  mint  at,  181. 

Charlotte,  N.C.,  Journal:  document 
in,  777. 

Chartists:  mentioned,  152. 

Chatham,  William  Pitt,  Lord:  men¬ 
tioned,  761. 

Chattahoochee  River:  mentioned, 
xvii,  169,  320. 

Chelsea,  Mass.:  mentioned,  551. 

Cherry,  Thomas  R. :  mentioned,  803. 

Cherry,  W.B.:  mentioned,  469. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal:  men¬ 
tioned,  311. 

Chesapeake  Bay:  defense  of,  305. 

Chickasaw  Indians:  mentioned,  669. 
See  also  Orr,  Christopher. 

China:  mentioned,  154—156,  193,  200. 

Chipp,  Rodney  A.:  to,  777. 

Chloe  ( slave ) :  mentioned,  420. 

Choate,  Rufus:  mentioned,  567-568, 
675. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio:  mentioned,  655. 

Cist,  Lewis  J. :  to,  476. 

Claims  against  U.S.  government:  in¬ 
dividual,  58-59,  123,  398-399  (see 
also  Bills,  private;  De  Treville, 
John;  Harrison,  William  Henry: 
pension  for  widow  of;  Pensions; 
Public  Lands,  U.S.:  individual 
claims  to ) ;  proposed  board  of  com¬ 
missioners  for,  59,  406-407. 

Clarke  County,  Va.:  resolutions  from, 
xiv,  709-714,  754. 

Clarkesville,  Ga.:  mentioned,  382,  410. 

Clark,  James  S.:  mentioned,  740. 

Clark,  Matthew:  claim  of,  131,  158. 

Clay,  Clement  Claiborne:  mentioned, 
813. 

Clay,  Clement  Comer:  from,  812; 
mentioned,  166—167,  246,  273—274, 
661-662,  804. 

Clay,  Henry:  and  abolition  petitions, 
98—104;  and  “American  System,” 
46,  204-205,  290,  367-368,  544, 
690-691,  741,  746,  752,  755-757, 
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760,  762,  765;  and  loan  bill,  544, 
614,  616-618,  620-621,  628-629, 
639;  and  preemption,  432-433; 
and  repeal  of  Deposit  Act,  552— 
558,  560;  bank  bill  of,  544-545, 
591-593,  606-608,  613,  641-648, 
650,  652-654,  656,  659,  699;  Cal¬ 
houn  debates  on  public  lands  ces¬ 
sion  bill,  33-39;  Calhoun’s  reply 
to  on  distribution,  476-496;  dis¬ 
tribution  plan  of,  70,  112,  205,  222, 
440,  449,  451,  454,  544,  688-690, 
707,  709,  756;  mentioned,  22,  24, 
49,  95,  105,  109,  113-114,  116,  178, 
180,  190,  203,  241,  245,  304,  336, 
341,  381,  384,  413,  443,  508,  522- 
523,  537,  545-546,  551,  571-577, 
602,  608-612,  614-615,  622,  624, 
626-627,  632,  638,  640,  649,  667- 
668,  671-673,  676-684,  693-694, 
701-702,  706,  710,  739,  742-744, 
747,  751-752,  758,  761,  764,  773, 
785-786,  788,  790,  793-794,  801, 
812,  814-815,  826;  opposes  Sub¬ 
treasury,  47,  383,  385,  387-388, 
398,  402,  404,  412,  544,  547-550, 
552,  560,  694;  Presidential  aspira¬ 
tions  of,  3,  25,  402,  414,  786. 

Clay,  Susanna  Claiborne  Withers: 
mentioned,  812-813. 

Clayton,  Thomas:  mentioned,  656, 
659. 

Clemson,  Anna  Maria  Calhoun:  child 
of,  651,  656,  685,  698,  808,  829; 
from,  348,  392,  468;  health  of,  4, 
380,  382,  396,  408,  422,  471,  509, 
514,  522-523,  574,  651,  685,  698, 
808,  829;  mentioned,  6,  22,  44,  60, 
67,  96,  116,  174,  194,  227,  280, 
299,  308,  322,  337,  352,  398,  417, 
446,  558,  608,  647,  782,  784,  810; 
to,  19,  97,  159,  186,  236,  300,  408, 
504,  598. 

Clemson,  John  Calhoun:  mentioned, 
651,  656,  685,  698,  808,  829. 

Clemson,  Thomas  G.:  and  LaMotte 
Mine,  14,  22,  44,  177,  187,  279, 
283-284,  395,  397,  472-473,  513, 
574,  685;  business  affairs  of,  xvi, 


55,  67,  157,  187,  194,  656,  783; 
from,  391,  395,  403,  410,  420,  444, 
510,  779;  mentioned,  4,  6,  21,  98, 
160,  188,  236-238,  300-301,  308, 
310-311,  337,  352,  380,  383,  392- 
393,  408-409,  505,  512,  522,  599, 
782,  789-790;  relations  of  with 
Andrew  Pickens  Calhoun,  5,  186— 
187  (see  also  Calhoun,  Andrew 
Pickens:  relations  of  with  Thomas 
G.  Clemson);  to,  13,  22,  43,  59, 
114,  174,  279,  283,  381,  397,  416, 
471,  512,  522,  573,  607,  647,  651, 
684,  750,  829;  visits  Cuba,  421, 
778-780,  787,  808,  831. 

Clemson  University  Library:  docu¬ 
ments  in,  13,  19,  22,  43,  57,  59,  67, 
96,  97,  114,  159,  174,  186,  233, 

236,  279,  283,  300,  360,  373,  381, 
391,  392,  395,  397,  402,  403,  408, 
410,  416,  420,  444,  468,  471,  474, 
504,  510,  512,  522,  542,  573,  598, 
607,  647,  651,  684,  750,  774,  776, 
780,  783,  784,  787,  788,  789,  790, 
792,  793,  795,  796,  797,  800,  807, 
809,  810,  812,  813,  816,  819,  824, 
829. 

Clemson,  William  F.:  from,  306; 
mentioned,  176—177. 

Clifford,  Nathan:  mentioned,  782,  795. 

Clinton,  T.G.:  to,  309. 

Cloud  Creek:  mentioned,  783. 

Coal:  mentioned,  23,  65,  177,  421, 
777-780. 

Cobb,  Howell:  from,  502;  to,  515. 

Cocke,  James  P.:  mentioned,  738. 

Cocke,  John:  from,  686. 

Coffee:  duties  on,  83,  582,  711,  725, 
732,  752;  mentioned,  193. 

Coles,  Edward:  mentioned,  624-625. 

Colhoun,  Floride  Bonneau:  mentioned, 

111. 

Colhoun,  James  Edward:  mentioned, 
6,  22-23,  58,  60,  98,  194-195,  238, 
300-301,  411,  445,  469,  777,  783, 
810;  to,  67,  96,  111,  348,  360,  373, 
402,  542,  807. 

Colhoun,  John  Ewing  (Jr.):  men¬ 
tioned,  323,  445,  469. 
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Colhoun,  Maria  Simkins:  from,  348; 
mentioned,  6,  60,  195,  402,  411, 
469,  542,  807-808,  810. 

Colhoun,  Martha  Maria  Davis:  men¬ 
tioned,  469. 

Colhoun,  William  Ransom:  mentioned, 
469. 

College  of  Charleston:  mentioned, 
196. 

Collins,  A.:  from,  231. 

Colombia:  mentioned,  818. 

Colonization  Society:  mentioned,  478. 

Colquitt,  Walter  T.:  mentioned,  318, 
323,  789,  809,  811,  814. 

Columbia  County,  Ga.:  to  a  commit¬ 
tee  in,  352. 

Columbia,  Pa.:  mentioned,  347. 

Columbia,  S.C.:  mentioned,  197,  318, 
377-378,  803,  810,  819,  823,  827, 
829;  railroad  to,  359-360. 

Columbia,  S.C.,  South-Carolinian : 
mentioned,  372.  See  also  Pember¬ 
ton,  Alton  H. 

Columbia  University  Library:  docu¬ 
ment  in,  122. 

Columbus,  Ga. :  Calhoun  visits,  xvii; 
mentioned,  194,  340,  503,  800, 
810-811. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  Argus:  mentioned, 
xvii. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  Enquirer:  mentioned, 
xvii. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  Times:  quoted,  xvii. 

Columbus,  Ohio:  mentioned,  30. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Confederate:  men¬ 
tioned,  29-30. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  Ohio  Statesman: 
document  in,  293. 

Comet  ( ship ) :  case  of,  45,  139-148, 
159,  161,  185. 

Commerce:  mentioned,  46,  63-64, 

92,  107-108,  110,  202,  231-232, 
299,  303,  404-405,  455,  470,  476, 
492,  497,  501,  563,  565,  603,  605, 
642,  692,  720-736,  746,  748,  759, 
761-763,  765,  768,  827.  See  also 
Bankruptcy  legislation,  federal; 
Europe:  commercial  and  financial 
relations  with;  Factors;  Great  Brit¬ 


ain:  financial,  commercial,  and 
naval  power  of;  Navigation;  Speech 
on  Felix  Grundy’s  Report  on  the 
Assumption  by  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Debts  of  the  States; 
Tariff. 

Compromise  Tariff  of  1833:  antici¬ 
pated  expiration  and  settlement  of, 
38,  74,  107-108,  110,  124,  127- 
128,  172,  183,  202,  285,  289-290, 
293,  302-303,  308,  313,  345,  350, 
353,  367-368,  375,  390,  455,  463, 
475,  537,  632,  687-690,  706-709, 
713,  748,  756-757,  759,  761-765; 
mentioned,  4,  18,  37-39,  63,  65-66, 
83-84,  126,  128,  204-205,  233, 

345,  401,  581,  619,  621,  633-634, 
644,  653,  732-736,  752. 

Concession:  in  statesmanship,  488. 

Concord,  Mass.:  battle  of,  400. 

Concurrent  majority:  references  to, 
xiv— xv,  37,  457,  462,  482,  538- 
540,  543,  582-588,  620-621,  630, 
720-726,  752-753. 

Confederate  States  of  America:  ref¬ 
erences  to,  xi,  26,  282-283,  325, 
351,  366,  369,  542. 

Congressional  Globe:  documents  in 
(more  than  110  included  or  cited 
herein).  See  also  Blair,  Francis  P. 

Congress,  U.S.:  expenses  of,  4,  96,  214, 
216,  273-275,  304,  309,  406-407, 
424-425,  485,  546,  561,  582;  meet¬ 
ing  time  of,  295.  See  also  House  of 
Representatives,  U.S.;  Senate,  U.S. 

Connecticut:  land  cession  of,  168,  453; 
mentioned,  155,  506,  794;  Senator 
from  (see  Huntington,  Jabez  W.). 
See  also  Yale  College. 

Conner,  David:  from,  665. 

Conner,  Henry  W.:  from,  531;  to,  532. 

Conrad,  Charles  M.:  mentioned,  27. 

Constitution,  U.S.:  Calhoun  on  writ¬ 
ing,  ratification,  and  meaning  of, 
17,  245,  248-249,  267,  269,  271- 
272,  281-282,  331,  357,  424,  429, 
478-482,  517,  584,  595-596,  716- 
721,  736,  747,  791,  804;  contracts 
clause  of,  251-252,  255  (see  also 
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Speech  on  the  Bankrupt  Bill); 
general  welfare  clause  of,  479, 
538-539,  542,  714-716;  obligation 
of  States  under  to  fill  vacancies  in 
tire  Senate,  496-497,  656,  659,  663- 
664,  817;  precedents  in  interpret¬ 
ing,  479,  662,  702  (see  also  McCul¬ 
loch  v.  Maryland);  proposed 
amendments  to,  120—121,  130,  303, 
413;  territories  clause  of,  477-479; 
treaty-making  power  under,  595- 
597;  various  clauses  of,  250,  303, 
401,  480,  546;  veto  power  in,  589- 
590,  702-704,  752. 

Continental  Congress:  mentioned, 
450-452,  480-482. 

Contract:  obligation  of,  251,  524-530, 
561,  662-664,  675. 

Conventions :  Democratic  national, 
328,  330,  339;  political  and  com¬ 
mercial,  291-292,  294,  310,  405, 
502-503,  515,  799,  810-811,  817; 
U.S.  Constitutional,  248-249,  271, 
660-662;  Whig  national,  3,  14,  25, 
29,  330,  710. 

Cooke,  William  G.:  mentioned,  361. 

Cooper  (slave):  mentioned,  510. 

Cooper,  Mark  A.:  mentioned,  323,  782, 
789,  809,  811,  814-815. 

Cooper,  William:  mentioned,  630. 

Coopwood,  Thomas:  mentioned,  669. 

Copenhagen:  correspondent  at,  234, 
800. 

Copper  mining:  mentioned,  67. 

Corn:  Andrew  Pickens  Calhoun’s 
crops  of,  6,  176-177,  279,  298,  300, 
320-321,  333,  573,  607;  John  C. 
Calhoun’s  crops  of,  355,  403,  445, 
830;  mentioned,  10,  244,  286,  299, 
305,  382,  795-796. 

Corporations:  mentioned,  xii  note,  4, 
87,  245,  256,  261,  263,  282,  290, 
295-296,  311,  359-360,  418,  487, 
528-530,  540-541,  581,  599-600, 
612-613,  620,  741-742,  765,  777. 
See  also  Bankruptcy  legislation, 
federal;  Capital  and  capitalists; 
Currency  and  banking;  Fiscal  Bank 


Bill;  Fiscal  Corporation  Bill;  Bail- 
roads. 

Corwin,  Thomas:  mentioned,  369,  655. 
Cotton:  Andrew  Pickens  Calhoun’s 
crops  of,  6,  12—13,  43,  114—115, 
176-177,  187,  279,  298-300,  321- 
322,  333,  341-344,  355-356,  381, 
404-405,  417,  472,  542,  559,  573, 
599,  607,  647,  656,  684-685,  697- 
698,  783-784,  806;  John  C.  Cal¬ 
houn’s  crops  of,  344,  355,  382,  391, 

416,  445-446,  511,  573,  599,  607, 
647,  685,  698,  806-807,  830;  men¬ 
tioned,  18,  64,  92,  108,  125-126, 
183,  193,  195,  244,  285-286,  295, 
298-299,  319,  356,  383,  395,  405, 

417,  420,  456-457,  474,  483-484, 
540-541,  763,  768,  780-781,  783, 
795;  prices  for,  13,  43,  57,  175,  181, 
194,  286,  299,  405,  417,  781,  783. 

Cotton  gin:  mentioned,  382,  391,  396, 
403,  411,  417,  445,  511. 

Cotton  seed  press:  mentioned,  67. 
Cottrel,  J.L.F.:  from,  533;  to,  533. 
Courtland,  Ala.:  mentioned,  795. 
Cousin,  Victor:  mentioned,  791. 

Cox,  W.:  from,  244;  to,  280. 

Craig,  Robert:  mentioned,  276-277. 
Cralle,  Richard  K.:  from,  23,  784; 

mentioned,  227. 

Crane,  William  M.:  from,  665. 
Crawford,  T.  Hartley:  from,  311,  520, 

521,  737;  mentioned,  227,  306,  315, 

522,  531,  686;  to,  516,  521,  737, 
740. 

Crawford,  William  H.:  mentioned,  39, 
264,  383,  797. 

Creek  Indians:  mentioned,  62,  306, 
311-312,  315,  506-507,  520-522, 
531,  686,  737,  817. 

Crisis,  The:  documents  in,  270,  297. 
Crittenden,  John  J.:  mentioned,  236, 
275,  382,  402,  414,  419,  422,  447, 
476,  496,  498,  564,  570,  767,  770- 
771.  See  also  Speech  on  the  Pro¬ 
spective  Preemption  Bill;  Speech  on 
John  J.  Crittenden’s  Proposal  to 
Distribute  the  Proceeds  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Lands  to  the  States. 
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Cromwell,  Oliver:  mentioned,  589. 

Crook,  Andrew  B.:  to,  337. 

Crowder,  William  B.:  mentioned,  660. 

Croxton’s  Spring,  Va.:  convention  at, 
292. 

Cuba:  mentioned,  23,  44,  49,  59, 

67,  155,  193,  306,  315,  538,  829; 
Thomas  G.  Clemson  visits,  421, 
778-780,  787,  808,  831. 

Cumberland  County,  Me.:  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  in,  270. 

Cumberland  County,  Va.:  resolutions 
from,  xii,  660-665. 

Cumberland  Road:  mentioned,  107, 
166-172,  174,  305-306. 

Cuningham,  John  W.:  to,  365. 

Cunningham,  Floride  Noble:  men¬ 
tioned,  411-412,  422,  445,  469. 

Cunningham,  John:  mentioned,  412. 

Cunningham,  Robert:  mentioned,  780. 

Currency  and  banking:  Calhoun  on, 
xx-xxi,  3,  49,  65,  120-121,  124- 
127,  130-132,  163,  181-182,  200- 
205,  212,  228-230,  233-234,  267- 
269,  271,  281-282,  288-289, 
292-294,  296-297,  302,  329,  345- 
346,  350,  353,  358,  363,  365,  372, 
386-387,  416,  423,  428,  447,  464- 
466,  501-502,  514-515,  528-529, 
535-541,  543,  547-549,  552-558, 
560-562,  580-590,  592,  599-601, 
604-606,  611-613,  619-621,  633- 
639,  643-646,  654,  664,  702-703, 
720-721,  735,  742-743,  748-760, 
765,  786  (see  also  Speech  on  Felix 
Grundy’s  Report  on  the  Assumption 
by  the  General  Government  of 
the  Debts  of  the  States;  Speech  on 
the  Bankrupt  Bill);  mentioned, 

4,  7-12,  29,  44,  66,  233,  242-243, 
258,  287,  291,  295-297,  336,  367, 
377,  381,  389,  401,  418,  474,  555, 
600,  613,  793-795,  807,  811,  813- 
814,  825-826  ( see  also  the  entries 
beginning  “Bank  of  .  .  .”;  New 
York:  banks  of;  South  Carolina: 
banks  of ) .  See  also  Deposit  Act  of 
1836;  Fiscal  Bank  Bill;  Fiscal  Cor¬ 
poration  Bill;  Independent  Trea¬ 


sury;  Loan  bills;  National  Bank; 
Treasury  notes. 

Cushman,  Samuel:  mentioned,  782. 

Cuthbert,  Alfred:  mentioned,  323,  659. 

Dabney,  Charles  W.:  from,  290;  to, 
297. 

Dahlonega,  Ga.:  Calhoun’s  gold  mine 
near  (see  Gold  mining);  U.S.  Mint 
at,  181. 

Dallas,  Alexander  J.:  mentioned,  264. 

Dallas  County,  Ala. :  crop  damage  in, 
342.  See  also  Selma,  Ala. 

Daly,  Charles  P. :  to,  266. 

Daniel  (slave):  mentioned,  391,  411, 
510. 

D’Avezac,  Auguste:  from,  787. 

Davidson,  William:  to,  777. 

Davis,  John  ( of  Mass. ) :  mentioned, 
121,  235,  675. 

Davis,  John  (of  Pa.):  mentioned,  364. 

Davis,  John  W.:  mentioned,  782. 

Davis,  William  S.:  mentioned,  272. 

Dawson,  William  C.:  mentioned,  187— 
188,  414,  467,  793-794,  811,  814. 

Day,  Jeremiah:  mentioned,  121-122; 
to,  601. 

Deas,  Henry:  from,  369,  531;  to,  374, 
532. 

Debt:  mentioned,  60,  538,  541-542, 
700.  See  also  Bankruptcy  legisla¬ 
tion,  federal;  Public  debt,  U.S.; 
State  debts. 

Declaration  of  Independence:  men¬ 
tioned,  119,  329. 

Deer:  mentioned,  392. 

Delafield,  Richard:  from,  14;  men¬ 
tioned,  21,  195-196,  351-352,  356, 
359. 

Delaware:  mentioned,  431,  727;  Sena¬ 
tor  from  ( see  Clayton,  Thomas ) . 

Democratic  party:  Calhoun’s  relation 
to,  ix-xiii,  xv,  xxi,  3-4,  13-14, 
20-21,  25,  29,  34-35,  40,  42-43, 
45,  53,  61,  67-68,  94,  96-98,  101, 
105,  112,  116-117,  119,  132-136, 
172,  188,  198-199,  203,  229-230, 
239,  242-243,  245-246,  326-332, 
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348,  354,  357,  362-363,  376,  378, 
389-390,  398,  405,  413-414,  506, 
529,  544-545,  550-551,  571-574, 
598-601,  609-612,  631,  647,  649- 
652,  654,  698,  706-707,  722,  747, 
751-752,  758,  760,  767,  769-776, 
787-788,  795-806,  808-812,  828; 
correspondence  with  committees 
of,  27-28,  244-246,  266-272,  275- 
283,  286-295,  297-298,  309-310, 
317,  323-332,  337-339,  344-347, 
349-354,  356-358,  365-366,  369- 
370,  374-375,  502-503,  507-508, 
515,  533-534,  777-778;  mentioned, 
xvii,  xxi-xxii,  10-11,  162-164,  170, 
174,  320,  325,  387,  447,  496,  543, 
555,  558,  591,  784-786,  788-794, 
812-814,  816-817,  820-825;  reso¬ 
lutions  from  groups  of  against  Whig 
legislative  proposals,  622-623, 
660-665,  667-668,  670-674,  676- 
684,  686,  691-695,  701-704,  708- 
714,  738,  740,  754,  761. 

Demopolis,  Ala.:  mentioned,  341. 

Denmark:  correspondent  in,  234,  800; 
mentioned,  665. 

Deposit  Act  of  1836:  distribution  fea¬ 
ture  of,  463-465,  552,  580,  633, 
687,  705-706,  751;  mentioned,  87, 
205,  287;  remarks  against  repeal 
of,  552-558,  560-562. 

De  Treville,  John:  claim  of  heirs  of, 
58,  236,  382. 

De  Treville,  R.:  mentioned,  236. 

Detroit,  Mich.:  fortifications  at,  666. 

Detroit  Public  Library:  documents  in, 
657,  658. 

Dickerson,  Mahlon:  mentioned,  458. 

Dickins,  Asbury:  from,  375.  See  also 
Senate,  U.S.:  Secretary  of. 

Dickinson,  W.:  to,  292. 

Dickson,  Samuel  H.:  from,  116. 

Disquisition  on  Government,  A:  men¬ 
tioned,  xiv-xv,  775,  801,  804. 

Distribution:  of  public  land  revenues 
to  the  States,  4,  38-39,  46,  112- 
113,  205,  222-224,  379-380,  419, 
422-423,  467,  471,  504,  506,  508- 


509,  514-515,  519,  543-544,  550- 
552,  575-576,  580-585,  589,  596, 
612,  614-615,  619,  622-623,  637, 
659,  661,  663,  685-692,  695-699, 
701,  703-709,  711-713,  738-740, 
746-748,  750-753,  756-757,  760- 
761,  764,  767-769,  771,  773-774, 
776,  785-786,  790,  794,  801,  812, 
823-827;  refusal  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina’s  share  of,  801,  823,  825,  827; 
speeches  against,  70-94,  423-444, 
449-466,  476-496,  714-737. 

District  of  Columbia:  abolition  in,  103; 
applicant  from,  473;  banks  of,  295- 
297;  lunatic  asylum  for,  446;  men¬ 
tioned,  139-140,  583,  587,  738; 
proposed  national  bank  in,  545,  581, 
602-603,  712.  See  also  Alexandria, 
D.C.;  Washington,  D.C. 

Dixon,  Nathan  F.:  mentioned,  112— 
113. 

Dobson,  O.L.:  mentioned,  448. 

“Don  Quixote”:  mentioned,  8. 

Dougherty,  Charles:  mentioned,  811. 

D’Oyley,  Charles  W.:  mentioned, 
322-323. 

Drane,  Stephen:  to,  352. 

Dromgoole,  George  C.:  mentioned, 
276. 

Drought:  mentioned,  259,  321-322, 
355. 

Dudley,  Edward  B.:  mentioned,  598. 

Duke  University  Library:  documents 
in,  27,  122,  244,  298,  310,  326,  334, 
369,  371,  415,  467,  498,  697,  788, 
803,  827,  829. 

Duncan,  Alexander:  mentioned,  276. 

Duncan,  John  D.:  document  owned 
by,  311. 

Dunham,  John:  to,  293. 

Dunkin,  Benjamin  F.:  from,  231. 

Dupree  family:  mentioned,  511-512. 

Durant,  D.:  from,  231. 

Durant,  George:  from,  231. 

Durant,  George  W.:  from,  231. 

Durant,  W.W.:  from,  231. 
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Earle, - :  mentioned,  57. 

Earle,  Elias  D.:  to,  337. 

Earthquake:  at  Caracas,  595-597. 

East  Indies:  mentioned,  16,  768. 

Eddins,  William:  to,  344. 

Edgefield  District,  S.C.:  news  from, 
356,  780-781,  783,  795-796,  810. 
See  also  Pickens,  Francis  W. 

Edgefield,  S.C.:  mentioned,  829. 

Edgefield,  S.C.,  Advertiser:  documents 
in,  27,  40,  70,  139,  266,  344,  369, 
374. 

Edgewood:  mentioned,  356,  781,  783, 
795,  810. 

Education:  Calhoun  on  women’s,  237- 
238,  300;  for  a  free  community, 
389;  mentioned,  211,  235,  322,  361, 
393,  409,  469,  506,  514-515,  559, 
601-602,  608,  669-670,  738,  767, 
786,  791,  801,  810,  824,  831.  See 
also  Pendleton,  S.C.,  and  vicinity: 
schools  of;  United  States  Military 
Academy. 

Edwards,  James  L.:  from,  24,  114, 
158,  182,  277;  to,  62,  131. 

Elder,  John  M.:  to,  356. 

Eldridge,  N.T.:  to,  532. 

Elick  (slave):  mentioned,  411. 

Elizabethtown,  N.J.:  mentioned,  123. 

Elkton,  Md.:  mentioned,  512. 

Elliott,  Stephen:  mentioned,  810. 

Ellis,  Powhatan:  mentioned,  819. 

Elmore,  Benjamin  T.:  mentioned,  781. 

Elmore,  Franklin  H.:  from,  497;  men¬ 
tioned,  169,  190,  790,  809,  819— 
820;  to,  377. 

Eminent  domain:  mentioned,  215,  485. 

Emory  College:  mentioned,  601. 

Emory,  Thomas  H.:  recommendation 
of,  520. 

Encomium  ( ship ) :  case  of,  45,  ISO¬ 
MS,  159,  161,  185. 

England.  See  Great  Britain. 

English,  James:  from,  244;  to,  280. 

English,  Samuel  S.:  from,  244;  to, 
280. 

Enterprise  (ship):  British  seizure  of 
slaves  on  board,  45,  129,  139—157, 


159-161,  163,  172,  177-180,  184- 
186,  192. 

Episcopal  Church:  mentioned,  41,  478. 

“Equal  Rights”  (pseudonym):  men¬ 
tioned,  177. 

Erie  County,  N.Y.:  mentioned,  366. 

Erie, - :  mentioned,  360. 

Espy,  James  P.:  introduced,  116,  207. 

Essex  County,  Va.:  to  a  committee  in, 
292. 

Eubank,  John:  mentioned,  415,  467. 

Europe:  commercial  and  financial  re¬ 
lations  with,  63,  74,  127,  205-206, 
473-476,  540-541,  559-560,  599, 
635,  642-644,  711,  725-726,  735, 
760,  763,  774,  776-777,  807-808 
(see  also  Great  Britain:  financial, 
commercial,  and  naval  power  of); 
mentioned,  99,  154,  164,  193,  305, 
400,  492;  social  conditions  in,  152- 
153,  156,  233,  703;  visitors  to,  xi, 
134,  138,  162,  165,  514.  See  also 
specific  countries ;  Tobacco. 

Evans, - :  mentioned,  xix. 

Evans,  George:  debates  Calhoun,  680- 
682;  mentioned,  589-590,  764. 

Ewing,  Thomas:  bank  plan  of,  551- 
552,  593,  607,  659;  from,  369;  men¬ 
tioned,  402,  414,  556,  561,  690, 
757,  767,  770;  Treasury  report  of, 
574-591,  593,  617-618,  629,  631, 
650,  666. 

Executive  power  and  patronage:  refer¬ 
ences  to,  xiv,  7-9,  109,  112-113, 
202-203,  213-218,  223,  260-261, 
275,  331,  350,  362-363,  375,  384, 
386,  388,  407,  424-426,  437,  458, 
463,  485-486,  488,  490,  497,  507- 
508,  517,  541,  552-555,  583-585, 
589-590,  603,  612,  638-639,  646, 
649,  710,  712,  722-726,  749,  751- 
752,  770,  794,  798,  803,  821,  828. 
See  also  Appointments  and  re¬ 
movals;  Spoils. 

Expenditures,  public:  Calhoun  on, 
200-206,  380,  418-419,  447,  485, 
494,  515,  517-518,  537-543,  546- 
547,  574-576,  583,  586-590,  598, 
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619-622,  633-635,  638,  663,  687, 
689-690,  707,  711,  719-722,  726, 
736,  740,  747-749,  752,  755-759, 
771.  See  also  Congress,  U.S.:  ex¬ 
penses  of;  Distribution;  Pensions. 

Factors.  See  Benson,  Joseph  F.;  Bois- 
seau,  James  Edward;  Bonneau,  John 
Ewing;  Bowie,  Barker  &  Bowie. 

Fairfax  County,  Va.:  correspondence 
with  a  committee  in,  286;  men¬ 
tioned,  587-588. 

Farmers’  Register:  mentioned,  367. 

Farran,  James  J. :  to,  293. 

FarreUy,  Patrick;  mentioned,  123. 

Farrelly,  Patrick  Alden:  from,  123; 
mentioned,  130,  234-235. 

Fauquier  County,  Va.:  controversy 
over  resolutions  from,  667-668, 
670-674,  676-684. 

Fayette  County,  Ky.:  to  a  committee 
in,  287. 

Federalist  Papers:  mentioned,  389. 

Federalist  party:  references  to,  8-9, 
17,  24,  28-29,  94,  188,  263, 
267-269,  271,  273,  276-277, 
281-282,  291-294,  317-318,  321, 
324,  331-332,  335,  339,  345-346, 
349-350,  353,  364-365,  466, 
535-539,  543,  572-574,  576, 
583-584,  591,  598-599,  609,  611, 
615,  624-627,  632,  663,  701, 
712-713,  752-753,  778,  788,  804, 
813,  824,  828.  See  also  Hamilton, 
Alexander. 

Fillmore,  Millard:  mentioned,  687, 
689-690. 

Fine,  John:  mentioned,  506,  782. 

Fiscal  Bank  Bill:  amendments  offered 
by  Calhoun  to,  551,  640-641; 
mentioned,  545,  550,  572,  574,  598, 
600,  607-608,  614,  616,  622-623, 
635,  637,  647-652,  656,  659-660, 
677,  679,  681,  685-686,  691-692, 
694,  698-702,  704-705,  708,  710, 
712-713,  717,  721-722,  738,  740, 
742,  771,  785-786,  790,  801,  805, 
817;  remarks  on,  548-558,  560-562, 


579-593,  596-606,  608-614, 
641-646,  652-654,  660-664, 
694-695.  See  also  National  Bank. 

Fiscal  Corporation  Bill:  mentioned, 
545,  551,  607,  659,  685,  692, 
702-703,  714,  746-747,  750, 
760-761,  767,  769-771,  773, 

781;  remarks  on,  750-753.  See  also 
National  Bank. 

Fisher,  Charles:  mentioned,  50,  53, 
56-57,  119;  to,  523. 

Fisk,  George:  from,  231. 

Fisk,  Theophilus:  mentioned,  792;  to, 
309.  See  also  Portsmouth,  Va., 

Old  Dominion. 

Fitzhugh,  George:  to,  292. 

Fitzpatrick,  Benjamin:  mentioned,  805. 

Flax:  mentioned,  64. 

Floods:  references  to,  114,  244,  259, 
299,  319,  355,  420-421,  444-445, 
780-781,  783. 

Florida  Territory:  applicant  from,  159; 
mentioned,  42,  58,  139,  147,  180, 
204,  304-306,  431,  453,  477,  490, 
619,  716. 

Force  Act:  references  to,  43,  95,  189, 
191,  405. 

Force,  Peter:  mentioned,  235. 

Ford,  Joseph  B.:  from,  244. 

Forrey,  Samuel:  mentioned,  3. 

Forsyth,  John:  mentioned,  164,  313, 
569,  809;  to,  159. 

Fort  Hamilton,  N.Y.:  mentioned,  565. 

Fort  Hill:  improvements  at,  410-411, 
446,  510;  mentioned,  xvi,  16,  58, 
237,  300,  341-342,  519,  573,  647, 
650,  656,  698,  775-776;  overseers 

at  (see  Fredericks, - ;  Stevens, 

- );  Thomas  G.  Clemson 

manages,  380-381,  393,  409-411, 
416,  471,  510-511,  513,  647; 
visitors  to,  410-411,  422,  445-446, 
469.  See  also  Agriculture:  Calhoun 
family  activities  in;  Lands;  Pendle¬ 
ton,  S.C.,  and  vicinity. 

Fortifications:  mentioned,  308,  443, 
457,  477,  496,  565,  579,  628,  630, 
666,  669,  726-732,  740,  745. 

Fort,  Tomlinson:  to,  278. 
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Forward,  Walter:  mentioned,  771,  826. 

Fourth  of  July:  mentioned,  3,  266,  270, 
278,  286,  297,  326-328,  366. 

Fox,  Henry  S.:  and  Alexander  McLeod 
case,  564,  567-570;  mentioned, 

155, 164. 

France:  mentioned,  xvi,  44,  63,  123, 
127,  151-153,  193-194,  318,  407, 
537,  589,  596,  600,  665,  716, 

731,  743,  825;  U.S.  trade  with, 
183,  456,  474-475,  763;  visitor 
to,  604. 

Frankfort,  Ky.,  Kentucky  Yeoman: 
documents  in,  244,  278,  280,  283. 

Fraser,  John,  &  Co.:  mentioned,  55. 

Fredericks,  - — —  (overseer): 

mentioned,  393,  395—396,  403,  411, 
416-417,  420-421,  445,  511, 

573,  656,  685. 

Fredericksburg,  Va.:  mentioned,  824. 

French  and  Indian  War:  mentioned, 

122. 

French,  James:  mentioned,  235. 

French  spoliations:  mentioned,  407. 

French’s  Writing  Academy:  advertise¬ 
ment  for,  235. 

Frost:  references  to,  343—344,  355, 
396,  417,  669,  796. 

Fruit:  references  to,  157,  412,  559, 
685. 

Fuller,  Alfred:  mentioned,  403. 

Fulton,  D.M.:  to,  356. 

Furman,  Charles  M.:  from,  497,  531; 
to,  532. 


Gadsden,  James:  from,  497,  531; 
mentioned,  44,  309,  359—360,  807; 
to,  532. 

Gaines,  Edmund  P.:  mentioned,  308, 
414. 

Galbraith,  John:  mentioned,  235. 

Gales,  Joseph,  Jr.:  mentioned,  52-53, 
529-530. 

Gardenier,  Barent:  mentioned,  625. 

Garrott,  John:  mentioned,  660. 

General  Land  Office,  U.S.:  business  of, 
62,  306,  311-312,  315,  506-507, 
516,  520-522,  531,  654,  667,  686, 


737,  740,  755;  Commissioners  of 
( see  Huntington,  Elisha  M.; 
Whitcomb,  James);  mentioned,  32, 
208-209,  212-213,  227,  309,  486, 
737,  740.  See  also  Public  Lands, 
U.S. 

Geneva  College:  mentioned,  196. 

George  (slave):  mentioned,  391. 

George  I,  King  of  England:  mentioned, 
240. 

Georgetown  College:  mentioned,  738. 

Georgetown,  S.C.:  memorials  from, 
131,  159;  mentioned,  232. 

Georgetown,  S.C.,  American:  docu¬ 
ment  in,  70. 

Georgia:  land  cession  of,  450,  453, 
716;  mentioned,  xvi— xvii,  3,  169— 
170,  194,  308,  519,  601;  politics 
of,  xvii,  243,  278,  323-324, 
327-332,  352-354,  368,  383, 
502-503,  515,  659,  727,  782,  784, 
789-790,  792-800,  804-807, 
809-816,  820;  Representatives 
from  {see  Black,  Edward  J.; 
Colquitt,  Walter  T.;  Cooper,  Mark 
A.;  Dawson,  William  C. );  Senators 
from  (see  Berrien,  John  Mac- 
pherson;  Cuthbert,  Alfred; 
Lumpkin,  Wilson).  See  also 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Com¬ 
pany:  mentioned,  807—808,  811, 
815. 

Germany:  mentioned,  514,  791; 
tobacco  trade  with,  313,  473-474, 
559-560,  763. 

Geyer,  Henry  S.:  mentioned,  513, 
574,  685. 

Gillam,  Elizabeth  Caldwell:  men¬ 
tioned,  122—123. 

Gillam,  Robert:  mentioned,  123. 

Gilmer,  George  R.:  mentioned,  811. 

Gilmer,  Thomas  W.:  mentioned,  701. 

Gilpin,  Henry  D.:  mentioned,  44. 

Glascock,  Thomas:  to,  323. 

Glasgow  Emancipation  Society: 
mentioned,  155. 

God.  See  Providence  and  God. 

Godwin,  Parke:  mentioned,  670. 
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Golden  Grove:  mentioned,  410,  422. 

Gold  mining:  mentioned,  181-182, 
361-362. 

Goochland  County,  Va.:  resolutions 
from,  701-704. 

Goode,  William  O.:  mentioned,  714. 

Gordon,  William:  mentioned,  667;  to, 
654. 

Gore,  Charles  J.:  from,  231. 

Goree, - :  mentioned,  xix. 

Gore,  James  W.:  from,  231. 

Gore,  Jonathan  J.:  from,  231. 

Gottingen:  mentioned,  514. 

Gourdin,  A.:  from,  531;  to,  532. 

Govan,  Andrew  R.:  mentioned,  15, 

266. 

Graham,  William  A.:  mentioned,  xii, 
592,  597-598,  603,  691. 

Granger,  Francis:  mentioned,  414, 

771. 

Grant,  John  H.:  from,  231. 

Granville  County,  N.C.:  mentioned, 
603. 

Grason,  William:  to,  575. 

Grayson,  William  J.:  mentioned,  402. 

Great  Britain:  abolition  efforts  of,  4, 
45,  129,  139-157,  159-161,  163- 
164,  172,  177-180,  184-186, 
192-193,  280,  315,  565,  742-743, 
768-769;  financial,  commercial, 
and  naval  power  of,  7-12,  19,  43, 
63-66,  70,  74,  87,  89,  92,  127,  193, 
304-306,  383,  455-456,  465,  491, 
562,  569,  665-666,  725,  728-736, 
768-769  ( see  also  Asia:  British  in; 
Bank  of  England);  government 
and  history  of,  xii,  xx,  99-104, 

148,  151-152,  156,  163,  240, 
247-248,  257,  262,  294,  387,  389, 
412,  474-476,  488,  499,  544,  579, 
589,  593,  595,  601,  605,  622,  628, 
630,  637,  648,  664-665,  672,  678- 
679,  684,  718,  720,  742-743,  761; 
mentioned,  22-23,  41,  200,  283, 
396,  776-777,  807-808;  relations 
with,  111-112,  164,  171-172, 
192-193,  315,  341,  404,  474-476, 
628,  650,  777  (see  also  North¬ 
eastern  boundary;  Speech  on  the 


Case  of  Alexander  McLeod);  U.S. 
Minister  to  (see  Stevenson, 
Andrew);  visitors  to,  138,  165,  207. 
See  also  American  Revolution; 
Liverpool;  War  of  1812. 

Great  Lakes:  mentioned,  450,  666. 

Greece,  ancient:  references  to, 
x,  7,  168,  322,  383,  389. 

Green,  Benjamin  E.:  from,  349; 
mentioned,  94,  783;  quoted,  xii 
note. 

Green,  Duff:  from,  50,  51,  56,  69, 

118,  336,  340,  347;  mentioned, 
xii  note,  3,  348—349,  738;  to, 

52,  55,  69. 

Green,  Eliza  M.:  mentioned,  341. 

Green,  Lucretia  Edwards:  mentioned, 
348. 

Green,  Richard:  from,  231. 

Greensboro,  Ala.:  mentioned,  343, 

830. 

Greenville  District,  S.C.:  mentioned, 
xix,  410,  422;  to  a  committee  in, 
337. 

Greenville,  S.C.:  mentioned,  337, 

750,  803. 

Greenville,  S.C.,  Mountaineer:  docu¬ 
ments  in,  40,  266,  287,  337,  349, 
369,  374,  383,  777;  mentioned,  414. 

Green,  Willis  M.:  mentioned,  341,  347. 

Greenwood,  S.C.:  mentioned,  345,  347. 

Griffin,  John  K.:  from,  473;  men¬ 
tioned,  166. 

Grimes,  William  D.:  claim  of,  506, 
521,  531. 

Griswold,  Daniel:  mentioned,  58. 

Groom,  George:  mentioned,  829. 

Grundy,  Felix:  mentioned,  46,  69,  117, 
120,  245,  276,  624;  to,  69. 

See  also  Speech  on  Felix  Grundy’s 
Report  on  the  Assumption  by  the 
General  Government  of  the  Debts 
of  the  States. 

Gulf  of  Mexico:  mentioned,  147,  178, 
305-306,  358,  745. 


Hagner,  Peter:  from,  236. 
Hail:  mentioned,  420,  807. 
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Halifax,  Nova  Scotia:  mentioned,  728. 

Hamburg,  S.C.:  mentioned,  55,  327, 
339,  367. 

Hamilton,  Alexander:  mentioned,  17, 
29,  228,  267-269,  271-272, 
281-282,  293-294,  324,  331, 
535-537,  539,  543-544,  576,  649, 
712. 

Hamilton,  Israel:  to,  293. 

Hamilton,  James,  Jr.:  mentioned,  166. 

Hamilton,  Oliver  P.:  appointment 
of,  166. 

Hamlet,  John  W.:  to,  365. 

Hammond,  Catherine  Fitzsimons: 
mentioned,  62,  118,  174,  231, 

302,  660. 

Hammond,  C.D.:  to,  278. 

Hammond,  James  H.:  from,  94,  131, 
188,  197,  239,  285,  302;  mentioned, 
4,  790;  to,  61,  116,  172,  228,  301, 
658. 

Hampson,  James:  to,  29. 

Hanover  County,  Va.:  correspondence 
with  a  committee  in,  290,  297. 

Hargraves,  Z.B. :  mentioned,  362. 

Harness:  purchase  of,  67. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.:  mentioned,  76,  105, 
794;  Whig  convention  at,  3,  14, 

25,  29,  330,  710. 

Harrison,  James:  extension  of  bond 
for,  160-161. 

Harrison,  William  Henry:  Calhoun’s 
meeting  with,  504—505;  death  of, 
519,  546;  mentioned,  xv,  xxi,  95, 
323,  326-327,  335,  379-380,  382, 
385,  390,  405,  414,  497,  508,  594, 
603,  638,  661,  664,  772,  785; 
pension  for  widow  of,  593-597, 
692;  Presidency  of,  378,  384,  386- 
388,  390,  406,  413-414,  433,  447, 
449,  466-467,  471,  478,  507-508, 
519;  Presidential  candidacy  of,  xii— 
xiii,  3,  14,  22,  24-25,  29,  68,  119, 
132,  191,  230,  243,  273,  276,  278, 
290-291,  299,  314,  317,  330, 
336-337,  341,  348,  355,  364, 
369-372. 

Harris,  William  A.:  mentioned,  714. 


Harvard  University:  document  in 
library  of,  xi  note,  139. 

Hasbrouck,  Benjamin  M.:  to,  777. 
Hatsell,  John:  mentioned,  672. 
Havana:  mentioned,  23,  59,  67,  315, 

421,  538,  778-779,  808. 

Haverford  College  Library:  document 

in,  26. 

Hayne,  Robert  Y.:  mentioned,  75, 

134,  265. 

Hazard,  Samuel:  receipt  from,  122. 
Health:  Calhoun  on  maintenance  of, 
5-6,  237-238,  344,  358-359,  409, 
506,  657;  of  Anna  Maria  Calhoun 
Clemson,  4,  237,  300,  322,  380, 

382,  393-394,  396,  408-409,  422, 
468,  471,  505,  509,  514,  522-523, 
574,  599,  647,  651,  656,  685,  698, 
808,  829;  of  Calhoun  family,  6, 

43,  194-195,  299-300,  310,  317, 
322,  334-335,  337,  339-340, 
342-344,  352,  355-356,  359-360, 
392-394,  396-397,  404,  408,  412, 

422,  446,  509,  512,  522,  542, 

559,  599,  607,  647,  651,  656, 
684-685,  697-698,  750,  807-808, 
829;  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  5,  21, 
26-27,  95,  98,  118,  137,  160,  177, 
188,  195,  238,  292,  358,  408,  506, 
509,  574,  598,  607,  657,  685;  of 
Patrick  Calhoun  (son),  5-6,  21,  44, 
311,  348,  351-352,  356,  358-359, 
408,  559,  608,  767;  of  Patrick 
Calhoun  (brother),  160,  352, 
355-356,  359;  of  slaves,  150,  356, 
420,  510;  of  various  persons,  14, 

23,  25,  57-58,  119,  194,  237, 

279,  285,  300,  306-308,  312,  322, 
341,  347, 355-356,  360,  394,  411, 
422,  446,  504,  506-509,  599, 

784,  788,  803,  812,  819;  of  various 
places,  xviii,  195,  232,  312,  322, 
333-334,  337,  340,  342-344, 

347,  352,  356,  359,  509,  519,  542, 
559,  647,  650,  656,  669,  684-685, 
697-698,  767,  780,  812;  of 
William  Calhoun,  326,  334-335, 
343,  352,  356,  359,  372. 
Hemingway,  Thomas:  from,  231. 
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Hemp:  duties  on,  64,  110,  708,  766. 
Henagan,  B.K.:  mentioned,  389. 
Henderson,  John:  mentioned,  599— 

600,  656,  659,  661,  747-748. 
Henderson,  Robert:  mentioned,  660. 
Henegan,  Angus:  appointment  of,  166. 
Henry,  John:  mentioned,  565-566. 
Henry,  Patrick:  mentioned,  ix. 

Henry,  Robert:  mentioned,  810. 

Henry,  W.D.:  to,  356. 

Hickey,  Thomas  M.:  to,  287. 

Hill, - :  boarding  house  of,  6,  237. 

Hillsborough,  N.C.:  mentioned,  158. 
Hill,  Silas:  from,  231. 

Hinde,  Thomas  S.:  memorial  from,  24. 
Hindostan:  mentioned,  150,  491. 
Hippocrates:  reference  to,  322. 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania: 

document  in,  389. 

Hobson,  Samuel:  mentioned,  660. 
Hogs:  mentioned,  10,  238,  391-392, 
411,  511-512,  541. 

Hoke,  Michael:  to,  349. 

Hoke,  Robert  F.:  mentioned,  351. 
Holland,  J.:  receipt  from,  310. 

Holland,  N.Y.:  mentioned,  366. 
Holleman,  Joel:  mentioned,  692. 
Holliman,  Josiah:  mentioned,  692. 
Holmes,  Daniel  B.:  from,  231. 

Holmes,  Isaac  E.:  mentioned,  44,  57; 
to,  158. 

Holt,  Alfred  B.:  mentioned,  362. 

Hooe,  George  M.:  case  of,  385. 

Hope  family:  reference  to,  725. 
Hopkins,  George  W.:  mentioned,  276. 
Horry  District,  S.C.  See  Bucksville, 
S.C. 

Horses:  mentioned,  10,  391,  469, 

511,  541. 

Horton,  A.M.:  to,  278. 

Horwitz,  Jonathan :  introduced,  162. 
Hough,  George  S.:  from,  286;  to,  286. 
House  of  Representatives,  U.S.: 

abolition  question  in,  67,  102-103, 
680-681;  and  Subtreasury,  60, 

280,  285,  562,  694;  bank  bills  in, 
296,  659,  661,  677,  679,  692,  714, 


750,  767;  Calhoun’s  career  in, 
48-49,  270-271,  274-275,  595, 
597,  611-612,  623-628,  653-654; 
contests  for  Speakership  of,  3, 
13-14,  20-21,  23,  25,  414; 
controversy  over  election  of 
printer  of,  x,  3,  43,  50-57,  119; 
disputed  elections  to,  6,  13,  43,  663; 
limitations  on  debate  in,  xv  note, 
607,  610-611,  615,  624-628, 
678-682,  684,  693-694,  757; 
mentioned,  30,  35,  42,  78,  110, 

217,  225,  228,  231,  273,  295-296, 
304,  323,  368,  382,  440-441,  447, 
498,  517,  544,  546,  572,  614,  622, 
629-630,  659-661,  693,  696,  712, 
747,  755,  760,  784,  812,  824; 
procedures  of,  401,  524—525,  527, 
673;  tariff  bill  in,  618-619,  687, 
690,  723,  739. 

Houston,  S.S.:  from,  533;  to,  533. 

Howard,  John  H.:  from,  797,  810; 
mentioned,  815—816. 

Howard,  Tilghman  A.:  mentioned, 
325. 

Hubard,  Edmund  W. :  mentioned, 

622,  660. 

Hubbard,  David:  from,  793; 
mentioned,  194-195. 

Hubbard,  Henry:  mentioned,  59, 

235,  422,  484. 

Huger,  Daniel  E.:  mentioned,  190. 

Hughes,  Ann-Sarah  Maxcy:  men¬ 
tioned,  509,  774. 

Hughes,  George  W. :  mentioned, 

509,  774. 

Hunt,  Benjamin  F.:  mentioned,  413. 

Hunter,  Robert  M.T.:  mentioned, 

3,  20-21,  23-25,  701,  789; 
quoted,  xv  note. 

Hunting:  mentioned,  xviii,  392,  491. 

Huntington,  Elisha  M.:  from,  667, 
686;  mentioned,  737,  740. 

Huntington,  Jabez  W.:  mentioned, 
303. 

Hutting,  Nighill:  invention  of,  235. 

Hyde,  H.:  receipt  from,  829. 
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Ice:  house  for,  44,  392,  396,  412, 

417,  420,  445,  510. 

Illinois:  memorial  from,  24;  politics 
of,  xi,  166-167,  290,  489,  494,  809; 
Representative  from  (see  Stuart, 
John  T. ) ;  Senators  from  ( see 
McRoberts,  Samuel;  Young, 
Richard  M.).  See  also  Bills  to  Cede 
the  Public  Lands  within  the  Limits 
of  the  New  States;  Cumberland 
Road;  Report  on  the  Bill  to  Cede 
the  Public  Lands  to  the  States. 

Independent  Treasury:  mentioned, 

•  3-4,  20,  24-25,  60-61,  79,  132, 
134-136,  163,  174,  229,  242-243, 
245,  276,  280,  285,  288-289, 
292-294,  297,  299,  302,  313,  324, 
336,  338-340,  346,  350,  353-354, 
358,  363,  365,  389,  535,  590,  612, 
636,  735,  794;  need  for  specie 
clause  in,  3-4,  24,  28,  48-49, 

89-90,  388;  remarks  on,  47-50; 
remarks  on  repeal  of,  383-388,  402, 
413,  547-550,  552-55S,  560-562, 
694-695;  repeal  of,  mentioned, 
404,  412,  467,  506,  508,  534,  543- 
544,  571-572,  601,  712,  770. 

India:  mentioned,  150-152,  154, 

491,  768-769. 

Indiana:  politics  of,  325,  490,  698, 
782,  805;  Senators  from,  483  (see 
also  Smith,  Oliver  H.).  See  also 
Bills  to  Cede  the  Public  Lands 
within  the  Limits  of  the  New  States; 
Cumberland  Road;  Report  on  the 
Bill  to  Cede  the  Public  Lands  to 
the  States. 

Indian  Affairs,  U.S.  Office  of:  business 
of,  207,  272-273,  311-312,  398- 
399,  516,  520-522,  531,  657-658, 
669,  686,  737,  740,  755;  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  (see  Crawford,  T. 
Hartley;  Kurtz,  Daniel);  men¬ 
tioned,  62,  227,  306,  315,  759. 

Indians:  Calhoun  on,  491-494; 
mentioned,  32,  58,  62,  86,  122, 

204,  208-209,  224,  306,  311-312, 
315,  362,  398-399,  423,  427-428, 


430-431,  453,  485,  490-495, 
506-507,  516-522,  531,  619,  654, 
667,  669,  686,  704,  728,  737,  740, 
755,  811,  817. 

Indian  Springs,  Ga.-:  mentioned,  323. 

Indigo:  duties  on,  744. 

Ingersoll,  John  V.:  to,  293. 

Ingham,  Deborah  Kay  Hall: 
mentioned,  5,  106,  649. 

Ingham,  Samuel  D.:  to,  5,  105,  362, 
648. 

Insolvency:  distinguished  from 
bankruptcy,  247-249,  251-256, 

258,  262,  265,  470,  500-501. 

Internal  improvements:  mentioned, 
xi,  4,  7-8,  10,  55,  68-69,  78,  93, 

107,  131,  159,  166-172,  174,  181, 
211,  216-217,  227,  290,  305-306, 
309,  311,  319,  328-330,  339,  347, 
359-360,  377,  379,  402,  443, 
454_455,  459-461,  486,  537,  563, 
587,  696,  708,  725-726,  729,  740, 
744-746,  764,  776-777,  794, 
807-808,  811,  815,  824. 

International  Law:  Calhoun  on  (see 
Speech  on  the  Case  of  the  Brig 
Enterprise;  Speech  on  the  Case  of 
Alexander  McLeod ) . 

Interposition.  See  Nullification. 

Ioor,  Ann  Math  ewes :  debt  to,  397, 
404,  410,  417,  422,  448-449,  472. 

Ioor,  William:  mentioned,  382,  404, 
422,  448. 

Iowa  Territory:  mentioned,  490. 

Ireland:  mentioned,  122,  147,  151, 
153,  532,  774. 

IrishEmigrant  Society:  mentioned,  774. 

Iron:  mentioned,  23,  64,  91,  108,  110, 
126,  177,  305,  382,  403,  512,  725, 
744_746,  764. 

Irwin, - :  mentioned,  xix. 

Irwinton,  Ala.:  mentioned,  506. 

Isbell,  James:  mentioned,  660. 

Isle  of  Wight  County,  Va.:  resolutions 
from,  691-695. 

Isler,  Jacob:  mentioned,  709. 

Israel,  Overington:  mentioned,  235. 

Italy:  mentioned,  194,  248. 
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Jackson,  Andrew:  mentioned,  xv,  39, 
94,  240,  336,  508,  809,  817-818; 
Presidency  of,  37,  43,  56,  76,  85, 
189,  191,  193,  201,  222,  362-363, 
376,  405,  440-441,  449,  454, 

458- 464,  530,  545,  553-555, 

711,  817-819;  quoted,  x,  xiv, 

459- 461. 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Mississippian:  docu¬ 
ments  in,  287,  356. 

Jamaica:  mentioned,  565. 

James  II:  mentioned,  240. 

James,  Francis:  mentioned,  782. 

James  River  and  Kanawha  Canal: 

mentioned,  824. 

Jarratt,  William  D.:  to,  278. 
“Jefferson”  (pseudonym):  mentioned, 

794-795. 

Jefferson,  Thomas:  mentioned,  xv,  17, 
26,  28-29,  36,  240,  245,  268, 

293,  357,  672,  678-679,  825; 
Presidency  of,  267,  318,  353,  537, 
543;  republicanism  of,  269,  282, 

294,  323,  329,  331,  384,  479,  536- 
537,  539,  639.  See  also  “Principles 
of  1798.” 

Jews:  mentioned,  7,  9,  725. 

Johnson,  David:  mentioned,  134,  190. 
Johnson,  G.W.:  to,  287. 

Johnson,  Richard  M.:  mentioned,  xxii, 
245,  276,  317,  371-372,  378, 

413,  799. 

Jones,  John  M.:  appointment  of, 
15-16, 19. 

Jones,  John  W.:  mentioned,  14, 
20-21,  25,  692,  738. 

Jones,  Roger:  mentioned,  45,  559;  to, 
41,  630. 

Jordan,  Benjamin  S.:  to,  278. 

Jordan,  C.H.:  to,  365. 

Jordan,  W.H.:  mentioned,  692. 
Journal  of  the  American  Irish 

Historical  Society :  document  in, 
774. 

Judiciary,  U.S.:  and  bankruptcy, 
247-249,  254,  257-259,  262-264; 
mentioned,  159-160,  219,  303, 
406-407,  427,  432,  488,  565, 


759.  See  also  Attorney  General, 
U.S.;  Supreme  Court,  U.S. 
“Junius”  (pseudonym):  mentioned, 
761. 


Kanawha  River:  mentioned,  110,  824. 

Keeler,  Oscar  T.:  to,  768. 

Keim,  George  M.:  mentioned,  235. 

Keith,  Matthew  I.:  claim  of,  58-59, 

62;  from,  58. 

Keith,  W.L.:  mentioned,  826-827. 

Kell,  Isaac:  from,  286;  to,  286. 

Kendall,  Amos:  mentioned,  348. 

Kendall’s  Expositor :  document  in, 

608. 

Kenedy,  P.B.:  to,  24. 

Kentucky:  applicant  from,  131, 
160-161,  235;  mentioned,  122, 

160,  169-170;  politics  of,  3,  165, 
244-246,  278-285;' 287-291, 
324-325,  790  ( see  also  Clay, 
Henry);  Representative  from  (see 
Butler,  William  O. ) ;  Senators  from 
(see  Clay,  Henry;  Crittenden, 

John  J.;  Morehead,  James  T. ). 

Kentucky  Resolutions.  See  “Principles 
of  1798.” 

King  and  Queen  County,  Va.:  to  a 
committee  in,  292. 

King,  Edwin  D.:  mentioned,  xix. 

King,  John  P.:  mentioned,  807. 

King,  Mitchell:  introduced,  165. 

Kings  Mountain:  battle  of,  349. 

Kingston,  N.Y.:  mentioned,  787;  to 
a  committee  at,  777. 

King  William  County,  Va.:  to  a 
committee  in,  292. 

King,  William  R.:  mentioned,  235, 
401,  522-523,  535,  551,  616-618, 
652,  671,  704,  805. 

Kirby,  C.C.:  mentioned,  709. 

Knight,  Nehemiah  R.:  mentioned, 

138,  258. 

Kurtz,  Daniel:  from,  755. 


Labor:  other  than  slave,  xiii,  10,  78, 
90-92,  126,  217,  232-234,  362, 
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418,  476,  516,  526,  541,  581-582, 
587-588,  611-612,  636,  725-726, 
741-742,  746,  760,  768-769, 

792,  829. 

Lafayette:  mentioned,  xvi. 

Lamar,  John  B.:  from,  502;  to,  515. 

Lamennais,  Abbe:  quoted,  153. 

LaMotte  Mine:  Thomas  G.  Clemson’s 
interest  in,  14,  22,  44,  177,  187, 

279,  283-284,  395,  397,  472-473, 
513,  574,  685. 

Lands:  bought  and  sold  in  Calhoun 
family,  xvi,  175,  194-195,  392, 
403-404,  411,  417,  420-421,  781, 
783-784,  810,  826-827,  830. 

See  also  Public  Lands,  U.S. 

Langtree,  Samuel  D.:  mentioned,  27. 

Larue,  Samuel:  mentioned,  709. 

Laurence,  James:  mentioned,  392, 

445. 

Laurens  District,  S.C.:  mentioned,  780. 

Laurens,  John:  mentioned,  400. 

Lea,  Albert  M.:  mentioned,  768. 

Lea,  Columbus  W.:  mentioned,  xx. 

Lead:  mentioned,  110,  283,  487.  See 
also  LaMotte  Mine. 

Leary,  James:  memorial  of,  233. 

Lee,  L.  Collins:  from,  162. 

Leeves,  George:  to,  278. 

Legare,  Hugh  S.:  mentioned,  771. 

Lehman,  George  F.:  to,  27. 

Leighton,  Hannah:  remarks  on  the 
pension  bill  for,  399-401. 

Lescure,  J.M.G.:  to,  27. 

Lesher,  Jacob:  memorial  of,  24. 

Lester,  C.  Edwards:  from,  768. 

Lewers,  Dixon:  from,  360. 

Lewis,  Andrew  F.:  Calhoun  acquires 
land  from,  392,  403,  411,  417, 
420-421,  826-827,  830. 

Lewis,  Dixon  H.:  mentioned,  20-21, 
23,  25,  298,  334,  782,  810;  to,  803. 

Lewis,  J.  Overton:  mentioned, 
826-827. 

Lewis,  Susan  A.:  mentioned,  826. 

Libby,  H.J.:  mentioned,  272. 

Library  of  Congress:  documents  in,  x, 
xiv,  27,  30,  33,  61,  94,  111,  116, 
131,  138,  158,  161,  164,  165,  172, 


184,  188,  197,  207,  228,  239,  285, 
301,  302,  306,  312,  340,  367, 

369,  377,  382,  394,  395,  422,  507, 
512,  658,  768,  772,  779,  805; 
mentioned,  18. . 

Limestone:  mentioned,  512. 

Lincoln,  Abraham:  quoted,  xi. 

Lincoln,  Levi:  mentioned,  550-551. 

Lincolnton,  N.C.:  mentioned,  377, 

750;  to  a  committee  at,  349. 

Lincolnton,  N.C.,  Lincoln  Republican: 
documents  in,  349,  714. 

Lindsay,  Jesse:  mentioned,  246. 

Lindsay,  John  C.:  from,  244;  to,  280. 

Linn,  Elizabeth  Relfe:  mentioned,  22, 
116,  187,  279,  395. 

Linn,  Lewis  F. :  and  LaMotte  Mine, 

14,  22,  44,  177,  187,  279,  283-284, 
397,  473,  513;  mentioned,  96, 
406-407,  443,  483,  602,  683,  726. 

Littell’s  Museum:  mentioned,  23. 

Little  Sawney  (slave):  mentioned, 
391,  510. 

Liverpool:  cotton  market  at,  13, 

176,  279,  300,  356,  417. 

Livingston,  Edward:  mentioned,  818. 

Loan  bills:  mentioned,  48-49,  106, 
379,  447,  502,  544,  642,  647, 

652,  701,  706-707,  709,  712,  722; 
remarks  on,  614-622,  628-640. 

Locofocos:  mentioned,  11,  528,  751. 

Logan,  John:  to,  344. 

London,  England:  mentioned,  41; 
visitor  to,  165. 

London,  England,  Spectator:  men¬ 
tioned,  475;  quoted,  476. 

Long  Island,  N.Y.:  mentioned,  777. 

Longstreet,  Augustus  B.:  Calhoun 
recommends  for  honorary  degree, 
601-602. 

Lorton,  John  S.:  mentioned,  417. 

Loudoun  County,  Va.:  mentioned, 
587-588. 

Loughborough,  P.S.:  to,  160-161. 

Louisiana:  memorial  from,  470; 
mentioned,  596;  politics  of,  27,  165, 
727.  See  also  Bills  to  Cede  tire 
Public  Lands  within  the  Limits  of 
the  New  States;  New  Orleans,  La.; 
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Report  on  the  Bill  to  Cede  the 
Public  Lands  to  the  States. 

Louisiana  Purchase:  mentioned, 
453-454,  477,  480,  596,  716. 

Louis  Philippe:  mentioned,  193. 

Louisville  and  Portland  Canal: 
mentioned,  169. 

Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Charleston 
Railroad.  See  South  Carolina 
Railroad. 

Louisville,  Ky.:  mentioned,  161. 

“Lowndes”  (pseudonym):  from,  600. 

Lumber:  exported  from  South 
Carolina,  231-232. 

Lumpkin  County,  Ga.  See  Dahlonega, 
Ga. 

Lumpkin,  Wilson:  from,  792,  796, 

813;  mentioned,  170,  323,  782, 

789,  809,  811. 

Lunenburg  County,  Va. :  mentioned, 
123. 

“Lycurgus”  (pseudonym ) :  from,  7 . 

Lynah,  James:  from,  369;  to,  374. 

McCalla,  John  M.:  to,  287. 

McCall,  Thomas:  from,  231. 

McCormick,  Francis:  mentioned,  709. 

McCormick,  Thomas:  mentioned,  709. 

McCroskey,  S.C.:  receipt  from,  369. 

McCulloch  v.  Maryland:  mentioned, 
262-263,  499-500,  662,  794. 

McDonald,  Charles  J.:  mentioned,  793. 

McDowell,  James:  mentioned,  275- 
276. 

McDuffie,  George:  mentioned,  110- 
111,  134,  279,  301,  335,  803,  810. 

McLaughlin,  Jonny:  mentioned,  xix. 

McLean,  John:  mentioned,  771. 

McLeod,  Alexander.  See  Speech  on 
the  Case  of  Alexander  McLeod. 

McMinn,  Joseph:  mentioned,  818. 

McRoberts,  Samuel:  mentioned, 
696-697. 

“McSycophant,  Sir  Pertinax”: 
reference  to,  412. 

Mackay,  John:  mentioned,  41,  45. 

Macklin,  Charles:  mentioned,  412. 


Macomb,  Alexander:  death  of,  599. 

Macon,  Nathaniel:  mentioned,  264- 
265,  597. 

Macqueen,  James:  from,  776; 
mentioned,  807—808. 

Madison  County,  Miss.:  to  a  committee 
in,  356. 

Madison,  James:  mentioned,  17,  268, 
389,  415-416,  624-625,  661-662, 
702,  794. 

Magrath,  Andrew  G.:  from,  58. 

Magrath,  John:  from,  531;  to,  532; 
toast  by,  532. 

Mail,  U.S.  See  Post  Office  Department, 
U.S. 

Maine:  mentioned,  258,  286;  politics 
of,  3,  41,  270-272,  275,  727,  782, 
795,  820;  Representative  from 
(see  Clifford,  Nathan);  Senators 
from  (see  Evans,  George;  Williams, 
Reuel).  See  also  Northeastern 
boundary. 

Malabar:  mentioned,  150. 

Malaria:  mentioned,  333. 

Mallory,  Francis:  mentioned,  686, 

701. 

Manchester,  England:  report  of 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of,  474, 
605. 

Mangum,  Willie  P.:  mentioned,  xii, 
496,  520-523,  592,  597-598,  655. 

Manly,  Basil:  to,  361. 

Manufacturers  and  manufacturing: 
references  to,  xii-xiii,  24,  38, 

63-64,  138,  204,  233-234,  257, 
302,  367,  379,  405,  418,  463,  475, 
512,  539,  563,  692,  721-722,  724, 
726,  733-734,  741-742,  744-746, 
763,  800.  See  also  Speech  on  Felix 
Grundy’s  Report  on  the  Assump¬ 
tion  by  the  General  Government 
of  the  Debts  of  the  States;  Tariff. 

Marengo  County,  Ala.:  mentioned, 
xvi,  xviii,  366,  558.  See  also 
Alabama:  Andrew  Pickens  Cal¬ 
houn’s  plantation  in. 

Marion,  Ala.:  Calhoun’s  visit  to, 
xviii-xx. 

Marion,  Ala.,  Herald:  quoted,  xviii. 
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Markoe,  Francis:  mentioned,  507;  to, 
512,  772,  779. 

Marlon,  Jesse:  from,  231. 

Marris,  John:  from,  533;  to,  533. 

Marshall,  John:  mentioned,  794. 

Martin,  John  B.:  from,  332. 

Martins  Creek:  mentioned,  512. 

Mary  (slave):  mentioned,  510. 

Maryland:  applicants  from,  162,  520; 
memorial  from,  473-474;  men¬ 
tioned,  20,  119,  311,  431,  512, 

794;  politics  of,  182,  313,  473-474, 
575-576,  727,  782,  790,  794;  Rep¬ 
resentative  from  ( see  Thomas, 
Francis);  Senator  from  (see 
Merrick,  William  D. ).  See  also 
Baltimore,  Md.;  McCulloch  v. 
Maryland. 

Maryland  Historical  Society:  docu¬ 
ments  in,  26,  182. 

Mason-Dixon  Line:  mentioned,  603. 

Mason,  John  Y.:  mentioned,  276. 

Mason,  Lorenzo  D.:  mentioned,  272. 

Mason,  Stevens  T.:  mentioned,  657. 

Mason,  Thomson  F.:  mentioned,  473. 

Massachusetts:  mentioned,  80—81, 
404,  453,  780;  politics  of,  xi, 
162-163,  550-551,  675,  767,  775, 
790-794,  801  (see  also  Brownson, 
Orestes  A. ) ;  Representatives  from 
( see  Adams,  John  Quincy; 
Pickering,  Timothy);  Senators 
from  (see  Bates,  Isaac  C.;  Choate, 
Rufus;  Davis,  John;  Webster, 
Daniel).  See  also  Boston,  Mass. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society: 
documents  in,  509,  767. 

Mathewes  &  Bonneau.  See  Bonneau, 
John  Ewing. 

Mathewes,  Ann.  See  Ioor,  Ann 
Mathewes. 

Mathewes,  Elizabeth  Jenkins  Whaley: 
mentioned,  112. 

Mathewes,  John  R.:  from,  382,  448; 
mentioned,  55,  157,  397,  404, 

410,  422;  to,  111,  805. 

Maury,  Jefferson:  recommendation 
of,  397. 

Maury,  John  S.:  mentioned,  397. 


Maxcy,  Mary  Galloway:  mentioned, 
165,  312,  315,  507,  509,  774. 

Maxcy,  Virgil:  from,  xi,  138,  139; 
mentioned,  44,  139,  512;  to,  164, 
312,  507,  514,  772. 

May,  Burr  H.:  from,  244;  to,  280. 

Medary,  Jacob:  to,  293. 

Medical  College  of  South  Carolina: 
mentioned,  22. 

Medicine:  references  to,  3,  22,  158, 
162,  237,  307,  322,  347,  352-356, 
409,  505. 

Mediterranean  Sea:  British  fleet  in, 
730. 

Memorials.  See  Petitions  and 
memorials. 

Memphis,  Tenn.:  mail  route  to, 
308-309. 

Merchants.  See  Commerce;  Factors. 

Merrick,  William  D.:  mentioned, 
473-474,  651,  659. 

Methodist  Church:  mentioned,  xix, 
478. 

Mexico:  mentioned,  491,  818-819. 

Michigan:  mentioned,  666;  politics  of, 
207,  273,  657-658;  Senators  from 
(see  Norvell,  John;  Porter,  Augus¬ 
tus  S.;  Woodbridge,  William). 

See  also  Bills  to  Cede  the  Public 
Lands  within  the  Limits  of  the 
New  States;  Report  on  the  Bill  to 
Cede  the  Public  Lands  to  the  States. 

Michigan  Historical  Society:  men¬ 
tioned,  306. 

Michilimackinac,  Mich.:  mentioned, 
207. 

Middlesex  County,  Va.:  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  in,  292. 

Middleton,  Arthur:  mentioned,  468. 

Middleton,  Henry:  mentioned,  468. 

Mileage:  of  members  of  Congress, 
273-275,  304. 

Militia:  mentioned,  385,  479. 

Mill  Branch  Creek:  mentioned, 
826-827. 

Milledgeville,  Ga.:  correspondence 
with  committees  at,  278,  502,  515; 
mentioned,  340,  793,  797,  800, 
809-810,  813-814. 
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Milledgeville,  Ga.,  Federal  Union : 
documents  in,  40,  266,  278,  323, 

449,  502,  515,  536,  563,  714. 

Miller, - :  mentioned,  685. 

Miller,  Crosby:  mentioned,  342. 

Miller,  John  G.:  mentioned,  29-30. 

Miller,  Joseph:  mentioned,  165—166. 

Millwood:  mentioned,  6,  19,  43,  160, 
194,  237,  299-301,  411. 

Mining.  See  Coal;  Copper  mining; 

Gold  mining;  Iron;  LaMotte  Mine; 
Lead. 

Minnesota.  See  St.  Peters. 

Mint,  U.S.  See  United  States  Mint. 

Mississippi:  applicants  from,  15—16, 

19,  266;  land  claim  in  (see  Orr, 
Christopher);  mentioned,  20,  195, 
287,  347,  669;  politics  of,  49, 
356-358,  538-540,  603,  727,  795, 
819;  Representatives  from  (see 
Brown,  Albert  G.;  Thompson, 
Jacob);  Senators  from  (see  Hen¬ 
derson,  John;  Walker,  Robert  J.). 
See  also  Bills  to  Cede  the  Public 
Lands  within  the  Limits  of  the 
New  States;  Report  on  the  Bill 
to  Cede  the  Public  Lands  to  the 
States. 

Mississippi  and  Rock  River  Canal 
Company:  mentioned,  290. 

Mississippi  River:  mentioned,  306, 
308-309,  358,  377,  398,  435, 

450,  453,  477,  486,  716,  748,  789, 
807. 

Missouri:  mentioned,  167;  Senators 
from  (see  Benton,  Thomas  H.; 
Linn,  Lewis  F. ).  See  also  Bills  to 
Cede  the  Public  Lands  within  the 
Limits  of  the  New  States;  LaMotte 
Mine;  Report  on  the  Bill  to  Cede 
the  Public  Lands  to  the  States; 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Missouri  Historical  Society:  document 
in,  119. 

Mitchell,  Charles  F.:  mentioned,  50, 
52-53,  56-57,  119. 

Mobile,  Ala.:  cotton  market  at, 

176,  279,  472;  mentioned,  605. 

Molasses:  mentioned,  231. 


Monroe,  James:  mentioned,  17,  204, 
758-759. 

Montez, - :  mentioned,  155. 

Montgomery,  Ala. :  Calhoun  s 

remarks  at,  xvii,  xx— xxi,  536—542; 
mentioned,  340. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  Advertiser :  docu¬ 
ment  in,  536. 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  Alabama  Journal: 
document  in,  536;  quoted,  xxi. 

Moore,  A.T.:  to,  356. 

Moore,  David:  from,  533;  to,  533. 

Moore,  George  C.:  from,  738. 

Moore,  Thomas  P.:  mentioned,  818. 

Moore,  William:  from,  231. 

Moragne,  William:  mentioned, 
514-515. 

Moreau,  Jean  Victor:  mentioned,  743. 

Morehead,  James  T.:  mentioned, 
653-654. 

Morristown  National  Historical  Park: 
documents  at,  280,  415. 

Morse,  Samuel  F.B.:  portrait  by,  122. 

Morton,  Marcus:  mentioned,  792. 

Moses  (slave):  mentioned,  391,  510. 

Motions,  substantive:  by  Calhoun 
in  the  Senate,  45,  58,  129,  157, 

277,  302,  315,  316,  375,  559. 

Mount  Carmel,  Ill.:  memorial  from,  24. 

Mount  Vernon,  Ohio:  mentioned,  294. 

Muhlenberg,  Henry  A.P.:  mentioned, 
313. 

Mulvany,  John  R.:  mentioned,  29—30. 

Munden,  Edward:  recommendation 

of,  158. 

Munro,  R.:  from,  231. 

Murray,  Nicholas:  to,  122. 

Murrell,  Charles:  from,  231. 

Muscogee  County,  Ga.  See  Columbus, 
Ga. 

Music:  mentioned,  41. 

Myers,  A.:  from,  131. 

Napier,  J.C.:  to,  356. 

Napoleon  I:  mentioned,  127,  318,  589. 

Nashville,  Tenn.:  mentioned,  x,  468, 
776. 
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Nashville,  Tenn.,  Union:  documents 
in,  266,  270,  653,  755. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  Whig:  document 
in,  777. 

Natchez,  Miss.:  mentioned,  287. 

National  Archives,  U.S.:  documents  in 
(more  than  80  included  or  cited 
herein ) . 

National  Bank:  former  (First  and 
Second  Banks  of  the  United  States ), 
7-8,  28,  60,  65,  79-81,  85-87, 

204,  228-229,  260-262,  264,  267- 
26S,  271,  288,  292,  294,  324,  345, 
350,  353,  385-387,  465-466, 
499-500,  530,  537,  540-541, 
553-555,  641-646,  653-654, 
661-662,  702,  734-735,  794-795; 
proposed  new,  xiv,  7,  10,  66,  68, 
121,  135-136,  187,  190,  260,  269, 
289,  293-294,  324,  329-330,  341, 
346,  350,  354,  365,  372,  379,  381, 
386-387,  389,  402,  416,  467,  499, 
506,  508,  514-515,  519,  529-530, 
534-535,  540-541,  543-544, 
793-795,  798,  812,  824-825  (see 
also  Fiscal  Bank  Bill;  Fiscal 
Corporation  Bill). 

Native  American  Association:  to  the 
president  of,  27. 

Navigation:  aids  to,  131,  159,  171; 
interests  of,  92,  110,  404,  501, 

720,  722,  727,  729-736,  768. 

Navy  Department,  U.S.:  appointments 
in,  158,  166,  235,  238,  266,  285, 
302,  310,  396-397,  414;  business 
of,  58,  62,  235,  306-308,  310, 
665-666,  708;  Calhoun  on,  92, 
171-172,  202,  304-306,  308,  443, 
454,  457,  496,  517,  579,  628-630, 
726-732,  735-736,  745,  766-767, 
774;  from  Board  of  Commissioners 
of,  665;  mentioned,  4,  30,  113,  208, 
385,  427,  477,  511-512,  517,  719, 
759;  pensions  of,  399-400,  654- 
655,  667,  674-676;  Secretaries 
of  ( see  Badger,  George  E.; 
Paulding,  James  K.;  Upshur, 

Abel  P. ). 

Negroes,  free:  mentioned,  385. 


Newberry  District,  S.C.:  mentioned, 
122-123. 

Newburyport,  Mass.:  mentioned,  404. 

Newell,  Isaac:  to,  278. 

New  England:  banks  of,  258; 
mentioned,  82,  90-92,  431,  501, 
824;  politics  of,  xiii,  87-88,  96, 
162-163,  506,  512,  565-566,  601, 
727-728,  760-761,  767,  775, 
794-795,  801.  See  also  individual 
States. 

New  Hampshire:  politics  of,  41,  314, 
727,  782,  789,  795,  809,  820; 
Representative  from  (see  Burke, 
Edmund);  Senators  from  (see 
Hubbard,  Henry;  Pierce,  Franklin; 
Woodbury,  Levi). 

New  Jersey:  mentioned,  123,  306, 

431;  politics  of,  13,  43,  727; 
Senators  from  (see  Dickerson, 
Mahlon;  Southard,  Samuel  L.; 
Wall,  Garret  D.). 

New  London,  Conn.:  mentioned,  155. 

New  Orleans,  La. :  memorial  from, 

470;  mentioned,  139-140,  157, 
341,  347-348,  603,  605,  691,  738; 
William  Carroll’s  account  of  battle 
of,  817-819. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  Daily  Picayune: 
document  in,  27. 

Newton,  J.A.:  receipt  from,  498. 

New  York:  applicant  from,  291-292; 
banks  of,  54,  80-81,  85,  258,  372, 
540,  558,  562,  590,  635,  637-638, 
760;  invitations  to,  266,  669,  777; 
memorials  from,  123,  177,  233-234, 
418,  470;  mentioned,  196,  431, 
453;  politics  of,  3,  78,  85,  96,  132, 
233-234,  266-270,  291-292, 
326-328,  338,  346,  355,  360,  366, 
459,  506,  590,  635,  637-638, 

650,  727-728,  768-769,  774,  777- 
778,  782,  787-789,  792-794,  799, 
822,  824-825,  827  (see  also 
“Lycurgus”;  Speech  on  the  Case 
of  Alexander  McLeod;  Van  Buren, 
Martin;  “W.”);  Representatives 
from  (see  Fillmore,  Millard;  Fine, 
John;  Gardenier,  Barent;  Granger, 
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Francis;  Mitchell,  Charles  F.;  Van 
Buren,  John;  White,  Campbell  P.); 
Senators  from  (see  Tallmadge, 
Nathaniel  P.;  Wright,  Silas).  See 
also  New  York,  N.Y. 

New  Yorker:  documents  in,  246, 

266,  374. 

New  York  Lyceum:  invitation  to, 
669-670. 

New  York,  N.Y.:  factor  at  (see 
Boisseau,  James  Edward);  me¬ 
morials  from,  123,  177,  233-234, 
418,  470;  mentioned,  9,  54,  78, 

85,  304-305,  307,  372,  377, 
526-527,  540,  558,  562,  565,  590, 
606,  635,  637-638,  691,  760,  768, 
774,  788,  792-793,  808,  822;  to 
a  committee  at,  266,  326—328,  338, 
366. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  Courier  and 
Enquirer:  document  in,  228; 
quoted,  373. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  Democratic  Republi¬ 
can  New  Era:  documents  in,  266, 
515,  777;  mentioned,  270,  787. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  Evening  Post:  docu¬ 
ments  in,  40,  70,  266,  369,  374, 
660,  714. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  Evening  Star: 
mentioned,  532;  receipt  for,  360. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  Express:  mentioned, 
11;  quoted,  9. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  Herald:  documents 
in,  33,  546,  560,  563,  571,  599, 

600,  601,  602,  603,  604,  608,  613, 
616,  622,  623,  628,  630,  641,  652, 
653,  660,  666,  686,  696,  699,  700, 
701,  704,  714,  739,  743,  744, 

747,  750,  751,  754,  755,  762; 
mentioned,  x. 

New  York,  N.Y.,  Times:  mentioned, 

43,  360,  532. 

New  York  Public  Library:  document 
in,  669. 

Niagara  River:  mentioned,  563. 

Nicholas,  George:  mentioned,  245, 
282,  325. 

Nicholson,  Alfred  O.P.:  mentioned, 
639. 


Niles,  John  M.:  from,  308;  mentioned, 
241. 

Niles’  National  Register:  documents 
in,  33,  112,  124,  139,  246,  406, 

423,  474,  536,  546,  552,  714,  739, 
764;  mentioned,  18. 

Noah,  Mordecai  M.:  mentioned,  360. 

Noble,  Ezekiel  Pickens:  mentioned, 
326,  467. 

Noble,  Patrick:  mentioned,  412,  781. 

Noble,  Patrick,  Jr.:  mentioned,  408. 

Noble,  Sarah  Calhoun:  mentioned, 

326. 

Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Herald: 
document  in,  600. 

Norfolk  County,  Va.:  invitation  from, 
309-310;  resolutions  from,  686. 

Norfolk,  Va.:  mentioned,  58,  310,  825. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  American  Reacon: 
document  in,  309. 

Norman,  J.S.:  from,  231. 

Norris,  A.O.:  mentioned,  24. 

Norris,  Jesse  W.:  mentioned,  322-323. 

Norris,  Patrick:  mentioned,  182. 

Norris,  Rachel  Calhoun:  claim  of,  182. 

North  Carolina:  applicant  from,  158, 
166;  mentioned,  xvi,  140,  309,  323, 
359,  362,  395,  431,  453,  523;  poli¬ 
tics  of,  xii,  264—265,  310,  349— 

351,  365-366,  368,  523,  592, 
597-598,  603-604,  661,  664,  710, 
727,  782;  Representatives  from  (see 
Fisher,  Charles;  Saunders,  Romu¬ 
lus  M.;  Shepard,  Charles  B.); 
Senators  from  (see  Brown, 
Bedford;  Graham,  William  A.; 
Mangum,  Willie  P.;  Strange, 

Robert ) . 

Northeastern  boundary:  question  of, 
157,  164,  171,  174,  177,  192-193, 
650,  782. 

Northern  Antiquaries,  Danish  Royal 
Society  of:  Calhoun’s  membership 
in,  234,  800. 

North,  Lord:  mentioned,  488. 

North  River:  mentioned,  777. 

Norton, - :  mentioned,  277. 

Norvell,  John:  mentioned,  47,  186, 
208,  227-228,  295. 
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Noxubee  County,  Miss.:  land  in, 
194-195. 

Nullification:  mentioned,  xviii,  xxi,  42, 
173,  192,  263,  276,  366,  390, 

506,  664;  period  of,  37-38,  43,  56, 
63,  65-66,  76,  79,  93,  95,  110- 
111,  188-192,  197,  204,  228-229, 
340,  345,  353,  357,  363,  367,  374, 
389,  415,  458,  461-463,  466,  475, 
544,  619-621,  633,  689.  See  also 
Compromise  Tariff  of  1833. 

Nullifiers:  as  a  party,  xvii,  52,  66, 
94-95,  110,  132-138,  172,  190- 
191,  197-200,  228-231,  239-243, 
270,  314,  363,  366,  405,  658,  800, 
811,  823. 


Oats:  mentioned,  511. 

Obarr  Mine.  See  Gold  mining. 

O’Fallon,  John:  mentioned,  341;  to, 
119. 

Ohio:  claimant  from  ( see  Harrison, 
William  Henry:  pension  for 
widow  of);  mentioned,  169,  402, 
414,  450,  771;  politics  of,  3, 

29-30,  291,  293-295,  369,  489-490, 
655,  782,  790,  794,  820  (see  also 
Ewing,  Thomas;  Harrison,  William 
Henry ) ;  Representatives  from 
(see  Ridgway,  Joseph;  Stark¬ 
weather,  David  A. ) ;  Senators  from 
(see  Allen,  William;  Tappan, 
Benjamin).  See  also  Bills  to  Cede 
the  Public  Lands  within  the  Limits 
of  the  New  States;  Report  on  the 
Bill  to  Cede  the  Public  Lands  to 
the  States. 

Ohio  River:  mentioned,  170,  450, 

486,  716,  745,  776. 

Opium:  British  trade  in,  154-156, 
193,  383. 

Oratory:  Calhoun’s  described,  xxi, 
536,  737. 

Oregon  Territory:  mentioned,  96,  307. 

Orr,  Christopher:  land  claim  of, 

516,  520-521,  686,  737,  740,  755. 

Orr,  James  L.:  mentioned,  516. 

Orr,  Jehu  A.:  mentioned,  516. 


Orr,  Robert:  mentioned,  366. 
Ostrander,  John  D.:  to,  777. 
O’Sullivan,  John  L.:  mentioned,  27, 
822. 

Overseers:  mentioned,  780-781. 

See  also  Fredericks,  - ; 

Stevens, - . 

Overton,  William  G.:  from,  415; 
mentioned,  467. 

Owen,  Clark  L.:  mentioned,  361-362. 
Owen,  Thomas:  from,  533;  to,  533. 
Oxen:  mentioned,  10,  396,  411. 
Oxford,  Ga.:  mentioned,  601. 


Pacific  Ocean:  British  power  in,  728, 
731;  mentioned,  223,  307,  453. 

Page,  John  C.:  mentioned,  660. 

Palmerston,  Lord :  and  Enterprise  case, 
140-148,  155,  178-179,  185,  192. 

Parham,  Richard  H.:  from,  761. 

Paris:  mentioned,  153. 

Patent  Office,  U.S.:  Calhoun  on 
appropriations  for,  236,  380,  418— 
419,  446. 

Patronage.  See  Appointments  and 
removals;  Executive  power  and 
patronage;  Spoils. 

Patterson,  Angus:  mentioned,  285, 
302. 

Patterson,  Edward:  application  of, 
238,  285,  302. 

Patterson,  George:  mentioned,  396. 

Patton,  William  P.:  to,  155. 

Paulding,  James  K.:  from,  166,  238, 
396;  mentioned,  235,  306-307;  to, 
62,  158,  266,  310. 

Payne,  William  W.:  mentioned,  810. 

Peace:  Calhoun  on  desirability  of, 
563-564. 

Peale,  Rembrandt.  See  frontispiece. 

Pemberton,  Alton  H.:  mentioned,  197. 

Pendleton,  S.C.,  and  vicinity:  men¬ 
tioned,  13,  55,  58,  62,  95,  111, 

157,  194,  197,  244,  319,  322,  326, 
337,  339,  341,  383,  417,  509, 

512,  522,  542,  647,  783,  830; 
schools  of,  6,  326,  333,  337,  361, 
392-394,  409,  469,  505,  599,  608. 
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See  also  Anderson  District,  S.C.; 
Fort  Hill;  Pickens  District,  S.C. 

Pendleton,  S.C.,  Messenger:  docu¬ 
ments  in,  33,  139,  266,  287,  303, 
349,  369,  374,  533;  quoted,  469. 

Penn,  Samuel  E.:  from,  470. 

Pennsylvania:  applicant  from,  123, 

130,  234-235;  memorial  from,  128; 
mentioned,  80—81,  126,  347,  414, 
431,  745;  politics  of,  27-28,  41, 

44,  105,  364,  372,  459,  540,  648- 
649,  771-772,  782,  792,  794-795, 
799,  819,  822;  Representatives 
from  ( see  Biddle,  Richard;  Davis, 
John;  Galbraith,  John;  James, 
Francis;  Keim,  George  M.;  Ser¬ 
geant,  John);  Senators  from  (see 
Buchanan,  James;  Sturgeon,  Dan¬ 
iel).  See  also  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pensacola,  Fla.  Territory:  mentioned, 
159,  304-306. 

Pensions:  as  legislative  issue,  171, 
203-204,  399-401,  517-518,  537, 
584,  587,  593-597,  619,  654-655, 
667,  674-676,  692,  759;  individual 
applications  for,  24,  58,  62,  114, 

131,  158,  182,  236,  277,  382, 

395,  399-401,  593-597,  654,  667, 
692. 

Peronneau,  Henry  W.:  from,  531; 
to,  532. 

Persia:  mentioned,  154. 

Person  County,  N.C.:  to  a  committee 
in,  365. 

Petersburg,  Va.:  Calhouns  remarks 
at,  318;  resolutions  from,  708. 

Petition,  right  of:  mentioned,  59,  67, 
754;  remarks  on,  98-104. 

Petitions  and  memorials:  abolition  (see 
Abolition:  petitions  for);  presented 
by  Calhoun  to  the  Senate,  24, 

41,  42,  58,  123,  128,  131,  159, 
177,  231,  233,  277-278,  418,  470, 
497,  622-623,  660-665,  686, 
691-695,  701-704,  708-714,  738, 
740,  754,  761.  See  also  Fauquier 
County,  Va. 

Phelan,  John  D.:  mentioned,  xix. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.:  memorial  from, 

128;  mentioned,  14,  43,  60,  195, 

207,  279,  372,  392,  540,  792,  822; 
to  a  committee  at,  27. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  National  Gazette : 
mentioned,  780. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Pennsylvanian : 
document  in,  27. 

Philippi:  reference  to,  113. 

Phillips,  John  W.:  from,  231. 

Pickens  District,  S.C.:  claimant 
from,  131,  158;  mentioned,  325, 
826-827.  See  also  Pendleton,  S.C., 
and  vicinity. 

Pickens,  Eliza  Simkins:  health  of,  25, 
237,  285,  300,  355,  446;  men¬ 
tioned,  195,  373,  402,  784;  visits 
Calhoun  family,  410-411,  422, 
445-446,  469. 

Pickens,  Ezekiel:  mentioned,  58. 

Pickens,  Francis  W. :  as  candidate  for 
Speakership  of  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  13-14,  20,  25;  con¬ 
troversy  of  with  Duff  Green,  50—54, 
56-57,  119;  from,  52,  347,  780, 
783,  789,  795,  809;  mentioned,  6, 
166,  194-195,  197,  235,  237,  300, 
313,  323,  327,  334,  345,  352, 
355-356,  394,  410,  470,  504-505, 
559;  to,  51,  238. 

Pickens,  James:  mentioned,  342. 

Pickens,  Susan:  mentioned,  394, 
469-470. 

Pickensville,  S.C.:  mentioned,  325. 

Pickering,  Timothy:  mentioned,  611. 

Pickett,  John  W. :  from,  231. 

Pickett,  Thomas  S.:  from,  231. 

Pierce,  Franklin:  mentioned,  227, 
399-400,  484. 

Pierce,  Paul:  mentioned,  709. 

Pierpont  Morgan  Library:  document 
in,  655. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  mentioned,  126,  347. 

Pleasonton,  Stephen:  to,  27. 

Plumer,  William  S.:  mentioned,  333. 

Plummer,  William:  mentioned,  272. 

Poinsett,  Joel  R.:  from,  14,  45;  men¬ 
tioned,  195-196,  207,  235,  312, 
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385;  to,  26,  62,  130,  272,  367, 

473,  520. 

Poinsett,  Mary  Izard  Pringle:  men¬ 
tioned,  26. 

Polk,  James  K.:  mentioned,  xxii,  371. 

Pollard, - :  mentioned,  809. 

Pope, - :  mentioned,  783. 

Pope,  C.A.:  from,  231. 

Pope,  S.:  from,  231. 

Porter,  Alexander:  mentioned,  785. 

Porter,  Augustus  S.:  mentioned, 

658,  666. 

Porter,  David  R.:  mentioned,  44,  794. 

Porter,  James  Madison:  mentioned, 
794. 

Portland,  Me.:  to  a  committee  at,  270. 

Portland,  Me.,  Eastern  Argus :  docu¬ 
ment  in,  270. 

Portsmouth,  Va.:  resolutions  from, 
686;  to  a  committee  at,  309. 

Portsmouth,  Va.,  Old  Dominion : 
documents  in,  xix,  270,  290,  292, 
297,  309,  344,  533,  534,  714; 
mentioned,  310,  788,  792;  quoted, 
xviii. 

Post  Office  Department,  U.S.:  business 
of,  308-309;  Calhoun  on  ap¬ 
propriations  for,  740,  745,  747-749, 
760;  mentioned,  30,  69,  72,  202, 
298-299,  333,  343,  382,  448, 

527,  647,  655-656,  685,  830; 
Postmaster  Generals  in,  241,  402, 
414,  771  (see  also  Granger, 
Francis;  Niles,  John  M.). 

Potatoes:  mentioned,  153,  806,  830. 

Potomac  River:  mentioned,  114,  320, 
587,  789,  824. 

Potter,  Nathaniel:  mentioned,  162. 

Powell  Creek  ( in  Ala. ) :  mentioned, 
333. 

Powell,  Joseph:  mentioned,  322-323, 
368. 

Pratte,  E.F.:  and  LaMotte  Mine,  22, 
279,  284,  395,  513. 

Precedents:  Calhoun  on,  265,  399-400, 
479,  486,  528,  546,  677,  680,  702. 

Preemption.  See  Bills  to  Cede  the 
Public  Lands  within  the  Limits  of 


the  New  States:  preemption  feature 
of;  Prospective  Preemption  Bill; 
Public  Lands,  U.S.:  preemption  in. 

Prentiss,  Samuel:  mentioned,  516-517. 

Presbyterian  Church:  mentioned,  xix, 
123,  333,  478,  534. 

Presidency,  U.S.:  Calhoun  on  office  of, 
546,  594,  752-753,  803-804,  806, 
828;  Calhoun  on  veto  power  of, 
589-590,  702-704,  752;  Calhoun’s 
aspirations  and  prospects  for,  xxii, 

5,  40,  42-43,  163,  165,  174,  245, 
269-270,  273,  288,  292,  299,  314, 
318,  336,  340-341,  348,  379,  390, 
405,  458,  508-509,  519,  545, 
600-601,  649-650,  698,  761,  769, 
772-774,  775-778,  781-782,  784, 
786-787,  789-790,  792,  795-800, 
802-806,  808-812,  815-817,  819- 
823,  825,  828-831;  single  term 
for,  413,  508.  See  also  Appoint¬ 
ments  and  removals;  Executive 
power  and  patronage;  Harrison, 
William  Henry;  Tyler,  John;  Van 
Buren,  Martin. 

Presidential  election  of  1824:  men¬ 
tioned,  35,  38-39. 

Presidential  election  of  1828:  men¬ 
tioned,  xiii,  458. 

Presidential  election  of  1836:  men¬ 
tioned,  95,  385. 

Presidential  election  of  1840:  antici¬ 
pated  and  described,  ix-xvi,  xxi, 

3,  14,  20,  22,  29,  40-41,  61,  68-69, 
95,  97,  117,  119,  132,  164,  170, 
172-174,  187-188,  190-191, 
193-194,  198-199,  229-230,  239, 
242-243,  273,  280,  285,  291,  299, 
313-314,  317-318,  320-323, 
325-327,  335-337,  341,  348-349, 
355,  360,  362-364,  368-373,  376, 
378-380,  382,  384-390,  405,  467, 
502-503,  507,  514,  536,  538,  549, 
555,  561,  588,  590-592,  597-598, 
603-605,  611,  622-623,  635, 
638-639,  661,  663-664,  690,  709- 
710,  721,  754,  778,  785,  805,  817, 
821;  correspondence  with  cam- 
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paign  committees  during,  244-246, 
266-272,  275-283,  286-295,  297- 
298,  309-310,  317,  323-332, 
337-339,  344-347,  349-354,  356- 
358,  365-366,  369-370,  374-375. 

Presidential  election  of  1844:  antic¬ 
ipated,  xxi-xxii,  42,  199,  405, 
413-414,  417,  508-509,  648-650, 
659,  703-704,  771-772,  784,  786, 
789,  792,  795-800,  802-806,  808- 
812,  815-816,  819-823,  825, 
828-829.  See  also  Presidency, 

U.S.:  Calhoun’s  aspirations  and 
prospects  for. 

Preston,  William  C.:  casts  deciding 
vote  on  Henry  Clay’s  bank  bill, 

514,  651,  656,  659;  mentioned, 
xii,  38-39,  121,  166,  173,  187-188, 
335,  379,  390,  414,  467,  517, 

754,  810;  opposes  Calhoun  on 
branch  mints,  180—182. 

Prince  Georges  County,  Md.:  me¬ 
morial  from,  473—474. 

Princeton  University  Library:  docu¬ 
ment  in,  776. 

“Principles  of  1798”:  references  to, 
xv,  26,  245,  269,  281-282,  289,  291- 
293,  297,  323-325,  328,  349,  378, 
389,  405,  415,  466,  778,  824. 

Pringle,  James  R.:  mentioned,  41. 

Prioleau,  Samuel,  Jr.:  recommendation 
of,  14. 

Prospective  Preemption  Bill:  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  Calhoun  to, 

419,  422;  mentioned,  476,  492-493, 
498,  504,  508-509,  514;  speeches 
and  remarks  on,  415,  419,  422- 
444,  447,  449-466.  See  also  Bills 
to  Cede  the  Public  Lands  within 
the  Limits  of  the  New  States: 
preemption  feature  of. 

Providence  and  God:  references  to, 
xx,  5,  10-11,  66,  87,  91,  143,  163, 
200,  225,  251,  256,  269,  271,  289, 
292,  298,  318,  323,  351-352, 
354-355,  375,  447,  491,  494, 

621,  729. 

Providence,  R.I.:  mentioned,  410. 


Prussia:  mentioned,  313,  473^174, 
559-560. 

Public  debt,  U.S.:  mentioned,  18,  28, 
48,  75,  78,  85, 169,  204,  267-269, 

271,  288-289,  292-294,  345, 
350-353,  381,  384,  402,  416,  453, 
459-461,  466,  480,  528,  536-537, 
541,  543-544,  580-583,  585,  589, 
596,  598,  612,  615-616,  619,  621, 
628-629,  631-639,  663,  692,  704, 
709,  711-712,  722,  752,  766. 

See  also  Loan  bills. 

Public  Lands,  U.S.:  auction  system  in, 
493-495;  Calhoun’s  proposal  to 
cede  to  the  States  ( see  Bills  to  Cede 
the  Public  Lands  within  the 
Limits  of  the  New  States);  distri¬ 
bution  of  revenue  from  to  States 
(see  Distribution);  individual 
claims  to,  62,  306,  311-312,  315, 
506-507,  516,  520-522,  531,  654, 
667,  686,  737,  740,  755;  men¬ 
tioned,  86,  168,  204-205,  290, 

398,  464,  483,  485,  492,  619-620, 
634;  minimum  price  system  in, 
493-495;  preemption  in,  33,  492— 
496  ( see  also  Bills  to  Cede  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Lands  within  the  Limits  of  the 
New  States:  preemption  feature  of; 
Prospective  Preemption  Bill); 
speeches  on,  423—444,  449—466, 
476-496,  714-737.  See  also  Gen¬ 
eral  Land  Office,  U.S.;  Prospective 
Preemption  Bill. 

Purinton,  William  H.:  mentioned,  272. 

Purinton,  Winslow  H.:  mentioned, 

272. 

Putney,  A.H.:  mentioned,  272. 

Quash  (slave):  mentioned,  391,  510. 


Radical  faction:  mentioned,  758—759. 
Rafn,  Charles  C.:  from,  234,  800. 
Railroads:  mentioned,  55,  68-69,  93, 
169-170,  181,  309,  339,  347, 
359-360,  377,  402,  744-746,  764, 
776-777,  807-808,  811,  815,  824. 
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Raleigh,  N.C.:  mentioned,  377,  523, 

750. 

Raleigh,  N.C.,  North  Carolina 
Standard:  documents  in,  365, 

577,  714. 

Raleigh,  N.C.,  Star :  mentioned,  498. 

Ramseur,  Jacob  A.:  to,  349. 

Ramseur,  Stephen  D.:  mentioned,  351. 

Randall,  Carver:  mentioned,  14, 
165-166. 

Randolph,  John:  mentioned,  264—265, 
497,  626-627. 

Ratcliffe, - :  mentioned,  27. 

Reed,  Samuel:  claim  of,  114. 

Reid,  Laura  Green:  mentioned,  341, 
347-348. 

Reinhardt,  Michael:  to,  349. 

Relfe,  James  H.:  mentioned,  395. 

Religion:  mentioned,  xix-xx,  41, 
100-101,  123,  153, 155,  158,  166, 
195-196,  240,  325,  332-333,  478, 
491,  534,  621,  768,  794.  See  also 
Providence  and  God. 

Removals  of  federal  officials.  See 
Appointments  and  removals. 

Report  on  the  Bill  to  Cede  the  Public 
Lands  to  the  States  ( May  13, 
1840):  authorship  of,  227,  238, 
314;  mentioned,  33,  163,  186,  238, 
301-302,  314,  485-486,  494; 
text  of,  208-228. 

Report  on  the  Circulation  of  In¬ 
cendiary  Publications  (1836): 
mentioned,  827. 

Report  on  the  Extent  of  the  Executive 
Patronage  (1835):  mentioned, 
463-464,  751. 

Republican  party:  references  to,  xxi, 
14,  20,  28-29,  67,  265,  267-269, 
271-272,  275-277,  281-282, 
286-287,  289,  291-293,  297, 
309-310,  317-318,  324,  326-329, 
331,  338-339,  345-346,  349-351, 
353,  357,  364-366,  368-371,  374- 
376,  378,  405,  466,  479,  502,  515, 
533-537,  543,  550-551,  572,  583- 
584,  624-625,  651,  654,  659,  663, 
698,  752-753,  758-759,  767,  769, 
772-773,  778,  785-786,  789,  792, 


801,  806,  812,  814-816,  820,  828. 
See  also  Democratic  party;  “Prin¬ 
ciples  of  1798.” 

Revenue  Cutter  Service,  U.S.:  appli¬ 
cations  for,  15-16,  19,  158. 

Rhett,  Robert  Barnwell:  mentioned, 

6,  20,  166,  190,  334,  819-820. 

Rhode  Island:  banks  of,  258;  men¬ 
tioned,  80-81,  112-113,  410; 
Senators  from  (see  Dixon,  Nathan 
F.;  Knight,  Nehemiah  R. ). 

Rice:  mentioned,  125,  183,  456-457, 
474,  483-484,  541,  763,  768. 

Rice,  Gilbert  C.:  to,  774. 

Richardson,  John  P.:  from,  501; 
gubernatorial  candidacy  of,  118, 
134-137,  173,  190,  197,  239,  241- 
242;  mentioned,  334. 

Richardson,  Turner  H.:  mentioned, 

157,  339. 

Richmond,  Va.:  mentioned,  68,  110, 
161,  332,  786,  824-825. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer:  documents 
in,  33,  70,  139,  182,  200,  235,  266, 
270,  275,  290,  292,  297,  304, 

309,  318,  327,  349,  369,  374,  418, 
423,  496,  524,  543,  551,  556,  560, 
571,  577,  630,  653,  660,  674,  701, 
714,  744,  755,  777;  from  the  editor 
of,  824;  mentioned,  16,  184, 
713-714,  782,  785,  789. 

Richmond,  Va.,  Whig  and  Public 
Advertiser:  documents  in,  33,  42, 

45,  46,  50,  52,  56. 

Ridgway,  Joseph:  mentioned,  30. 

Rio  Bravo:  mentioned,  334. 

Ritchie,  Thomas:  from,  824;  men¬ 
tioned,  16,  713,  782,  785-786. 

See  also  Richmond,  Va.,  Enquirer. 

Rives,  Alexander:  mentioned,  416. 

Rives,  Francis  E.:  mentioned,  761. 

Rives,  John  C.:  mentioned,  52,  54, 
411;  removal  of  as  Senate  printer, 
519-530,  561. 

Rives,  William  C.:  and  Alexander 
McLeod  case,  563,  567-568;  men¬ 
tioned,  xii,  277,  497,  549,  601,  659, 
695,  750,  753,  786. 

Roads:  mentioned,  216-217,  319, 
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342,  391,  446,  523,  824,  830. 

See  also  Cumberland  Road. 

Roane,  Spencer:  mentioned,  293. 

Roane,  William  H.:  mentioned,  ix-x, 
68,  98,  276-277. 

Roberts,  Albert  M.:  mentioned,  58,  62. 

Roberts,  Eliza  S.:  mentioned,  58. 

Robinson,  Henry:  to,  309. 

Rockbridge  County,  Va.:  mentioned, 
277. 

Rocky  Mountains:  mentioned,  286. 

Rodman, - :  mentioned,  648. 

Roman  Catholic  Church:  mentioned, 
240,  478. 

Rome,  ancient:  references  to,  113, 

154,  389,  391,  420,  823. 

Rosen,  Robert:  document  owned  by,  5. 

Rothschilds:  mentioned,  725. 

Rowan,  John:  mentioned,  265. 

Rowell,  R.:  to,  278. 

Roxborough,  N.C.:  mentioned,  365. 

Ruffin,  Edmund:  to,  366. 

Ruiz, - :  mentioned,  155. 

Russell,  Bennet:  mentioned,  709. 

Russia:  minister  from  (see  Bodisco, 
Alexander  de);  references  to, 

318,  731. 

Rutherford,  John:  mentioned,  161, 
825. 

Rutledge,  Edward:  mentioned,  468. 

Rutledge,  Henry  Middleton:  men¬ 
tioned,  467-468. 

Ryan,  C.E.:  to,  278. 

Rye:  John  C.  Calhoun’s  crop  of,  511. 

Sabine  River:  mentioned,  286,  728. 

St.  Augustine,  Fla.  Territory:  men¬ 
tioned,  42. 

St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  Gazette :  docu¬ 
ments  in,  40,  293;  mentioned,  295. 

St.  Croix  River:  mentioned,  728. 

St.  Joseph’s  Bay:  mentioned,  58. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.:  mentioned,  119,  397, 
472,  513. 

St.  Peters  (now  in  Minn.):  men¬ 
tioned,  398. 

Salisbury,  N.C.:  mentioned,  362, 

377,  523,  750. 


Salt:  duties  on,  106-110,  711,  725, 

762;  mentioned,  231,  244. 

Saluda  River:  mentioned,  780-781, 
783. 

Sampit  River:  mentioned,  131. 

Sanders,  George  N.:  from,  244;  to, 

280,  324. 

Sanders,  Lewis:  mentioned,  246. 

Sanders,  Reid:  mentioned,  325. 

Sanford,  Frederick  H.:  from,  502; 
to,  515. 

Sanford,  William:  to,  278. 

Santo  Domingo:  mentioned,  788. 

Saratoga,  N.Y. :  Patrick  Calhoun  visits, 
608. 

Saunders,  Romulus  M.:  mentioned, 
598. 

Savannah,  Ga.:  mentioned,  58,  503, 
745. 

Savannah  River:  mentioned,  244. 

Sawneys  Branch:  mentioned,  391,  396, 
420,  444-445. 

Sawyer,  Ansel:  claim  of,  311—312. 

Schoolcraft,  Henry  R.:  from,  207; 
mentioned,  273,  658;  to,  306. 

Scotland:  mentioned,  122,  155,  791. 

Scott  County,  Ky.:  to  a  committee  in, 
287. 

Scott,  James  E.:  to,  327. 

Scott,  Winfield:  mentioned,  414. 

Seaton,  William  W.:  mentioned, 
52-53,  529-530. 

Selma,  Ala.:  Calhoun’s  remarks  at, 
xx— xxi,  534—535;  mentioned,  340, 
342. 

Seminole  War:  mentioned,  58,  204, 
619. 

Senate,  U.S.:  Calhoun’s  possible 
retirement  from,  40,  244,  318,  341, 
506;  Calhoun’s  reelection  to,  318, 
501,  506;  chamber  of,  160,  504- 
505;  controversy  over  contract 
with  printers  of,  519-530,  561; 
Doorkeeper  of,  372—373,  525, 

594  (see  also  Beale,  Robert); 
expenses  of,  4,  96,  214,  216,  273- 
275,  285,  304,  309,  406-407, 
424-425,  485,  546,  561,  582; 
freedom  of  debate  in,  xv,  544,  562, 
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571-576,  582,  589,  591-593,  607, 
609-612,  614-616,  623-629, 

638,  663,  667-668,  673-674, 
679-684,  693-695,  704-705,  707, 
713,  743-744,  757;  instructions 
by  States  to  members  of,  60,  62, 
277;  obligation  of  States  to  fill 
vacancies  in,  496-497,  656,  659, 
663-664,  817;  President  Pro 
Tempore  of,  668,  671-674,  676- 
678,  680-684,  744;  proceedings  and 
rules  of,  23,  34,  228,  275,  295-296, 
401,  444,  520,  598,  602,  607,  617, 
626,  652,  667-668,  670-674, 
676-684,  688,  699-700,  714,  750, 
753;  proposed  official  reporters  for, 
280;  Secretary  of,  150,  155,  316, 
375,  459,  463,  525,  670,  679,  692. 

Senate,  U.S.,  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture:  mentioned,  474. 

Senate,  U.S.,  Committee  on  Claims: 
mentioned,  58—59. 

Senate,  U.S.,  Committee  on  Com¬ 
merce:  mentioned,  41,  131,  159, 
277-278,  404. 

Senate,  U.S.,  Committee  on  Finance: 
mentioned,  39,  41—42,  106,  228, 
547-550,  638,  641,  646,  755-756, 
760. 

Senate,  U.S.,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations:  Calhoun’s  appointment 
to,  379;  mentioned,  157,  172, 
177-178,  404,  473-474,  563. 

Senate,  U.S.,  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs:  mentioned,  399. 

Senate,  U.S.,  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary:  mentioned,  42,  123,  129. 

Senate,  U.S.,  Committee  on  Manufac¬ 
tures:  mentioned,  46,  234. 

Senate,  U.S.,  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs:  mentioned,  399,  655,  766. 

Senate,  U.S.,  Committee  on  Pensions: 
mentioned,  399—400,  674. 

Senate,  U.S.,  Committee  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Post  Roads:  mentioned, 
747. 

Senate,  U.S.,  Committee  on  the 
Public  Lands:  mentioned,  30,  33- 
34,  39,  163,  186,  394-395,  426- 


427,  438-439,  476,  485-486, 

494,  704-705.  See  also  Report  on 
the  Bill  to  Cede  the  Public  Lands 
to  the  States. 

Senate,  U.S.,  Committee  on  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Claims:  mentioned,  58, 

236,  382,  395. 

Senate,  U.S.,  Select  Committee  on  the 
Bankrupt  Bill:  mentioned,  275. 

Senate,  U.S.,  Select  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Currency:  men¬ 
tioned,  547-549. 

Senate,  U.S.,  Select  Committee  on  the 
Territory  of  Oregon:  mentioned,  96. 

Senate,  U.S.,  Select  Committee  on 
William  Henry  Harrison’s  Widow  s 
Pension:  mentioned,  593—595. 

Senate,  U.S.,  Select  Committee  to 
Report  on  the  Memorial  of  Samuel 
Forrey:  Calhoun’s  membership 
on,  3. 

Seneca  River:  mentioned,  58,  342, 

445,  512. 

Sergeant,  John:  mentioned,  402. 

Sessions,  J.T.:  from,  231. 

Sessions,  Ransom:  from,  231. 

Sessions,  Thomas:  from,  231. 

Sevier,  Ambrose  H.:  mentioned,  483, 
499,  699,  789. 

Seward,  William  H.:  mentioned,  346, 
789. 

Seymour,  George:  from,  54. 

Shanklin,  Joseph  V. :  mentioned,  395, 
416. 

Sharps, - :  mentioned,  6. 

Shaw,  Nathaniel:  mentioned,  272. 

Shaw,  Thomas  S.:  from,  131. 

Sheep:  mentioned,  65. 

Shegog,  Robert:  introduction  of,  604. 

Shelton,  Edwin:  from,  290;  to,  297. 

Shepard,  Charles  B.:  mentioned,  782. 

Shepard,  Charles  U.:  mentioned,  22. 

Sherman,  William  T. :  mentioned,  369. 

Sherwood,  John  D.:  to,  121. 

Ships.  See  Boats  and  ships. 

Short,  Peter  B.:  to,  352. 

Shuter’s  Hill,  Va.:  mentioned,  286. 

Sickles,  Nicholas:  to,  777. 

Sieyes,  Abbe:  mentioned,  825. 
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Silk:  duties  on,  46,  182-183,  455-457, 
467,  483;  mentioned,  64,  194,  475. 

Silver:  mentioned,  181,  228,  537,  540, 
553-554,  560,  562,  581,  619-620, 
637,  640,  642,  644-645. 

Silverton,  S.C.:  mentioned,  660. 

Simkins,  Emma  Floride:  death  of, 
194-195. 

Simonds,  Joseph  W.:  mentioned,  182. 

Singleton,  James:  from,  231. 

Sioux  Indians:  mentioned,  398—399. 

Slate,  Asahel:  from,  231. 

Slavery:  Calhoun  on,  98-99,  153, 
357-358,  478,  565,  567,  654,  827- 
828;  in  Calhoun  family,  13,  150, 
322,  333,  344,  355-356,  367, 

373,  391-392,  403-405,  411,  415, 
420,  445,  448,  472,  510-511,  647, 
656,  684-685,  830;  mentioned, 

18,  44,  319,  356,  603,  768-769, 
780-781,  810.  See  also  Abolition. 

Slave  trade,  foreign:  suppression  of, 
280,  315.  See  also  Great  Britain: 
abolition  efforts  of. 

Sloan,  William:  mentioned,  412,  573, 
826-827. 

Smart,  James  R.:  from,  231. 

Smith, - :  delivers  Calhoun’s  letter 

to  Martin  Van  Buren,  670. 

Smith,  A.R.:  from,  231. 

Smith,  Arthur:  mentioned,  692. 

Smith,  Franklin:  to,  356. 

Smith,  James  M.:  receipt  from,  788. 

Smith,  Joseph  Coleman:  from,  231. 

Smith,  Oliver  H.:  mentioned,  305- 
306,  483,  704-705. 

Smith,  Samuel:  possibly  mentioned, 
264-265. 

Smithsonian  Institution:  mentioned, 
779. 

Smith,  Thomas  L.:  mentioned,  227. 

Smith,  William  (of  S.C. ):  possibly 
mentioned,  264-265. 

Smith,  William  (of  Va. ):  mentioned, 
276;  to,  396. 

Smoot,  George  H.:  from,  286;  to,  286. 

Snow:  references  to,  44,  114,  409, 
510. 

South:  Calhoun  on  interests  of. 


xi-xii,  75,  156,  179-180,  228-230, 
258-260,  299,  304-305,  323-324, 
328-332,  338-339,  345-347,  351, 

354,  357-358,  366-368,  372,  413- 
414,  443,  474,  483-484,  498,  535, 
538-543,  603,  621-622,  650,  654, 
687-688,  690,  706,  717-718, 
745-746,  761,  765,  804;  men¬ 
tioned,  xiii,  xvi-xvii,  14,  20,  22, 

41,  163-165,  184,  290,  292,  314, 
322,  544,  555,  558,  591,  607, 

650,  657-658,  669,  768-769,  786, 
789,  794,  797-799,  815,  820-821, 
828.  See  also  Agriculture:  Southern. 

South  America:  mentioned,  765. 

See  also  individual  countries. 

Southard,  Samuel  L.:  as  President  Pro 
Tempore  of  the  Senate,  668,  671— 
673,  676-678,  682-684,  744; 
mentioned,  34. 

South  Carolina:  applicants  from,  14, 
58,  158,  165-166,  231-233,  235, 
238,  285,  302,  473;  banks  of,  243, 
377,  383,  410,  555,  613  (see  also 
Boyce,  Ker;  Elmore,  Franklin  H.); 
claimants  from,  24,  41,  58—59, 

62,  131,  158,  182,  236,  277,  382, 
395,  516,  521  ( see  also  Orr, 
Christopher);  General  Assembly 
of,  xiv,  243,  318,  323,  327,  355, 
372-373,  377-379,  389-390,  413- 
414,  462,  501,  506,  782,  803, 

808,  823,  825,  827;  mentioned, 
xix,  15,  67,  165,  251,  297,  325, 

341,  343,  412,  453,  510,  514,  535, 
555,  771,  781;  petitions  and  me¬ 
morials  from,  37-38,  41-42,  58,  65, 
114,  131,  159,  231-233,  497;  poli¬ 
tics  of,  4,  40-41,  61-62,  93-95, 
116-118,  132-138,  162,  170,  172- 
174,  187-194,  197-200,  228-231, 
239-244,  273,  275,  285,  299, 

301,  314,  317-318,  322-323, 
326-327,  335-339,  344-347,  349, 

355,  359-360,  368-379,  389-390, 
402,  405,  413-414,  458,  462-463, 
506,  516,  531-532,  543,  551,  613, 
658-660,  689,  727,  782,  788-790, 
795,  797,  799,  801,  803-804,  808- 
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810,  815,  819-823,  825,  827-829 
( see  also  Nullification;  Nullifiers); 
refuses  share  of  distribution  of 
federal  land  revenue,  801,  823,  825, 
827;  Representatives  from  (see 
Butler,  Sampson  H.;  Butler,  Wil¬ 
liam;  Caldwell,  Patrick  Calhoun; 
Campbell,  John;  Elmore,  Frank¬ 
lin  H.;  Govan,  Andrew  R.;  Griffin, 
John  K.;  Holmes,  Isaac  E.;  Mc¬ 
Duffie,  George;  Pickens,  Francis 
W.;  Rhett,  Robert  Barnwell; 
Richardson,  John  P.;  Thompson, 
Waddy,  Jr.);  Senator  from  (see 
Preston,  William  C. ).  See  also 
specific  towns  and  districts. 

South  Carolina  College:  presidency  of, 
810. 

South  Carolina  Department  of  Ar¬ 
chives  and  History:  documents  in, 
826. 

South  Carolina  Railroad:  mentioned, 
309,  359-360,  377,  402,  807-808. 

Southern  Literary  Messenger:  receipt 
for,  161. 

South  Seas  expedition:  mentioned,  517. 

Spain:  mentioned,  8,  155,  315,  491, 
538,  716,  779-780,  787,  831. 

Spain,  August  O.:  quoted,  xv  note. 

Spartanburg,  S.C.:  mentioned,  382. 

Specie  Circular:  mentioned,  87. 

Speculation  and  speculators:  refer¬ 
ences  to,  7—12,  19,  86,  212—213, 
220,  254,  405,  430,  455,  464-465, 
491,  493-495,  524,  572,  582,  635, 
638,  643,  694,  711,  725,  735,  760, 
766.  See  also  Capital  and 
capitalists. 

Speeches  of  John  C.  Calhoun :  docu¬ 
ments  in,  70,  139,  246,  423,  449, 
476,  563,  714. 

Speech  on  Felix  Grundy’s  Report  on 
the  Assumption  by  the  General 
Government  of  the  Debts  of  the 
States  (February  5,  1840):  men¬ 
tioned,  96,  98,  105,  112,  115-117, 
124,  131-132,  138,  164,  182,  184- 
186,  245;  text  of,  70-94. 

Speech  on  the  Case  of  the  Brig 


Enterprise  (March  13,  1840): 
mentioned,  159-161,  163-164,  172, 
182,  192,  194;  remarks  following 
up,  177-180;  text  of,  139-157. 

Speech  on  the  Bankrupt  Bill  (June 
2,  1840):  mentioned,  238,  285, 

299,  301,  314;  text  of,  246-265. 

Speech  on  the  Prospective  Preemption 
Bill  (January  12,  1841):  men¬ 
tioned,  490,  504,  506,  508-509, 

514;  text  of,  423—444. 

Speech  on  John  J.  Crittenden’s 
Proposal  to  Distribute  the 
Proceeds  of  the  Public  Lands  to 
the  States  (January  23,  1841): 
mentioned,  467,  471,  480,  490,  504, 
506,  508-509,  514;  text  of, 
449-466. 

Speech  in  Reply  to  Daniel  Webster 
and  Henry  Clay  on  the  Proposal  to 
Distribute  the  Proceeds  of  the 
Public  Lands  to  the  States  (January 
30,  1841):  mentioned,  496,  498, 
504,  506,  508-509,  514;  text  of, 
476-496. 

Speech  on  the  Case  of  Alexander 
McLeod  (June  11,  1841):  men¬ 
tioned,  649-650,  652,  770,  774; 
text  of,  563-571. 

Speech  on  the  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  ( June  21,  1841 ) : 
mentioned,  649-650,  652,  770, 
774;  text  of,  577-591. 

Speech  on  tire  Loan  Bill  ( July  19, 
1841):  text  of,  630-640. 

Speech  on  the  Bill  to  Distribute  the 
Proceeds  of  the  Sales  of  the  Public 
Lands  to  the  States  (August  24, 

1841 ) :  mentioned,  767-770,  774, 
776,  785,  790;  text  of,  714-737. 

Spencer,  John  C.:  mentioned,  785-786, 
788. 

Spoils:  references  to,  xvi,  37,  135,  172, 
191,  331,  363-364,  376,  711, 

723,  798,  802,  806,  808,  814-815, 
821,  828.  See  also  Executive  power 
and  patronage. 

Spratley,  Peter  T.:  mentioned,  740. 

Sproull,  James:  to,  344. 
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Stages:  mentioned,  xvii,  300,  340, 

377,  523,  750,  803. 

Stalver,  Joseph:  from,  231. 

Staples,  Samuel:  mentioned,  272. 

Starke,  Wyatt  W.:  mentioned,  327, 
337,  355. 

Stark,  James  H.:  to,  323. 

Starkweather,  David  A.:  mentioned, 
410. 

Starnes,  Ebenezer:  from,  502;  to,  515. 

State  debts:  federal  assumption  of, 

4,  7-12,  46,  61,  70-94,  96,  98,  105, 
112,  115-117,  168,  245,  329,  379, 
442-443,  454-456,  465,  471, 

479,  483-484,  528,  580,  582-583, 
585,  609,  637,  642,  652,  661, 
686-687,  692,  706,  711,  722, 
724-726,  733,  771,  815,  824-825. 
See  also  Distribution. 

State  Department,  U.S.:  appointments 
in,  23,  59,  67,  159,  162,  312-313, 
341,  402,  507,  817-819;  business 
of,  45,  315,  507,  512,  559-560, 
563-571,  772,  778-780,  787; 
Secretaries  of  (see  Forsyth,  John; 
Webster,  Daniel).  See  also 
Enterprise-,  Patent  Office,  U.S. 

Sterling,  John  C.:  mentioned,  291-292, 
506. 

Sterling,  Micah:  to,  291,  506,  650. 

Stevens,  -  (overseer):  mentioned, 

44,  194,  381,  392-393,  445,  511. 

Stevenson,  Andrew:  from,  184;  men¬ 
tioned,  146,  164;  to,  161,  165,  207. 

Stevenson,  James  N.:  from,  231. 

Stevenson,  Samuel  M.:  from,  231. 

Stevens,  Thaddeus:  mentioned,  414. 

Stewart,  Charles:  mentioned,  822. 

Stiles,  William  H.:  from,  502,  515. 

Stith,  Drury:  mentioned,  740. 

Storms:  expert  on,  116,  207. 

Story,  Joseph:  Commentaries  of,  389. 

Stowe,  Larkin:  to,  349. 

Strange,  Robert:  from,  158;  men¬ 
tioned,  121;  to,  166. 

Strangways,  W.  Fox:  from,  155. 

Street,  Charles  P.:  from,  290;  to,  297. 

Street,  Thaddeus:  from,  334. 

Stuart,  John  A.:  from,  497,  531, 


788,  819;  mentioned,  118,  336; 
to,  40,  532.  See  also  Charleston, 
S.C.,  Mercury. 

Stuart,  John  T.:  to,  xi. 

Stuart,  Robert:  from,  657. 

Sturgeon,  Daniel:  mentioned,  395, 
419. 

Subtreasury.  See  Independent 
Treasury. 

Sugar:  duties  on,  711,  742—743; 
mentioned,  91,  231. 

Sumach:  duties  on,  741. 

Sumner,  Charles:  introduction  of,  138- 
139;  to,  xi,  139. 

Supreme  Court,  U.S.:  Justices  of  (see 
Baldwin,  Henry;  Catron,  John; 
McLean,  John;  Story,  Joseph); 
mentioned,  30,  407,  472,  513,  702. 
See  also  McCulloch  v.  Maryland. 

Surry  County,  Va.:  resolutions  from, 
740. 

Sussex  County,  Va.:  resolutions  from, 
761. 

Sutton, - :  mentioned,  410. 

Suwanee  River:  mentioned,  42. 

Suydam,  Edmund:  to,  777. 

Sweet  Springs,  Va.:  mentioned,  122. 

Taliaferro,  Lawrence:  from,  398. 

Tallmadge,  Nathaniel  P.:  mentioned, 
100-101. 

Tappan,  Benjamin:  mentioned,  100, 
104-105,  168,  406,  743-744. 

Tariff:  letters  from  advocate  of,  16-19, 
63-66;  mentioned,  29,  41,  46—47, 
68,  117,  131-132,  138,  164,  187, 
192,  228-230,  267-269,  271, 

294,  302,  329-331,  339,  362-365, 
379,  390,  402,  405,  416,  423,  428, 
442,  447,  467,  471,  475-476,  506, 
515,  517,  519,  535,  543-544, 

596,  598,  612,  622-623,  631,  634, 
637,  642,  659,  661,  663,  691-692, 
698,  701,  703-708,  711,  713,  738, 
740,  748-750,  752,  761,  771, 
773-774,  805,  812,  823,  826;  of 
1816,  18,  64,  75;  of  1824,  75,  84, 
127-128,  204,  732,  734;  of  1828, 
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75-80,  84-87,  126-128,  204-205, 
268,  271,  281,  458-459,  461-462, 
537,  539,  621,  626,  633,  721, 
732-734;  of  1832,  475;  remarks 
by  Calhoun  on,  106-111,  124-128, 
182-183,  201-206,  233-234,  303, 
45&-466,  473-474,  477,  482-484, 
537-541,  580-590,  617-620, 
687-691,  715-736,  739,  741-747, 
755-766.  See  also  Compromise 
Tariff  of  1833;  Speech  on  Felix 
Grundy’s  Report  on  the  Assumption 
by  the  General  Government  of  the 
Debts  of  the  States. 

Tate,  Samuel:  mentioned,  362. 

Taylor,  Benjamin:  to,  287. 

Taylor,  Charles  H.K.:  to,  365. 

Taylor,  Franck:  mentioned,  530. 

Taylor,  John  (of  Caroline):  men¬ 
tioned,  293. 

Taylor,  William  P.:  to,  292. 

Tazewell,  Littleton  W.:  mentioned, 
265,  371-372,  378,  825. 

Tea:  duties  on,  83,  582,  711,  725, 
732,  752;  mentioned,  91,  193. 

Temperance:  Calhoun’s,  xviii  note,  20. 

Tennessee:  mentioned,  308—309, 

431,  573,  604,  776,  829;  politics 
of,  170,  359,  371,  656,  659, 
663-664,  698,  782,  784,  805,  817- 
819;  public  lands  in,  33,  209; 
Representatives  from,  20  (see  also 
Bell,  John;  Turney,  Hopkins  L.; 
Watterson,  Harvey  M.);  Senators 
from  (see  Anderson,  Alexander  O.; 
Grundy,  Felix;  Nicholson,  Alfred 
O.P.;  White,  Hugh  L.). 

Tennessee  River:  mentioned,  169. 

Tennille,  William  A.:  to,  278. 

Territories,  U.S.:  abolition  in,  xii  note; 
public  lands  in,  209,  215,  223- 
224,  428,  450,  453,  486,  489-490, 
492,  494-495,  717.  See  also  Florida 
Territory;  Iowa  Territory;  Oregon 
Territory;  St.  Peters;  Wisconsin 
Territory. 

Terry,  Nathaniel:  from,  533;  to,  533. 

Terrysville,  S.C.:  mentioned,  311. 

Texana,  Tex.:  mentioned,  361. 


Texas:  mentioned,  66,  361-362,  728. 

Texas  State  Library:  document  in,  803. 

Thomas,  Ebenezer  Smith:  to,  655. 

Thomas,  Francis:  mentioned,  782. 

Thomas,  Lorenzo:  to,  831. 

Thompson,  -  (of  Edgefield 

District,  S.C.):  mentioned,  783. 

Thompson,  Jacob:  from,  159;  men¬ 
tioned,  356. 

Thompson,  Waddy,  Jr.:  mentioned, 

62,  166,  173,  187-188,  335,  347, 
368,  414,  467. 

Thomson,  R.A.:  from,  231. 

Thomson,  Walton  M.:  mentioned,  709, 
714. 

Thurman,  Allen  G.:  to,  293. 

Toasts:  by  Calhoun,  28,  324. 

Tobacco:  European  trade  in,  125,  183, 
193,  206,  313,  455-457,  473-474, 
483-484,  541,  559-560,  763,  768. 

Todd,  Charles  S.:  mentioned,  336. 

Tom  (slave):  mentioned,  373,  411, 
510. 

Tombigbee  River:  mentioned,  43,  115. 

Tonine  (slave):  mentioned,  510. 

Tories:  Calhoun  characterizes, 
742-743. 

Tornadoes:  mentioned,  259,  287. 

Totten,  Joseph  G.:  from,  166,  234;  to, 
165. 

Townes,  George  Franklin:  mentioned, 
xx,  372;  to,  xix,  412. 

Townes,  Henry  H.:  from,  372;  men¬ 
tioned,  xix-xx,  398,  414. 

Townes,  Joanna  Hall:  mentioned, 
xix-xx. 

Townes,  Lucretia  Calhoun:  men¬ 
tioned,  xix-xx,  414. 

Townes,  Samuel  A. :  from,  xix;  men¬ 
tioned,  xx. 

Townes,  William:  mentioned,  xx. 

Townsend,  John:  to,  xiii. 

Towson,  Sophia  Bingham:  to,  26. 

Treadwell,  David:  from,  231. 

Treasury  Department,  U.S.:  appoint¬ 
ments  and  removals  in,  15-16,  19, 
158,  402,  414,  550-551,  771;  busi¬ 
ness  of,  41-42,  160-161,  227,  231- 
233,  277-278,  302-303,  316,  375, 
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388,  395,  516-517,  526-527,  640- 
641,  645;  mentioned,  61,  169-170, 
172,  264,  399,  593,  606,  646,  666- 
667,  687,  723,  748;  Register  of, 
227;  Secretaries  of  (see  Ewing, 
Thomas;  Forward,  Walter;  Wood¬ 
bury,  Levi);  Solicitor  of,  160;  Trea¬ 
surer  in,  553—554,  560,  640—641, 
645,  793.  See  also  Claims  against 
U.S.  government;  Compromise 
Tariff  of  1833;  Deposit  Act  of 
1836;  Distribution;  Expenditures, 
public;  Fiscal  Bank  Bill;  Fiscal  Cor¬ 
poration  Bill;  General  Land  Office, 
U.S.;  Independent  Treasury;  Loan 
bills;  National  Bank;  Public  debt, 
U.S.;  Public  Lands,  U.S.;  Revenue 
Cutter  Service,  U.S.;  Speech  on 
the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury;  State  debts;  Tariff; 
Treasury  notes;  United  States  Mint. 

Treasury  notes:  mentioned,  47-49, 
336,  502,  577-579,  614-616,  618, 
629,  631-636,  825-826. 

Trenholm,  George  A.:  from,  497,  531; 
to,  532. 

Trescot,  Henry:  from,  41. 

Trevilian,  John  M.:  from,  701. 

Trist,  Nicholas  P.:  mentioned,  23,  59, 
315. 

Trust  funds:  held  by  U.S.,  766. 

Turkey  Creek:  mentioned,  781,  783. 

Turney,  Hopkins  L.:  mentioned,  276. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala.:  correspondence  with 
a  committee  at,  xviii,  533. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  Flag  of  the  Union: 
document  in,  533. 

Twiggs  County,  Ga. :  mentioned,  503. 

Tyler,  John:  and  Whig  fiscal  policies, 
551,  607,  629,  664,  755-761,  770, 
825-826;  mentioned,  519,  544—545, 
550,  560,  562-563,  574,  589,  599, 
640,  655,  661,  686,  688,  695,  699, 
702,  704,  706,  708-709,  739,  741, 
750-753,  766,  769-772,  781-782, 
784-785,  787-789,  792-793,  795, 
815,  819;  Presidential  election  pros¬ 
pects  of,  xxi,  659,  786,  789-790, 


794,  796,  798-799,  803,  821;  resig¬ 
nation  and  reappointment  of  Cabi¬ 
net  of,  698,  767,  769-773,  780-781, 
785-786,  788,  803;  succeeds  Harri¬ 
son  as  President,  ix,  xxi,  545-546;  to, 
669;  vetoes  bank  bills,  545,  647- 
648,  650,  652,  656-657,  659-660, 
685,  694-695,  698-703,  705,  711, 
713-714,  738,  740,  750-754,  761, 
767,  769-773,  781,  785,  790,  801, 
805;  Vice-Presidential  candidacy 
of,  xii— xiii,  29,  276,  317,  371,  379. 


Uniontown,  Ala.:  mentioned,  298,  322. 

United  States  Commercial  and  Statisti¬ 
cal  Register:  receipt  for,  122. 

United  States  Democratic  Review: 
mentioned,  27,  822. 

United  States  Military  Academy:  ap¬ 
plications  and  appointments  to,  14, 
123,  130-131,  165-166,  234-235, 
473,  520;  Chaplain  of,  195-196; 
mentioned,  369,  599,  647;  Patrick 
Calhoun’s  career  at,  4-7,  14—15, 
21,  44,  311,  348,  351-352, 356,  358- 
359,  408,  522,  558-559,  562,  608, 
647,  767;  Superintendent  of  (see 
Delafield,  Richard). 

United  States  Mint:  mentioned,  ISO- 
182,  578,  632. 

University  of  Alabama:  documents  in 
library  of,  361;  mentioned,  361. 

University  of  California-Berkeley  Li¬ 
brary:  document  in,  372. 

University  of  Georgia:  mentioned, 
793. 

University  of  North  Carolina  Library: 
documents  in,  xii  note,  69,  341, 
523,  738. 

University  of  Notre  Dame  Archives: 
documents  in,  24,  550,  769,  800. 

University  of  South  Carolina:  docu¬ 
ments  in  South  Caroliniana  Library 
of,  xiii,  xix,  5,  7,  14,  24,  27,  54,  55, 
57,  62,  105,  111,  118,  121,  157,  161, 
162,  194,  275,  283,  291,  295,  318, 
324,  332,  333,  334,  337,  339,  340, 
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341,  344,  347,  348,  349,  351,  355, 
358,  359,  360,  361,  362,  366,  367, 
372,  380,  382,  390,  404,  408,  412, 
448,  467,  506,  521,  530,  532,  558, 
562,  575,  604,  630,  648,  650,  655, 
770. 

University  of  Texas  Library:  docu¬ 
ment  in,  803. 

University  of  Virginia:  mentioned, 
608,  738. 

Unknown  persons:  to,  57,  177,  738, 
770. 

Upshur,  Abel  P.:  mentioned,  771,  787. 

Ursula  (slave):  mentioned,  510. 

Usher,  Patrick:  mentioned,  361-362. 


Valdes,  Geronimo:  mentioned,  779— 
780. 

Van  Buren,  John:  to,  777. 

Van  Buren,  Martin:  Calhoun’s  rela¬ 
tions  with,  ix— xi,  3,  34—36,  42—43, 
45,  67-68,  94-95,  97-98,  119,  324; 
described  by  Calhoun,  507-508; 
from,  x;  mentioned,  xii  note,  xv, 
xxi-xxii,  13—14,  16,  23,  41,  58,  132, 
169,  195-196,  199,  203-204,  240, 
258,  265,  276,  312,  315,  338-339, 
349,  376,  389,  392,  405,  409-410, 
441,  447,  449,  519,  588,  628-629, 
709,  711,  795,  812,  818;  Presiden¬ 
tial  candidacies  of,  xii,  20,  25,  68, 
117,  119,  164-165,  191,  193,  230, 
239,  241,  243,  280,  290-291,  313- 
314,  317-318,  328,  336,  352,  355, 
364,  368-369,  371-372,  378,  413, 
417,  638-639,  784,  792,  796,  799, 
809,  811,  821-823,  828;  to,  x,  xiv, 
669. 

Vamum,  H.  Fox:  mentioned,  272. 

Vaux,  Richard:  to,  27. 

Venereal  disease:  mentioned,  5-6. 

Venezuela:  mentioned,  595—597. 

Venice:  mentioned,  248. 

Vereen,  Samuel  P.:  from,  231. 

Vermont:  resolutions  from,  413;  Sena¬ 
tor  from  {see  Prentiss,  Samuel). 


Verplanck,  Gulian  C.:  mentioned, 
110-111. 

Vetch:  Calhoun’s  crop  of,  511. 

Veto:  Calhoun  on  Presidential  power 
of,  589-590,  702-704,  752. 

Vice-President,  U.S.:  Calhoun  as,  39, 
401,  458-461,  672-673;  Calhoun 
on  accession  of  to  Presidency,  546; 
mentioned,  295,  437,  504,  526,  673— 
674,  682,  797;  role  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  in  1840  election  of,  371,  378. 
See  also  Johnson,  Richard  M.;  Tyler, 
John. 

Victoria,  Queen:  mentioned,  xx. 

Vienna:  mentioned,  313. 

Viniculture:  mentioned,  157. 

Virginia:  applicants  from,  396-397, 
473;  Caldwell  family  in,  122-123; 
claimant  from,  667;  land  cession 
of,  450-453,  476-477,  480-482, 
712,  716;  mentioned,  158,  161,  224, 
412,  415,  431,  587-588,  608;  poli¬ 
tics  of,  ix-x,  xiv-xv,  xxi,  3,  20,  23— 
25,  42-43,  68,  170,  275-277,  286- 
287,  290-293,  297-298,  309-310, 
325,  366,  378,  415-416,  466,  496- 
497,  519,  622-623,  660-665,  667- 
668,  670-674,  676-684,  686, 
691-695,  701-704,  708-714,  727, 
738,  740,  753-754,  761,  771, 

782,  785-787,  789-790,  795,  799, 
809,  820,  824-828  {see  also  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Thomas;  “Principles  of  1798”; 
Ritchie,  Thomas;  Tyler,  John); 
Representatives  from  {see  Cary, 
George  B.;  Craig,  Robert;  Drom- 
goole,  George  C.;  Gilmer,  Thomas 
W.;  Goode,  William  O.;  Harris, 
William  A.;  Hopkins,  George  W.; 
Hubard,  Edmund  W.;  Hunter, 
Robert  M.T.;  Jones,  John  W.;  Mal¬ 
lory,  Francis;  Randolph,  John; 
Wise,  Henry  A. ) ;  salt  works  in, 
109-110;  Senators  from  {see 
Archer,  William  S.;  Rives,  William 
C.;  Roane,  William  H.).  See  also 
Richmond,  Va. 
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Virginia  State  Library:  document  in, 
xv  note. 

“Virginia  Whig  and  Nullifier  on  Prin¬ 
ciple”  (pseudonym):  from,  42. 

“W.”  (pseudonym):  from,  16,  63. 

Wabash  River:  mentioned,  24. 

Waccamaw  River:  mentioned,  231— 
232. 

Waddell,  Hugh:  mentioned,  140. 

Walker,  Robert  J.:  from,  159;  men¬ 
tioned,  42,  49,  356,  500,  556-557, 
604,  674,  676. 

Walker,  Tandy:  to,  337. 

Wallace,  A.D.:  to,  389. 

Wall,  Garret  D. :  mentioned,  306-307, 
500. 

Wallow,  J.G.:  from,  231. 

Walsh,  Robert:  mentioned,  153. 

Walthall,  Richard  B.:  mentioned, 
xix-xx. 

War:  laws  of  (see  Speech  on  the  Case 
of  Alexander  McLeod). 

War  Department,  U.S.:  business  of, 
41,  45,  195-196,  207,  272-273, 
312,  559,  630,  654,  666-667,  669, 
767-768,  831;  Calhoun  as  Secretary 
of,  3,  204,  432,  579,  593,  628,  728- 
730,  758—759;  mentioned,  69,  113, 
202,  208,  226,  235,  308,  432,  517, 
599,  628—630,  669,  719;  Secretaries 
of,  771  (see  also  Bell,  John;  Poin¬ 
sett,  Joel  R.;  Spencer,  John  C. ).  See 
also  Fortifications;  Indian  Affairs, 
U.S.  Office  of;  Pensions;  United 
States  Military  Academy. 

Wardlaw,  David  L.:  mentioned,  327, 
335,  470. 

Wardlaw,  Susan  Caroline:  mentioned, 
469-470. 

War  of  1812:  mentioned,  xii,  28,  48- 
49,  58,  63-64,  75,  179,  191,  245, 
268,  271,  277,  302,  341,  537,  565- 
566,  611-612,  623-627,  631-632, 
636,  639-640,  654,  665,  667,  675- 
676,  719,  817-819. 

Warrington,  Lewis:  from,  665. 


Washington  and  Lee  University  Li¬ 
brary:  document  in,  347. 

Washington,  D.C.:  Calhoun’s  life  at, 
5-6,  20-21,  26-27,  57,  160,  237, 
244,  298,  301,  373-374,  378,  381, 
409-410,  504-505,  657;  mentioned, 
186,  235,  378,  403,  407,  417,  511, 
517,  525,  685,  786,  792,  812;  visi¬ 
tors  to,  295,  369,  471—472,  512.  See 
also  District  of  Columbia. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Chronicle :  men¬ 
tioned,  334. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Daily  National  In¬ 
telligencer:  documents  in  (more 
than  70  included  or  cited  herein); 
mentioned,  40,  153,  157,  297,  402, 
470,  618,  689;  remarks  in  response 
to  an  article  in,  623—628. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Globe:  documents 
in  (more  than  115  included  or  cited 
herein);  mentioned,  50-52,  54,  57, 
131,  159,  301,  310-311,  398,  402, 
411-413,  551,  713-714,  776.  See 
also  Blair,  Francis  P. 

Washington,  D.C.,  Madisonian:  docu¬ 
ments  in  (more  than  45  included 
or  cited  herein);  mentioned,  51— 
54,  794. 

Washington,  D.C.,  United  States’  Tele¬ 
graph:  mentioned,  56. 

Washington,  George:  mentioned,  17, 
65,  267,  535,  537. 

Washington,  Louisa  Clemson:  men¬ 
tioned,  236,  280,  398,  412. 

Watchman  of  the  South:  mentioned, 
332-333. 

Waties  Point,  S.C.:  mentioned,  131, 
159. 

Watkins,  Joseph  S.:  mentioned,  701. 

Watson,  Artemus:  mentioned,  781, 
783. 

Watson,  John  H.:  from,  502;  to,  515. 

Watterson,  Harvey  M.:  mentioned, 
276. 

Wayland,  Thomas:  from,  361;  men¬ 
tioned,  361,  393. 

Weather:  references  to,  3,  43-44,  57, 
114,  116,  129,  137,  140-141,  144, 
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159-160,  176-177,  180,  188,  207, 
238,  244,  259,  279,  285,  287,  29B- 
301,  319,  321-322,  333,  337,  342, 
344,  355,  381,  391-394,  396,  403, 
408-410,  412,  417,  420-421,  444- 
445,  469,  471,  505,  509-511,  513, 
523,  536,  573-574,  598,  602,  607, 
651,  657,  706,  781,  783-784,  803, 
818,  830. 

Webster,  Daniel:  and  Alexander  Mc¬ 
Leod  case,  563-564,  567-568,  570- 
571;  and  distribution,  449,  453, 
457-458,  467,  471;  and  tariff  on 
wines  and  silks,  455-456,  467,  471; 
Calhoun  replies  to  on  distribution, 
476-496;  Calhoun  replies  to  on  pro¬ 
tective  system,  124—128;  mentioned, 
37,  98,  104-105,  115,  285,  341, 
384,  400-402,  414,  419,  466,  507- 
508,  537,  559,  779-780,  782,  78B- 
787,  793-794;  to,  778. 

Webster,  Fletcher:  from,  787. 

Weissinger,  L.A.:  mentioned,  xix-xx. 

Wells,  Lavica:  mentioned,  667. 

Wells,  Samuel:  mentioned,  654,  667. 

West:  described,  3,  491—495,  563;  in¬ 
terests  of,  4,  82,  85,  107-108,  128, 
258-260,  305-306,  471,  483-492, 
498,  541,  696-697,  763,  815;  men¬ 
tioned,  302,  343,  354,  649-650, 
722,  726,  729,  745,  807,  819.  See 
also  Alabama:  Calhoun’s  visit  to; 
Rills  to  Cede  the  Public  Lands 
within  the  Limits  of  the  New  States; 
Report  on  the  Bill  to  Cede  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Lands  to  the  States;  Speech 
on  the  Prospective  Preemption  Bill. 

Western  and  Atlantic  Railway  Com¬ 
pany:  mentioned,  776. 

Western  Reserve  Historical  Society: 
document  in,  29. 

West  Indies:  mentioned,  151—152, 
154,  231,  474,  565,  742,  788.  See 
also  Bahama  Islands;  Cuba. 

West  Point,  Ga.:  to  a  committee  at, 
327,  348. 

West  Point,  Ga.,  Jeffersonian:  men¬ 
tioned,  332. 


Wetumpka,  Ala.,  Argus:  document  in, 
536. 

Wheat:  mentioned,  10,  373,  511,  781. 

Wheaton,  Henry:  mentioned,  313. 

Wheaton,  Walter  V.:  mentioned,  352, 
356. 

Whig  party:  Calhoun  on,  ix,  xii-xvi, 

4,  61,  67,  69,  174,  187-188,  229, 
273,  313-314,  317-318,  323,  330- 
331,  335,  339,  345-347,  351,  357- 
358,  365,  368,  376,  379-381,  384, 
415,  467,  482,  506,  514,  519,  528- 
530,  537,  543,  550,  555,  572-574, 
591-592,  596-599,  607,  611-612, 
615,  620,  623,  629,  635,  638-639, 
647-650,  659,  690,  698,  700-702, 
704-705,  707,  715,  717-718,  721- 
722,  727,  741-743,  746,  748-749, 
753-761,  767,  770-773,  778,  801- 
803,  805-806,  808,  828,  831;  men¬ 
tioned,  x-xii,  xiv,  xvii,  xxi,  8,  10, 
20-21,  25,  53,  85,  94,  101,  105, 
132,  164,  170,  172,  190,  193,  243, 
276-277,  299,  320-321,  323,  326, 
328,  363,  369,  388,  402,  404,  413- 
414,  439,  447,  508-509,  544-545, 
562,  576,  579-590,  600-601,  651- 
653,  656,  709-710,  713,  775,  782, 
785,  788,  791-794,  798-799,  811- 
812,  814-815,  817,  821-824,  826; 
national  convention  of,  3,  14,  25, 

29,  330,  710.  See  also  Clay,  Henry; 
Democratic  party:  resolutions  from 
groups  of  against  Whig  legislative 
proposals;  “W.”  (pseudonym). 

Whitcomb,  James:  from,  62,  306,  315, 
506,  522,  531;  mentioned,  209, 
227,  312,  520;  to,  521,  531. 

White,  Campbell  P.:  quoted,  78-79. 

White,  Hugh  L.:  mentioned,  264-265. 

White,  Joseph  M.:  and  LaMotte  Mine, 
279,  283,  513. 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  Ky.:  men¬ 
tioned,  287. 

White  Sulphur  Springs,  Va.:  men¬ 
tioned,  785. 

White,  Thomas  W.:  from,  161. 

White,  William  L.:  from,  290;  to,  297. 
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Wiggins,  William  W.:  from,  502;  to, 
515. 

Wilberforce,  William:  mentioned,  154. 

Wiley,  L.M.:  from,  531;  to,  532. 

Wiley,  Thomas  B.:  to,  352. 

Wilkins,  William:  mentioned,  126. 

Williams  College  Library:  document 
in,  367. 

Williams,  E.T.:  to,  352. 

Williams,  John  W.:  to,  365. 

Williamson,  Thomas:  to,  349. 

Williams,  Reuel:  mentioned,  399. 

Williams,  William:  mentioned,  395. 

Willson,  Alexander  J.:  from,  231. 

Wilmington,  N.C.:  mentioned,  309. 

Wilson,  Augusta  Jane  Evans:  men¬ 
tioned,  800. 

Wilson,  George  W. :  mentioned,  275. 

Wilson,  John  P.:  mentioned,  660. 

Wilson,  John  W.:  mentioned,  660. 

Winchester,  Va.,  Virginian :  mentioned, 
713-714. 

Wine:  duties  on,  455-457,  467,  483; 
mentioned,  20,  43-44,  183,  493. 

Wisconsin  Territory:  mentioned,  450, 
490. 

Wise,  Henry  A.:  mentioned,  631,  655, 
701. 

Witherspoon,  John:  recommendation 
of,  158,  166. 

Woltz,  Ferdinand:  mentioned,  275. 

Women:  Calhoun  on  education  of, 
237-238,  300;  Calhoun’s  manner 
with,  xix. 


Woodbridge,  William:  to,  658. 

Woodbury,  Levi:  from,  16,  19,  158; 
mentioned,  182,  200,  258,  265,  302, 
316,  375,  551,  560,  577-578,  606, 
631,  633,  639,  706-707,  709,  758, 
789,  795,  809;  to,  15. 

Woodford  County,  Ky.:  to  a  committee 
in,  287. 

Worcester,  Thomas:  mentioned,  272. 

Wriggs,  Charles:  from,  470. 

Wright,  Augustus  R.:  mentioned,  811. 

Wright,  Silas:  mentioned,  xxii,  47, 
106,  168,  287,  384,  464-465,  470, 
480,  498-500,  547,  551,  576-578, 
608,  616,  618,  795,  809,  825. 

Wyse,  J.M.:  to,  182. 


Yale  College:  Calhoun’s  illness  at, 
358;  mentioned,  121-122,  506, 
601-602. 

Yale  University:  documents  in  libraries 
of,  514,  601. 

Yancey,  Charles:  mentioned,  622-623; 
to,  415. 

Yazoo  River:  mentioned,  780. 

Yeadon,  Richard:  memorial  from,  497. 

Young,  Richard  M.:  mentioned,  167, 
496,  498. 


Zanesville,  Ohio:  mentioned,  30. 
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